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FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



1789. 

JUaj 5. Opening of the Stat«»-gencs«I at yemille»— The tietB-^tat, 661 deputies ; ndbim, 
t85; elMgy, 80S; total, ISM. 
6. DiTuion between the different ordera refpectmg the mode of Teriffifig thelr poweim 

10. The eleeton of Paria declare themielTea m permanent fleation. 

93. Notwithatandtng the remonitniices of the tiers-^tat, the diflferent ordera meet aepa- 
rately. The cteigy and nobijitjr oommmueate to the tienh^tet the renmieiatioa of- theb 
pririlegei, and anboMt to pay their prpportion of the pablio burdena. 
Jane 17. The deputiea of tha tienh^tat, abeedy joined by aooM of the cleiigj, deolare tiieir 
BBwmbly lo ba the oaly legal one, and oonstitate themaalfea aa 7%e JMAonal Autmbly. 
The AaMmbly daclarea all the taxea iHegaUy imposed, bat it anthoriaea the levy oTthemi 
pmmnoDally, tmltf iiÜ iht dayi ofiUßni HpanUion, froos whatever eauae that aepara- 
tion may proceed. 

80. The Oath of the Tennia Coart 

SS. Royal Saaiioa of the Slatea-ganeraL 

57. The Union of the aeveral Ordera in the National AssamMy. 

aO« The Pariatana aet at liberty the Franeh gnarda impriaoned in the Abbay». 
Jnly 2— -0. A great number of troopa coUncted araund Paria. 

11. Change of the miniatry — DiamiaBal of Necker. 

18. Riota in Paria. The Prince de Lambeae, at the head of the Gennan dragoona, chargea 
the popolace in the Tuileriea. Camille-Daaawuliaa, in the garden of the Palaia-Royaf, 
«acrnnmenda aa appeal to a^ma. The gnen codcade ia aaramed. Gonffict between the 
Fiench Guarda and a detachment of tha Eoyal Gennan regiment. 

IX Fiiat Organisation of tha militia of Paria. The barrien attacked and bnnit 

14. Storming of the BastiJIe. Masaacre of the governor De Lannay and FleMeflea,|>r^r0f 
de» marehmds* The red and blne cockada (the city colouro) aubstituted for the green 
oockade. 

15. The King and hii brothera repair to the National AasernUy. The troopa collected 
round Paria diamiaaed. Approval of the iaatitattona of tha national gnard. Hie electom 
nominate Baitly, mayor of Paria, and Lafayette, genefal-in-obief of the national gnard. 

16. Recali of Necker— Gönnt d'Artoia and the Prinoe de Oood^ emigrele. 

17. TheKingproceadatotbaHdteldeViUeofPaiia. Baally thua addrenea hutt:'<ffiie^ 
I bring yoa the keya of the city of Paria ; they are the aame whieh were presented to 
Henry IV. He had reconquered hia people; tha peopla have leoonqoered their King." 
The aaMmbled mnltitude appkuded thia addreai t the King aaanmed die red and faSoe 
eoekade. Hia preaence quieta the tamnlt 

58. Freah dtatarbiunoea on acconnt of the deameao of com. Mnooacra of* Fdnlen and of 
Berthier de Saurigny. 

36. The tricolonred cockade adopted. On psaoenting it to the eleetora^ Laftiyelte predietii 
that it will make the tour of the world. 
Aug. !• Theouinon of Chanttlly, and oC the ÜepAdam, taksn poaaaarion of and hronght to. 
Paria. 

4L The National Aaoembly decraea that the Constitution ihall be f recaded by the dedarip 
tion of the rights of man and bf the citiüB. Bpontaaeooa abolition of tha feodal syatonu 
and of all Privileges in France, 

18. Demoeratio tnaurreetion at Liege. 

iil 



iv CHE0N0L06Y OF THÄ 

Aug. 83^ Decree prockiming liberty ofapinUmM, rdigioi» ts weil as politicaL 

81. Sopprenton ind dluolation oi the French guarda. 
Sept. 9. The National Aaaembly deelares itaelf to Be permanenUy a«embled. 

10. It adopta as a princidLo that the legu^aUve body abaU oooaiat of o&ly one c 
OcL 1. Declaration of the Righta of Man in aodety. 

2. Entertainment giren by the Life-gaarda, at Venaillea. 

5, 6. The populace at YenaUlea. The King and all hia &mi]y ara brougfat to Paiia. 
14. The Duke of Orleana quits Paria for a Urne and goea to England. 

19. The first aiuuig of the National Aaaembly at the archbishop'a palace. 

21. Decree conferring npon tbe tribuoal of die Chiltelet the cogäzance of the crime of 
high ireaaan againat the nation. Martial law hatroduced. 
Not. 2. Ecdeaiaatical property declared national property. The Abb4 Maniy, being ihnaU 
ened with death ä la lanieme, eacapea, by eaying to thoae who haveoometo attackhim, 
** Well, and ahatl you aee ony the clearer for that, do yoa thlitk ?" 

6. Inatitation of the aociety of «*The Frienda of the Oonatitution/' which aubaeqnently 
became " The Society of the Jacobina." The National Aaaembly tranafen ita place of 
meeting to the RiUing-hotue of the Taileriea. 

Dec. 19. Creation of territorial aasignata. 
24. Decree declaring Frenchmen who are not Catholica admiaaible to all oflieaa, both dn\ 
and militaiy. 

Jan. 16. Diviaionof Franoe into eightyothrae departmenta. 

21. Equality of puniahmenta enacted, whatever the rank of the culprita. 

26. Tbe Aaeembly forbids ita membera to accept any offioe under govemment 
Febu 13. Abolition of monastic Towa. Suppreaaion of the religioua Orders. 

19. Execution of the Marqoia de Faviaa, dedared guilty of high treaaon. 

20. Lafayette procUima in the National Aaaembly, that, when opprasion renden a mo* 
hiticn neeesutry, inbttbiisctiov la trb hobt aAc&sD or ouTixa. 

March 1 6. Abolition of *< Lettrea de Cachet:' 

17. Appropriation of eccleaiastical property to the lepayment of tiie aaaignata. 

28. BoppreMion of the aalt-tax. 

April 1. Publication of the " Red Book." The aeeret expenaea of the court had annnally been 
at the loweet, in 1787, 82,000,000 liyrea ; at the higheat, in 1783, 146,000,000 livrea. 

29. Free trade in com. 

30. Inatitation of the Jury. 

May 10. Maaaacie of the patriota at Montanban. 

12. Inatitation, by Lafayette and Bailly, of the Society of 1789, (afterwarda thi clab of 
the FeuUlana,) to counterbalance the inflaenoe of the Jacobin clab. 

22. The Aaaembly decraea that the nf/tA of declaring war and making peace belonga tothe 
nation. 

June 3. Inaarrection of the blaeka at Martinique. 

9, 10. The civil list fized at 26,000,000 livrea. 

19. AboUtionoCoobiliiy. 
July 10. Decree leatoring to the heira of Diaaenters eziwUed by the edict of Nantea tbeir 
Gon68cated property not yet aold. 

14. Firet National Föderation. 
Aag. 6. Abolition of the droits d^aubaine (aeizing the profierty of Atiena). 

16. Juaticea of the peace inatitated. 

81. Revolt of the Swiaa aoldiera at Chatean^Yieax. 
Sept 4. DiBmiaaal and Retreat of Neeker. 
6. Suppresaton of the parliamenta. 

10» Fanding of the pablie debt 

29. Creation of 800,000,000 of foroed aaaignata. 
OcL 9. Inaorraction of the mulattoea in 8t. Domingo. 
Not. 4. Inaarrection in the lale of Franoe. 

27. Civil conatitution of the clergy. Inatitation of the Tribonal of CaaBatioo. 
Dec 30. InatitutiMi of the patenta for inventiona. 

1791. 

Jan. 28. The French army ia increaaed to the war eatabliabment. 
Feb, 12. Abolition of the monopoly for the cnltivation öf tobaoeot 



FRENCH REVOLUTION. ▼ 

Pehi 19. Monnenr (afterwardi Louis XVIIL) gntifiee Üw popolaca who tunound his palaoe, 
by wmumg them that he will never emignte. 
88. The lesdera of the popubtoe proceed to Vinceimee and attempt to maanere Ihe priaoo- 
ers. The day of the Daggen. The nobles with eonceaieÜ arms assemble at the Tuile- 
riea. The King, in order to prevent a conflict between them and the natbnal gnarda, 
eommandi them to lay down their arma. They obey ; and are afterwarda insqlted and 
Ui-osed. 
April 8, 4. Deatb and funeral of Mirabeau. 
23. Louis apprixes the fi»ieign coorts that he has taken the oath to obserre iht future coA- 
stitQtion. 
May 4. Annezation of Avignon and of the Comtat VenoLuin to Franoe. 

Ifi. Admittion of the free people of colour to an eqnality of political rights with the whiteis. 
June 2. Locus XVI^ being intimidated, gives his consent to many decrees from which he 
had previottsly withheld iL 

5. The decree passed, wresting from the King the privilege pf pardoning crinrinals. 

10. Louis XVL secretly protesta against the sanctions which he haa given to deoracs, and 
also against those which he may hereafter give. 

19. Bobespierre is elecied public accuser for Ünc tribnnal of the Seine. 

21 — ^25. Fiight to and retnm from Varennes, The emigration of Monsieuiw 

26. The Life-guards disbanded« 

July 6. Appeal of the Emperor Leopold to the aoTereigns of Earope to nnite for the deÜver- 
anoe d Louia XVI. 
7. Louis XVL disavows the armamentB equipping by the emigrants. 

11. Petition for the King's dethronement. The remains of Voltaire transferred to the 
Pantheon. 

17. The nnfurling of the red flag. 

21. Institution for the deaf and dumb established. 

25. Treaty of Berlin against France between Prussia and Austria. , 
30. Suppression of decorations and ordere of knighthood. 

Aug. 17. Decree enjoining emigrants to retnrn to France. 

27. Treaty of Pilnitz intended to consolidate the ooaiition. 

fiept 3 — 13. Completion and presentation of the Constitution to the King. 
14. Louis XVI. a«xepts the Constitution and swears to maintain it. 

29. Decree relati /e to the national guard. 

30. Last sitting of the Gonstituent Assembly. Tbis Assembly during the three years of 
its existenoe^ enacted 1309 laws and decrees relative to legislation or to the genera! 
administration of the State. 

Oct 1. Fint sitting of the LegutlatiTe Assembly. 

6. Commencement of the famine. The üinnerB refuse to take assignats in payment for 
com. Decree taking from the King the titles of 8ire and Your Majesty. 

14. The King issuee a prociamation to the emigrants exhoriiog them to rally round the 
Constitution. 

16. He wriles to his brothers to indnoe them to retarn to France. AU the men of taleüt 
in Europa are invited by the Assembly to communicate their opinions ob the civil eode. 
The minister of war announcea that 1900 officers have le(t üieir regiments and effli* 
giated. 

28. Decree requiring Monsieur to ratum to France within iwo montl)^, upoa the penalty 
of being deprived of his rigbt to the regency. 

30. Maasacrea at Avignon. The slaughtered prisoners are thrown into an ic»>piL 
Nor. 12, The King refuses to sanction the decree against the emigrants. 

17, Petion is elected mayor of Paris. 

22. Port-au-Prince (St Domingo) bumt 

26. Chabot enters the King*s presence with his hat on. 

29. TJie Assembly requires the King to call upon the priooea of the empire not to aUow 
the assembling of emigrants in their territories. 

Dec 2. Manuel elected procureur-eyndic of tbe commune. 

14. The King announces to the Assembly that he will declare war, if the fofeign ceurta 
disregard his declarations in favour of the Revolution. 

19. The King puts his veto to the decrees relative to priests who reüise to take the ctvic 
oath. 

20. Notification, in the name of the King, to the Elecior of Tievea to dispene tho emi> 
granta ooUected in his states. 

81. Tbe Assembly auppreasea the oeranony usnal on Nm Year's D^ 
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1792. 

Jan. I. fhe King*8 brothers, sa emigrantt, are decreed ander a6ctmflbiL 

93, 24. First pillage of the grocers of Paris. 
Feb. 7. Treaty betr^en Austria and Prassta to queU the dütitrhanee» hi Pran», 

9. The property of emigranta seqoeatraled. 
Maich 1. Death of Leopold II. Hta son Fiancb sacoeeds him. 

5. Institution of the King's constitutional guald. 

3. MuTder of the major of Etampes in the executiott of Ms dntj. 

19. Amnesty granted to the assasins of Avignon. 

S6. Decree admitttng men of colottr and free negroes to the exercise of political rights» 
89. Assassination of Gnstavus HI., King of 8weden. 

SO. Appropriation of the propertj of emigrants to defray the ezpenses of the war. 
April 6. Suppression of religious communities. Prohibition of ecclesiastical coatumea. 
80. l)ecIaration of war agalnst Austria. 

S8. Ftfst hostilities and reTeraes in Belgium. General Theobald Dillon mnrdered by hla 
soldiers. . • ^ 

May 8. Decrees of aceusation paased agunst Boyou, author of VAmi du Roi and Maimt, 
author of filmt du Peupk. 

29. Tho KingVpaid guard disbanded. The National Asaembly constitutes itaelf in per- 
manent Session. 

Jone 8. Deciee ordaining the formation of a camp of 20,000 men near Paria. Oppoeed by 
the King. 

12. 18. DismisBal of the mintstere, Serran, Roland, and Ciavi^res. 

20. The popnlace at the Tuileries. 

26. First continental coalition agalnst France. 

28. Lafayette appears at the bar to demand, in the npme of hU armyy the pnnishmant of 
the authoTs of the outrage of the 20di. 
July 7. Frands II. elected Emperor of Germany. 

6. AU the ministers of Louis XVI. resign. 
II. Decree declaring the oountiy in danger. 
14. Third Federation. 

30. Arrival of the MarseiHais in Paris. 
Aug. 10. The Tuileries attocked and stormed. 

11. Suspension of the King^— Formation ofan ezecotive Council. 

13. Imprisonment of the King and the royal family in the Temple. 
13 — 21» The fbreign ambassadors leave Paris. 

14. Decree directing the sale of the property of the emigrants. 

18. FUgfat of Lafayette, after attempdng in vain to induce hia army to rise in fiiTonr of 
Louis XVL and the Constitution. 

28, 29. Law ordaining domidtiary tidts. 
Öept 2. Confiscaüon of the. property of the emigrants. 
*' 2-— 6. Massaerea in the ptisons of Paris. 
0. Massacre of the prisoners from Orleans at Vendlles. 
16. The Garde-Menbie robbed of the jewela and predous stones betonging to the crown. 

20. Bettle ofValmy. 

21. Closing of tIsB Legislative AsBembly, aller passing, between the Ist of October, 1791, 
and the present day, 2140 decrees relative to administration or legtslation — Opening of 
the National Convention — Abolition of royalty — Proclamatlon of the republic 

22. Commenoement of the republlcan era — ^Decree ordaining the renewal of all the adminis- 
trative, munidpal, and iudidal bodies, aa susptcted ofbeing gangrerud with royätam* 

23. Entrjr of the French uto Chambezy — Conquest ox Savoy. 
28. Nico taken. 

29« Lonla XVL aeparated from bis family and removed to the great tower of the Tempfei 
Oct 8. The Hege of Lille rused, after an heroic defence by its inhabitants. 
9. Law ordaining the immediate death ofe^ery emigrant taken in arms. 

19. The litles ^ttUoyen and eitoyennt adopted instead of moimeur and madame, 

15. Suppreanon of the oider of St Louis. 

82. fintire e««cuatlon of the Frsnch territory b^ the alfies. 

23. Law baniahing the emigrants in nuM and for ever, and decreelng the penalty of de»lh 
•gaSnet all, withont distinetion of age or aaz, who shall retufn to France. 
Nov. 6, Victory of Jemappes. 

7. Deene Ibr pvttkig Loaii XVL ttpoa Us itiaL 



BISNOH REVOLUTION. tft 

Not. 19. The GonrentioD, hy a deorM, promkM aid ud raeeonr to «U thooB natittu whlA 

naj desire to overthrow their govenunenta. 
SOi Diaooveiy of the iron cbwt 
Dec. 4. Decree pronouncing the panalty of death againtt all ifrho afaall propoae or aftompt to 

reatorc rojalty in France. 

11. First examinationofLooiaXyi« 

16. Becree bamshing the Bourbone, with the ex«eption df thepffieonefBintbeTempleand 

Philip Egalit^ (the Duke of Orieanet»^ mpecting whom the GonventioA reaervee to itwlf 

the right of deddmg hereafter — Philip EgaÜt^ eontinnes to aitin the ConTentlon. 
S5. Looii XVI. writee his will. 
36. Defence of Louii XVf. delivered by Deeeze. 

87. Commenceraent of the debatee in the National ConTention. 

31. England rafuMa to reoog luae the minieter of the Franoh tepablie. 

1798. 

Jan« 13. Baeeeville murdered at Rome. 

14« End of the debatea in the Convention relative to Louia XVL 
16 — ^20. Votea and ecnitinies for the sentence on Looia XVL» the appeal to the people« 
the reprieve, dcc. 

80. Notification to Lonta X VI. of the sentence of death pronounced opon him— Last inter> 
Tiew of the King with his fiunUj — Monier ofLepelletier 8t. Fargeau. 

81. Ezecutionof Louis XVI. 

84. The Convention, in a body, attende the fsneral ef LepeDetiery to whoae lemalna are 

awaided the hononrs of the Pantheon. 
28. Loois Xavier (Monsieur) assumes the title of Regent of Fitticei and prodaima Ltmia 

XYII. King. 
81. Inoorporation of the county of Nioe with France. 
Feb. 1. The Convention declares war against England and Holland. 

84. Decree ordaining the levy of 300,000 men. 

85, 26. Plafider of the grocers* shops in Paris. 
Mardi ö. The ooloniee declared in a stato of siege. 

7. The Convention declares war against Spain. 

9. Commissioners of the Convention sent with nnliinited powera tnto the departmenta— 
Abolition of imprisonment for debt — ^First coalition against France fonoed by England, 
Ansttia, Pmssia, Holland, Spain, Portugal, the Two Siciliee, the Roman Statei^ Sardinia» 
and Piedmont. 
10, 1 1. Institution of the revointionary tribonaL 
18. Committoea ofaurtailanee estsbUshed in Paria. 
1 1 — 15. Insurrection in La Vend^e^Cholet taken by the insorgenla, 
18. Bettle of Neerwinden. 
81. Decree ordaining the pumshmentof death against all wbo shall propoae an agfarian law. 

85. Institution of the committee of general aafety. 

88. The emigrants banished for ever— Gonfiecation of their property. 
ApnL 1. Defodion of Damoatiez. 

6. The oommittee of public welfare instituted by a law. 

Apprefaenflon of the Duke of Orleans (Egali(6}, and imprisonment at Marseilles of aO 
Ihe members of the family of the Bourbona not confined in the Tfemple*^4Up riiecu tatlvea 
of the people sent to the repuMioan armies. 
33. Marat decreed ander accusation by the Convenlton. 
14. The Spaniards overrun Roussillon. 

S4. Marat acqoitted and carried in tiiumph to the hall of the Conventioo. 
Maiy 4. A maximum fixed for the price of com and flooTk 
10. Fint meeting of the Convention at the TuUeries. 
18. The Girondins obtain the Institution of the cemmiasiim of the tuelve to welch the 

motione of agitatora. 
20. Foreed loan of 1000 roUliona imposed npon the rieh» 

86. Inaimeetion in Coraica. 

S9. Inaonedion in Lyona against Ute JaooUni. 

lom'l^ 3 1 l^^^olaCion of May 31. Downfall of the Girondbab 
S. Fedcnlist insunection at Maieaillee and Caen» 
a» Blockade of the poita of Franoe by ] 
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Jiiim9. ProtertofTSaeiratiMiguiirttlieaetioftheGoniraitioiiontiMaifltofMay^aiidllia 
2d of Jane. 
10. Saumur taken hj the VenJeuu— A decree tbat abtolnts neoeatfies shall not be tazed. 
21-*-24. InsiuvBGtion in SLDoming»— The Cape bnnied. 

23. Martial law repealed. 

29. The Constitution submitted to the primary aaMmhüeii 
28, 29. Nantes attacked by the Vendeana. 
Jiily 3. Deciee commanding the siege of Lyons. 
4. Foundiings named the childfen of the coantiy« 
13. Marat assassinated by Charlotte Corday. 

24. Capitulation of Mayenoe. 

26. Estobüshmentoftelegraphs. 

27. Robespierre nominated a member of the oonunittea of pnblie weUhre. 

28. Capitulation of Valenciennes. 

Aug. 1. Marie Antoinette rerooTed to the Conciergerie. 
7. Decreedeclaring Pitt an enemy ofmankind. 
6. Sappression of all academies and literary societies. 

10. The Constitution of 1793 accepted by the deputies of 44,000 communes of repubüc- 
15. Institution of the great book of tbe public debt 

22. Adoption of the first eigbt heads of the civil code. 

23. Law ordaining the levy en masse, 

Sep. G. Decree enacting that a'revolutionary army shall traTel over the deDartments with 
artiilery and a guillotine. 
7, 6. Victory gained over the English at Hondschoote. 

1 1. Establishment of the maximum for com and flour. 
15. Investment and siege of Touton. 

17. Law of the suspected. 
Oct 10. Lyons taken by the army of the Convention — >The govemment declared rerolotioii- 
ary tili a peace. 

15, 16. Victory of Wattignies— The blockade of Maubeuge rused. 

16. Marie Antoinette condemned and ezecuted. 

17 — 19. Defeat of the Vendeans at Cholet — Passage of the Loire. 

31. The Girondins executed. 
Nov. 6. The Duke of Orleans (Philip Egalit^) executed. 

10. The Catholic worship snperseded by tbat of Rieason — ^Revolutionary massacr^ at Lyons. 

1,1. Bailly executed. 

16. Lotteries suppressed. 
Bec. 4. Ori^anization of the Revolutionary govemment 

12. 13. The Vendeans defeated at Mens. 
20. Toulon retaken. 

22. The Vendeans defeated at Savenay. 

26y 27. The linea of Weissenburg retsiken— The blockade of Landau raised. 

1794. 
Jan. 1 . Decree enacting that every condemned general shall be executed at the head of his army. 
4. Noirmoutiers taken — D*Elb^ executed. 
16. MaTveilles declared rebellious and to have lost tts name. 

SU Decree enacting tbat the anntversary of the execution of Louis XVI. shall be celebrated 
as a national festival — Drownings {noyadea) at Nantes. 
Feb. 4. Decree abolishing slavery in the colonies. The negroes declared French Citizens — 
Decree enacting that sentences upon ecclesiasücs shsU be executed without appeal. 
15. The Convention determines that the national flag shall be composed of tbree vertical 

stripes of equal breadth — ^red, white, and blue. 
22. A maximum fixed for articles of ordinary consuroption. 

24. Decree qualifying denouncei« to be heard as witnesses. 
March 5. Danton, Camille-Desmoiflins, &c., executed. 

22. Decree proclaimlng justice and integrity ttie order of the day. 
April 1. Tbeexecutive counsel suppressed and succeeded by twelve commissions composed 
of members of the Convention, and sobordinate to the eommittee of pobBc welfkie. 

4. Decree enacting that accused persons brought before the revolutionaiy tribunal usho 
realst the national justice, shall not be allowed to plead, andjBentenced forthwith. 

5. Decree that eveiy member of the Convention snall give an iccoont of Ins con^uct, 
moral and political, and of ius circu — ' 
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Apnl 14^ Oeeree Üiat the remaiiM of i. J. Boimbmu shaU be remo^ to the Pantheon. 

16. Decree that all tboM who live withoat doing anything^ and complain of the Revolatioo« 
iriLaH be cmoapoited to Ouiina. 
Maj 7. The Conyeirtion aeknowledgee the exiatenoe of the Supreme Betng. 

10. Madame Elizabeth, sUter of Louia XYI.» ezeeuted. 
May 18. VictoiyofTiircoing. 

22. EzeeutioD öryoimg feBudea at YerduD. 

26. Decree that no quarter be given to the Eogliih and Haiwverian»-«-ColIiOQta, 8i Elme, 
and Port-Vendrea letdken. 
Jime 1. EetahhfdimeB« of the School of Man in the plain of Sablona— 8ea-fight of the 13dl 
of Prairial— HeroUm of the crew of the Vengeur. 
8. Feitind of the Sapmne Being. 

10. Decree that any moral document may be uaed aa eridenoe againet a peiaon aeenaed 
beibra the levohitionarf tribunal ; and that there ahall be in fhtore no offieial defeaderi. 

23. Battle of Ctoix-dea-Bouqueta. 
So. Charleroi taken« 

26. Decree that oorn and fbrage of thia yeai^ growth be pnt in leqnintion— Victoiy of 

Fleoiui. 
87. Inetitotion of a police legion for the city of Pam. 
Jnly 4. Decree that the foreign ^rriaona in French fort reeae e» which refoäe to aarrander 

withtn twenty-four honia afier the fint lommoni, ahall be pnt to the swonL 

6. Landreciea retaken. 

26. (8th of Thennidor.) Robeapierre at the Jacobin dab. 
27,28. (9thandl0th ofTbermidor.) Downfall of Robespierra. 

29. ExecQtion of eighty-three members of tiie general oouncU of the oommnne ontlawed 
on tha 27th. 
Aog. 1. Fonqaier-Tinville apprahended. 
12. A new revolutionaiy tribanal inatalled. 
16. Qneanoy retaken. 

23. AU peiaona of aeventy in oonfinement aet at liberty. 

24. Decree Umiting the powere of the committee of public welfare. 
27.«.^0. Valenciennea and Cond^ retaken. 

31. Explosion of the powder-magazine at Grenelle, by which fifteen hnndred penona loac 
their lives — Decree for checking the progreaa of Vandaiiam — The monumenta of the arta 
and aciencea placed under the care of the authoritiea. 
ßepc I . Barrere, BUlaod-Varennee, and CoUot^'Uerboia, tnmed out of the committee of public 
weUare-— That committee had been prorogued and re-elected fonrteen timea aueeeaalvely. 
10. Attempt to aaaaaainate Tailien. 
24. Destruction of the English aettlementa at 8ieir»-Leone« 
Oet.2. Victoiy of Aldenhoven. 

7. Lyona Teaomaa ita narae. 

1 0. Inatxtution of the Oonaervatory of Arta and Tndea. 

ISb The Convention fivbida all political coneapondenoe between populär aooietiea in thetr 

collectire name. 
20. The Normal School inatituted. 

23. The School of Man auppreaaed. 

^ov. 1. Great dearth. The inhabitanta of Paria receive but two ounoea of bread per day. 
The bosts of Marat and Lepelletier deatroyed. — ^The body of Marat dragged from the 
Pantheon and thrown into a aewer. 
9« The Jacobtns attaeked by the Qilded Touth. 
12. Decree aiiapending the meetinga and cioaing the hall of the Jacobin clob. 
17 — ^20. Bettle of Montagne Noire, in which the two commandenhin-chiefi Dngommiei 
and La Union are alain. 
ii)ec. 2. Amneaty offered to the Vendeana and Chooana^ who ahall by down their arma witfain 
a month. 

8. The depotieapinacribed on the dlat of May, 1793, readnutted mto the Convention. 

9. Decree that in faturt ihe ätereejf of kUen •hall nai be vioUäea tn the interwr» 
16, 17. Camer oondemoed and executed. 

24. The Uwa of the maximum repealed. 

30. The decree enacting that no quarter ihaH be givea to the Engliah and Hanovariana 

repealed. 
VOL. I. — (2) 
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1796. 

Jftn. 19. Beclaration oif RomU that "there ü no longer eilher akingdam or npublk^ Po- 
]and"--The French enter Amtterden»— Oonquert 6t Holland. 
20. A Dutch fleet taken by French CavaliT. 
Feb. 2. Repeal of the penal lawt iaaaed against Lyons. 

e. Holland aboluhes the aUdtholdenhip, and.ooBSÜtatca ümV a npnblie. 
0. TV^y of B^ace betwean Ft^nco and Tnacai^« 
16. First pacification of La Vend^e, called the pacification of La Jaonai^ 
Mar» 2. The lata membei;» of the oommittee of publk wel&re plaoed under aocmatfan. 
B^ The oatlawed deputies readmttted into tho ConTeDtion. 
16. Decree that each inhabitant of Paris shall be allowcd hui one poond of bvead per.^y • 

labopriog people only to have a poond aad a hal£ 
%lf institoaoa of the Central 8«hool of Pabiio Works (aHtervaids the Pdyiedmie Scfaool) 
— ^Law against sediüous assemblies. 
April 1. Transportation of the late menibers of the committee of public welfiue ( I2th GenniiiaL) 
^ Treaty, of peaoe between the Franch Rspoblic and the King of Pruasia. 
7. EsUblishment of the uniformity of weights, measnres, and coiius upoa. tiu decimal 
System. 
Si, Massacres in the piisona of Lyons. * 

May 7. Execution of Fouquief-Ttnville and fißeen jorara of the revolutbnaiy trOniiBl 

16. Alliance between the French and the Batavian republiea. 
17 — 19. Jacobin insurrection at Tooloo. 

20. Disturbances of the Ist of PiairiaL 
22. Insurrection of the fauxboorg 8l Antoine. 
24. Diearming of the fauxboorg 8t. Antoine and the sections of Paris. 
80. The public exercise of the Catholic religion authorised. 
31. The extraordinary revolotionary criminal tribunal suppreased. 
Jone 1—5. Insurrection at Toulon quelled. 

2. Funeral bonours paid to F^raud» the depnly, murdered on the Ist of PiahiaL 

6. Death of the Bauphinj son of Louis X VI. 

17. Death of Romme, Goojon, Soubraoi, &c. 
^ Charette agaiA takes up arms in La Vend^ 

27. Institution of a police legion for the safegaani of Paris. 
July 21. The emigrants lay down their artts at Quiberon. 

22. Treaty of peaoe between Franoe and Spain aigaed at Basle. 
Aog. 3. Institution of the Consenratory of Music. 

22. The new Constitution, called the Constitution of the year 10, adopted. 

23. Decree definitely dissolving the populär societiea. 

30. Decree enacting that two-thirds of the members of the new legislative asaembÜea ahall 
be, für the first time only, exclusively cbosen from the National Convention. 
Sept 23. Proclamation of the acceplaAca of the Constitution of the year IH by the people. 
Oet 1. Belgiom and all the conqueied eooiitrias on the left baak of the Rhino incoiportted 
wilh the Republic 

2. Laoding of Count d' Artois in Ile-Dieu. 
6. Insurrection of the 13th Vend^miaire. 
^26. Formation of the Institute decreed. 
26. End of Uie National Convention, «fter paasing 8370 decreea. 

28. First meeting of the Council of the Ancients and the Council of the Ftve Hoadred. 
Nov. 1. Formatton of the Directory— Lai^veill^re-Lepaux, Le Toameur, Rewbel, Bana», 

and Carnot, chosen directors. 
4^ The Directory establishes itself at the Luzembourg. 
17. Evacuationofthelle-Dien. 
23—27« Bettle aad victory of Loano. 
Dec 26. The daaghter of Louis XVL exchanged for, 1, the representatives ano Qeneral 
Beurnonville, delivered up to.tba Austrians by Dumouiiez; 2, Maret and SemonvUIe, 
diplomatic envoys, seized by the Austrians in 1793: 8, Diouet, the ex^mventaonalisly 
made prisoner in 1792. 

1796. 

Jan. 1. Institution of the ministry of the police. 
Feh 2l The twelve munidpalities of Paris instidled« 
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Fdk U. BMH'^iHi ia anM «t L* Y«ii460^ taktt lad ihoL 

Mir. S9. CharetteshotatNantei. 

Aprfl 2—9. Insturreetion in Beny, which is qaelled immediately. 

11.13. Battle of Monteaotte. 

13. 14. Batüe of MiUesuDOb 
98. Battle of Mondo^ 

May 10. Battle of Iba biidge of liödi. 

15. Treaty of peace between the French Repablui «nd tfie King oC Saidilktti-^Tha Firach 
eoter MUan. 
Jone 4. Battle of Altenkircfaen gained by Jourdan. 

81. Annifltice granted to the Pope, by Bonaparte. 
83. Morea cronee the Rhino at KehL 

89. The Castle of MÜuilakML 
Jaly 9. Battle of Btüingen gained by Moreau. 
Ang. ö. Yictory of Castigtione. . .. 

15. BefinitivepibificMÜMBof La Vendde. 

18. Offennve aod defenaive alliance between Fianee and Bpain. 
8ept 6. The French enter TienL 

8, Battle of Bamno. 

15. Battle of St. George— Wormaer blockaded in Mantna. 
OcL 8. Battle of Biberach, gained by Moreaa. 

8. Bpain declarea war against England. 
I4k IVeiriypfpeceelMMM^tbeBmUiftandilMlüngorte 

82. Cornea retaken firom the ISngUah. 
Not. 15— it. Victoiy of Atteole. 

Bec SO. Kopttue of tbfr oonfemiioee-op^nedat Paria with Loid Malmeibvy. 
84r-87. ExpeditiOB lo IieUnd ; ptodoctm of no renilt, 

1797. 

Jan. 9. Capitalaüon of Kehl, afler the trenchto had beeh opezied forty-eight honre. 

14. 15. Battle ofBivoU. 

16. Battle of La Favorita — Capitulation of Provera. 
Feb. 2. Mantna taken. 

6. SornnderefllMlI^dSs/i^ntfeofHttnitigiieti. 

19. Treaty of pteee.of TelenOno, betwetai the Jnach Republio and tha PopOi 
Kar. 16. Passage of the TagUamento. 

April 15. Preliminaries of peace between Franoe and Attstiia, signed id Ltolieii. 

18. Battle of Neuwied gained Iqr Hoeh«. 

20, 21. Passage of the Rhino at Dieraheim, by Moreaa. 
May 16. The French enter Venioo--Overthrow of the okl Yitfnetian govtonxBttit . 

81. Revolntton at Genoa— Creatie» of the Ligiman vspubUc 
Jiine28. OocopationofCorfu. 
July 9. Establishment of the Cisalpine RepnUieu 
Aug. 24. Repeal of all the laws relative to theejole or cottftnammt «f piieiteieMfag tataUi 

tha^ialh. 
Sept. 4. Violent proceedinga of the 1 8th of Fructidor. 

17. Ropture of the Conferences at Lille opened fdr pteae ¥rilh EngUnd^ 

19. B«^;Qf Oeneaa Hociww 

80. Law fisr dividing the public debt into three tbiids, of whieh cne only is nummMOäd, 
Oct 17. Tresty of peace signed at Campo Formio, between Fradce Knd Ansimu 
Dee. 9. Opening of the oongress of Rastadt 

10. Solenin reeaption of Qeneral Bonaparte by the Dirsidtorf. 

28. Riot at Rom»— Murder of Qeneral Puphol— The FrencH kgatkni lewea thb Pipai 
temtoriea. 

i*rö8. 

JazL 1. Law oonoeming the oonstitntional ofganication of the Cöldn(ea. 

& Forbed loan itf ii^^ miUlioaBto delny the «t!pensM of thefireparMkms f>r aa i&v«sioo 
of England. 
87» Imv^noA of OniCAiiland. 
T€h, 10. Tha Fiench enter RodNb. 

15. Abolition of the Papel gotenunent— The Roman lepoblieproclalniad. 
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Mar. 1. The Rhine tcknowledgvd bj dw congraw of lUiCadt « the boondiiy of Ih« FmmA 
Rdpublic 

5. Bemetaken. 

April 17. Organization of the national gendarmerie. 

19. Landing of the EngUah near Oatend : all kiUed or takan« 

56. Incorporation of Genera with France. 

May I. Holland reconstitutei itaelf by the name of thä BataTian npablic 
0. The Englisfa cvacuale 8t DoBungo. 

19. Sailing of the expedition for£gyjpt. 
June 10—13. Taking of Malta. 
Jaly 1 — 3. Landing in Egypt 

81. Battle of the Pyramids. 

57. Suspension of commercial relations between France and Ameiiea. 
Aog. 1, 2. 8ea-fight at Aboukir. 

81. Creation of the luatitate of Egypt 

88. Landing in Ireland of 1150 French, under the commaiid «f Hnmbert 
S^tS. Establishment of the oonscription. 

8. Humbert, attacked by 85,000 EngUsh, ia ibroed to anneiider. 

13. The Porte declarea war against France. 
Oct8. Battle ofSedyman. 

88 — ^24. Lisnnection at Cairo. 
Not. 84. Impoaition of a tax on doors and Windows. 

Dee. 5. Pattle of Civita CasteOana— Deftat of 40,000 NeapöBtuia ander Oenaial Madt, faj 
6000 French, under Maodonald. 

6. Declaralion of war against the Kings of Naples and Sardinta. 

9. RatiflcatioD of the treaty of peaoe between the Fiench and HeWstie rspttbüca. 
8—10. Occapation of Turin by CScneral ionbectp— The King of Saidinia eedes Piedmont 

to France. 

14. Keoocupation of Rome by Ghampionnet 

18. Treaty of allianoe between England and Raasia against France. 

1799. 

Jan. 83. Naples taken by Championnet 

March 1 — 4. Hostile movements of the French and Ausfarian armles on Üie RhfaM. 

7. Coim laken^-Conqaest of the eo«ntry of the Giisons by the Frenoh« 
10. Expedition to Syria— Jaffa taken. 

85. Befeat of the French at Stockach. 

87. Seiaure of Pope Pins Vf., who ia caiiied to Fianoe. 
16. Victoiy of Mount Tabor. 

April 87. Defeat of the Franch at Caasano. 

88. Marder of the French plempolentiarieB at Raatadt 
May 81. The army of the Bast raisea the siege of Acre. 

84. The citadel of Milan taken by Suwarrow. 
Itme 8. Zürich taken by the ardidiike Cbarlea. 

17, 18. Eventa of the BOth of Prairial— Three of the direeto» are toraed oat by the legi» 
lative body. 

17—1 9. Defeat of the Frendi at Trebbia. 
July 18. Law antboriang the relatives of emigranti and noblea to be adbed u hoatageBi 

86. Yiotoiy of the French mt Abookir. 
80. Mantoa taken by the Anetrians. 

Aug. 16. Defeat of the French at NovL 

88. General Bonaparte quita Egypt 

89. ]>eath of Pope Pina VU. detatned a eaptive at Valence. 
8ept 19. Defeat of tiie Anglo-Russian anny at Bergen, in Holland. 

85—89. Battle of Zarich. Defeat of the nnited Aastriana and Rossiana. 
Oct 16. Arrival of Bonaparte in Paris. 

18. Capitnlation of Anglo-Russiansat Alkmaer. 
Nov» 9, 10. Revolution of the 18th Brameire— Bonaparle pioctehned provisional ConaoL 
Dec. 16. Law organixing the Polytechnic School. 

86. Constitation of the year VIII— Bonaparte nominated Finü Cwnüf GbmbiaMa and 
Lebnra associated with him aa seoond and thxrd ConaidB, 



INTRODÜCTION 
BY THE EDITOR« 



Or all thtt aatiTe higUiriaii»-**«Bd their name is Legio»— iTlio b«fe 
Wikten o« the «bjeet of the Frendi Revolutioii, the tiro niost ik/dn- 
•finAed an dcoidedly Metan. Thien and Mignet. Both tluBse emi- 
acnt men ara remadcabfo for tiie impartiGd tone of thur narraiires, 
consideriiig bvw reeent .are the stimag oTeaiUi of wbich ihej treat ; 
for tke aecuracy of their. detaik ; tat the skili with which thej com- 
pera and sift conflietii]^ erideaeei and the general jusiaess of their 
doniBioii<Hia $ aad for the Inminona and Büceinct manner in whkh they 
trace^ ttep bj ftep» the progreas of the most awßil moral cooTubion 
that the worU hü jet known* Thej do not mix themeetvea up witb 
the atafet or.take.part in the ftveriah emotione of the chief combatantt, 
bnt atand ak>of, aa ahnwd and oool looken-on. They dnliat neither un- 
der the banner of the (xironde nor of the Mountain ; they awear aei* 
tlier by «he aof^eignty of Leuia, nor by that of the Peopie ; they art 
aeither Qiieaniita, nor Septembnzent nor Teirojdato ; but act upoo 
tJbe broad, endiuicg prinoipte of giving fair plaj to all partiea. 
• Bat thovgh both poaaeaatbaaeimportaothiatoricalreqiiiaiteanearlir 
eqnaUy in eoHunon, there an pointa in whioh they differ widely from 
eaeh other. Thiera ahowa more of the joumalist-r-AIignet more of 
the philoaophevin hia woA. The fonner, when^onoe he ia fairly em- 
hfUfked an bis taak» after a ftw introduetory obafeiviitiona of,no gmU 
pith or moment» moTea right on, narratiag erenta aa they oecnr 9 franko 
ly and minutely, without much troubling himaelf with inveatigating 
eanaef ; the letter ia fi^nently balting/for the purpase of indulging 
in apeculations, which although correct and pertinent in the main, ara 
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ocearionaDj loinewbat too rabde and refined fbr the taste of tbr 
general reader. In their Tarious delineatioxM of charactej^, Thien ex« 
hibits the most worldly taet— Bfignet the moat metaphjncal acuteneiff 
especiallj where he haa to draw aach a portrait aa that of the Abb6 
Siejea, whom, becauae he waa like himaelff a lorer of abatract apeeu* 
latkn, and addicted lo conaidering the theoiy lather tfaaa the prae- 
tice of Goremment, M. Mignet haa painted eon amon^ and in hw 
brigbteat colonra. We cannot faelp thinking« howerert that Bnrke and 
Napoleon were nearer the mark, when they prononnced thia well-in« 
tentioned bnt aomewhat crotchet^ Abb6 to be little better thanamera 
TiMonaiy. 

To the general reader Thien'a work will alwaja preaent more at- 
traotiona than that of IL MigneV— for tUa plain reaeon» that althougfa 
it containa leaa of what haa been caDed, ** the fdiiloaoirfij of hiatoiy,*' 
it ia of a far more animated, praeticali and dramatie character« 
There ia a ahrewd, bnaineaa-like air aboat it— -ahhough here and there 
the aathor would eridentty deaiie to be thought a proibander reaaoner 
than heia— 4baiaIcanwidentandaad«pprBeHtte« Heaaea the aeerBl 
of tfaegroMtaiieeeaatlHitilhaBiDetinthoalhecontiMnt inaww4, 
Thiera the Uatoriaa ia aperfeat fac*mmih of Thia« tte i 
an adjpoity keettf eiear-headed man of the wofid, with no i 
akma or ptefudieea lo warp or lead aaCray hia jadguemj* 

It ia to be regreited thataa andierw well refaed in die aanab of hia 
conntij aa M. Thien,haa not thought kworth hb whUe to enter more 
mto detail oa üie aubjeot of the namefiova aeoondaiy eawea wfaieb 
helped to bring iri>oat the I'raneh IteToiacbn. it will ba ebaerved tfaat| 
after a few faiief iotroduotorj poragmphayof a didaetie ratfaer thaa an 
hiatorical eharaeter, he eoraee at onoe to hia aoifajael, aa )f he took fef 
grantod that aU Ua readen wwiB aa wett aofuainmd aa Ufliielf wilh tha 
mmoie,aa weB Mwiththe immediatororigiaaf that menmiable eteak 
Hia hiatoiy may be aaM to commenee with the düanganettt of the^ 
national flnaneea aAer the deach of Maunpa»; btittfaa aaeda of the 
revolutiOB weva eotm lofly baftm hia time» The imaawBnmly pva* 
peUingcaiBie we»no^ d04idH fioanaM, bM the atiafgie had beeoa^ 
eeüNUT^tmagr aliaeat be aaidN^-ftom dM digr of thadeauaeü of llMr 
Orand MoBan|uer 

After the eeeaadon of tte war» of tho Tfmdm ani dNi Aath af 
Vasaria, Goftert, wheee kaoufcdge of finaneelaadrfailiadliead'himi» 
the notiee ofthat wilfmimatetraaeeeedMtto power. TWafraafti 



" Fbr e bikf bat well-wrltten chiixMMr ef TbiMi at «a hiilonAa» dw fatdar ir 
teferred to a revMw of Mr. €arl/Ie's Franeh Revolution, which «ppeued Ia ihr 
"fniatt" atwipeper 9 faw wteki ago^ 
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> was ihr IniKkaBoe i^hif agi, mm cPMtjmjeaieabitoi^D 
ttmiw Fraooe iiap^ and AmiMdagi :4tfMniiiig^» iiadar hk baa»- 
lieeiit «ospioMi dM omuIb fa|iid aHMaa Uwmtdß pmqparitaf, Cott- 
«Kiaa waa eiMMMa«fed--'*4ameatla diisaaidona ifMva haaiad, aa if igr 

^ttte paironia^-^fae aiMmr^f^f Ike laur f«ape<t9d>'«*afld tha datf af 
takfatim ttiihmad in i^aiglaüt mattarai ^Cblkait waa aaseotiafflf n 
paaee Mmiaiars and, iuidlia been yarmittad^ Main Um aniliartrf, 
attd to f«! m fovealib fiajeecai Mtema, tha aaijanif af ,wliicli trava 
üf agnuid dad aaai fwhaa iifg^fcaaaatftrt it ia«di teparnUa tbal d» 
cNMMtam iMg^ «rUMi ajüanaul) taiaäiaSMl yi vavolmlaii night 
hata b a aa at ütdadyor»taay>iatati«aidaa:fiwr yaaia ; Iwt ^^Mfart^ ^Ba^^ r 
lü hk yattMa albfta waia AmwMd b^ "Aiaiaadgttas af hia «wom 
iba, fta war minittär, lioiiviab|Wlio,'bf laianäig iha baaioara aad 
{laadaiing to üw amUtidK of Loiliii fdangad FnmiDa inta a destnia- 
tira and extrayagant war with Bawpa, tfia aibetB af Widcli, ftrlt haa* 
vilf dariag tids ibowf taioaar4li Vfaign, wara Mc wiChsliB aMora aere* 
fiij bj Ina ftaUa aad ilKNigiaiiitf aaaaaiaonk 

It waa at tfcii diiaafraiM feriodlbat afaalaiiiMaal^y w«i deini- 
tifdjr aataMkkad. Tfaa ermm arfagated Um lif^ to diipoia afflie 
of petton and of ppop^ty wU iio l dl» idigliteat lagafd lo law or e^qhy, 
Tha aatiaii, liioagii dluridel ^iiito thrae ovdan« wMch wäre again ittb- 
divided iaao iavaral daaraa, tnaff jrat be iaid to hava aonfisced of bat 
«wo diariaet pa rtiea <t ba piMlafed aad dia a ap i i i^ kg ed, Tha lattar 
of ooafoe eoiuldtated tha great nid«« of tba oomomiiity. On theai 
&1I tba dUaf bardawi of tbeaiaia$ ht tha aKiUaan wara, la a great 
degtea, esampt fioai iaapoata; aad diealargy had tha eonrenient pri* 
▼ifege of ta:ting theaiarivas. «• TUi «rdari** ia^a If • MigDet, •« was 
<findad imo two «laaaeff, oaaof whidhwaa deetfawd fbt die biMiopries, 
abbaeieat anddiairfidi retaniKe ; iha othar, to apoftolie laboors, and 
^ peifany. Tba 9%en4ia$^ banle ddwa %y tba Comt, and baniMad 
hydie «oUaaiai waa ftailf aaparatad hito aorpotatSaiMi Whick fetdi- 
«acd «pstt aaeb othar dto avib and o ppit^a i i a ui that thay auffered IhMa 
ihalr aapetknri. Thef pOBiaasäd söAro^y a thM pattof the loil, upoa 
which tbej wete compeUed to pay feudal aernees to tbeir lord8> tidies 
10 iMr prfaats, and iMpaata to tha lliitg. tn oampanaadon fer so 
fluoij eaotttcas di^ en|oyad no Hffm ; bai no aha#e in tha admkuB 
iradoii t aad wata admittid to no pubHd eMfAoyinaati;** 

Saoh aras die eonditikm af ^Piaitoa atdie BMMt impoelng pariod of 
Laaia XIV/#r#igil. Ooiben woatd hat« gaaafo to renadythieitate 
of tbinga — ^for ha was os bold and detemmed as he was sagaeioui ; 
fcat ha had patsed ^om die^heatre of aation, asd heaaalbrth diai« 



• vM ntM 10 MH ori ww wkii die ■loiKftreh't wäL The iMMe«e coid 
■Ol, e?enhadtl|fljdetiredil — ^forthejworefodoofDdto« State of per- 
frct dependenee, whieh« Inwover, thej bon with equaaiiiikf « reoair- 
iag its priee in pleomma and in rojai fitrour ; and still less eoald tke 
parliament, Sor it had no longer a will— *not even a tmoo of its own« 
N er eftMef 8, thottgb maaaeled in eteij limb, Fiance böte with tliis 
State of aiaiM during the hfe of the Grand Bionarqne, fer ils inanfte 
▼anitf was gratified hy'.biM miliiary glones, hj the splendour «rf his 
eonrt, and, above alU by.the imeUedtoal tiimnplis of the age. On a 
snpeifioial now^the eonntr7;woiild nerer have appeamd so pro^par- 
ous as at this splaiidid epook: Butdioaghiall on.the snrfaoe looked 
plausible enougfa ; though pleasvio and.ftslinQr were the oider of tbe 
day ; thoügh the miiitaij and iitenuy gkries of Franee weie known 

.eodiespecied thioai^boait Burope, and she herseif held die first rank 
among nations; the earlhqvake was at worfc beneath, deslined 
soon to ezplode widi teirific wergy. 

Dei^wle the letoeation ftf die Ediot of Nantes, whieh added so greal* 
ly to the discontent of the most indostrioos and intelUgent prardon ef 
the Community, and the snlijection in w;hich he held all classes, the 
bliest equally widi the lowest of bis people, Louis was by no means 
a tyrant in the ordinaiy aecq>talion of the term» Ue was aimply a 
■ selfish and ambitious man. Hi« youth had been whoily neglected ; 

• he was never taught the:dudes' which a soForeignowes to bis subjects, 
bnt held it as an axiom not to be eontroverted, that the many weie 
made fer the ene^ Patsionatdy fand of ezcitement, and incapaUe 
of 0elf-restraint, these ftetitious, unheakhy feelinga made him in bis 
meridian manbood a lover of war, as in bis age they converted him 
into a bigot. Of the real condicion of France, and of the irrepara* 
ble injuries which his recUess eitratagance was yearly inflieting on 
her, be käew nothing.- Sunounded by sycophants — ^boiled by gra?e 
di?ines and renowned wits as the pride and saviour of bis country-*- 
he had little difficulty in persuading himielf that he was all, and moie 
than all, that be was seid tobe. It was his kading defect throngbont 
)ife to be erer mistaking the show for the substance of national pros« 
perity. 

The exertions whieh tbis monarch made to eneourage a taste Ihr 
literature, and to diffiise intelligence among his people, conduced, 
eren more than his own impiovident system of govemment, to sow the 
seeds of terolution. By ereating a habit of refleetion among tfaose 
who up to this time wen, comparatiTely speaking, immersed in igno- 
ranee, he went far, witbont meaning to do so, to establish public 
•pinion; and ereiy one knows that the qpirit of inquiry onoe sei iu 



i «luiDot be stopped ; for h U Mke die rimtgilMe, wiiicb, how* 
9ffcr k maj 8«em lo reeedis gaioB gröaiid wHIi evMy ^wave. Aoconi- 
m^j^the Impulse given to iateUact bj Lovis, weot on iilcreasitig« 
^uietlf andinaidioualjr, jwx bj yeer. The Tkm4ka began to look 
abottt them, to diseuu tfae eauaeg of llie «tU« tmder whieh they had to 
long groaned« and to speeulata on die natoie of tiiefeihedj. 
. Wbüe the popalar miiid was diiu roaaiag ioelf from the.torpor of 
ages, a sect of philoaopbari and sopbieu amee, wbo gave it preciaeijr 
Ibataoitof impetiM whkbitwasflowdlfittedtoreeerre. Fiom Hie 
peiiod when tbete man obCttilied netorie^ bj their mritingB, a revo- 
kition becaaof» inentable« . Tbej dispeUed« aa. witb an eucbanierV 
vaadr tbe Cuun^rian floon oi ceütiiries» Not a queation in religion» 
jiinqinideace, legialationf finanoe, or aee»! polity', eseaped tbeir 
ieafobu^ amitinj. They «cpbaad the wiong«, and pointed out tho 
ligbta of theür cowntrjnien; biit wbüe they did this, tkey at'tbe aame 
tuae adTocated doctiinea wbo^y inoompatMewith tbe. weli-^oing of- 
ciriüzed aocietj« Mr. Aiiaon, alluding to the ataMing effiieto ptodneed 
bj theae men, obseiTes that they *^ took plaee under die ieeble auceet* 
aon of the Grand Monarque« In thophUosophieid speoulaÜohs of the 
eighteebth eentury« in the writingaof Voltaii«, Rousaeaii, Bajnal, 
and the Eneyniopodists, dramost fiee and «nneaarved diacusaion took 
place on political subjeots* By .a tkilpdar bündneaft the eoasütuted 
anthoiities, how dei^üe soeTerv made no attempt to cnrb thoao in- 
quinea^ which, being all oondied m genend terms« or made is refer- 
enee to other states, appeared to have no bearing on die ti^nquillity 
of the kingdom. Strong in' the anpport of the nobüity and the pro- 
tection of the acmy, diey deenied their poirwr beyond die reaeli of 
attack ; and antici|>ated no danger irom drea^s on the social contract« 
or the manners and spirit of naüons. A direct attack on the mo- 
narohy woold bare beenfoUowedby an immediate place in theBastiie; 
bot gemaral disquisiüons ezcited no alaim either among die nobility, or 
in the gOTecnment. So onnreiaal .waa dns deinsion, that die young 
nobility amosed tbemaelTes . with Tisionavy q^nlatkms conceniing 
tbe ozigmal. equali^ and prisdne State of man : deemiiig such speco» 
lations aa inapplicable to their case as the Mcense of Otaheite or the 
aqnality of Tartary.** 

Foiemost. among those.whoae wrhings teitded to inflame and per- 
vert ibe public mind were Voltaire and Ronssean« The former of 
theae had every possible reqnisite for snoh a taak« Bhrenrd, calco* 
lating, and cunning as a Ibz ; a wit without heari, an Innovator with- 
out princtple ; an ezpert sopfaist, the light Am sott of irhose mind 
eoold not nottiish the tree of knöw^edge ; aoqnainted w^ sodety in 



all itd gradM, fiwk dMhiglkertl&ttelMroit; «eootMinMrtlMii 
«•«nd oonfietiM, An tem iIm MttHHito of memMoiii 
ofaU ^lüiMof liliflwtt» goremneDt^ and «Mrab— 4ib '• bfittlii« 
Ffendimaa»** m fkmftt jasdj calb hinit was just the ma» ta pnr 
aip]|aietb9gni»daiisbaf AaBefdatMii. AHwtonad^caaMaiidev^ 
stand him. Tlwie vas na afieelsd mftikkm iahis maanar, na fmm* 
araf daepiaflaolfea^iBrlHstkaiightslafontlMsafftiBa; hawaswUH 
fotmly aoQcisa« IimU* wid plaasiUa; aad aet äff Us sl^a bgr aU Iha 
giacasaf thonastsparidiagvit aadaattisgsaiaaMa. HisfinraMiia 
noda of daaliag wkb tka masi Monmiteas mattegSr was >y InsiM»* 
tion. Ha siiaaniMvaj ajftttfal |flniNiflBiAasaiMsii6a,aaddisl«f^ 
oaB*s lajth in nligktt and hwmaaily, by i^tana and spaikMag aila- 
gorj« TlMlhaaflbetadaoawgoodmbbginiaiatMVtisttaqatsibiia^ 
Ua. Ha dsnoimaad iha aaanaa and nagfiffBnoa ot Aa pikilagsdl 
priesthood; lashad tka insana fags in war« tban sa gsaatal on tha 
oantinant; azpaaadtiwtiaaaaBdimbaailtefaf ttianoUassa; aaddM 
itoC spart avanlha Asana ilsal£ Had Im staf^ hava, ic had kaa» 
wall; bat hitiaaflBss intallaal ^wnaed aü daaaal lasHaints» ptCTSfseiy 
oottfaaaded tfaa dMaofiona baivas» truftb and fidsrhood^-sopMa* 
t^ and eoaunan sansa» Uke an iriabMan in a law« ba laid aboar 
Um witlibis alnb wHbanlihasliij^italxagBid ta aoasaqaanaas. Cyn« 
ieal bjT naiuia» tfaa anaias mui uttar aalloasnass tbat ba obsartad 
aaaoBgthe bighar abnsat made bim a aD^ptfetoaüganaraiis amationst 
as tiba aaiTUptioB ojf tba panrik^Bdalargf mada bim njeat all baliaf iä 
Cbfistknii^. Haalitt» wbo of all man in tba wadd was Iba laaat 
libafy^toandemrtabim^baawaEobsanrad übat^tbepoisonad wound 
baioflietedwnssofineMsearealf taba fidt^nntUitranbiadandliM* 
:aradinits martal oania^ar ncas ; and tbat ba kvad ta sadoae tinnga 
bslow tfaeir latal» mduqgtfaam aU aKba saem wartblasa and boUaw t^ 
Of a ftr difemai onbr of intdlact» bat bi fab waf aqaaligr inftnn* 
tiali was Voltaira's ^raal mak Ronssean. Tba otjaot af diisiasidi- 
GUS sentimentalist waa«»4n {»Ikios, to bting abant lapubliaanbvi 9 in 
atbias, to sabrart tba anlira fiains*>woikaf seoia^t and mtusdiiaa uni- 
Tanwd liaanse s in saügiott» to do svnj with ^itb gnQundad an tba aon* 
▼ietionsof renaontandtasnfastilutain ila siead tba cant of instfaMie 
and sensibility. His qpeeious, sballow, tiosel elofiisnoa» wbkii wi|a 
mistaken toft tbe starKag oia af thonghc» taraed tba biain «f all 
Franse. Beaanse Us idsas waia eeaantrk, tbay warn aooMWited piv* 
found ; and bis studiad fewdncw was laaaived as tba piHimpting of n 
beallh/ and impassioMd tempemment Wa wbo bva in moia an 
Ughtened timeSt Wben Iba public aiind is aUe to detset tba trat from 
ibe falsa, and» ifcmv ff^ ^ aaaaon bj soma pet crotebat, nefar fiiüa 



i to figlrt itüIA e«& aeiMf^ koafiae Ihe «fleel wbicli Yoltem and 
liiflpd hy Ik» Enojrdopndkitf, produced in tbeir dajc 
Tkeft ft ^murolm» VMildlMr« Uhben place» «Tan .withoiit tbeir aid, m 
anq— itHihehle ; imt eqpialif eeitaia kit tbat thej greailj cQmrilHiie4 
to Immjj i ea tkm oiiiie. The ef^cM of thek wiitings aii^ ea«U]r be 
tmeeiin tbe iophifiMMil ^[»eottlfttiow of tbe upworidlj GirondUii— Ihf 
ivpiiblMan Qont ef ifae Detoniüe andt Um aeatÜBiieiital iafideliQr of 
thewanhippeni of the CWUeee^ IUmp«. 

Hw ladioal defcet ef oll Bouiaew'a wrttuf vae ilie 8ub«itutio|i of 
■a ariment far priaeiplo. Never wo» «naii ae gloriagif 4afieieot ia what 
maj be cailad tha moml aanaa» Hk rnind «'wore motlej«** and w^a 
mada up of inoonrialenciMk WbUe ba prQfiwMd to inaulcato a Jä- 
tern of the pmeik ethie% he Hred ia ^veiarad adulleiy wiib a wonaa old 
eiiani^tobe fak mothar; aad wfalanqpoiEitha dntka owiag bj pareola 
to fhek ahildren, while ha aanl hk oam to the Foundliag Ho$pkall 
Tbaiha waa aetoaiad duottgfaoat hk litefaiy oaieer bj no better feal- 
iiif Aaa a neue moihid eraTing tat notoiia^ k efideot Hörn ooe of 
hkpaUiahedconteiaatiooawithBtiriWiwheNäii beobwrreetbattfitid* 
hkg that the ordinaiy Tehkle of titaratim vaa wom out» he twik uftmt 
Umaelf dM taak of raaefwuig the ipmgs, vepaiiUiag die paoek» and 
gSding thawhole maclima afreafa. Ia otherwonlsv be waa aoleljr 
anzioiia to cnate aaensatkn« aoanatner hofw ecoealrio Were the meaiia 
wlikhheaaipIofsdftBrtfaatpQffpoaek ^^ 

It waa th^lhahiiMief die dqf» oraa a«Mmg tbe oourt ekoles — wheve 
Ae ipirit waa otleHj ttnkiiown-"lo prake thk man as the apoade of 
libeity. Thk k oertaiiily a lavkig okoae la hk fiitou^— or at kaai 
would be ao« wete it not altogethor Utesioua. Roaaaeau*« Ioto of 
indepeadence waapttMl^ a&etidoaiiSraliag, eke wbeiofefe happaned 
k that he waa the atava of bit own dkeaaedimaginadon 1 To be tfa« 
ty«a apoide of ifeedoin theman hfanadf sanat be firea No mean dk- 
tmaia-HBo mandHii iiikaKthioph7«<-tiQaeBaaalt priirieBt faaoint mwir 
kMerfere with« ov Inftaaiice, hia ofmioaa. Ha muat tower abore tha 
ordinaiy leTel of mankind oa mudi in condact aa ia inidleet ; far bf 
die Union of worth and genius alone k the world*e conrietion enaured. 
Yet it has been urged by those, who, seduced hy tbeir talentSt would 
fain, make ezcuiet for their sopbistrief, that Rousseau and Yoltaira 
acted from the best intentiona» This k pure canl-^the plea urged by 
erery knare for hk offeaees agaiast aoekty. The bar of the Old 
Bailey k fiHed erery Session with the best intentions ; tlfey figare un- 
equiTOcally in the poUce-offices ; people the rast posturages of Aus- * 
trelia, and form— says the quaint old Spanish proverb— the parement 
•f haUiti^If I 



fBI iimtoiyucnoN. 

'While Voltaire and Roussean^m oonjunction with liieEiicjclopttdirti« 
were thus striking at the roots of social order, undet the pieleneo of 
invigorating them, the couit and the noUesse— *fi«mtie anicides !-^were 
attisting them hy ereiy means in their power, fint, hj ihm ä|iplaiiMt 
and Mcondly hj their ricei. Lonis XV«, an unfaieoUe« aeiBiial prince» - 
withoutyigour, principle« or eonsisten«^ of charaeter, tot an ezaaple 
of gross lieentioustte89,which his eonrtiers were not slow to f<^0Wt and 
which fnmished Uie sophists with ainple food for sarcasm and deela« 
mation. Vnder the disastrous reign of this'monarcht justieewas 
bought and sohl like any other coniinodity. A liberal present« the* 
promise of promotion, the smiles of a beauttful wife «rmisttess, could, 
in seren cases out of ten, sway the deciston of a judge. Criminal. 
commissions, the members of which were nbminated bf the crown,* 
were frequently appointed/tinis renderingpeiBonal liberQr as inseeiHe 
as real property. Warrants bf imprisonment« too« withont either ao- 
cusation or trial, might consign obnozions indmdaals to adnageoti' 
ibr Bfe. Moreover, enormous debts were contractod without national 
aathority ; and the public creditors were kept whoBy in the dark as 
to the State of the national finanoes. 

Another predisposing cause to reTolation was the preposterous sa^. 
laries of the ciyil servantsof the crown» and of the aristocratio offioers 
of the army, who, though paid at a rate whieh would now appear in-, 
credible, yet made a point of negleeting their dutieB, or brihing other» 
to perform them. Erery where Conruption stalked abroad wid^ nn* 
blushing front It wore the generalis ainfeEm->-the jiidge*s robe — the 
bishop's hood. It had the prifilege of the mUr6 at court» and sale 
next the monarch at the loyal banqnet. The most importaat func* 
tions of goremment were carried on in the bondoin of mistiesses ; 
the petticoat decided questions o war or peace ; and he woutd bare, 
been deemed a most inoompetent Minister indeed« who would hav» 
dared to controvert the ofnnions of a Pompadour or a Du BarsL 
Pope has admirably desoribed this State of tÜags in his majpiificenft 
epUogue to the satires : 

** In floldiQf, cbnrchman, patriQt» man ki pow«r» 
Tisavarice all, ambition ia no more ; 
See all our nobles beggiDg to be Blaves! 
See all our fbok atpiring to be knaref I 
Allf all look np with reverential awe 
* At orimet tbat 'wape or triumph o'er tbe law^ 
While truth, worth, wiidom, daily they deciy» 
Nothing u sacrcd now bnt vUlany !" 

The TierS'6tat were become quite intelligent enough to appfeeiaü 
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fte condhioii of France at this eritical period ; bat aa ytt thej stifled 
their Indignation, or onlj gave rent to it in occasional remonstrance. 
The Btream sCin flowed on smootli, and the Cottrt, because thej heard 
not the Uiunder of the cataract, imagined that they were far removed 
flN>m danger. Inftituated men ! Thej were älready within the Ra- 
fM.1 

The spirit of discöntent tibat preraiied among the middle classeff, 
prerailed still more stronglj among the peasantiy ; and with good 
eanae, ibr their local burdens, and the sernces dne bythem to their 
Ibudal snpeiiora, were rexatioas and oppresstve in the extreme. ** The 
Bioit important operatbna of agricnlturer*^ tajs an histörian who has 
beea alieady qnoted» **were fettered or prevented hj die game laws, 
and die reistrictions int^ided for their rapport €rame of the most 
deatnifitire kind, such aa wild boars and herda of deer, were permitted 
lo go at large throngh apacioua distrieta, without anj enclosure to 
Protect the cropa. Numeroua edicta ezisted» which prohibited hoeing 
and weeding, kat the joungpartridgea ahonld be diatnibed ; mowing 
hay, leat the egga ahouM be destrojed ; taking awaj the atubble leat 
the birda ahonld be deprired of aheher ; mannring with night aoilv 
lest their flaronr ahonld be injnred. Complainta for the infraction of 
theae edicta were all carried before die manorial conrta, where ererf 
apeeiea of oppreaaion, ohicanery, and finnd waa prerdent Finea 
were impoaed at erery change of property in die direct and collateral 
Bne ; at ereiy aale to purchaaera ; the people were bonnd to grind 
dieir eorn at the landlord^a miU,preaa their grapea at hia preaa, oad 
boke their bread at hia ofen« Obligationa to repair the roada, fouuded 
on euatom, decreea, and aerntode, were enft>reed with the moat rigor« 
ooa aererlTf ; in manj placea the nae eren of haadmitla waa not free, 
oad the aeignenra were intreated with the power of aeOing to the pea- 
■anta the light of bnuaing buckwheat or baiiey betweea two atonea. 
It ia rmn to attempt a deacription of the Deiudal aerrieea which preaaed 
wilk ao mueh aererity in ereiy pari of France-V Mr Toung, who 
tniTellAd dirongh France i^at thia period, beara equai teatimony to 
the wretched eondidon of the peaaaiitr|r. ** Wkh a Teiy lliw ezcep^' 
dose/* he obaerrea, ** thej were in the moat indigent atate^— dieir 
houaea, dark« eomfeideaa, and almoat deadtnte of fttfoiture— iheir 
dreas ragged and miaeraUe — ^their ibod the coaraeat and laoathumble 
fiaw. They weie oppreaaed by their feudal anperiora whh a Tariety 
of the moat galHng bnrdena.'* No wonder that when the Revolution 
at iength bfoke oot, theae alavea of ag^a roae enthu8iaatioall)r at tho 
the fintavmnohaof the demagoguea and anarchiata t 

Anodier juat oauae of diacontent waa tiie iaaolerable piide aad i 

roL. I. — ^3 1 
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knce of the old wriitflfiraHo iaDuli«iu These oam iii«r^flp«IM»M«4 
I17 the chano of caste — ^the Teiiett iIav«« to cQByentioiial etiquetif« 
Thej built up a wall of (kmarcation betveen thanwek e« and the real 
•f the commiuiiQr« aa if thej were &8hkuied of more ** precioua paiw 
cekün;" heU all the ueefulaita of lift inkiftjr eontempt; and wem 
«ealous of eren the slighteet whisper of Opposition to their caprioeib 
WhUothe mind of the whole Tkn-Üai was oa tho stir,.thejatiKxl 
tftock stilL The most unequivocal sigatof the tiiaes thcj eithef pev» 
verted to their own adTantace, or tceated as pottents of no accoipnl, 
I]iordinatel7 attaehed to freedom in theorj-^'^a paeiion engtndeved bf 
the writingi of the phikisepher»*-^they lepodiated tlie hexe M«a in 
practice» Aafor any tfaing Uke amiddlechMis» thej sconiad to i^eeoi^ 
aise the eristence of such a viilgaritT^^an insidt whioh the aen gf 
that clasa ftlt sokeenly» thaiv ^ vi^ of avoiding it> thsj used, wbai^ 
thej had the means ef doiog so, to ptirdiase a paient of a#biUt|^ 
Bat tbie ooltf imde matters wone, for the old familie« beeame aa 
Jealous of these PorpesiUi as thej oalled thenii diat e^eii whe» tha 
RevototioB threateoed to sweep awaj all orde» of nobiliqr inlo oaa 
common graive« thej could not be prsTailed on to coaabiiie for their 
mutual safetj. In ererj stage ef the graad f risist np to the period of 
tbw enugrationi their motto waa ** no sarreader/* Thej were ish 
solved ratber to perisb tbaa degrade theoiseiyee bj ewa a tempoMajr 
allianoe with the nobles of mere jesteidaj ! 

Extremes^ itia seid, meet; bat this was not the ease aerespeetath« 
highest aad lowest classes in Franoe. The former held no Ündl j i»< 
tereourse with the latter; and thoagh possessing, in coiyanetion with 
the clergj, two-thirda of the whole eetatof of the kingdom, jet tbejF 
were fi>r the mo«t part ncm-residenta oa their pr^^er^, wasting in the 
dissipation of Paria thoee meana which shpuld ha?e been emplojed 
in ministeriDg to the comforta and happiaess of their dependanta» 
Uaving thos eoaUiaed to ahenate the afiiactioas of the peasantij» 
eqoal^ with Ihe esteem aad eonfidenee of the middle e l as s eg , wh<> 
oan be surpriasddiBithenobiliQr fbimdeiedf Uke aleafcj yessd«iniht 
veij fim hunieeneef the Revohitionl 

Hie eeelestaslieal esiaUishment of Franee was in tbe same diseeesd 
State. AUpeieonsof plebmnbirthweiediUg^tljexcliidedfiaaiila 
digmties. Howe^er splendid mighl be their talents, aod «nimnied 
their eharaoler. dMj were jet decmied to labear at ibe oar fer liftk 
Thej wkhered^-^to quote the emphaticexpressioiiof Cdoael Nainsrhi 
Ua htstorj of the Peniasular War-^**beneath the eold shade of AjAia«^ 
tocracj." Hence^ when ihe great esplosion took plaee, il had tka 
I af alt the hwnUer cfergji who snpporied the «ause ot 
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liMdoai iritb üw v«i|^ of th«ir moral inAueooe» and did not witb- 
drav fipom il, tili it evinoed s^mploai» of degenerating into anarchj. 

In tba aimj thingi wäre litde better o? der^ The abii«et in tbe 
dinnbutioa of tba paj and Um accoutrements of the different 
legimentf wero notoiioiiai. aad wUk tha apirit of innoration was 
iMlünff japk) hmdmny amoof the soUieni, tbe higher office» were 
cathenaetic in tbair adaiiration of tbe itarch Prowian diiciplioc« Aa 
ijf tkia bebbf vere not aitffioientlj haaaidotti, theae ariatociafio marti- 
( yroehred tbe adpi^n of a MgnbUiaii, wbicb even Louro^ 
' haye dreamed of aanctioningt that a hundred yeara of nobilitf 
waaneceaNuy to ^pialify*aii efficer l True, thia order waa reacinded 
ahortlj after ita promulgatm» bi»t it did not tend the leM to inflame 
tbe diacooientt of die wlitled miUtaqr» Tbe Franch gnaxda, in par- 
tkobr, wbobeiag in conatant inta«oiirae wHb tbe citizena of Parii» 
aoon cangfat tbe fievalem lerer of innavation« wannlj retented auch 
aibitrarj e<mdiiet «n Ae |Kin of tbe heada of the anny, and at the 
bfeakingoatof tbe Bofobition were the Yevffirittoaet tbe ezample 
ofdeftctieiu 

Wbile aS theae malign infleeneea weve at wotk, tbe grand atraggle 
fcr independenee t0ofc piaee in Ameriefu Thia erent atartied Franee 
Uke a tbnnder-olap^ Adkw »ow toaU bope of eicape fron Bevoln« 
tion 1 The heatheriaon fire« andnotbing can oheek tbe piogreas of 
tbe conflagration. Within the precincta of the palaeei in the aaloona 
of fiiahion« and uniyerBallj amongthe Tten^tat^ nothing is talked of 
batthogallantiyofthetranaatlanticpatrots. Washington is the hero-— 
Franklin the philosopher of the daj. Carried awaj bj the general 
entbusiasmy and glad no doubt of such an opportunity of humbling 
tbe pridei and increasing the difficulties of England-**-although hia 
prlTate correspondence would seem to ahow otherwise — ^Louis XYL 
took the desperate resolution of supplying the insurgent colonies with 
liinda and troops. It waa the mufortune of tUs prince, wfao possessed 
manj ezcellent private and public qualitiesi to do eyerjr thing with the 
best intendons» and to sucoeed in nothing. ** As for the King^*— saja 
Mr. Carl jle in bis eloquent analjtical historj of the Revolution — ** he, 
ae nsualy will go wavering cameleon-like, changing colour and pur- 
pose with the colour of bis environment— good for no kin^y use.** 
Thb is well obserred of Louis. He was as ** infirm of purpose** aa 
Macbeth« swayed now bj the counsels of the Queen, now by those of 
tbe Assembly, and giving in a bold adhesion to neither. In assisting 
Ae American rebels he took the most suicidal step that it waa possiUe 
Ibr a monaroh, sitnoted as he was, to take ; for, when bis troops re* 
tnraed bome— and they constituted the flower of tbe young noUeaM 
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and the armj — they brought back wkh them opinionf and feeling« 
untii then proscribed in France ; talked loudlj of the duty of resist- 
ance to despotic authority ; and thus gare an irreparable ihock to the 
tottering throne of Louis. The grand final shock, however, was giren 
by the derangement of the national finances, whose annnal deficit« - 
nmounting to aboTe leren miUions Sterling, compelled the reinctant 
monarch to summon the States-General, and thus admit die necessity * 
of a radical change in the GoTemment — in other words, to sanction 
those innovations which could not terminate otiberwise than m Rero» 
lution. 

It is at this period that M Thierses history commenees. The opeii- 
ing portions of this work present a dramatio pieture of the mo«t 
striking character. We see in the fbreground gronps of rejoicing, con* 
stitutional patriots ; Hirabean is there, with the eloquent leaders of the 
Gironde, whom Dumooriez has styled, and not without justice, the 
** Jesuits of the rerolution ;** there, too, are Lafajette and Baüly^ 
men in whom a sxncere monarch may hare confidence ; but grhnljr 
scowling in the back-ground — for the republican pear is not jet fitlly ' 
ripe — lurk the frightful figures of Robespierre and the Hebertists, 
biding their time to tum this scene of national ezultation, into one of 
tenrs and blood, dcspair and raging madness. But enough of this.— 
Ring the bell*-draw up the euitain*— and let the drama begin« 



PREFACE 



BY THE AÜTHOR. 



I P0RP08B wntiiig the historj of a memorable reroIutioB, which hm 
profoandljr agttated the mincb of men, and whioh still continues to 
diride them. ' I duguise not firom mjself the diffieultieB of the under- 
tnkiiig ; for passions, which were supposed to have been stifled under 
the svay of military despotism, hare recentlj reriTed. All at onee 
men bowed down hy age and toü hare feit resentments, which, accord- 
itig to appearance were appeased, awaken within them, and thej hare 
communicated them to ui, their sons and beira. But if we have to 
uphold the same cause, we have not to defend their conduct, for we 
can separate liberty from those who hare rendered it serrice or dis- 
senrice ; whilst we possess the adrantage of having obserred those 
Teteraus, who, still foll of their recollections, still agitated bj their im- 
pressions, rereal to ns the spirit and tlie .character of parties, and teach 
US to comprehen4 them.* Perhaps the moment when the aetors are 
about to expire b the most proper for writing this faistoiy : we can col- 
lect their evidence without participating in aU their passions. 

Be this as it may, I hare endeavoured to stifle within mj own bo- 
som every feeliog of animosity: I altcmately figured to mjself that, 
bom in a cAtage, animated with a just ambttion, I was resolved to ao- 



* " The people never revolt from fickleneai, or fiie meie daair» of elianfo. I 
iitheimpetieiMeofsaflbrinf whioh aioiie hM this sflect"— airfyi M m t in. IL 
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quire what tha prida of the highef claüei had uajtuäj rafiiaad me t 
or that, bred in palacas« tha hair to aneieiit priTilagas« h was painful 
to ma to renounca a pouaaaloii which I regarded as a legitiinata pro« 
perty. Thencefimrard I could not harbour enmitjr againit aither 
partjr ; I pitiad the combatants, and I indemnificd niTiialf hj admiiüif 
fanarooi daeds whararar I found thanu 
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EtMtT SO0Y is aeqtittiMted whh dw iwultttioiii of liie Fkimeb Bio* 
hmtchj* ItiBwellkflinnitkBttkeGreciuiyaudafienraidatheRo 
iirtfodueed th^ anm «od thw eirilaation alncaiff the half savage 
GaMla; ÜMt tubaeqnenllf tbe Baiimnans eitaUiihed thetr milttaiy 
tüerarchj among them ; that thia hierarchyi transferred firom persona 
to lands» atrttdt root| as it weroi and giwr ttp idto theibtidal System« 
Aiithofitf waa dtridad betw«en the feudal düef eaBed king, and the 
aeeondarjrohiefr ealled raasalsi fritoiti tkair ttun wem Mnga w^ Umk 
€WB dependaala. In omi timea, wfaen tfaetiecesdtjr Ibr pmeni»« aia* 
ttial aeouaations haa cansed aearob to ba made fat rectprooal faulta« 
abimd(Uit pama have been taken to teacb uatbottbe snpKSte antbori* 
tl^ vaa at fiM diafyatod by tbe Taasab« which ia alarayadone by thoae 
Wbo ai^ noateat to it ; that tbia aiatbori^f waa aftenrank dirkled 
among them, which eonathitted fendol anarcby i aaad ihet at lengtb it 
reverted lo tha' thmnoi wheito it conoentrmed Itoelf into deapotkasi 
mmdtt Lotus XI^ Ridbelktti aad Lonia XlV. 

Tha Freauch popoktion bad progfeaahf^ly enAan^laed kaelf hy in 
duaCrf « tbe prilnatjr aoufee of weakb and mertjr. Tbongk original]/ 
agricuktu'iilt it aoon deTdted ita attention to comiaetee and mannlbo- 
tnres« and acquired an impoftance that aieated the eutife nation« In- 
troduced aa a anpplicant into tbe States^Genetali it appeated there in 
so otber poBttue than oa ita kneesi in ordef to be grieroorif dnised« 
In prooeaa of timof eren Loüla XIV« declafed that be Urotdd have m» 
maee of these cringingassemblies ; and tbia be declaxed to tbe parlia* 
SnentSf booted and wlup in band* Tbeneelbith were aeea, at tbe bead 
.«f tbo atotoi a kkig dotbed wkb a pawor ill defined in tbeof/i bat ab- 
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lolute in practice ; mndeei who had relinquished their feudal dig-' 
nity for the farour of the monarch, and who dtsp^d bj intrigue whct 
was granted to them out of the 8ufa«tance>ij''< t^ople ; beneath them 
an immense population, having no other rcJ>iiUon to the court and the 
aristocracj than habitual Submission and the pajment of taxes. Be- 
tween the court and the people were parliaments inrested with the 
power of administering justice and registering^e rojal decrees. Au- 
thoritj is alwajs disputed. If not in the legitimate assemblies of the 
nation, it is contested in the veiy palace of the prince. It b weil 
known that the parliabients, by refUsipg to reguter the rojal edicts, 
rendered them ineffective : this terminated in * a bed of justice* and a 
concession when the king was weak, but in entire Submission when 
the king was powerful. Louis XIV. had no need to make concessions, 
for in lus reign no parliament durst remonstrate ; he drew the nation 
along in his train, and it glorified him with the prodigies which itself 
achieved in war and in the arts and sciences. The subjects and tlie 
monarch were unanimous, and their actions tended towards one and 
tlie saxne noint. But no aooner had Louis XIV. ezpired, tfaoEtn the Ke- 
gent afTorded the parliaments occasion to rerenge themselyes for their 
long nuUitj. The will of the monarch, so profoundlj respected in 
his life-tirae, was violated after his death, and his last testament was 
cancelled. Authority was then thrown into litigation, and a long stnig- 
gle commenced between the parliaments, the dergy, and the court, in 
sight of a nation wom out with long wars and exhausted bj suppljing 
the extravagailce of its rolen, who gare themselres up altemaielj to a 
foudnese for pleasure and fi>r arms. Till then it had displayed no skül 
but for the serrice and the gratifioation of the monarch: it now began 
to apply its inteUigenoe to its own benefit aäd the examination of its 
interests« 

The human mind is incessantly passing flx>m one object to anodier. 
From the theatre and the pulpit, French genius tumed to the moral 
and political soienoes: all then became changed. Figure to yourself, 
during a whole Century, the usurpers of all the national rights quar- 
relling about a wom-out authority ; the parHaments persecuting the 
clergy, the dergy persecuting the parliaments ; the latter disputing the 
authority of the court ; the oourt, careless and caim amtd this struggle, 
squandering theTsubstanoe of the people in the most profligate de- 
bauchery; the nation, enriched and roused, watching these dispntee, 
arming itself with die allegations of one party against the other, de- 
prired of all political action, dogmatiaing boldly and ignorantly, be- 
cause it was confined to theories ; aspirihg, above aU, to recorer its 
rank in Europe, and offerinig in vain its treasure and its Uood to re- 
.^lin a place which ithad lost thiougk Uie weakness of its rulers. 
Such was the eighteenth eentury.* 

* '' Sinc% tke rei^ of the Roman cmperora profligaor hsd iMT«r been eondueted 
. m so open auid tindif niiaed a mouner, aa under LouiaXv. and tbe Rennt Orieans. 
The reign of IiOuisaV. is the most deplorable in French bistoiy. If %va seek for 
the characters who govemed the nge, we mnst searchthe antechambers ofthe Duke 
de Choiseul, or the bondoirs of Madame Pompadonr or Du Barri. The whole 
AanM W f^ety a^mod to be disoompoaed. StatesHmi were amUtiow to fifuro m 

% ■ 
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Tfae seandai had been carried to its height when Louis XVI., an 
eqoitable piince, nM'^'Tate in bis propensities, carelesslj educated, but 
mtitrallf of a gooch jn, ascended tbe throne at a rery early 

age. He called to hu le an old courtier, and eonsigned to him 
tfae oare of bis kingdom ; and diyided bis coufideneebetween Maurepas 
and tbe Queen, an Anstrian princess, joung, livelj, and amiable,* who 
potsessed a complete ascendencf orer liim. Maurepas and tbe Queen 
were not good friends. Tbe King, sometimes giving waj to bis minis- 
ter, at otbers to bis consort, began at an earlj period tbe long career 
of bis vacillations. Aware of tbe State of bis kingdom, be beiieved 
the reports of tbe phiiosophers on tbat -subject ; but, brougbt up in the 
most Christian sentiroents, be feit tbe utmost aversion for tbem. Tbc 
public Toice, wbich was loudlj expressed, called for Turgot, one of 
the class of economists, an honest, Firtuous man, endowed witb firm* 
ness of character, a slow genius, büt obstinate and profound. Con- 
rineed of bis probitj, delighted witb bis plans of reforni, Louis XVI. 
finequently repeated : ** Tbere are none besides mjself and Turgot 
who are friends of tbe people/' Turgot*s reforms were tbwarted hy 
the Opposition of tbe higbest ordern iji the State, who were interested 
in maintaining all kinds of abuses, which the austere minister pro- 
posed to suppress. Louis XVJ. dismissed bim with regret. During 
bis wbole life, wbich 'was only a long martyrdom, he had tbe mortui- 
cation to discern wbat wa^ right, to wish it sincerelv, but to lack tbe 
energj requisite for carrjing it into ezecution.t 

The Ring, placed between the court, the parliaments, and the peo- 
ple, ezposed to intrigues and to suggestions of all sorts, repeatedly 
changed bis ministers. Yieiding once more to tbe public voice, and 
to the necessitj for reform, he summoned to tbe finance department 
Necker, a natire of Geneva, who had atnassed wealth as. a banker, a 
Partisan and disciple of Colbcrt, as Turgot was of Sully ; an econo- 
mical and uprigbt financier, but a vain man, fond of setting himself up 
for arbitrator in every thing — pbilosophy, religion, liberty ; and, mis- 
led bj the praises of bis Iriends and tbe public, flattering himseli 
that he could guide and fij^ the minds of otbers at tbat point at wbich 
bis own had 8topped4 

men of lettera, menof letten aastatetmen; the great ■eigMur&.s» bankera the 'ar- 
me»-|^enenil aa great aeigneun. The fashiona were aa ridiculoaa aa the arta were 
muplaced."— i4(»(m'a Frmieh RmoUuion, E. 

* " It ia now tixteen or seventeen ^oara sinee I aaw the Qaeen of France at Vet 
•aines, and sarely never lighted on thu orb, which she hardly aeemed to toucfa, a more 
delightfai viaion! I aaw her just abovethe horizon^decoratingand cheering the elÄ 
vaied aphere ehe just began to move in, gUttering iike the moming star, füll of life, 
and aplendour, and joy. — Burkt's li^ketionB, E. 

t" Turgot, of whora Malesberbes aaid, ' He haa the faead of Bacon and the heart 
of rHoDital/ aimed at extensive reforme, and labottred to effect that which the revo* 
lotion nltimateijr completed, the auppression of every ■peciea of aervitude and ex 
clusive privilege. But he had excited the jealou^y of die conrtier§ b^ hia refoioiä. 
of the parliainenta by the abolition of the carvieSf and of Maurepas by hia oacendeney 
over the monarch/'—Afi^nee. E. 

I " J. Necker was tbe son of a tntor in Ihe College of Geneva. He began life aa 
a Clerk to M* Thellusson, a banker at Paria, whose partnei he aflerwarda became, 
and in the course of twelve or fourteen yeam hin fortune surpassed that of the firat 
baakera. He then thought of obtaiuing aome place under goTemraeBt, b«t he si 
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Necker re-established order in the finances, and fonnd means to de* 
fraj -the heavj ezpenses of the American war. Witb a inind more 
comprehenslFC, bat less flexible, than tbat of Turgot, possessing mon 
particularlj the confidence of capitalista, he found, for the momentv 
iinezpected resonrces, and revived public credit But it required 
something more than financial artifices to put an end to the embar- 
rassmentfl of the exchequer, and he had recourse to reform. He 
found the higher Orders not less adverse to him than thej had been to 
Turgot ; the parliaments, apprised of bis plana, combined against him ; 
and obhged him to retire. 

The conviction of the existeilce of abuses was uniTersal ; every bodj 
adniitted it ; the King knew and was deeply griered atit. The coar- 
tiers, wbo deriired advautage firom these abuses, would bave been glad 
to see an end put to tlie erabarrassments of the exchequer, but without 
its costing them a single sacriflce. Tliey descanted at court on tlie 
State of affairs, and there retailed philosophical maxims ; thej deplo* 
red, whilst liunting, the oppressions inflicted upon the farmer ; naj, 
thej were even seen to applaud the enfranchisement of the AmericanSf 
and to receive with honour the joung Frenchmen who retumfed firom 
the New World.* Tlie parliamenU also talked of the inteiesU of the 

Am aitned onljr «t the ofiice of fint commiiBioDer of fiiunee, to attain wbicfa he ea- 
deavoured to aci^aire a litenuj reputation, and publiahed a panegyrio on ColberL 
Necker waa beginning to enjoj aome degree of repatation wben Turgot was di»> 
craoedf and anxioiis to preßt by tho disaipatioD in wnich the new miniatBry Clngny« 
uved, he presented itatements to M. de Maarepaa in which he exaggerated the reaonr* 
oea ofthe itate. The rapid fortune of Necker induced a favourable opinion orhia c»- 
pacity, and after Ciugny died ho waa nnited with hia successor, M. Tabonreau doi 
keaiiz, an appointment which he obtained pertly by the aasittance ofthe Marqniadc 
Pezay. After eight months' adminiatratioti, Neeker, on the 3d of July, 1777, com- 
peÜM bis coUeagne to reaign, and preiented hu aoceunta in 1781. Slwrtly after, he 
endeavoured to take advantage of the public favour, and aapired to a place in the 
Council. He insiated on it, aud threatened to remgn ; but he waa the dnpe of bis own 
preaumption, and was euffered to retire. In 1787 tie retumedto France, and wrote 
ag^ainat Calonne, wbo had accmed him aa the canae of thedeficieney inthefinanoea; 
thiadiapute ended in the exile of Necker; but, in 1788, when the general diapleaaura 
againat Brienne terrified the court, he wai again appointed controUer-general, but, 
feeling himaelf aupoerted b^ the people, he refused to accept the poat, unleaa onth« 
condition of not iabouring in conjunction with the prime miniiter. Eager Ibr popn* 
lar applauae, Necker hoped to govem every thing by leading the King to bope for 
an increase of power, and the people for a speedy democracy, by the debaaement of 
the higher orderi and the parliamenta. The report which he made to the Council on 
the 27th of December, 1788, reapecting the formation of the Statea-General, proved 
the fint epark which lighted the combustible matter tbat had long been prepared. 
On the lltn of July, when die court thooght fit to declare againat tte factiona, Neck- 
ar, who had become ab«>lutely their aentinel in the veiy Council of the Bjng, waa 
diamiased : but on the 16th the aaaembly wrote him a letter, expreasing their regret 
ot hia withdrawal, and informed him that they had obtained hia recal. Hia retura 
from Daale to Paris waa one continued triiimph. During the remainder of iho 
year he waa constantl v preaentinff new atatements on the reaonrcea of tlie reveniie ; 
but he ffoon perceivea that hia inSuence waa daiiy diminishing. At laat, the famoua 
Red Book appeared, and completely put an end to bis popularity; ao that in the 
OMinth of December he determmed to ny, aller having seen tho populace tear from 
the cate of bis houae, the inscription, ' To the adored miniater.' He died at Genev» 
on £e 9th of April, 1804, after a ahort but painful iUneta."— From a Memoir off 
Necker in the Bwgrapku Modem», £. 

* ** The American war waa the great change which blew into a flame the ember» 
•f iBBOvatMU. Bach waa the univeiml enthusiasm which aeised npon France ai it» 
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peopie« loudlj insisted on the sufienngs of the poor, and yet opposed 
Uie equalization of the taxes, as well as die abolition of the reraain« 
of feudal barbarism. All talked of the public weal, few desired it ; and 
the people, not yei kuowing who wece its true friends, applauded all 
thoae wno resisted pomr, its most obvious enemj. 

Bj the removal of Turgot and Necker, the itate of affaira was not 
chaiiged: the distress ofUie treasury remained the same. Those in 
power would have been willing to dispense, for a long time to come, 
with the Intervention of the nation, but it was absolutely necessary to 
subsist — it was absolutely necessary to supply the profusion of the 
court. The difficulty, removed for a moment bj die dismissal of a 
minister, bj a loan, or by the forced imposidon of a tax, appeared 
again in an aggravated form, hke every evil injudiciously neglected. 
The court hesitated, just as a man does who is compelled to take a 
dreaded but an indispensable step. An intrigue brought forward M. 
de Calonne, who was not in good odour with the public, because he 
had contributed to the persecution of La Chalotais. Calonne^ clever, 
brilliant, ferdle in resources, relied upon bis genius, upon fortune, and 
upon raen, and awaited the future with the most cxtraordinary apathy. 
It was his opinion that one pught not to be alarmed beforehand, or to 
disoover an evil tili the day before that on which one intends to set 
about repairing it. He seduced die court by his manners, touched it 
by bis eagemess to grant all that it required, afibrded the King and 
every body eise some happier moments, and dispelied the most gloomy 
presages by a gleam of prosperity and blind confidence.* 

That future which had been counted upon now approached : it be- 
came necessary at length to adopt decisive measures. It was impos- 
sible to bürden die people with fresh im^osts, and yet the coffers were 
eoipty« There was but one remedy which could be applied ; that was 
to reduce the expenses by die suppression of grants ; and if diis expe- 
dient should not suffice, to extend the taxes to a greater number of 
contributors, that is, to the nobility and clergy. These plans, attempt- 
ed successively by Turgot and Necker, and resumed by Calonne, 
appeared to the latter not at all likely to succeed, unless the consent 
of the privileged classes themselves could be obtained. Calonne, 
therefore, proposed to collect diem together in an assembly, to be called 
the. Assembly of the Notables, in oider to lay liis plans before them, 
and to gain their consent either by address or by convicdon. The as- 
sembly was composed of disdnguished members of the nobility, clergy, 
and magistrac/, of a great number of masters of requests and some 

commenoement, that nobles of the highest rank, prinees, dukes, and marqniaes, aoli- 
eited with impatient zeal comminiom in the regiments deetined to aid the inmar- 
genta. The panion for republican inatitutiona inereaaed with the auoceaiea of the 
American war, and at lengUi roae to »ach a height as to iufect even the coartien of 
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the paJace. The philo«ophers of France used eveiy method of flatteiy to bring 



oYer tlie yonnc nobles to their aide; and the profession of liberal opinionk became 
as indispensabTe a passport to the saloons of faahionas to the lavour of the poople."* 
'^Aiwmi's PrtmA RewMum, E. 

' To all the reqnesta of the ^een, M. Calonne wonld answer. * If whai 7011» 
r aaks is poasible, the thing is done ; if it ia inipossible, it ahall be dooe.' " 
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magfistratea of the prorinces. Bj means of this compontion, and 
still more bj the aid of the chief populär gentrj aiid plülosophers, 
whom he had taken care to introduce into this assembly, Caloime 
flattered himaelf that he should be able to cany his point. 

The too confident minister was mistaken. Public opiDion bore 
him a grudge for occupjing the place of Turgot and Necker. De- 
lighted in particular that the minister was obliged to render an account, 
it supported the resistance of the Notables. Yery warm discussioos 
eosued. Calonne dfd wrong in throwing upon his predecessors« and 
partiy on Necker, the ezisting State of the ezchequer. Necker replied, 
was exiled, and the Opposition became the more obstinate. Calonne 
met it with presence of mind and composure. He caused M. de 
Miromenil, keeper of the seals, who was conspiring with the purlia- 
iiients, to be dismissed. But bis triumph lasted on\y two iays. The 
King, who was attached to him, had, in engagin^ to support him, 
promised more than he couid perforra. He was shaken bj the repre* 
sentations of the Notables, who promised to sanction the plans of 
Calonne, but on condition that a minister more moral and more desenr- 
iiig of confidence should bc appointed to cany them into ezecution. 
Tue Queen, at tlie Suggestion of the Abb6 de Vermont, proposed to 
tlie King and prevailed on lüm toaccepta new minister, M.de Brienne, 
Arcbbishop of Toulouse, and one of the Notables who had contri» 
j»uted most to the min of Calonne, in hopes of succeeding him. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse, a man of weak mind and obstinat« 
disposition, had m>m bojhood set his heart upon becoming minister, 
and availed himself of all possible means in pursuii^ this ob|ect of 
his wishes. He relied principallj on the iniluence of women, whom 
he strore to please, and in which he succeeded. Ho caused his ad- 
nynistration of Languedoc to be every where extoUed. If, on attain- 
ing the post of minister, he did not obtaui the favour which Necker 
hadenjoyed, he had at least, in the ejes of the public, the merit of 
surpersediog Calonne. At'first, he was not prime minister, but he 
soon became so. Seconded bj M. de Lamoignon, keeper of the 
Seals, an invet«.<rate enemj to the parliaments, he commenced his ca- 
reer with considerable advcmtages. The Notables, bound bj the pro- 
mises which thejr had made, readilj consented to all that they had at 
first refused : land-tax, stamp-duty, suppression of the gratuitous Ser- 
vices of vassals, (corvies) provincial assemblies, were all cheerfitlly 
granted. It was not thcse measures themselves, but their author, 
whom they pretended to have resisted. Public opinion triumphed. 
Calonne was loaded with ezecrations ; and the NotaUes, supported 
by the public suifrage, neverthelesS' regretted an honour gained at the 
cost of the greatest sacrifices. Had M. de Brienne known how to profit 
\ty the advantages of his position ; had he actirelj proceedcd with the 
oxecution of the measures assented to bj the' Notables; had he sub- 
nütted them all at once and without delay to the parliament, at the 
instantVhen the adhesion of the higher Orders seemed to be wrung 
from them ; all would probably haye been over : the parliament, press- 
0d on all sides, would bare consented to erery thing, and this conces^ 
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flion, though partial and foreed, would probablj have retarded för a 
looff Cime the ftruggle which afterwards took place. 

Nothing of the kind, however, was done. Bj impnident delajs oc- 
canon was furaished for relapses ; the edicts were submitted onlj oiie 
after another ; the parliameat had time to discuss, to gain courage, 
and to recover flropi the sort of surprise by which the Notables had been 
taken. It registered, after long discussions, the edict enacting tbe 
■econd abolition of the corvtet^ and another permitting the free expor- 
tadon of com. Its animosity was pafticularly directed against the 
land-taz ; but it feared lest bj a refusal it should enlighten the pubtic, 
and show ^at its Opposition was entirelj selfish. It hesitated, wheu 
it was spared this embarrassment by the simultaneoüs presentation of 
the edict on the stamp-duty and the ]and-taXy and especially by open- 
ing the deiiberations with the formen The parliament had thus an 
opportunity of refiising the firat without entering into explanations res- 
peeting the second ; and, in attacking the stamp-duty, which affecteti 
the majority of the payers of taxes, it seemed to defend the interest of 
the pubüc At a sitting which was attended by the peers, it denounced 
the abuses, the profligacy, and the prodigaiity of tlie court, and de- 
manded Statements of ezpenditure. A counciilor, punning upon the 
UaU^ (statemento,) ezclaimed, ** Ct ne uniipas des itat$ mau des itats- 
gSniraux quHl nousfauV^ — ^* It is not Statements, but States-General that 
we wallt" This unezpected demand Struck eveiy one ^th astonish- 
ment Hitfaerto people had resisted because they suffered ; they had 
seeonded all sorts of Opposition, favourable or not to tlie populär cause, 
provided they were directed .against the court, which was blamed for 
ewerj eriL At the same time they did not well know what they ought 
to demand : they had always been so far from possessing any influence 
orer the goTemment, they had been so habituated to confine them- 
' sekes to complaints, that they complained without conceiving the idea 
of aeting, or of bringing about a revolution. l!he utterance of a Single 
Word presented an unezpected direction to the pubhc mind : it was re- 
peated by every mouth, and States-General were loudly demanded. 

D'Espremenü, a young counciilor, a vehement orator, an aritator 
without object, a demagogue in the parliaments» an aristocrat m the 
States-General, and who was declared insane by a decree of the Con- 
stituent Assembly — d*£spremenil showed himself on this occasion 
one of the most violent parliamentary declümers« But the Opposi- 
tion was secretly conducted by Dupont, a young man ofeztraordinary 
abilities, and of a firm and persevering character, the only one, per- 
haps, who, amid these disturbances, had a specific object in view, 
and was söücitous to lead bis Company, the court, and the nation, to 
a verj diffcrent goal from that of a parliamentary aristocracy. 

The parliament was divided into old and young councillors. The 
fim aimed at forming a oounterpoise to the royal authority, in order 
to give eonsequence to their Company. The latter, more ardent and 
more sincere, were desirous of introducing liberty into the State, yet 
without overtuming the political System under which they were bom. 
The parliament m^e an important admission ! it declared that it had 
nol the power to grant imposts» and that to the States-General alone 
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belonged the right of eitoblishing them ; and it required the King to 
commuiiicate to it Statements of äe revenues and the expenditure. 

This acknowledgment of incompetence and Usurpation, for the 
parliament had tili then arrogated to itself the right of sanctionin^ 
tazes» could not but ezcite astonishment The prelate minister« irri- 
tated at this Opposition, instantlj summoned the parliament to Ver- 
suilles, and caused the two edicts to be registered in * a bed of justice.* 
The parliament, on its retum to Paris, remonstrated, and ordered an 
inquiry into the prodigalities of Calonne. A decision in Council 
ijkstantly annuUed its decrees, and eziled it to Trojes. 

Such was the State of affairs on the 15th of August, 1787. The 
King^s two brothers, Monsieur and the Gount d'Artois, were sent, the 
one to the Court of Accounts, and the other to the Court of Aids, to 
have the edicts registered there. The former, who had become popu- 
lär on account of the opinions which he had expressed in the Assemblj 
of the Notables, was hailed with acclamations bj an immense muiti- 
tude, and conducted back to the Luxembourg amidst universal 
piaudits. The Count d*Artois, who was kno¥m to hare supported 
Calonne, was received with murmurs ; his attendants were attacked, 
and it was found necessaiy to have recourse to the armed force. 

The parliaments had around them numerous dependants, composed 
of lawyers, persons holding situations in the palace, clerks, and stu- 
dents ; an active bustling class, ever ready to bestir themselves in thehr 
behal£ With these natural allies of the parliaments were united the 
capitalists, who dreaded a bankruptcj ; the enUffhtened classes, who 
were devoted to all the opposers of power ; and lastly, the multitude, 
which alwajs sides with agitators. Serious disturbances took place, 
and the supreme authority had great difficultj to suppress them. 

The parliament sitting at Trojes met every day and called canses. 
Neither advocates nor solicitors appeared, and justice was suspended, 
as it had been so many times during the preceding Century. Meai»- 
while the magistrates became weary of their exile, and M. de Brienne 
was witliout money. Ile boldly maintained tliat he did not want any, 
and tranquillizcd the court, uneasy on this single point ; but, destitute 
of supplies, and incap^ble of putting an end to his difficuhies by an 
energetic resolution, he, entered into negotiation with some of the mera- 
bers of the parliament. His conditions were a loan of four huhdred 
and forty millions (of lirres,) payable by instalments, in four years, at 
the expiration of which the States-General should be convoaed. At 
this rate Brienne was willing to renounce the two imposts, the objects 
of so much discord. Having made sure of some members, he ima- 
gined that he was sure of the whole Company, and the parliament was 
recalled on the lOth of September. 

A royal sitting was beld on the 20th of the same month. The King 
«rent in person to present the edict enacting the creation of the suc- 
cessive loan and the conrocation of the States-General in fire years. 
No explanation had been given respecting the nature of this sitting, 
nnd it was not known whether it was *• a ^d of justice' or not. The 
looks of the members were glooray, nnd a profound silence prerailed, 
when the Duke of Orleans rose with agitated countenance and all tlie 
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si^nfl of Strang emotion ; he addressed the King, and asked him if 
this sitting were * a bed of justice/ or a free deliberation. ** It is a 
royal sitting/* replied the King. The counciilors Freteau, Sabatier, 
and d^Espremenü, spoke afterthe Duke of Orleans, and declaimed 
with their usual Fiolence. The registration was iminediatelj enforced : 
FreCeau and Sabatier were exiled to the Hieres Islands, and the Duke 
of Orleans to Viliers-Cotterets. The States-Greneral were postponed 
for five jears. 

Such were the principal events of the jear 1787. The jear 1788 
commenced with fresh hostilities. On the fourth of January the par- 
liament passed a decree agtiinst Utt/e§ de cachtt^ and for the recal of 
exiled persons. The King canceiled this decree ; the parliament cou- 
firmed it anew. 

Mennwhile the Duke of Orleans, banished to Yillers-Cotterets, 
could not endure his exilc This prince, in quarrelling with the court, 
had reconcUed himself with public opinion, wliich was at first un&- 
vourabie to him. Destitute alike of the diguitj uf a prince and the 
firmness of a tribune,* he was incapable of enduring so 'slight a pun- 

* '* Loait-Philippe-Joseph, Duke ofOrleans, one ofthe French princes ofthe blood. 
was boni at St. Cioud on tlie 13th of April, 1747, and rendered tho title of Dac de 
Chartres, which be bore tili hb father'a death, celebroted bjbia depravity. He waj in 
ftamre below the raiddle aize, bat very well made, and his features were regulär aud 
pleasing, tili libertinisni aud debaucbery covered tbem with red, inflamed puatule«. 
He was very earljr bald; was skillod in all bodily exercises; kind and compassioi^ 
ate in his domostic relations, and endowed with good natural abilities, though Igno- 
rant and credulous» As he was to suooeed the Duo de Penthievre in the offiee of 
higb admiral, he thought fit, iii 1778, to make a navol cain[>aigu. and commauded the 
rearguard of M. d'Orvilliers* fleet in thebattle offUshant, iu which he was on board 
an 84-ffuu ship. It was then assidnonsly rumoured that the Duc de Chartres had 
conceaJed himself in the hold of the shio ; which seems improbabks, as the veaael in 
which he was, was never within reach of the cannon. The court, however, took np 
this injurious anecdote, and, wheu he appeared, overwbelmed him with epigrams ; the 
King too, instead of makingbim highadmiral, «ippointed him colonel-general of tlw 
hussars — a siiigular and contemptuons reward for sea-service, which is said to have 
partlv laid the foundation of his hatred for Louis. Some time afterwards he aacended 
m a balloon ; aud as a few years beforehe had gono down into a miue, where he wu 
said to have tho>rn but little self-possession, it was staied that he had thought proper 
to show all the Clements his cowardicc. On the death of the Comte de Clerroont ha 
got himself appointed master of all the masonic lodges in France. In 1787 his father 
died, and he then took the title of Duke of Orleans, aud sought to render himself 
populär. By Üie advice of hii creatures, he opposed the King in the royal meeting ob 
tho 19th of Norember, 1787, and was exiled to Villc-s-CoUerets ; but in retum for the 
sums he lavished on the jt amalists, hesoon bocame the idol of the populace. Aiii>- 
ther method which he successfuliy put in practice to obtain the favour of the peo- 
ple, was to buyup com, and then rclieve thote who were lanrnishing undertheartifi* 
cial scarcity. in 1788-9, public tables were spread and fires fighted, by his ordor, for 
the paupers of the motropolis, aud sums of money were likewise distributed among 
thera. lu the very earliest meetings. he protested against the proceedings of his 
clianiber, and joined thatof tho (isry-^tot, with the dissentient members of lus ordoi. 
Froni thispenod he divided his time betwecn the meetiiijp of the national asserobly 
and thodo of his own advisers, who assembted first at the Palais Royal, and afterwartui 
at Passy. On the 'M of July he was nominated president of the national aasembly ; 
Hut he refused tho post, and busied himself in corrupting the regiment of French 
guarda,^nd in preparing the event« of July the 14th. Difayette having menaoed 
him with the tribunnU if oe did notleavtf France, he went over to England ; but at tho 
ciid of eight uioiuhs roturnod, and was reroived witli transport by the Jacobins. In 
1791 M. Thevciiurd, bofore he resigned tlte itdniiui«tFalionof the marine, caosedtbe 
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iihmenty and, in order to obtain hia recal» he descended to solicitatiotts 
eren to the Queen» bis penonal enemj. 

Brienne was ezasperated bj obstacles without posseMiog energj to 
to overcome them« Feeble in Europe against Prussia, to whicb he 
^acrificed Holland-— feebie in France against the parliament and the 
grandees of the State — he had now no supporter but the Queen» and, 
moreover, was freqnently checked in bis Operations by ill healtS. He 
neither knew how to suppress insurrection nor how to enforce the re- 
trenchments decreed by the King ; and, notwithstanding the rapidly 
approaching exhaustion of the exchequer, he affected an inconceiva- 
ble security. Meanwhile, amidst all these difficulties, he did not 
neglect to obtain new benefices for himself, and to heapnew dignities 
upon bis family. 

Lamoignon, the keeper of the seab, a man of a stronger mind but 
possessing less influenoe thau the Archbishop of Toulouse, concerted 
with him a new plan for accomplishing the principal object, that of 
destroying the political power of the parliaments. It was of import- 
ance to keep it secret Every thing was prepa^ ed in silence : private 
letters were sent to the commandants of the provinces ; the office 
wjiere the edicts were printed was surrounded with guards. It was 
intended that the plan should not be known tili the moment of its 
communication to the parliaments. That moment approached, and 
it was rumoured that an iniportant political act was in preparation. 
D*EspremenU, the councillor, contrived to procure a copy of the 
edicts, by bribiug one of the printer's men ; he then repaired to tlie 
palace, summoned bis colleagues to assemlole, and boldly denounced 
the plans of the minister. 

According to tlüs plan, the too extensive authority of the parliafaient 
of Paris was to be abridged, by the establishment of six great baillages 

duka to be appointed admira] ofFraiice, fo^ which the latter wentto thank the King 
in penoD, ana to aasure him how gromiy he had been miorepresented. When, how- 
ever, he appeared at the levee, all the courtien iiuulted him b the most outnigeoas 
manner, to which he woold never be penuaded that their maieoties were not privj, 
•od this ezcitad hia irreconcihible enmilv against them. On the ]5th of Septembet, 
1792, the commune of Paria authorized him toaaaume the name of Ecalite for hinuelf 
and his deacendants, and deputed him to the national Convention. Wben the King'a 
trial took pbu», the Dake of Orleans voted for the death of his condn with a degree 
ef coolneas which irritated the majority of the Jacobina themaelvea, and excited 
mnrmura throu^nt the aaaembly. On the iatal day he came to the Place de Louia 
XV., and was present dnring the ezecution in an open carriage ; as soon as the body 
was removed, he retiimed to the Palais Royal, and went in a carriage drawn by six 
borsea to revel at Raincy with his accomphces. It was then said that the Priiioe of 
Wales, baving been informed of his condact on this occasioii, tore in pieccs his Por- 
trait, which he had left him. Towards the end o( April, Robespierre caused hIa 
nsme to be erased from the Uat of Jacobiiis, though Egolit« had swom to the Con- 
vention, on the 4th of tliesamemonth, that if hisson, (the pre^nt King of France,) who 
had just fled with Diimonriez, was guilty, the image of Bratus, which was befor« 
his eyeB, would remind him of his diity. Soon aAerwards a Warrant was issued for 
hisarrest ; he was removed to the prison of Maneilles, and, afiter six months' capti- 
vity, Mnt to take his trial at Paris. As a matter of course, the revolutionary tribunal 
found hin) guilty, and he was guillotined on the 6Üi of November, 1793, wben he 
«»BS fortynjix years of age. He shrugged Itis Shoulders on hearing the people his« 
aud curi«e him as he was lod to death, and cried out, * They used to appUiud me ' ** 
Froitt au arücle in the .ßüyrayiMs üodsnie. £. ' rr 
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in its jurisdictioii. The power of jiidg^ng without appeal, and of re- 
gistering the Jaws and edlcta, was to ^ transferred to a plenary court, 
composed of peers, prelates, magistrates« and militarj officers; 
all appointed by the king. Even the captain of the guard was to have 
a deüberatiTe Yoice in it. This plan attacked tlie judicial authority of 
üioitf^rlianient, and utterly annihiiated its poUtioal power. The com- 
pam, Struck with consternation« knew notwhatcourse to pursue. h 
coifld not dehberate upon a plan which had not been submitted to it ; 
at the same tlme it was of importance that it should not suffer itself to 
be taken by surprise. In this embiirrassment it had recourse to an 
ezpedient at once firm and adroit«*— that of recapitulating and eon- 
firming in a decree all that it called constitational laws of the mo- 
naxchy, taking care to include in the nuinber its own existence and 
rights. By tins general measura it by no means forestalled the sup- 
posed projects of the govemment, and secured all that it wished to 
aecuTB. 

In consequence, it was declared, on the 5th of May, by the parlia- 
ment of Paris : 

** That France was a monarchy govemed by a king« according to 
the laws ; and that among these laws, severaJ, which were fundamen- 
tal, embraced and consecrated : 1. The right of the reigning house 
to the throne, firommale to male, in the order of primogenitnre ; 2. The 
right of the nation to grant subsidies freely through the organ of the 
States-General, regularly convoked and composed ; 3. The customs 
and capitulations of the provinoes ; 4. The irremoveability of the 
magistrates ; 5. The right of the courts to verify in each province the 
edicts of the king, and not to order the registration of themi uniess 
they were conformable to the oonstitutive laws of the province, as well 
aM to the fundamental laws of the State ; 6. The right of each Citizen 
not to be trled in any manner by other than his natural judges, who 
were those appointed by the law ; and, 7. The right, without which all 
the others were useless, of not being arrested by any order whatever, 
uniess to be delivered without delay into the hands of competent judges. 
The Said court protested against all attacks which might be made upon 
the principies above expressed.'* 

To this energetic resolution the minister replied in the usiml way, 
p^ways injudicious and ineffectual — he adopted violent measures 
against some of the members of the parliament. D'Espremenil and 
Goislart de Monsalbert, being apprized that they we^ threatened, 
sought refuge amidst the assembled parliament. An officer, Vincent 
d*Agoult, repaired thither at the head of a Company ; and, not know- 
ing the persons of the magistrates designated, he called ^em by their 
names. The deepest silence at first pervaded the assembly : all the 
councillors then cried out that they were d'Espremenil. At leogtli 
the real d'Esprenienil declared who he was, and foUowed the officer 
ordered to arrest him. The tumult was then at its height y the popu- 
liice accompanied the magistrates, hailing them with shouts of ap- 
plause. Three days afterwards,the King, in a bed of justice, caused the 
edicts to be registered, and tlie assembled princes and peers eihibited 
an Image of that plenary court which was to succeed the parliamenta. 

VOL. 1.— 4. 2 
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The Chatelet immediately issued a decree affaintt the edicts. The 
IMurliament of Rennes dedared all who should beloiiff to the plen^ry 
court infamous. At Grenoble, the inhabitants defended their macis- 
trates against two regiments. The troops themsekes, excited to dinobe- 
dience by the military noblesse, soon refused to act. When the com- 
mandant of Dauphin6 assembled his eolonels^toinquire if their soldiera 
were to be relied« upon, all of them kept silence. The joungest, whb 
was to apeak first« ^plied that no reliance was to be placed on bis, 
from the colonel do wnwards. To this resistitnce the minister opposed 
decrees of the great Council, which cancelled the decbions of the 
sovereign courts, and he punished eight of them with ezile. 

The court, annojed by the higher Orders, which made war upon it in 
espousing the interests of the people and calling for their inteiference, 
had recourse, on its part, to the same means. It resolved to summon 
the tUrs-itat (the thffd estate) to its aid, as the kings of France had i 
formerj 7 done to break up the feudal sjstem. It then urged, with all 
Its migbt, the convocation of the States-Greneral. It ordered investi* 
gations respecting the mode of their dssembling ; it called upon wri- 
ters and leamed bodies to give their opinions ; and, whilst the aasem- 
bled clergj declared on its part that a speedy convocation was desira- 
ble, the court, accepting the challenge, suspended at the same time tke 
meeting of the plenary court, and fixed the öpening of the States- 
Generiü for the first of May, 1789. ' Then followed the retirement of 
the Archbishop of Toulouse, who, by hold plans feebly executed, had 
provoked a resistance, which he ought either not to have excited or to 
have overcome. And on quitting office he left the exchequer in dis- 
tress — ^the payment of the renUs of the Hotel de Ville suspended — all 
the authorities in hostility — all the provinces in arms* As for himself, 
possessing an income of eight hundred thousand francs from bene- 
fices, the archbishopric of Sens, and a cardinal's hat, if he did not 
make the public fortune, he at least made his own. By hls last piece 
of advlce he recommended to the King to recal Necker to the ministry 
of the fmances, that he might fortirjr himself with his popularity 
against oppositions which had become unconquerable. 

It was during the two years 1787 and 1788 that the French were 
desirous to pass from vain theories to practice. The struggle between 
the highest authorities excited the wisb« and fumished the occasion, to 
do so. During the whole course of the Century, the parliament had 
attacked the clergy, and exposed its ultramontane predilections. Af- 
ter theclergy, it had attacked the court, condemned its abuses of pow- 
er, and denounced its extraragance. Threatened with reprisals, and 
attacked, in its tum, in its existence, it had at length just restored to 
the nation prerogatives which the court would have wrested from it 
for the purpöse of transferring them to an extraordinary tribunal. 
After having thus apprized the nation of its rights, it had exerted its 
energi«s in excitin^ and protecting insurrection. On the other band, 
the high clergy in delivering their charges, the nobility in fomenting 
the disobedience of the troops, had joihed their efforts to those of tlie 
magistracy, and summoned the people to arms in behalf of their pri 
ileges. 
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The eourt, pressed by these various enemies, had made but a feebie 
lasiatance. Avrare of the necesaitj of acting, jet alirays deferring 
the moment for doing so» it had at times abolished some abuses, rath- 
er for the benefit of the ezchequer than of the people, and then sank 
again into inactivitj. At length, findhig itself attacked on all sides» 
obsenrtng that the higher Orders were calling the people into the lists, 
itresoJved to introduce them there itself by convokingthe States- 
Greneral. Hostile during the whole of the centuiy to the philosophic 
spirit, it now appealed to the latter« and submitted the constitutions of 
the kingdom to its investigation. Thus the first authorities of the 
State e^ibited the Singular spectacle of usurpers disputing the pos- 
session of an object before the face of the rightful owner, and at last 
eren calling upon him to act as judge between them. 

Such was the State of alTairs when Necker returned to the minbtry. 
Confidence foUowed him; credit was instantlj restored ; the most ur- 
gent difficulties were remored. He provided, by means of expedients« 
for indispensable ezpenses« tili the me^ting of the States-General« tlie 
remedy that was universally called for. 

The great/questions .relative to their Organization began to be dis- 
cussed. It was asked what part the tiersMat would bare to act there ; 
whether it would appear as an equal or a supplicant ; whether it 
would obtain a representation equal in number to that of the two 
higher orders ; whether the discussions would be carried on by indivi- 
duals or by orders ; and whether the iiers would not bare merely a Sin- 
gle voice against the two voices of the nobility and clergy. 

The first question discussed was that relative to the number of the 
deputies. Never had philo^phic controrersy of the eighteenth Century 
ezcited such agitation. Peopie's minds became warmed by the positive 
amportance of the question. A keeü, concise, energetic writer, took» 
in this discussion, that place which the greatest geniuses of the age 
had occupied in the philosophical discussions. The Abb6 Sieyes, in a 
book which gare a powert Impulse to the public mind, asked this 
question : ** What is the tiers-itat f *' And he answered : "Nothing.** 
— " What ought it to bei"— •• Evcry thing."* 

The States of Dauphin6 ossembled in spite of the court The two 
higher orders, more adroit and more populär in that country than any 
where eise, decided that the representation of the third estate should be 



* ** Bonaparte süd to me one Any, * That fool Sieyea ia ai credalona ai a Ca 
dra.' In the intercoane, not veiy fre^uent certainly, which I had with hiin, he 
appeared to be far beneath the reputation which he had acquired. He reposed a 
blind confidence in a maltitude of agents, whomhe had aent into all parts of France. 
Sieyes had written in bis coontenance, * Give me monejr.' I reeollect that I one day 
alladed to thia ezprenion in the anzioua face of Sie^ to the fint consol. ' You 
are right/ obaenred be to me, amiling, * when money is in qneationf Sieyea iaquite a 
matter-of-fact man. He lends bis ideoloij^y to the ri^ht aboat, and thua becomes 
eaiUy manageable. He readily abandona bta conatitutional dreaina for a good roand 
feom, and that is yery eonvenient/ M. de TaUeynind, who ia ao eapable ofeatimatinc 
men, and whose aamirable nyings well deterve to oceopy a place in bistoiy, had 
lonx entertained an indifferent opinion of Sieyea. One day, when he was Converting 
with the second conaal conceming him, Cambacer^a aaid : ' Sieyea, howeyer, ia a 
yerr profoiind man.' 'Profoimd!' aaid Talleyrand, 'yes, be ia a cayity, aperftei 
eavitj, aa yoa would aay.' "— Bonrneww'a Memrin ifNofdwiu £• 
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equa] to that 6f the nobility aod the clergy. The parliament of Paris, 
foreseeing alreadj the consequeoce of its improTident provocations, 
peroeived plainlj that the tien^tat was not coming in as auxiliary, 
but as master ; and, in registering the edict of convocation, it enjoined, 
as an express clause, the maintenance of the forms of 1614, which 
reduced the third order to a mere cipher. Having abeady rendered 
itself unpopulär bj the difficulties which it had thrown in the way of 
the edict that restored civil rights to Prostestants, it was on that day 
completely unmasked, and the court ftüly revenged. It was the first 
to eicperience the instability of populär favour ; but, if at a later pe* 
riod the nation might appear ungrateful towards chiefs whom it forsook 
one after another, on this occasion it had good recuon to tum its back 
on the parliament, for that body stopped short before the nation had 
recovered auy of its rights. 

The court not daring to decide these important questions itself, or 
rather desirous of depriving the two higher Orders of their popularity 
for its own benefit, asked their opinion, with the intention of not adopt*- 
ingit,if, as it was probable, that opinion should be un&vourable to the 
iiers'itat It summoned therefore a new Assemblyof Notables, in 
which all the questions relative to the holding of States-Grenerol were 
bronght forward. The discussions were warm: on the one band, 
great stress was laid on ancient traditionS ; on the other, on natural 
rights and reason. Even in going back to traditions, the cause of the 
tiers'iiat still had the advantage ; for, in Opposition to the forms of 
1614 demanded by the higher Orders, forms yet more ancient were 
adduced. Thus, in certain assemblies, aiid on certain points,.the 
members had voted individuaUy ; sometimes they had deUberated by 
provinces, not by orders ; frequently the deputies of the tiers had 
equalled in'number the deputies of the nobility and dergy. Why 
then refer to ancient usaees ? Had not the powers of the State been 
in a continual revolution f The royal authority, at first sovereign, then 
vanquished and despoiled, raising itself again with the aid of the 
people, and again uniting all the powers in its own hands, exhibited 
a perpetual confliot and an ever-changing position. The clergy 
were told, that if they were to take ancient times fer their Standard, 
they would cease to be an order ; the nobles, that the possessors of üefu 
only were qualified to be elected, and that thus most of them would be 
ezduded fix>m the deputation ; the parliaments themselves, that they 
were but unfidthfui officers of royalty ; lastly, all Were assured that 
the French Constitution had been but one long revolution, during 
which each power had successively predominateid ; that every thing 
had been innovation, and that amid this vast conflict it was for reason 
alone to decide. 

The tiersMat comprehended nearly the whole nation, all the use- 
ful, iudustrious, enlightened cls^ses. If it possessed but a portion of 
the ionds, at least it wrought them all ; and according to reason, il 
was not too muchto allow to it a number of deputies equai to thatof 
the tiro other orfiers. 

The Assembly of Notables declared itself against what was called 
tiM doubling of the third estate. One of the govemilient offices, thal 
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Qfrer which Monneor, the king's brother, pretided, Yoted for this 
doubliiig.* The couit, then^ taking, as it Baid,into consideration the 
opinion of the minoritj, the sentiments expressed by several princes of 
the blood, the wisbes of the three Orders of Dauphin^« the demänd of 
the proYincial assemblies« the example of sereral countries of the king- 
dom, ike opinion of various pMie writersy and the recommendatioiis 
eontaiaed in a great number of addre88e»--<he court ordained, thal the 
total number ofthe deputies sbould be at least athousand; that it 
should be formed in a ratio composed of thepopulation and theamount 
of taxes paid by each baillage^ and that the number of the deputies of 
the tiers'6tat should be equal to that ofthe other two Orders united. 

This declaration excited universal enthusiasm. As it was attributed 
to Necker, it raised bim in the fayour of the nation, and gained him 
the increased enmity of tho great^t Still it decided nothing as to the 
vote by individuhls or by c^ers, but it included it by implication ; 
for it was useless to augment the number of rotes if they were not to 
be eounted ; aud it left the tiersMat to seize by main force what was 
refused to it at tlie moroent. It therefore conveyed an idea ofthe weak* 
ness of the court, and of Necker himself* That court included an 
asseinblage of inclinations which^ndered any decisire result impos- 
sible. The King v^as moderate« equitable, studious, and too distrust- 
fiil of bis own abilities ; loving the people, and readily listening to 
their coroplaints. He was nefertheless seized at times wiJi su- 
perstitiotts terrors, and &icied that he beheld anarchy a|id impiety 
marching hand in band with hberty and toleration. The philosophic 
spirit in its first flights could not but commit extravaganoes, and a timid 
and religious king could not help being alarmed at them« Orercome, 
at erery Step, by weakness, terror, and uncertainty, the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. resolred for bis own part to mAke every sacrifice. Not 
knowing how to impose such eonduct on others, the victim of bis in- 
dulgence for the court, of bis condescension to the Queen, he expiated 
all Uie faults which he had not committed, but which became bis own 
because he winked at their commission. The Queen, engrossed by 
pleasure, dazzling aU around her by her charms, was desirous that 
her husband should enjoy tranquiUity, that the exeheouer should be 
füll, that the court and her subjects should adore .her.} Sometimes ' 

* « ThiB rmolatioii was earried b^ the tmgU eatiüng Tote of Monsienr. who wmi 
•fterwards Louis XVIIL When it was reported to Loub XVL, ha ofMenred, ' J«t 
tbeniAdd mine, [ ^ive it willingl^.' "— La&awM. E. 

t ** The concesBiOM of Neclcer were those ofa man Ignorant ofthe first principles 
of the government of mankind. It was he who overtamed the monarch^, and 
brought Louis XVI. to the scafibkL Marat, Danton, Roberoierre himaeif, did lern 
intschierto France. Necker was the anthor of all the evila wnieh desolated France 
durini^ the Revolution ; all the blood that was shed rests on bis head.*' — Btmrriauiß'M 
Menunn of NapoUim. E. 

t Madame le Bnin, the celebrated painter, in her Mmunn, written bj herseif, drawa 
die following pictnre of this princeas: 

** It was in the year 1779 that I painted for the first time the portraii ofthe Qneeu, 
dien in the flower of her youth and beantjr. Marie Antoinettc was lail «: quisiuMy 
well tuade, sitfficIenUy plump withont being too much so. Her arm.4 ^^^ * süperb, 
her hands smaM, perfect in form, and her feet eharminc. Her gait vmn r^m f!'nri^ 
'ul thau that of any womon in Fraooe ; she held her kead very erect, .r m a uiajssüy 
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* she concmred with the King for the purpose of effeotmg fefonns« 
when the necessitj for thern appeared urgent At otliers, on the coo- 
trarj, when she conceived the supreme authoritj to be threatened« and 
her coort friends despoUed, she stopped the King, renioved the popu- 
lär rainisters, and destroyed at onee the means and hopes of improve- 
ment. She jielded more especially to the influenae of a portion of 
the nobility who lived around the throne, fiitteiüng on favours and 
abuses. This court nobility was solicitous, no doubt, like the Queen 
herseif, that the King should have wherewithal to supply a lavish pro- 
fusion ; and from this motive it was inimical to the parliaments when 
they refused taxes, but became their allj when they defended its pri* 
vileges, by refusing, under specious pretezts, the territorial impost. 
Amidst these contraiy influences, the King, not daring to face difficul- 
ties, to condemn abuses, or to suppress them authoritatively, gave way 
by tums to the court and to public opinion, without satisfying either* 
If, duringthe course of the eighteenth Century, when the philoso- 
phers, assembled in an alley of the Tuileries, wished success to Fre> 
derick and the Americans, to Turgot and Necker — ^if, when tliey did 
notyet aspire to govem the State, but merely to enlighten princes, and 
foresaw at most the distant revolutions which the signs of disquietude 
and the absurdity of ezisting institutions iully authorized them to ex* 
pect — if the king had spontaneously established sonie equality in the 
official afipointments, and giyen sorae guarantees, all discontent would 
hare been appeased for a long time, and Louis XYI. would have been 
as much adored as was Marcus Aurelius.* But when all the autho* 
rities had been debased by a long struggle, and all the abuses unyeiled 
by an Assembly of Notables ; when Uie nation, called into the quar- 
rel, had conceived the hope and the will to be something, that wiU be- 

which enabled jon.to dntiiigutth the Mvereign amtdit «U her coart, and yet thet 
majeetjr did not tn the least detract from the extreme kindnew and benevolenee of her 
look. In ihort, it is extremely difficalt to convejr' to anjr one who hai not aeen the 
Qaeen, any idea of all the ^acea and all the dignitj that were combiued in her. Her 
(eaturea were not regulär ;'ahe derived from b^r family that long, narrow oval, pe> 
euliar to the Aostrian nation. Hererea were not large ; their colour was nearl? bin«, 
and they had an intellectual and mild ez|>reaiion ; mir noae wai thin and hanoaoma, 
her mouth not too large, thoiigh the lips were rather thick. Bat the moat remaik> 
able thing about her face was me brilliancy of her complexion. I never aaw any ao 
briUiant— yea, brUliant ia the word — ^for hen akin wai so traniparent that it took no 
ahade. Hence I never could render itaeffectao as |o pleaae myaelf; I lacked coioun 
to repraeent that freahneai, those delicate tonea, which belonged ezduaively to tha& 
fascinating face, and which I never obaerved in anr other woman. As for her coo- 
versation, it woqld be difficult for me to deicribe all iti gracot all iti benevolence. I 
do not thtnk that the dueen Marie Antoinotte ever miaKd an occasion to ny an agreo- 
able thinc to those who had the hononr to approach her. During the first aitting 
that I had of her majesty on her return from Fontainebleau, I ventured to remark to 
the dueen how much the erectness of ber head beightened the diguity of her look. 
She answered, in a tone of pleasantiy, * If I were not a Ciueen, people would aay 
that I have an insolent iook—would they not V " £. 

* ** The iife of Marcus Aurelius was the neblest commentaiy on the precepta of 
Zeno. He was severe to bimself, indiilgent to the imperfection of oUiers, juMt and 
benefksent to all mankind. War he detested, an the disgrace and calamity of human 
r*ature. His meuiory was revered by a graieful posterity, and, above a Century afler 
OH death, many persons preserved ms image among those of their 4ionaehold goda." 
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I imperatiTe. The States-Greneral was promised to the natioti ; k 
demanded thatanearlytimeahouldbefixedfortheirconvocation; wfieu 
tbat time was uear at hand, it insisted on the preponderance in them : 
thia was refused, but, iu the doubling of the representation, it was für* 
nished with the means of conquering that preponderance. ' Thus the 
govemment never yielded but partially, and when it could no longer 
resist ; but then the strength of the nation had increased, it was 
aware of its power» and required all that it conceived itself capable of 
accompUshing» A oontinuai resistance, irritating its ambitiou, must 
aoon ha¥e the effect of rendering it insatiable. But even then, if a . 
great minister» communicating somewhat of energj to the King, con- 
ciliating tlie Queen, bridUng the phvileged cJasses, had anticipated 
and saüsfied at once the national expectations by giving of bis own 
aceord a free Constitution ; 4f he had gratified the inipulse to ad 
which the nation then feit, bj summoning it immediately, not to re- 
fonn the State, but to discuss its annusd interests in a readj constituted 
State— ^perhaps the conflict would not have taken place. But it^would 
have been absolutelj necessarj to ineet the difficultj instead of giv- 
ing waj to it, and above all to sacri£ce numerous pretensions. It 
would have required a man of streng conriction, and possessing a re- 
soJution equal to bis conviction ; and this man, no doubt, hold, ener- 
getic, perhaps passionate, would have alarmed the court, whidh desir- 
ed no such person. In order to spare at one and the same time the 
public opinion and the old interests, the kinff had recourse to hall 
measures. He selected, as we have seen, a hal^philosophic, half-ener^ 
^tftic minister, and who possessed immense popularity, because, at that 
time, demi-popular intenäons in an agent of power surpassed all 
hopes, and ezcited the enthusiasm of a people, whom the demagogue 
spirit of its leaders was very soon afterwards incapable of satisfying« 
Men's minds were in a universal ferment. Assemblies were form- 
ed throughout France, like those of England, and called by the same 
name, that of clubs. Nothilig was discussed in them but the abuses 
to be abolished, the reforms to be effected, and the Constitution to be 
established. A rigid inquiry into the State of the country produced 
Irritation. Its State, political and economical, was in truth intolera- 
ble. There was nothmg bat Privileges belonging to individuab, clas- 
ses, towns, provinces, and to trades themselves ; nothing but shackles 
upon the industry and genius of man« Civil, ecclesiastical, and miü- 
tary dignities, were ezclusively reserved for certain dasses, and in 
those classes for certain individuals. A man could not embrace a pro- 
fession unless upon certain titles and certain pecuniary conditionSb 
The towns possessed their Privileges for the apportioning the aasess* 
ment, and the levying of taxes, and for the choice of magistratea 
The veiy pensions couverted by the survivors into family propertie% 
acarcely allowed the monarch to show any preferences. He had 
uothing left to bis disposal but a few pecuniary gifts, and he had eve» 
tieen obliged to quarrel with the Duke de Coigny about the abolitiot: 
of a useless place.* All was therefore monopolized by a few handa» 

* 8m BoaiD6*» JJf^MJfit. 
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aud the bordens bore npon a Single claae. The nobilit^ and dio dn^ 
gy possessed nearJy two thirds of the ianded property. The odier 
thinl, belonging to the people, paid taxes to die king, a mnltitude 
of fieudal dues to the nobüity, the tithe to the clergy, and was« mors» 
over, liabJe to the devastations of noble sportsmen and their game* 
The taxes on consumption weighed heavily on the great mass, and 
consequently on the people. The mode in which they were levied 
was vexatious : the gentry might be in arreaf with impunity ; the peo- 
ple, on the other band, ill treated and imprisoned, were doomed to 
suffer in body in defaiilt of'goods. ft subsisted, theref<N«, by the 
sweat of the brow ; it defended with its blood the upper classes of So- 
ciety, without being able to subsist itself. The baurgeaine^ industri- 
ous, enlightened, less miserable certainly than tJie peasantry, bat en- 
riching the kingdom by its industry, reflecdng lustre npon it l^^ its 
talents, obtained none of the adrantages to wliich it had a rigbt. 
Jnsdce, administered in some of the provinces by the gentry, in ihe 
royal jurisdicdons by magistrates who purehased their ofliceiJt was 
slow, firequendy pardal, lüways ruinons, and particularly atrocious in 
eriminal cases. Jndividual liberty was yiolated by hUr€8 de eaehtt^ 
and the liberty of the press by the royal censors. Lasdy, the State, 
ifl-defended abroad, betrayed by the mistresses of Louis XY., com- 
promised by the weakness of the ministers of Louis XVI., had recent- 
ly been dishonoured in Europe by the disgracefui saerifice of Holland 
and Poland. 

The populär masses be^n already to put themseWes in roodon ; 
disturbances had several tupes.broken out during the struggle of the 
parliaments, and especially on tbe retirement of the Jirchbishop of 
Toulouse. That minister had been bumed in effigy ; the armed force 
had been insulted, and even attacked ; the magistracy had been back- 
ward in prosecudng the rioters, who supported their cause. The pub- 
lic mind, agitated by these events, fuU of tbe confused idea of a speedy 
revoludon, was in a condnual ferment The parliaments and the 
higher Orders already saw the arms which they had given to the peo- 
ple directed against themselves. In Bretagne, the nobility had op- 
posed the doubling of the third estate, and had refiised to elect depu- 
des ; the hcurgtouie^ who had so powerfully served against the court, 
then tumed against them, and sanguinary confliots ensued. The 
court, conceiving itself not sufficiendy revenged on the Breton nobl- 
Itty,* refused them its aid, and, on the contrary, imprisoned some of 
dieir number who came to Paris for the purpose of remonstrating. 

The Clements themselves seemed to be let loose. A hailstorm, on 
die 13th of July, had made havoc among the crops, and was likely to 
increase the difficulty of supplying Paris, especially amidst the troubles 
that were preparing. All the activity of commerce was scarcely suffi- 
cient to collect tbe quantity of prorisions necessary for that great capi- 
tal ; and it might naturally be expected that it would soon be ^^ry 
difficult to subsist it, when confidence should be shaken and the Com- 
munications internipted by polidcal disturbances. Ever since the 

• 8m BoaiOi't itf^HMJrcs. 
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cruel Winter which had succeeded the disasters of Louis XIV., and 
immortalized the charitj of Fenelon, so severe a seaiton had not been 
known as that of 1788-1789. The beneficence which was tlien dis- 
plajed in the most affecting manner was not sufficient to alleviate thip 
wretchedness of the people. A great number of vagabonds, without 
profession and without reaources, thronged from all parts of France, 
and paraded their indigence and their nakedness from Versailles to 
Paris. At the slightest nimour, they eagerly came forward to profit 
hj chances, which are always faroürable to those who have eveiy 
thinff to gain, even to the subsistence for the passing daj.* 

Thus every thing concurred to produce a revolution. An en« 
tire Century had contributed to unveil abuses, and to carry thero to 
excess ; two years to stir up insuirection and to ezasperate the popu- 
lär masses by making them interfere in the quarrel of the privtleged 
Orders. In short, natural dbastem, and a fortuitous concurrence of 
▼arious circumstances, brought on the catastrophe, the epoch of which 
might have been dieferred, but which was sure to happen sooner or 
later. 

It was amidst these circumstances that tlie elections took place. 
They were tumultuous in some proTiuces, active every where, and 
▼ery quiet in Paris, where great unanimity prevailed. Lists were dis- 
tributed, and people strove to promote concord and agood understand* 
ing. Tradesmen, lawyers, literary men, astonished to find themselves 
assembled together for the first time, raised themselves up by degrees to 
liberty. In Paris, they reappointed themselves the bureaux formed by 
the King, and, without changing the persons, asserted their power by 
oonfirming them. The leamed Bailly quitted bis retreat at Chaillot : 
a stranger to intrigues, and deeply impressed with his noble mission, 
be proceeded alone and on foot to the assembly. He paused by the 
way on the terrace of the Feuillans. A young man, whom he did not 
know, respectfuUy accosted him. " You will be retumed," said he. 
** I cannot teil,** replied Bailly ; " that honour ought neither to be so- 
licited nor reÄised.** The modest academician resumed his walk, 
repaired to the assembly, and was chosen successively elector and 
deputy. 

The election of the Count de Mirabeau was sWrmy ; rejected by the 
nobility, supported by the tters-itat^ he agitated Provence, his native 
country, and it was not long before he showed himself at Versailles. 

The court had no wish to iniluence the elections. It was not dis- 
pleased to see a great number of cwrti retumed, reckoning upon their 
Opposition to the high ecclesiasücal dignitaries, and at the same time 

* ''The charitj ofFenelon, which immortalized the dinstrous epoch of Lonii 
SV., was DOW equalied bjr the humane beneficenee of the clergy of Paris ; bat all 
their eiTorts conld not keep pace with the immense mass of indigence, which was 
■welled by the confluence of dissolnte and abandoned characters from every part of 
France. Thete wretchee assembled round the throne, like the sea-birds round this 
wreck, whwh are the harbingers of death to the sinking mariner, and alreadr appear» 
ed in fearful numbers in the »treets on occasion of the slightest tumult They were 
all in a State of destitntion. and for the most part owed their Itfe to the charitj of tha 
eeclesiastics, whom they afVerwards massacred in cold blood in the prison of CsJ 
^AU»om*§ firmuk RndlMiiam, E. 
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upon their respect for the throne. It ib true that it did not foresee all tlnt 
was to happeo ; and in the deputies of the tiers it perceived rather ad« 
versaries to the nobiUtj than to itself. The Duke of Orleans was ac- 
cused of takingactive Steps to procure the nomination of himself and 
bis Partisans. Already numbered amoiig the enemies of the court, 
the allj of the parliaments, and ccüled for as leader, with or without 
his consent, bj the populär partjrhe was accused of varions underband 
practices. A deplorable scene took place in the Fauzbourg St. An- 
toine, and, as people are fond of giving an author ta all events, it was 
laid to his charge. Reveillon, a manufacturer of stained paper, who 
had an extensive manufactoiy, improving our industiy and furnishing 
employment to tliree hundred workmeQ, was accased of an Intention 
to reduce their wages to one half. The populace threatened to burn his 
house. Means were found to disperse them, but they retumed on the 
following day ; thehoufe was broken into, set on fire, and destrojed. 
Notwithstanding the threats held outonthefirstdaj by the assailants, 
notwithstandingthe meeting agreed upon for the 8ecOnd,the authorities 
were very late before they began to act, aud.then tliey acted with extreme 
severity; They waited tili the people had niade theuiselves masters of the 
house, they tlien attacked them with fury, and were obliged to slaughter 
a great number of those ferocious aad intrepid men, who afterwards 
showed themselves on all occasions, and received the name ofbrigands. 

All the parties wliich were already fonned accused each other ; the 
court was reproached with its first tardy and afterwards cruel proceed- 
ings ; it was supposed that it wished to leave the people time to act 
that it might make an exauiple and exercise its troops. 

The money found on the destroyers of Rereillon's house, and the 
expressions that dropped from some of them, led to the conjecture that 
tliey were urged on by a secret band. The enemies of the pcpular 
purty accused the Duke of Orleans of a wish to try his reyolutipuary 
bands. 

That nrince had been endowed with excellent qualities. He iiad 
inherited immens|3 wealth ; but, addicting himself to dissolute habits, 
he had abused allthese gifts of nature and offortune. Without consis- 
tency of character, alternately regardlcss of public opinion and greedy 
of popalarity, he was hold and ambitious one day, docile and absent 
on the morrow. HaringquarreUed with the Queen, he had become an 
enemy to the court. When parties began to form themsielves, he had suf- 
fered his name to be employed, and it is said, his wealth also. Flattered 
with the yague prospect before him, he was active enough to draw ac- 
cusation on himself, though not to ensure success ; and his partisans, 
if they entertained any serious pluns, must have been driven to despair 
by his inconstant ambition. 

( The momcnt of the convocation at length arrived. In this common 
danger, the higher Orders, creeping dose to the court, had grouped 
themselves around the princes of the blood and the Queen. They 
strove by ilattery to gain the country gentlemen, and in their absehce 
they ridiculed their clownishness. The clergy endeavoured to gain 
over the plebeinns of its order, and the military noblesse those belong- 
ing to the same class with itself. The parliaments, which had exped- 
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edto plaj the principal part in the States-General, began to apprehenJ 
that their ambition had miscalculated. The deputies of the iiers-itat^ 
strong in the superioritj of their talents« in the energetic eloquence of 
their Speeches, eneouraged bj continual intercommunication, nay, 
spurred on bj the doubts which manj had conceived respecting thi^ 
success of their efibrts, had taken the firm resolation not to jield. 

The King alone, who had not enjoyed a momen^'s repose since tho 
commencement of bis reign, regarded the States-General as the ter 
mination of bis embarrassmen^ts, Jealous of bis authoritj, rather for 
the sake of bis children, to whom he deemed it bis duty to transmit 
this patrimonj entire, than for bis own,he was not displeased to restore 
a portion of it to the nation, and to tbrow upon it the difBculties of the 
ffovemiBent. Accordinglj, it Was with joj that he made preparations 
tor this grand assemblage. A hall had been bastilj got readj ; the 
costumes were determined upon, and a humiliating badge had been 
imposed on the ttersStoL Men are not less jealous of their dignitj 
than of their rights: with a very just pride, the fnstructions forbade the 
deputies to condescend to anj degrading ceremonial. This new fault 
of the court originated, like many otbers, in the desire to preserve at 
least the Symbols when the realities had ceased to exist. It could not 
but produce a deep irritation at a moment when, before attacking, the 
parties began to measure one anotber with their eyes. 

On the 4th of May, the day of the opening, a solemn procession 
took place. The King, the three orders, all the great dignitaries of 
the State, repaired to the church of Notre-Dame. The court had dis- 
playedextraordinary magnificence. The two higher orders were splen- 
didly dressed. Princes, dukes and peers, gentlemen, prelates, were 
dad in purple, and wore hats with plumes of feathers. The deputies 
of the iiers'Stat^ covered with piain black cloaks, came next; and, 
notwithstanding their modest exterior, they seemed stronff in their 
nomber and their prospects. It was remarked that the Duke («f Or- 
leans, placed in the rear of the nobility, chose rather to lag behind, 
and to mingle with the foremost deputies of the third estate. 

This national, military, and religious pomp— -those pious cbants — 
those martialinstruments — and, abore all, the importance of the event 
-^eeply moved all bearts. The discourse delivered by the Bishop of 
Nanci, fuU of generous sentiments, was enthusiastically applauded, 
notwithstanding the sacredness of the place and the presence of the 
Sing. Great assemblageselevate us. They detach us from ourselres 
and attacb us to otbers. A genered intoxication was diffused, and all 
at once many a beart feit its animosities subside, and became filled for 
a moment with humanity and patriotism.* 

* I sfaould not qnotethe following pamge from the Jftimaim of Ferrieres, it baw 
detncton had not ventared to carp atevery thing in the acenea ofthe French Revo- 
lution. The paarage which I am abont to extract will enableüie reader to jndge of 
die eifeet prodaced npon the leaat plabeian hearta by the national aolemnitiea ofthia 
grand epoch. 

" I yield to the pleaanra of reeordins here the impreaaion made npon me by tfata 
. augnatand tonching ceremqny ; I ■hall tranacribe the acconnt ofit which I then 
wrote down, whilst atUl ftiU ofwhat I had feit If thia paasage ia not hiitorioal, it 
will perhapa have a atronger intereat for aome readefs. 
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The openingof the Statev-General took place on the foUowmg day, 
May, 5 1789. The King was seated on an elevated throne, the 
Queen beside him, the court in Stalls, the two higher orders on both 
sides, the tieri^tat at the faither end of the hall, and on lower seats. 

" The nobilitjr in black coatt, the other ganneot« of cloth of fold, silk cloak, lace 
eravattplMined hat turned npaU Hemi IV. ; the clergy insurplice, wide mantk;, squaro 
cap : the bishopa in their purple rohes, with their rochets ; tne tun dreased in black, 
with silk mande, and cambric cravat. The King placed himseif on a platform riehl^ 
deeorated; Monaienr, the Connt d* Artoia, the prinees, the ministen, the neat cA^ 
oers of the crown, were aeated below the King; the Queen placed heiaelf oppoüite 
to the King ; Madame, the Counteas d' Artois, the prinoesaea, the ladiea of the 
eourt, Buperbly dreased and covered with diamonda,compo!iedamagnificent retinae 
for her. The streeta were hang with tapestry belonging to the orown ; &e re^- 
nients of the French and Swisaguardafonnedalinefrom Notre-Dame to St Looia; 
an immense concoiine ofpeople iooked on^aa we paased, in respectfal ailenoe; the 
balconies were adorned with costly stufTs, the Windows üHed with spectators of all 
ages, of both sezes, lovely women elegantly attired : every face bespoke kindly emo- 
Cioii, eyerveye sparkied with joy; clapping of hands, ezpressions of the wärmest 
interest, the looka that met us and that still foUowed after we were out of a^ht 
.... rapturous, enchanting scene, to which I should vainly strive to do jus- 
tice ! Bands of music, placed at intervaüs, rent the air with melodioos sounds ; mi« 
litary marches, the rolling of drnms, the dang of trurapeta, the noble ehants of the 
pricMts, altemately heard, withont discordance, without confusion, enliveoed thia tri- 
amphal procession to the temple of the Almighty. 

" Pluni(ed into the most delicious eestacy, suolime bat melancholy thoughts aoon 
preaente^ themselves to my mind. I beheld diat France, mj countiy, supported by 
Religion, saying to us, Desist from your pnerile qaarrels ; this is the decisive moment 
whidi shall either gire me new lifo or annihilate me for ever! Love of countiy, 
Ihon spakcst to my heart ! . . . . What ! shall a handful of ambitious madmen, 
base iutriguers, scek by tortnoos ways to disnnite mv country ?-^hall thev found their 
destractive Systems on insidioos advantages? — shall they say to thee, Thou hast two 
interests ; and all thy glory and all thy power, of which thy neighbours are ao jealoua, 
ahall vanish like a light smoke driven by the southem blast f No, I swear to thee, 
that mv parched tongue ahall cleave to my palate,if ever I forget thy grandeurs and 
thy solemnities. 

** What splendour thia religious display shed over that wholly hnman pomp ! Witb- 
out thee, venerable Relicion, it would have been bat an empty parade of pride ; bat 
tliou purifiest and sanctifiest, thou heighteoest grandeur itself; the kings, Uie migh^ 
of the age, they too, by at least a show of revereqce, pay homage to the King of 
kings. . -. . . Yes, to God alooe belong honour, empire, glorjr! Those 
sacred ceremonies, those hymns, those priests clothed in the dress of sacrifice, those 

pcrfurocs, that canopy, that son resplendent with gold and jewels I 

cnlled to mind the words of tlie prophet: ' Daughters of Jerusalem, your Kina com- 
eth ; put on your nuptial robes, and hasten to meethim.' Tears of jo^ trickled from 
my eyes. My God, my countiy, my fellow-citizens, had become identified with 
niyseif. 

** On their arrivalatSt Louis, the three Orders aeated themselves on benchespbieed 
m the nave. The King and Queen took their plaoes beneath a canopy of purple 
vtilvet, sprinkled with golden ßeurs-de-Us; the princes, the prince^ses, the great 
nfficers of the crown, and the ladies of -the palace, occupied the space reservcS for 
their majesties. The host was carried to the altar to the sound of the most impreasira 
muKic. It was an talvtaarU Huttia ! This natural, but true and meiodious vocal 
Performance, uncncumbered by the dinof instrumenta which drown the ezpresaion; 
this niass of voices, rising in well-regulated accord to heaven, convinced me tliat the 

finiple is always beautiful, always grand, always sublime Meu are 

fdioUt, in their vain wisdom, to treat as puerile the worship that is paid to the Al- 
mighty. With what indifference do they view that moral chain whicm binds man to 
God, which renders him visible to the eye, sensible to the touch! . . . . M. de 
ta Fare, Bishop of Nanci, delivered the discourse. Religion constitutes the streugth 
tif empiros ; religion constitutes the prosperity of nations. This truth, which ae 
wiae man ever doubted for a aingle moment, was not the importan^ queaüon to \m 
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A movement arose at the sight of the Gount de Mirabeau ; bat Ins 
look, bis Step, awed the assembly.* The iiers-itat remained covered 
like the other Orders, notwithstanding the estabiished custom. The 
King delivered an address, in which he recommended disinterested- 
nera to some, prudence to others, and professed to all bis iove for bis 
people. Barentin, the keeper of the seals, then spoke, and was follow- 
ed by Necker, who read a memoriaJ on the State of the kingdom, in 
which he treated at great length of the finances, admitted a deficit of 
fiftj-six millions, and wearied by bis prolixity those whom lie did not 
offend by bis lessons. 

On the next day, the deputie« of each order were directed to 
the place allotted to them. Besides the common ball, which was 
sufficiently spacious to hold the three orders united, two other balls 
bad been erected for the nobility and the clergy. The common hall 
was assigned to the tier$ ; and it tbus had the advantage, wbilst in ita 
own place of meeting, of being in that of the States. The first busi- 
I was the verification of the powers of the ttaembers« It became 



troated in the augmt utembly ; the plac«, die circuitostanee, opened a wider field : 
the Buhop of Nanci durat not, or could not, travene it 

'* Od the foUowing day, tbe deputies met in the ball of the Menas. The aMembly 
was neither lern imposing, nor the aight less magnlficent, thau the preceding day." — 
MMobre» dm Manpu» de Farfien», tom. i. 

* '* Exeluded from the, rank to which his birth entided him*, Mirabeau determined 
to recover it at any phce*. He vowed vengeanoe againat his enemies, and with thia 
bitternesB of feeling did Mirabeau take his seat in the assembly of the States-General. 
As he entered the £ül, he cast a threatening «rlance on the ranks which he was not al- 
lowed to a^proach. A bitter smile played on bis Ups, which were habitually contracted 
by an ironical and acomful ezpresaion. He prooeeded across the hall, amf seated 
hinuelfon those benches from which he was to huri the thunderbolts which shook 
the throne. A ffeutleman strongly attached to the court, but likewise a friend of 
Mirabeau, who nod obsenred the rancorous look which he dartied round bim wheu 
he took^is seat, entered into conversatidn with him, and pointed ont to bim that hb 
peculiar position in the worid closed against bim the door of every saloon in Paris. 
' Consider/ said he, ' that society, when ouce wonnded, is not easily conciliated. If 
yon wish to be pardoned, you inust ask pardon.' Mirabeau üstened with inipa- 
tience. but when his friend used the Word ' pardon,* he could contain himself no loug- 
er, bnt started up and stamped with violence on the floor. His boshy hair seemed to 
ftand on end, his little piereing eyes flashed fire, and his Ups tumed pale and quivei^ 
ed. This was always tne way with Mirabeau when he was strongly excited. ' I am 
eome hither,' cried he. in a voice of thunder, ' to be asked, not to ask pardon.* " — 
MemoinofAe Ducken iTAkrantei. ^ 

** Hardly any of the deputies had hitherto acquired great populär reputation. One 
afone attracted general attention. Born of noble parents, he had warmly espoused 
the populär aide, without losing the pride of aristocratic connexion. His talentn 
nnivenally koown, and his integrity generally suspected, rendered hiin the object of 
painfol anxiety ; barsh anddisagreeaUe features, a profusion of black hair, and acoin- 
Diaodiag air, attracted the curiostty even of those who were unacquainted with bis 
reputation. His name was Miiubiao, future leader of the Assembly ! Two ladies 
of rank, from a callery, with very difierent feelings, beheld the spectacle. The one 
was Madame de nfoutmorin, wife of the minister of foreign aifairs; the other, thb 
ilinttriotts daughter oT M. Necker, Madame de Stael. The latter exulted in the 
boundless prospect of national felicity which seemed to be opening under the ausp> 
cesof her father. ' Von are wroog to rejoice,' said Madame de Montmoriu; * thia 
event forebodes much misery to France and to ouraelves.' Hec presentiment turued 
out too well fouttded ; ehe hersei fperished on thescaffbld with one of her sons ; ano 
ther wasdrowned; hier hnaband was massacred in tbe prisons on September 2d* 
her eldest danghter wascut oiT in goal ; her youngest died ofa broken heart heforv 
•be bad attained the age of thirty years.**— ul/taoift's Frauk B ev o i t U i an . £. 
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a qiiestion whetfaer this should take place in common or pj «epanrte 
Orders. The deputies of the tiers^ älleging that it was of importanoe 
to each portion of the States-General to satisfy itself of the legitimacj 
of the two others, iDsisted on the venfication in common. The nobi- 
lity and the clergy, desirous of keeping up the division of ordera« 
maintained that each ought to constitute itself apart. This question 
had nothing to do with that of indiyidual votes, for they might Yerify 
their powers in common and afterwards vote separatelj, but it nearly 
resembledit ; and on the very first day it produced a division» which 
it was easy to foresee, and which might have been as easily prerented 
by putting an end to the dispute i>eforel)and. But the court neve'r had 
the courage either to deny or to grant what was just, and, bemdes, it 
hoped to reign by dividing. 

The deputies of the iiersStat remained assembled in the general 
hall, abstaining from any measure, and waiting, as they said, to be 
joined by their colleagues. The nobility and the clergy, retiring to 
their respecti ve halls,- proceeded to deliberate on the verification. The 
clergy voted the separate rerification by a majority of 133 to 114, and 
the nobility by a majority of 188 to 114. The tiers-iiat "persisting in 
its inaction, pursued, on the morrow, the same course as on the pre- 
ceding day. It made a point of avoiding any measure which could 
cause it to be considered as constituting a separate order. Fo» tliis 
reason, in sending a deputation of its members to the other two Cham- 
bers, it abstained firom giving them any ^ express mission. These 
members were sent to the nobility and clergy to inform them that the 
tierS'6tat was waiting for them in the common hall. The nobility 
were not sitting at the raoment ; the clergy were assembled, and offer- 
ed to appoint commissioners to settle the differences that had ariseu. 
They actually appointed tliem, and invited the nobility to do the same. 
In this contest, the clergy manifested a rery different spirit from the 
nobility. Among all the privileged classes, it had snffered most from 
the attacks of the eighteenth Century. Its political existence had been 
disputed ; it was divided, owing to the great number of its cur&s; be- 
sides, its professional character was that of moderation and the spirit o< 
peace. Accordingly, as we have just seen,itoffered a sort of mediation. 

The nobility, on the contrary, declined it, by refiising to appoint 
commissioners. Less prudent than the clergy, more confident in its 
rights, conceivitig itself not bound to moderation but to valour, it vent- 
ed itself in refusals and threats. These men, who nerer excused any 
passion in others, gave the reins to all their own passions, and, like 
all assemhiies, they yielded to the domination of the most Tiolent 
spirits. Gasal^s and d^Espremenil, recently ennobled, made the mos! 
itidiscreet motions, and, after preparing them in a private meeting, 
procured their adoption in general assembly. In vain did a minority, 
composed of men more prudent or more prudently ambitious, strive 
to enlighten tliese nobles. They would not listen to any thing. They 
talked of fig-hting and dyin^, and they added, fbr the laws and jus- 
tice. The tiers'hat^ immoveable, endured with patience every insulu 
Thoug) irritnted, it was silent, conducted itself with the pnidence und 
firmness of all pov/ers whicli are commencing their career, and reeeir 
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«d the applause of the tribunes, originallj destined for the court, but 
soon taken possession of b j the public. 

Several days had alreadj elapsed : the clergy had laid snarea for 
the tiers-itat hy inciting it to certain acta which would have given it 
the character of a constituted order. It had, however, constantlj re- 
fused to complj ; and, takingonly indispensable measures of internal 
poliee, it had confined itself to the election of a dean and assistants 
for the purpose of collecting opinions. It refused to open the letters 
nddressed to it, and it declared that it fonned not an order, but a meet- 
itig of Citizens auemhUd hy a Ugitimate catthority to wait for othtr 
ciiizen$. 

The nobilitj, afler refiising to appoint conciliatory commissioners, 
at length consented to send deputies to arrange jnatters with the other 
urders. But their mission was rendered useless, since it charged them at 
the same time to declafe that it persisted in its decision of the 6th of 
Maj, which enjoined the separate verification. The clergy, on the con- 
irary, adhering to its part, had suspended the verification which it had 
at first comnienced in its own Chamber, and declared itself not consti- 
tuted, awaitin^ the Conferences of the conciliatory commissioners. 
The Conferences were opened: the clergy was.8ilent ; the deputies of 
the commons argued their point with calmness, those of the nobility 
with warmth. Both parties retumed soured by the dispute; and the 
tiers-etat^ determined not to give way, was doubtless not displeased to 
ieam that all corapromise was impossible. The nobility was assured 
every day by its commissioners that they had the advantage, and this 
served to heighten its exaltation. By a transient gleam of prudence, 
the first two Orders declared that they renounced their pecuniary Privi- 
leges. The tierS'itat accepted the concession, but persisted in its re- 
fusal to proceed u> business, still requiring the common verilicationi 

The Conferences yet continued, when it was at length proposed, by 
way of accommodating the matter, that the powers should be verified 
by commissioners cHosen from the three Orders. The deputies of the 
nobility declared in its narae its dissent from this arrangement, and re- 
tired without appointing any new Conference. Thus the negociation 
was broken off. The same day the nobility passed a resolution, by 
which it declared anew that for this Session the verification should 
take place separately, and that it should be lefi for the States to deter- 
nkine upon some other mode in future. ^ 

This resobition was communicated to the commons on the 27th of 
May. They had been assembled ever since the 5th ; twenty-two days 
had cousequently elapsed, during which nothing had been done. It 
vros high time to come to a determination. Mirabeau, who eave the 
Impulse to the populär party,* observed tliat it was time to decide upon 

• " Hoiiore Gabriel Riqnetti, Comte de Mirabeau, was born in 1749. Youthrul 
inipettiosity and ung nverned passionn niade the early part of bis life a ecene of dia- 
order and m'isery. A(\er havin^ been tsome time in the army, he niarried Afade- 
Qioiselle de Marignane. a rieh heirei<s in the city of Aix; but the union was not for- 
tnnate. and bis extravagant expenses deran!rin| hi» aifairs, he contracted debta to tb» 
amount of 300,000 livres. in' conaequenr^e of which bis father obtained from the 
Ch/itelet an act of lunacy agaiiut him. £nraged at this, lie wont to »ettle«t Manoique ' 
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something, and to commence their labours for the public welfitfe« 
which had been too long delayed. H#) proposed, therefore, in eonae- 
aequence of the resolution paaaed hy the nobilitj, to send a measag« 
to the clergj, in order to obtain an immediate eizpianation from it, and 

whence he wu, on accoant of a private qnanrel, some time lAerwarda remoTed, and 
■hat up in the eaitle of If ; he wae then cooTeyed to that of Joax, in Franche Coml§, 
and ODtained pennitnon to go oocaaionaUy to Pontarlier, wbere he met Sophia de 
Ruffey, MarchioneflB of Moninir, wife of a president in the parliament of Besancon. 
Her wit and beaulr inipired Mirabeau with a most violent paasion, and he soon ea- 
eaped to HoUana witn her, but was for thii outra^e eondenmed to loae his bead. 
and woiild probably have ended hii daja far firom hu countnr, had not an a^ni of 
police seized hioi in 1777, and carried him to the Castle of Viocennea, where he jre- 
mained tili December, 1780/ when he recovered hia libertj. The French revolution 
Boon preaented a vatt field for hiaaetiTitj ; and, being rejected at the time dTthe eleo- 
tiona bjr the nobility of Provence, he Üred a warehooae, put up this inacriptioDy 
«' Mirabeau, woollen-diaper," and wai elected^deputy from the tkn4uit of Aiz; 
from that time the eourt of Veraaiilea, to whom he waabeginning to be formidable. 
ealled bim the Piebeian Count On the day when the Statea opened, he looked at 
the monarch, who waa covered with the crown jewela, and aaid to tboae near him, " Be- 
hold the tictim already adomed !" He aoon took poaaeaaion of the tribune, and there 
diacuaaed the most important mattera in the or^nization of aocietjr. He had never 
atthat time conceived the poaaibilitv of eatablishing a democracy in so immense a 
sute as France. His motive for aeeking popularity was aolelj Ihat he might regulato 
a eourt which he caused to tremble, but tne courtcommitted the fault of not aeeking 
to aeduce hia ambition. Ue dien connected himaelfwith the Dake of Orleana, firom 
whom he obtained certain aums that he wanted ; bat aoon perceiving that it was impos- 
sible to make any thin^ of such a clod, he broke off the inti macy in October, 1 789. If he 
was not one of the pnncipal causes of the events which took place on the 5th and6th 
of that month, the words ne made use of before and during that time, give reaaon 
to Slippose he was no strenger to them. The nextday be mode the King new over> 
turea, and repeated them sfaordy aHer, but tbey were invariabl^ rejected ; and he then 
considered bow he shoüld, by new blow«, compel the sovereign and bis Council to 
have recoum to him. Not, however, tili the end of the session did this take place ; 
and then, by the interrention or Madame de Mercy and M. de Montmorin, bis debta 
were paid, and a pension waa granted him. From that time he deyoted himself to 
strengthening the monarchy, and addressed to the King a Statement on the causes of 
the revolution, and the methods of putting astop to it. It may be doubted wbether 
he couldhavesueceededinthisundertaking; butitis now certain, that, atthe moment 
of his sttdden death, he waa bnsied in a project for dissolving an assembhr which he 
could no loQger direct Onthe 16th ofJanuary, I79l<^ he was appointe/d a member 
of the deparlment of Paris, and on the 31st, president of the hfational Asaenibly. 
This being the period of his dosest connexion with the eourt, he wlshed as president 
to acquire new celebritv, and show himself capable of direeting the aasembly ; a de- 
sign which he ezecutea with a degree of addreaa admired even by his enemies. On 
the 28th of March he waa taken ilT, and died on the 2d of April, at half-past eight in 
the morning, aged forty-two. So short an illneas ezcited a suspicion at firat that he 
had been poiaoned, and all partiea mutually accnaed each other of the crime ; but 
when hia body waa opened, there appeared, as the phyaicians asaerted, no marka of 
violence. WheU on bis death-bed, be seid openly to his friends, * I shall carry th« 
monarchy with me, and a few factious apirita will share what ia left' At the mc/^ 
nient or his death he retained all hia fortitnae and aelf-poMeasion ; on the very morn- 
ing, he wrote theae words : *' It ia not ao difficnit to die ;*' and at the instant when 
his eyes were closing, he wrote, " to sleep.*' His lossaeemed to be conaidered as a pub- 
lic calamity, and it ts remarkable that all parties believing him to be in their interests, 
joined in regretting him. His obaequiea were celebrated witii great pomp ; all the 
tbeatrea were ahut; the depuUea, the miniatera, the membera of all the aiithoritatiTe 
assemblies, formed a procession which extended above a league, and which waa 
luur hours marcbingf and his body was placed in the Pantheon beaide that of Des- 
cartea. In November. 1793, hia aaliea were, by order of the Convention, remo\ed 
ihenve, and acattervd abroad by Üie people, who at the aame time burned hia bust in 
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to Qscertatn vhether it would orwoul^not meetthe commons. The pro- 
posal was immediately adopted. Target, the deputy, proceeded at the 
head of a numerous deputation,to the hall of the cjergy. ** The geiitle- 
men of the commons,** said he, ** invite the gentlemen of the clergj, in 
THs NAMB or THB ooD OF PEACB, and for the national interest, to meet 
them in the hall of the assemblj, to consult upon the means of efTectiag 
the concord so necessary at this moment for the public welfare.'* The 
ciergy was Struck with these solemn words. A great number of its mem- 
bers answered them with acclamations, and would have ünstantly cora- 
plied with this invitation, had they not been prevented ; and the replj 
given to tlie deputies of the colnmons was, that it would deliberate on 
die subject. On die return of the deputation, the inezorable tiersMat 
determined to await, without breaking up, the answer of tho clergj. 
As this answer did not arrive, a message was sent that the commons 
were waiting for it. The ciergy complained of being hurried, and 
Feqneeted to be allowed the necessary time. The tiers-itat replied 
with raoderation, that the ciergy might take its own time, and that the 
eommons would wait, if requisite, the whole day and the whole night. 
The Situation was diflicult. The ciergy knew that after its answer 
the eommons would fall to work, and adopt a decisive course. It 
wished to temporize, in order to concert with the conrt. It re- 
quired time tili the following day, which was granted with regret. 
Next day, the King resolved, in accordance with the wishes of the 
higher Orders, to interfere. At this moment, all the animosities 1be- 
tween the court and the hi^ier orders began to be forgotten, at the' 
sight ofthat populär power which rose with such rapidity. The King 
at length appeared, and invited the three Orders to resume their Confer- 
ences in the presence of hls keeper of the seals. The iiers-itat^ not- 
withstanding all that has been said of its projects, upon judgments 
Ibnued after the events, did not extend its wishes beyond moderate 
monarchy. Knowing the intentions of Louis XVI., it was füll of res- 
pect for him : and, unwiUing to injure its cause by any.wrong step, 
it replied that, out of deference to the King, it consented to renew the 
Conferences, though, in consequence ofthe declaration of the nobility, 
it could not buc consider them as useless. To düs reply it annezed 

the Pbica de Gr^Te, as an enemy to the reptiblic, and one who had oorreaponavu 
with the rojral family. Thaa didMirabeau veriry wbat he had hiimeir laid, ' Omt tho 
Capitol was close to the Tarpeian rock, and that the aame people who flattered him 
would have had eqaal pleaaara in aeeing him hanced.' Mirabeau was of midcDe 
■tature; hia face was oiaficared by the marka of the amallpoz; and the enormona 
qnantity of hair on bis head nve htm aome reaemblance to a tion. He waa of a lofty 
eharacter, and had talenta which were eztraordinary, and aome whieh were aablime ; 
bis feiicity of dictiop waa unrivalled, and hia knowledge of the hnman beert profonwi ; 
bot he waa easentially a deapot, and, had he govemea an empue, he would have büx- 
pasied Rjchelien in pride, and Mazarin in policjr. Natarally violent, the leaat reaiat- 
ance tnflamed him ; when he appeared moat irritated, bis ezpreaaion had moat elo 
qnence; and being aconaummate actor, hia voiee and ceaturaalent a new interealto 
«11 he aaid. Hia chief paaaion waa pride ; and though nie love of intngae waa nii> 
bounded, it can be aacribed only to hia pecuniarjr neceaaitiea. In the laaf vear of 
bis life he paid immense debts, bonght estatea, furniture, the valnable libraiy of Baffba, 
and lived tti a aplendid atyle'.''— rrom the article "Muubkav/'ui the Bü^apkm 
Mßdtrm, £. 
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an address, which it cliarged its dean to deliver to the prince. Thif 
dean was Baillj, a simple and virtuous man, an illustrious and modest 
eultiyator of the sciences, who had been suddenlj transpoited firom the 
quiet studies of his closet into the midst of civil broils* Elected to 
ihe presidencj over a great assemblj, he had been alanned at his new 
oüice, had deemed himselfunworthjtofill it, and undertaken it solelj 
from a sense of dutj. ßut, raised all at once to libertj, he found 
within him an tinexpected presence of roind and firmness. Amid so 
manj conflicts, he caused the majestj of the assemblj to be respect- 
ed, and represented it with all the dignity of yirtue and of reason. 

Baiily had the greatest difficulty to penetrate to the King. As he 
insisted on being introduced, the courtiers reported that he had not 
even paid respect to grief of the monarch, affiicted hj the death of 
the dauphin. He was at length presented, contrived to avoid every 
humiliating ceremonial, and displajed equal fiimness and respect. 
The King received him graciouslj, but without entering into anj ex- 
planation of his intentions. 

The govemment, having decided on making some sacrifices to ob- 
tain monej, designed, bj opposing the orders, to become their umpire, 
to wrest from the nobilitj its pecuniarj privileges with the assistance 
of the tiersMat^ and to check the ambition of the latter by means of 
the nobility. As for the nobility, having no need to concem itself about 
the embarrassments of the admiuistration, caring onlj for the sacrifi- 
ces which were likelj to be wning from it, it hoped to bring about a 
dissolution of the States-General, and thus to frustrate the object of 
their convocation. The commons, whom the court and tlie higher 
Orders would not recognize by that title, were incessantlj acquiriug 
fresh stren|;th, and, being nesolved to brave all dangers, were anxious 
not to let Slip an opportunity which might never recur. 

The Conferences demanded by the King took place. The commis- 
sioners of the nobility raised all sorts of difficulties about the title of 
commons which the tiers-itat had assumed, and about the form and 
signature of the minutes {proc^B-verbatj, At length they entered upon 
discu^on, and they were almost reduced to silence by the reasons 
urged against tliem, when Necker, in the name of the King, proposed 
a new mode of conciliation. Each order was to cxamine the powers 
separately, and to communicate them to the others. In case difficul- 
ties should ariscy^commissionersshouldreport upon them to each Cham- 
ber, and if the decision of the different orders disagreed, tlie King was 
to judge definitively. Thus the court would settle the dispute to its 
own aävantage. The Conferences were immediately suspended to 
obtain the adhesion of the orders. The clergy accepted the plan 
purely and simply. The nobility at iirst received it favourably ; but, 
urged by its usual instigators, it rejected the advice of its most discrcet 
membcrs, and nodified the project of conciliation. From that day 
must be dated all its disasters. 

The commons, apprized of this resolution, waited tili it should be 
communicated to them in order to explain themselves in their turn ; 
but the clergy, with its ordinary cunning, desirous ofbrin ging them into 
had odour with the nation, sent them a deputation to invite them to 
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take into consideration, along with it, the distress of the pcople, which 
was dailj increasing, that thej might lose no time in providiog toge- 
ther against the dearth and high price of provisions. The cominons, 
vrho TFOuld have exposed theniselves to the populär odium if thej had 
appeared indifferent to such a proposal, opposed craft with craft, and 
replied that, deeplj impressed with the same duties, thej awaited the 
clergj in the great hall, in order to deliberate with it on Ulis important 
subject. The nobility tlien arrived, and soiemnly comraunicated its 
resoluäon to the commons. It adopted, it said, the plan of concilia- 
tion, persisting, however^ in the separate verification, and referring to 
the united Orders, and to the supreme Jurisdiction of the 'King, such 
difficulties onlj as might arise respecting the entire deputatious of a 
whole proTince. 

This resolution put an end to all the embarrassments of the com- 
rnons. Obliged either to yield or to declare war single-handed against 
the higher Orders and the throne, if the plan of conciliation had been 
adopted, thej were relieved from the necessity of explanation, as the 
pian had been accepted only with important alterations. The moment 
was decisive. To give waj on the separate verification was not, in- 
deed, giving waj on the yote by order ; but to betray weakness once 
was to be weak for ever. They must submit to act nearly the part of 
a cipher, give money to power, be content with the abolition of a few 
abuses, when they saw the possibility of regenerating the State, or 
tdke a streng resolution, and seize by fbrce a portion of the legislative 
power. This was the first revolutionary act, but the assembly did not 
liesitate. In consequence, all the minutes (proch verbaux) being 
signed, and the Conferences finished, Mirabeau rose : " Any plan of 
conciliation rejected by one party,** said he, ** can no longer be exam- 
iiied by the other. A month is past ; it is time to take a decisive step : 
a deputy of Paris has an important motion to make — let us hear him.'' 
Mirabeau, having opened the deliberation by his audacity, introduced 
to the tribune Sieyes, a man of a comprehensive mind, systematic and 
rigorous in his deductions. Sieyes in a few words recapitulated and 
explained the motives of the conduct of the commons. They had 
waited and had acceded to all the conciliations proposed ; their long 
condescension was unavailing ; they could delay no longer without 
failing in their duty ; they ought consequently to send a last invita- 
tion to the other two Orders, to join them for the purpose of commen- 
cing the verification. This proposition, based on sufficient motives,* 

* I think it rifht toftate here the motives on whicb the iMembly oftheeommone 
fitmded the resoTation which it was aboat to take. This fint aet, which eommenoea the 
revolation, being of high importance, it iaeaaential to jnatify the neceaBityfor it, and I 
tliink this cannot be done better, than hj the considerationa which preceded the reeo> 
luiion {arrStd) of the commons. These considerations, as well asthe arräi itself, 
betong to the Abb6 Sieyes. 

" The assembly of toe commons deliberating on the overture of conciliation pro* 
posed by the commissioners of the King, has deemed it incumbent on it to take at the 
■ame time into consideradon the resolution {arriU) which the nobility have hastened 
to adopt respecting the same overture. 

" It nas Seen that the nobility, notwithstanding the acqniescence at fint profeamd, 
ioon introdaoed a modification which retracts italmostentirely. and that c 
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was received with enthasiasm ; it was even in contemplation to snm* 
mon tlie Orders to attend within an hour. The period, howeyer, was 
prorogued. The following daj, Thursdaj^ being devoted to reügious 
solemnities, it was postponed tili Friday. On Fridajf the last invitation 
was coinmunicated. The two Orders replied that äiey would consider 
of it, and the King that he would make known his intentions. The 
call of the baillage$ began : on the first day, three curSs attended and 
were hailed with applause ; on the second, siz arrived ; and on the 
third and fourtlf ten, amons whom was tlie abb6 Gregoire. 

During the call of the baülages and the vehficntion of the power», a 
serious dispute arose conceming the title which the assembly was to 
assume. Mirabeau proposed that of JUpreseniaiives of the Frenck 

ly their resolution {arrä£) on thii sabject cannot be considered a« anj other than a 
poäitive refuial. 

*' From tbu'consideratioD, and becaoM the nobility have not desiated from theür 
preceding deliberations, in Opposition to erery plan ofreonion, the depiitiea of the 
common« conceire that tt haa become absolutely useleM to be«tow anjr rarther atten- 
tion on an expedient which can no longer be called concUiatory, aiuce it haa been 
rejected by one of thepartiee to be conciliated. 

*< In this State of things, which replaoes the deputies of the commons in their origin- 
al position/the assembly jadges that itcan no fonger wait inactive for the privileged 
classes without sinniug against the nation, which has doubtiess a right to require a 
better use of its time. 

" Itis of opinion that it fs an urgent dnty for the repräsentatives of the nation, to 
whatever claas of Citizens they belong, to form themselves, without further delay, into 
an active assembly, capable of commencing and fulfilling the object of their miasion. 

" The assembly directs the commissioners who attended the various Conferences, 
called concüiatory, to draw np a report of the long and vain efforts of the deputies of 
the commons to Drtn^ back tue classes of the privileged to true principles; it takea 
upon itself the exposition of the motives which oblige it to pass from a state of ex- 
pectation to a state of action; finally, it resolves, that this report and these motives 
ahall be printed at the head of the present deliberation. 

** Bnt, since itis not possible to fbrm themselvesinto an active aasemb^, without pre- 
viously reeognising tboee who have a right to compose it,-~that is to say, those who ara 

Judüfied to vota as repräsentatives of the nation,— -Chesarae deputies of the commons 
eem ittheur duty to make alast trial with the clergy and the nobility, who claim the 
same quality, but have nevelrtheless refused up to the present momentto make theni- 
selves reeognised. 

" Moreover, the aswmbly, having an interestin certifjing the refusal of these two 
Masses of deputies, in case they should persist in their determination to remain un- 
known, deems it indispensable to send a last invitation, which shall be eonveyed to 
them by deputies eharged to read it before them, and to leave them a copy of it in 
tbe following terms: 

** * Gentlemen, we are commissioned by the deputies of the commons of France 
loapprize you that they can no longer delay the fulfilment of the Obligation imposed 
on all the representatives of the nation. It is assuredly time that those who claim 
this quality should make themsetves known b^ a common verificationof their powers, 
and begin at length to attend to the national interest, which alone, and to the exclu- 
sion of all private interests, presents itself as the grand aim to which all the deputies 
onght to tend by one generu effort In consequence, and from the neceasity which 
tbe representatives of ttie nation are under to proceed to business, the deputies of the 
nommons entreat you anew, gentlemen. and their duty enjoins them to address to 
you, BS well individoalljr as collectively, a last summous to come to the hall of the 
•tates, to attend, concur in, and submit, like themselves, to the common vertfication 
•f powers. ^ We are at the same time directed to inform you, that the ffeneralcall oC 
all the haiUiagei convoked will take place in au hour, that the assembly will imme 
üatelT proceed to the verification, and that such as du not appear wiu be deelare«! 
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P^aph; Mounier ihat^of Deliberaiive Majarity m ihe dbsenee tf ikß 
Mmoriiy ; Legrand that of National Assembly. This last was adopt- 
ed, after a very long discussion, vhich lasted tili the night of the i6th 
of June. It was one o'clock in the moming, and it became a question 
whether the assemblj shoUld constitute itself before it broke up, or 
should defer that business tili the foUowing daj« One portion of the 
deputier wished that not a moment should be lost« that thej might ac- 
qoire a legal character which should command the respect of the 
court A smaU number, wishing to impede the Operations of the as- 
sembljT, became eztremelj violent and uttered furious cries. The two 
parties, ranged on the two sides of a long table, reciprocallj threaten- 
ed each other* Bailly, placed at the centre, was called upon bj the 
one to adjourn the assemblj, by the other to put the motion for 
constitutiiig themselves to the vote. Unshaken amidst shouts and 
abuse« be continued for more than an hour motionless and silent. The 
weatlier was temp<^8tuous ; the wind blew with violence into the hall, 
and added to the tumult. At len^h the brawlers withdrew. Bailly, 
then addressing the assembly, which had recovered its tranquillitj on 
tlie retirement of those hj whom it had been disturbed, recommended 
it to defer tili daylight the important act which was proposed. His ad- 
vice was adopted, and the assembly broke up, applauding his firmness 
and prüden ce* 

Accordingly, on the 17th, the proposition was taken into considera- 
tion, and, bj a majority of 491 votes against 90, the commons consti- 
tuted themselves the National Assembly. Sieyes, again charged to 
report the motires of this determination, did it with his accustomed 
precision. 

** The assembly, deliberating after the verification of the powers. 
ascertain that it is already composed of representatives sent directly by 
ninety-siz hundredths, at least, of the nation. Such a mass of deputa- 
tion could not remain inactiv« on account of the äeputies of certain 
baülages^ or of certain dasses of Citizens ; for the absent who kave 
been called^ cannot prevent the present from ezercising the plenitud«; 
of their rights, especially when the ezercise of those rights is an urgent, 
an imperative dnty. 

*' Moroover, as it belongs 'only to the verified representatives to con- 
cur in the national will, and as all the verified representatives are to be 
admitted into this assembly, it is further indispensable to condude tliat 
it belongs to it, and to it alone, to interpret and to represent the gene- 
ral will of the nation. 

** There cannot exist any veto^ any negative power, between the 
throne and the assembly. 

** The assend>ly therefore declares that the general labour of the na- 
tional restoration can and ought to be begun by the deputies presenl, 
and that they ought to prosecute it without Interruption and without 
impediment. 

** The denomiiiation of National Assembly is the only one suitable 
to the assembly in the present State of things, as well because the 
menibers who compose it are the only representatives legitimately and 
piibüdy known and verified, as because they are sent by nearly thr 
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whole of the nation ; and, Ittsdj, because, the repreBentation being one 
and indirisible, none uf the deputies, tor whatever order or class he 
has been elected, hag a right to exerciae those functions separately 
from thifl assembij. 

** The assembij will Derer relinquish the hope of coUecting in its 
bosom all the deputies that are now absent ; it will not cease to call 
them to fulfil the Obligation imposed upon them to concur in the hold- 
ing of the States-GeneraL At whatever moment the absent deputies 
present themselves during the Session that is about to be opened, it 
declares beforehand, that it will be readj Co receire them, and to share 
with them, after the verification of their powers, the series of important 
labours which are to accomplish the regeneration of France." 

Immediatelj after passing this resolution (arrSU)^ the assembly, 
desiring at once to perform an act of its power, and to prove that it had 
no Intention to impede the course of the administration, legalized the 
levy of the taxes, though imposed without the national consent. With 
a presentiment of its Separation, it added that thej should cease to be 
levied from the daj on which it should be broken up ; foreseeiog, 
moreoTer, a bankruptcj, the expedient left to power for putting an end 
to the financial embarrassments, and dispensing with the national con- 
currence, it satisfied prudence and honour hj placing the creditors of 
the State under the safeguard of Freuch integritj. Lasdj, it announced 
that it should immediately direct its attention to the causes of the 
dearth and of the public distress. 

These measures, which displajed equal courage and abilitj.'pro- 
duced a deep impression.* The court and the higher Orders were alarm- 
ed at such courage and energy. Meanwhile, the clergy was tumul- 
tuously deliberating whether it should join the commons. The multi- 
tude awaited outside the hall the result of its deliberation ; the cur^s 
at length carried the point, and it was leamt that the union had been 
votedbj a majoritj of 149vote8 to 115. Those who had voted for 
the junction were recelved with transports of applause ; the others 
were abused and insulted by the populace. 

This moment was destined to bring about a reconciliation between 
the court and the aristocracy. The danger was equal for both. The 
last revolution was as prejudical to the Kins; as to the two higher Or- 
ders themselves, whom the commons declared that they could dispense 
with. The aristocracy immediately threw itself at the feet of the King. 
The Duke of Luxembourg, the Cardinal de Larochefbucauld, the 
Archbishop of Paris, implored him to repress the audacity of the 
tiers-^tai, and to support theif rights, wluch were attacked. The 
parliament proposed to him to do without the States, promising to 
assent to all the taxes. The King was surrounded by the princes and 
the Queen ; this was more than was requbite for bis weakness : they 
hurried him off to Marly in order to extort from him a vigorous 
measure. 

Necker, the minister, attachedto the populär cause, confined himself 
to useless remonstrances, which the Kmg thought just when bis mind 
was lefr free, but the effect of which the court soon took good care to 
dcstroy. As soon as he perceived the necessity for the interference of 
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t)ie royal aathoritj, he formed a plan which, to his oourage, appear^ d 
Fery bold. He proposed tliat the monarch, in a rojal sitting, sliouUi 
command the union of the Orders, hut onlj for measures of generaJ 
interest ; that he should assume to himself the sanction of all resolu- 
tioas adopted by the Statea- General ; that he should conderan before- 
hand every Institution hostil^ to moderate monarchj, such as thai of 
a Single assembly ; lastlj, that he should promise the abolition of pri« 
▼ileges, the equa/ udmission of all Frenchmen to civil and militarj ap- 
poiutraents, &c. As Necker had not had the energy to outstrip timo 
for such a plan, so likewise he* had not sufficient to ensure its exe- 
cution. 

The Council had followed the King to Marly. There Necker's 
plan, at first approved, was subjected to discussion ; all at once a 
note was delivered to the King ; the Council was suspended, resuraed, 
and adjourned tili die foUowing day, in spite of the necessity fornhe 
utmost despatch. On the raorrow, ffesh members were added to the 
Council ; the King*s brotliers were of the number. Necker*s plan 
was modified ; he resisted, made some concessions, but finding hini- 
self vanquished, returned to Versailles. A page came three tiines 
bringing Mm notes containingnew modifications ; his plan was whoDy 
üisfigured, and the royal sitting was fixed for tlie 23d of June. 

It was as yet but the 20th, and already the hall of the States wm 
shut up, under the pretext tliat preparations were requisite for the 
presence of the King. These preparations inight have been made in 
half a day ; but the clergy had deliberated the day before upon join- 
ingthe commons, and it was desirable to prevent this junction. An 
Order from the King instantly adjourned the sittings tili the 22d. 
Bailly, conceiving that he was bound to obey the assembly, which, on 
Friday, the 19th, had adjourned to the next day, Saturday, repaire<l 
to the door of the hall. It was surrounded by soldiers of the French 
guard, who had orders to refuse admittance to every one. The offi- 
cer on duty received Bailly with respect, and allowed him accese to a 
court for the purpose of drawing up a protest. Some young hot- 
headed depuües would have forced their way through the sentries ; 
Bailly hastened to the spot, appeased them, and took them with him, 
that tlie generous officer, who executed the orders of authority with 
such moderation, might not be compromised. The deputies coUected 
tamultuously ; they persisted in assembling; some proposed to hold 
ft sitting under the very Windows of the King,- others proposed the 
Tennis-Court To the latter they instantly repaired ; the master 
cheerfully gave it up to them. 

The hall was spacious, but the walls were dark and bare. There 
were no seats. An arm-chair was ofTered to the president, who re- 
fiised it, and chose rather to stand with the assembly ; a bench served 
for a desk : two deputies were stationed at the door as door-keepers, 
and were soon relieved by the keeper of the place, who came and 
oflTered his Services. The populace thronged around, and the delihe- 
ration commenced. Complaints were raised on all sides against thiü 
Suspension of the sittings, and various expedients were proposed to 
prevent it in fiiture. The agitation increased, and the extreme partiet 
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began to work opon the iniaginations of their bearen. It waa 
proposed to repair to Paris : thia motiooi hailed with enthusiagnif waa 
warmlj suppoited ; and thej began to talk of proceeding thither in a 
body and on foot. Baillj was apprebensive that violence might be 
offered to tbe assembly bj the waj : dreading« moreo?er, a rupture, 
!ie opposed the scheme. Mounier then proposed to tbe deputies to 
bind themselves bj oatb not to separate befcgre the establishment 
of a Constitution. Tbis proposal was received with transport ; the 
Sorm of the oath was soon as;reed upon. BaiUy claimed the honour of 
heing the first to take it, and read the form, which was as foUows : — 
*' You take a solemn oath never to separate, and to assemble where- 
ever circumstances shall require, tili the Constitution of the kingdom 
is established and founded on a solid basis.'* Thb form, pronouuced 
III a ioud and intelUgible Toice, was heard outside the building« All 
lips iiistantlj repeated the oath ; aU bands were outstretched towarda 
HailJy, who, standinff and motionless, received this solemn engage- 
ment to ensure bj laws the exercise of the national rights. The 
crowd instant!/ raised Ioud shouts of Vive PAssembUe ! vtot U Roi ! 
as if to prove that, without any feeling of anger or animosity, but 
frora duty, it reclaimed what was its due. The deputies then pro- 
ceeded to sign the declaration which thej had just made. One only, 
Martin d^Aucb, added to bis name the word opposer. A great tumiUt 
took place around him« Baillj, in order to be heard, mounted upon 
a table, addresaed the deputy with moderation, and represented to 
liim that he had a right to refuse his signature, but not to form an Op- 
position. The deputy persisted ; and the assembly, out of respect 
for its libertj, allowed the word to stand, and to be inserted in the 
minutes. 

Tbis new act of energy ezcited the apprehensions of the nobilitj, 
who went on the foUowing daj to laj their lamentations at the King's 
feet, to excuse themselves in some measure for the restrictions which 
thej had introduced into the plan of conciliation« and to solicit his 
assistance. Tbe noble minoritj protested against diis Step, maintain- 
ing with reason that it was no longer time to solicit the royal interfer- 
ence, after having so unseasonablj refused it. This minoritj, too 
little^ attended to, was composed of fortj-seven members, among 
wbom were enlightened militarj officers and magistrates — the Duke 
de Lianc6urt, a generous friend to his King and to iibertj ; the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld, distinguished for inflexible yirtue and great abili- 
ties ; Lally-Tollendal, already celebrated for his father*s misfortunea 
and his eloquent reclamations ; Clermont-Tonnerre, remarkable for 
his eloquence ; the brothers Lameth, joung colonels, known for their 
intelligence and their bravery ; Duport, already noticed for bis extra- 
ordinary capacity and firmness of character ; and lastly, the Marquis 
de La Fayette, the defender of American freedom, and combining 
with French vi?acity the perseverance and the simplici^ of Waah- 
mgton. 

Intrigues retarded all the Operations of the court. The sitting, at 
Amt fixed for Monday the 22d, was postponed tili the 23d. A note 
written very late to Bailly , and at the termination of the great Council 
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acquainted him with this poatponement, and proTed the agitatioii 
which perraded all minds. Necker had resolved not to attend the 
aitting, that he niight not sanction bj his presence plans which he 
disapproved. 

Pettj means, the ordinafjr resource of a feeble authoritj, were em- 
ployed to prevent the meeting of Mondaj the 22d. The princes 
hired the Tennis-Court for the purpose of playing on that day. The 
aasembij repaired to the church of St Louis, where it received the 
majoritj of the clergy, with the Archbishop of Vienne at its head. 
This juncdon, marked by the utmost dignity, excited the greatest joj. 
The ciergy caine, it was said, to submit to tlie common vehfication. 

The foilowing daj, the 23d, was that fixed for tlie royal sitting. 
The deputies of the commons were to enter by a side door, a differ- 
ent one from that reserved for the nobility and ciergy. If violencc 
Gould not be employed, they were not spared humihations. The} 
waited a long time exposed to the rain : the president was obiiged tc 
knock at the door; it was not opened. He knocked repeatedly, 
and was told it was not yet time. The deputies were about to 
retire, when Bailly again knocked. The door was at length opened ; 
the deputies entered, and found the two higher orders in possession of 
their seats, which they had been desirous to secure by occupying them 
beforehand. The sitting was not, like that of the 5th of May, at once 
majestic and touchingy'from a certain effusion of sentiments and hopes. 
A numerous soldiery, a suUen silence, distinguished it from the fbrmer 
solemnity. The deputies of the commons had resolved to keep the 
most profound silence. The King addressed the assembJy, and be- 
trayed bis weakness by using expressions far too energetic for liis cha- 
racter. He was made to launch reproaches, and to issue comraands. 
He enjoined the Separation into orders ; annuUed the preceding reso- 
lutions (arritis) of the tier$'6iat^ promising to sanction the abdication 
of the pecuniary privileges when they should be relinquished by the 
holders. He maintained all the feudal rights, both useful and hono- 
rary,' as inviolable property. He did not order the meeting of the 
three estates on matters of general interest, but held out hopes of it 
from the moderation of the higher orders. Thus he enforced tlie 
obedience of the commons, and contented himself with presuming 
that of the aristocracy. He lefl the nobility and ciergy judges of 
what specially concerned them, and concluded with saying, that if he 
met with fresh obstacles he would singly establish the welfare of his 
peopie, and that he considered himself as its sole representative. This 
tone, this language, deeply incensed the minds of the commons, not 
against the Ring, who had feebly represented passious not his own, 
but against the aristocracy, whose instrument he was. 

As soon as he had finished this address, he ordered the assembly to 
««^parate iramediately. The nobility foUowed liim, together with pari 
of the ciergy. The majority of the ecclesiastical deputies remniiied ; 
the deputies of the commons, without mqving, preserved profound &.- 
lence. Mirabeau, who put himself forward on all occasions, then 
rtlse. ** Gentlemen," said he, " I admit that what you have juat 
hcard might be the salvation of the country , if the gifts of despotinn 
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were not alvays dangerous. .... The ostentatious dUplay of arni«, 
die riolation of the national temple . • • to command jou to be iiappy ! 
. . . Where are tlie enemies of the nation 1 Is Catiline at our doors T 
I demand that, coyering yourselres with your dignity, your legislative 
power, you adhere religiously to your oaüi : it forbidg you to separate 
before you hare framed tlie Constitution." 

The Marquis de Br6z6, grand-master of the ceremonies, then re- 
turned. ** You have heard the orders of the King,*' said he, address- 
iug Bailly. Bailly replied, " I am going to take those of the assem- 
bly." Mirabeau stepped forward. ** Yes, sir,'* he exdainied, *' we 
have heard the intentions that have been 8U|itgested to the King ; but 
you have neither voice, nor place, nor right to speak, here. How- 
ever, to avoid all delay, go and teil your master that we are here by 
the power of the people, and tliat nothing but the power of bayoneu 
shall driVe us away." M. de Br6z6 retired. Sieyes then said : *' We 
are to-day what we were yesterday ; let us deliberate.'* The assem- 
bly collected itself to deliberate on the maintenance of its f>receding 
resolutions {arriUs). " The first of these resolutions,** said Barnave, 
'* has declared what you are ; the second relates to the taxes, which 
you alone have a right to grant ; the third is the oath to do your duty. 
None of these measures needs the royal sanction. The King cannot 
prevent that to which his assent is not required." . At tliis moment 
workmen arrived to take away the benches ; armed soldiers crossed 
the hall ; others surrounded the outside ; the life-guard advanced to 
the very door. The assembly continued its proceedings without In- 
terruption ; the raembers kept their seats, and the votes were collected. 
They were unauimous for upholding the preceding resolutions. That 
was not all : amidst the royal town, surrounded by the servauts of the 
court, without the aid of that populace since so forraidable, the as- 
sembly was liable to be threatened. Mirabeau repiiired to the tribune, 
and proposed to. decree the inviolability of every deputy. The assem- 
bly", opposing to fofce but one majestic will, immediately declared 
each of its members inviolable, and proclairaed every one who should 
offer them violence a traitor, infamous, and guilty of a capital crime. 

Meanwhile, the nobility, who looked upon . the State as saved by 
this " bed of justice," prcsented its congratulations to the prince who 
had furnished the idea of it, and carried them from the prince to the 
Queen. The Queen, holding her son in her arms, and showing hiqd 
to these devoted servants, received their oaths, and unfortunately 
abandoned herseif to a blind confidence. At this very moment shouts 
were heard : every one ran to inquire the meaning of them, and leamed 
that the people, assembling in crowds, were applauding Necker be- 
cause he had not attended the royal sitting. Alarm instantly took the 
p.ace of joy ; the King and Queen sent for Necker, and those august 
personages were obliged to entreat liim to retain his portfolio. The 
minister complied, and trutisferred to tlie court a part of that popu- 
larity which he had acquired by absenting himself from that fatal 
sitting. 

Thus was cflTected the (irst Revolution. Tl*e tiers-itat had reoo 
vered the legislative power, and its adversnries had (ost it by attcmpt 
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mg to keep it entirely to themselres. In a few days, this legisl&tiTe 
revolution was conipletely consummated. Recourse was still had to 
pettj annoyances, such as interrupting the interual Communications 
in the halls of the States ; but they were unsuccessful. On the 24th, 
the majority of the clergy proceeded to the assembly, and demanded 
the verification in common, in o^der to deliberate afterwards on the 
proposals made by the King in the sitting of the 23d of June. The 
ininority of the clergy continued to deliberate in its own Chamber. 
Juign6, Archbishop of Paris, a virtuous prelate and a benefactor of 
the people, but a stickler for privileges, was pursued, and forced to 
promise to join the assembly. He accordingly repaired to the Na- 
tional Assembly, accorapanied by the Archbishop of Bordeau^c, a 
populär prelate, who was afterwards minister. 

The nobility iras in a State of the greatest agitation. Its ordinary 
instigators inflamed its passions : d'Espremenil proposed to prosecute 
the iicrs'itatf and to direct proceedings to be instituted against it by 
the attomey-general : the minority proposed the reunion. This mo- 
tion was rejected amidst tumult. The Duke of Orleans supported the 
motion, aller having, on the preceding day, given « promise to the 
contrary to the Polignacs. Forty-seven raembers, having determined 
to joln the general assembly, in spite of the decision of the majonty, 
repaired to it in a body, and were received with demonstrations of 
public joy. But, notwithstanding the rejoicing caused by their pre- 
sence, their looks were sad. *' We yield to our conscience," said 
Clermont-Tonnerre, ** but it is with pain that we separate our- 
selves from our coUeagues. We have come to concur in the public 
regeneration ; each of us will let you know the degree of activity 
which bis mission allows him.'* 

Erery day brought fresh accessions, and the assembly saw the 
number of its members increase. Addresses poured in from all parts, 
ezpressing the good wishes and the approbation of the towns and 
provinces. Mounier prompted those of Dauphin^ ; Paris sent one, 
and even the Palais Royal despatched a deputation, which the assem* 
bly, as yet encompassed with dangers, received, that it might not 
alienate the multitude. At that time it did not foresee the excesses of 
the populace ; it had need, on the contrary, to presume its energy, and 
to hope for its support : many, however, doubted the courage of the 
pepple, which was as yet but a pleasing dream. Thus the plaudits of 
the tribunes, frequently annoying to the assembly, had neverthelefla 
supported it, and the assembly durst not prevent them. Bailly would 
have complained, but bis voice and bis motion were drowned by 
thandering applause. 

The majonty of the nobility continued its sittings, amidst tumu): 
and the most violent animosities. Terror seized those who directed 
it, and the signal for reunion was made by those yery persons who 
had previously preached resistance. But its passions, already too 
much excited, were not easily guided. The King was obliged to 
write a letter ; the court, the grandees, were humbled to entreaties. 
" The junction will be transicnt,*' it was said to the most obstinate ; 
** troops are approachiug; give way to save the King.*' Consent wai 
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oztorted amidst nproar, and the majority pf the nobilitj, accompanied 
bj the minority of the clergy, proceeded, on the 27th of June, to tho 
general asaemblj. The Duke of Luxembourg, speaking in the name 
of all, Said that they were come to pay a mark of respeet to the King, . 
and to give a proof of patriotism to the nation. '* The family is 
complete,'' replied ßailly. Supposing that the assemblage was entire, 
and that the question was not to verify but to deliberate in common, 
he added : *' Wc can now attend without intermission and without 
distraction to the regeneration of the kingdom and of the publiö 
weal." 

Many petty artifices were still employed to avoid the appearance 
of having done what necessity imperatively required. The new 
Corners nlways entered after the opening of the sittings, all in a hody, 
so as to give themselves the look of an order. They affected to stand 
behind the president, or, at least, not to appear to sit. Bailly, with 
great moderatio^ and firmness, at length overcame all resistance, and 
prevaiied on them to be seated. Attempts were also made to displace 
him from the presidency, not by roain force, but sometinies by secret 
negociation, at others by stratagem. Bailly retained it, not out of 
ambition but out of duty ; and a piain Citizen, known only by his 
virtues and |iis talents, was scen presiding over all the grandees of 
the kingdom and the church. 

It was too evident that the legislative revolution was accomplislied. 
Though the subject of the first dispute was solely the mode of verifi- 
cation, nnd not the manner of voting; though some had declared 
that they joined uicrely for the common verification, and others in 
obedience to the royal intentions as expressed on the 23d of June : 
it was certain that the voting by individuals had become inevitable : 
all remonstrance therefore was useless and impolitic. The Cardinal 
de Larochefoucauld, nevertheless, protested, in the name of the mi- 
nority, and declared that he had joined solely to deliberate on general 
subjects, still retaining the right to form an order. The Arclibishop 
of Vienne replied with warmth, that the minority had not had the 
power to decide any thing in the absence of the majority of the clergy, 
and that it had no right to speak in the name of the order. Mirabeau 
inveighed strongly against this pretension, observing, that it was stränge 
any one sliould protest in the assembly against the assembly. ** You 
must," Said he, ** either recognize its sovereignty or retire." 

The question of imperative Instructions was next brought forward. 
Most of tiie instructions expressed the wishes of the electors respect- 
ing the reforms to be effected, and rendered these wishes obligntory 
on the deputies. Before they stirred, it was necessary to ascertain to 
what point they could go : this question, therefore, could not but be 
tlie first. It was taken up, and resumed several times. Some were 
for retuming to their constituents ; others were of opinion that they 
could not receive from the constituents any other mission than that 
of voting for them nfter subjects should have been discusned by the 
reprcsentatives of the whole nation, but they were not of opinion that 
deputier could receive instructions rcady made beforehand. If we 
Bssume, in fi»iRt, that we have no power to make laws but m a general 
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Council, either l>ecause we meet with more intelligence the higlier we 
rise, or because we caniiot cotne to any decision but wheii all the pan« 
of the natiou have reciprocally uiiderstood one anotlier, theii, itideed, 
it is true that the deputies ought to be free and unshackled hy obliga- 
tory Instructions. Mirabeau, sharpening reasoniug hy irony, observed, 
that ** tbose wlio considered the instructions as imperative, had doue 
wrong to come ; they had but to ieave instructions on tlieir benche«, 
and those papers would fill their seats as well as they.*' Sieyes, with 
his usual sagacity, foreseeing that, uotwithstanding the perfectiy ju<)t 
decision of the assembly, a great nuniber of members would falJ back 
upon their oaths, and that by taking refuge in their consciences they 
would render themselves unassailable, moved the order of the day, 
upon tlie ground that each was tlie best judge of the validity of the 
oath which he had taken. ** Those," said he, ** who det^m them- 
eelves bound by their instructions, shall be considered as absent, just 
the same as tliose who refused to verify their powers in general assem- 
bly.*' Tills judicious opinion was adopted. The assembly, by having 
recourse to constraint,. woilld have furnished the opposers with pre- 
tezts ; whereas, by leaving them free, it was sure to bring them over 
to its own way of thinking : for thenceforth its victory was certain. 
* The object of the new convocation was the reform of the State, that 
is, the establishment of a Constitution, which France as yet had not, 
whatever may be said to the contrary. If any kind of relations 
between the governed and the government are to be so calied, then 
indeed France possessed a Constitution ; a king had commanded, and 
aubjects obeyed ; ministers had arbitrarily imprisoned ; contractors 
had wrung the last denier from the people ; parliaments had sentenced 
unfortunate wretches to the wlieel. The raost barbarous nations have 
such kinds of constitutions. There had been States- General* in 
France, but without precise powers, without fixed times for meetiu^ 
iigain, and always without results. There had been a royal autho^ 
rity, alternately null or absolute. There had been sovereign tribu- 
nals or courts, which frequently combined the legislative with the 
judicial power. But there was no law to ensure the responsibility of 
the agents of power, the liberty of the press, individual liberty ; in 
fihort, all the guarantees which, in the social State, make amends for 
che fiction of natural liberty .t 

* Philippe le Bei was the fint French monarch who convoked the States-General, 
in 1303. Jean le Bon, in 1355, alsio calied together the national amenibltes, or " le« 
C^hanipfide Mar»;" and theiie aaaeniblieii hare since that period always retaihed the 
title of StatCR-GeneraL The clergy had aa their preeident the Archbishop of Rheimti ; 
Gaiithier de Brienne was chosen bjr the nobles; aod Marcel, the Mayor of Paris, 
was at the head of (he Hers-^tai, 

1 1 Support wtth notes and qiiotations only such passages asare snsceptible of being 
disputed. The qnestion, whether we hau a Constitution, seeins to nie one of dm 
most important ot the revolution ; for it is the absence of a fundamental law that justi 
fien onr having determined to give ourselves one. On this point, 1 tliink it impowK 
ble to quote an authority more respectable and Icsssuspicions than that of M. Lally- 
TollendaL On the 15th of Jnly, 1789, that excellent Citizen delivered a speech in the 
Chamber of thtf nobility, the greaterpurt of which is subjoined. 

*' Long reproache«, tinrtured moreover with considernble acrimony, have beeij 
made, gentleuen, against roembera of this amenibly, who, witlv eoual pain and ro 
MTve, häve eipreaaed doabta on wluU ia calied oiur ooastilutioii. This stibjact bm 
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The want of a Constitution was acknowledged and generaDy blt : 
all the instructions had energeticaflj expressed it, and entered into a 
formal explanation of the fundamental principles of that constitutioii. 
They had unanimouslj prescribed the roonarchical government« faere- 



not perhnps a rerj direct connexion with that at present under discomion ; bot i 
it has afibrded ground for aocuaation, let it aliM> forDisfa one for defence ; and permit 
nie to addreM a few words to the authon of theae reproacbes. 

" You have aMuredly do law which enacta that the Statea-General are an integral 
part of tiie sovereinity, for jou are demanding one ; and, up to this day, soinetimea 
M decree of Council forbade them to deliberate, at otbers a decree of pariiament an- 
nulled iheir deliberations. 

'* You have uo law that fixet the periodical return ofjour States-General, for jo« 
aro demanding one ; and it is one hundred and ■eventy-five yeara ünce they wer« 
aüSGUibled. 

" You haTe no law to proteet yonr iadiTidual aafetjr and liberty from arbitnjy al* 
tacka, for you are-demanding one; and, during the reign of a King whoae justice ia 
koown and whose probity is respected by all Europe, ministers have caiued your 
uiagistrates to be tom from the sanctuary of the laws by armed satelliles. In the 
precedin|f reigii, all the nugistrates in the kingdom were dragged from their aeats, 
Irom their bomes, and scattered by exile, some on the top« of meuntains, othera 
in the slough of marshes, all in aituations more ohnoxious than the most borrible of 
prisons. Go back still ftrther, and yöu will find a hundred thousand UUttM de caehet 
issued on account of paltry theological squabbles ; and farther slill, and you see ob. 
many sangiiinary commissions aa arbitrary impriaonments; nay, you will find no 
apot on which you can repose tili you come to the reign of your good Henry. 

" You have uo law wbich establisbes the liberty of the press, for ycHi are demand- 
ing one ; and up to this time your thoughts have been enslaved, your wishea chained ; 
the cry ofyourbeurta under oppreasion has been stifled, sometimes by the despotisui 
of individuais, at others br the still more terrible despotism of bodies. 

** You have not, or at leaMt you no longer have, a law requiring your consent to 
taxes, for vou are demauding one ; and, for two centuries past, you have been bur^ 
dened witii more than three or four hundred millions of taxes withouthaving consent- 
od to a Single one. 

" You have no law which estabfishes the responstbility of all the ministers of tfae 
executive power, for you are demanding.one ; and the creators of ihose sanguinary 
commissions, the issuers ofthose arbitrary orders, thedilapidators of the public exche- 
ciuer, tlie violators of the sanctuary of public justice, those who have imposed upon 
the virtnes of one king, those who nattered the pass^ions of another, those who 
brought'disasters upon the natiou, have been called to no account— have undergone 
no punishment. 

*' Lastly, you have uo general, positive, written law, no diploma at once royal and 
national, no great charter, upon which rests a fixed and invariable order, from which 
each learns how rauch of Kis Kberty and j>roperty he ought to sacrifice for the sake 
of preserviug the rest, which ensures all rights, which defines all powers. On the 
contrary, tiie systeni of your govemment has varied from reign to reign, frequently 
from ministry to ministry ; it has depended on the age and the characier of one maii. 
In minorities, under a weak priuce, the royal authority, which is of importance to 
the proeperity and the disnity of the uation, has been mdeceutly dcgraded, eiüier by 
the great, who with one band shook the throne and wiih the other crushed the peo- 
plo, or by bodiea which at one time seized with temerity what at another they had 
defended with courage. Under hanghty princes who had flattered, under virtuous 
princes who were dduded, this same authority has been carried beyond all bounds. 
Your secondary powers, your iotermediate powers, as you call tiiem, have not beeu 
either better defined or more fixed. Sometimes the parUaments have laid it dowii 
as a priuciple that they could not interfere in afiairs of State ; at others, tliey hava 
ii){ti{)ted that it was their prerogative to discuss them as representatives of the nation. 
Dn the one band were seen proclamations makiifg known the will of the kiug, on 
'Jie other decrees, in which the king's officers forbade, in the king's name, the execii- 
liou of the king's orders. Among the courts the like discord prevails; they ouarrel 
about their origiu, their functions ; they mutually Uunch anathemaa at ench otoer bjr 
thftir decrees 
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ditary succession from male to raale, the exclusive attribution of the 
executiire power to the King, the responsibility of all agents, the con- 
corrence of the nation and the King in the making of laws, the voting 
of the tazes, and indtridual libertj. But thej were divided on the 
creation of one or two legislative Chambers, on the permanence, the 
periods for the meetiiig, and the dissolution ofthe legislative bodj ; oa 
the poJitical existence of the clergj and the parliaments ; on the ex- 
tent of the liberty of the press. AU these questions, either solved or 
proposed in the instructions, plainlj show to what a degree the pub« 
lic mind was at that time awakeued in all parts of the kiiigdom, and 
how generali^ and decisively the wish for hberty was expressed in 
Trance.* But the founding ofan entire Constitution amid the rubbish 

" I set limits to tbese details, which I could extend ad ii^nitum ; but if all thesa 
are iiicontestable facts, if jrou have none oftheie laws which 1 have just enuiuerated 
and which you deniand, or if, having them — aud puy particular attention to thii 
point — if, having them, yoirfaave not that which en(orced their executiou, that which 
gnarantees theiraccomplialiment and uiaintains their stability, explain to us what you 
undersUnd by the woraconstitution, audadmitatleast that some indulgence isdueto 
thoae who cannot help entertaiuiug sonie doubts of the ezintencc of ours. You are toid 
coutinually to rally round this Constitution: let ua ralher lose aight of that phantom 
to Substitute a reahty in its stoad. And as for tho term mnavatiatu, as for the appeila- 
tion of innovatorSf which is constantljr levelled at us, let us admit that tlie first inno* 
vators are in our hands, that the fimt innovators are our Instructions ; l^t us respcct, 
let lu bloss this happy innovation, which must putevery thing in its place, which muat 
render all rights inviolable, all the authorities beneiicent^ and all the subjects happy. 

" Itis this Constitution, gentletnen, that I wish for: it ia this Constitution that is the 
object for which we were sent hither, and which ought to be the aini of all our la- 
bonrs ; it is this Constitution which is shocked at th;, mere idea of the address that ii 
proposed to us — an address which would compromise the King as well as tlie na- 
tion — an address, in short, which appears to me so dangerous that not only wiU I 
oppose it to the utmost, but that, were it possible it could be adopted, I should feel 
myself reduced to the painfnl necessity of protesting soiemnly against it." 

* It niay not be amiss to introduce here tne summary of the instructions subinitted 
to tlie National Assetnbly b^ M . de Clerniout-Tonnerre. It is a good sketch of the 
State of opinions at this period, throuffhout France. In this point of view tlie sum 
uiary is extreniely iipportaut; and, uough Paris exercised an infliience upon the 
drawing up of these Instructions, it is not the less true that the provinces had tho 
greatest share in the/n. 

RepoH qf the CommitUe of ConsfitafKm, containmg a Summary oftke fnaiructums reim» 

tinetothie sidgect, read to the NatiomU AssemUff by M. the CoutU de CUrmanl- Tonnerre, 

im the eiaing of Jul$ 27, 1789. 

** Gentlemen — You are called to regenerate the French empire : to this great 
work you bring both your own wisdom and the wisdom of your constituents. 

*' We have tbought it right first to collect and present to you the suggestions scat- 
ter«d over the greater nuinber of your Instructions ; we shall then submit to you 
the particular views of your comniittee, and those which it has been, or shull be, en- 
abled to collect from the different plaus, and the ditfereut obser\ation!<, which have 
been, or which shall be, communicated or transmitted to it by tlie menibers of thia 
angust assembly. 

" it is of the first part of thia laboar, gentlemen, that we am about to render yoc 
an aceount. 

" Our constituents, gentlemen, are all agreed upon one point : they desire the re 
generation of tlie State ; but some have expected it from the niere refonn of abu 
•es. and from the re-estabtishment of a Constitution existiug for fourteen CGnturiee 
past, and which appeared to them capable of being yet revived, if the injuriob which 
it hassußered from time, and the numerous iusurrections of private interest against 
Ihe public interest, were to be repaired. 

** Others have cooaidered the exisiing social System aa so faulty, that they have dm- 
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of an ancient legislation, in spite of all Opposition and the wild flight* 
of many minds, was a great and difficult work. Besides tbe disagree- 
ments wbich diversity of interests couJd not fail to produce« the natu- 
ral divergence of opinions was also to be dreaded. An entire legisla- 

manded a new conititution, and that, with tbe exception of the monarchical govem- 
ment and forma, which it u an innate feeling of every Frenchman to love and to 
retpect, and wbich they have. ordered you to maintain, they bave given to yoa all 
the powera neceasaTy for creating a Constitution, and for founding the prosperity of 
the French empire on eure principlea, and on the distinction and regulär Constitu- 
tion of all the powera. Tbeae latter, gentlemen, have tliought that the first chapter 
or the Constitution ought to contain a decl&ration of the rights of man, of those im- 
prescriptible rights for the maintenance of which society was established. 

*' The demand of this decUiration of the rights of man, so constautly misconceived, 
may be said to be the only difference that exists between the iustructions which de- 
sire a new Constitution, and those which demand only the re-establishment of that 
which they regard as the existing Constitution. 

" Both the one and the other have alike fixed their ideas npon the principles of 
monarchical government, upon tbe existence of tbe power and tbe Organization of the 
legislative body, upon the necessity of the national assent to taxes, upon the Organi- 
zation of the administrative bodies, and upon the rights of the Citizens. 

** We shall advert, gentlemen, to these diiTerent subjects, and submit to you on 
each, as decision, the uuifonn results, and, as questions. Uie difiering or contradictory 
results, presented by suchof your Instructions as it has been in our power to analyze, 
or to procure the substance of. 

" 1. The monarchical government, the inviolability of the sacred person of the kin^, 
and the hereditary descent of the crown from male to male, are aiike ackiiowledged 
and sanctioned by the great majori ty of the instructions, and are not called in quea- 
tion by any. 

*' 2. The king is, in like manner, acknowledged as the depositary of the executive 
power in all its plenitude. 

** 3. The responsibility of all the agents of authority is generally demanded. 

'< 4. Some of the iustructions assign to the king the legislative power, limited bj 
the constitutional and fundamental laws of the kingdom ; others adroit that tlie king, 
in the interval between one session oP the States-General and anoiher, can, singly, 
make laws of poIice and admiuistration, which shall be but provisioual, and for 
which thev require free registration in the sovereign courts; one baiUage has even 
required that the registration shall not take place without the consent of two tliirds 
of the intermediate commissions of the district assemblies. The greater number of 
tlie instructions acknowledge the necessity of the royal sanctiou for the Promulgation 
of the laws. 

" With ' respect to the legislative power, most of the instructions recognise it n 
raüiding in the national representatiou, oncondiliou of the royal sauction; and it ap- 
pears that this ancient maxim of the capitularies, Lexßt coiuetuupopidi d ootutütUitnu 
Ttgit, is aluiost generally adopted by your coustituents. 

** As to tbe Organization of the national represenlation, the questions on which you 
have to decide relate to the convocation, or to the duration, or to tlie composition, of 
the national represeutation, or to the mode of deliberation proposed to it by your 
cuDstitueuts. 

" Aa to the convocation, some have declared that the States-Genera] cannot l>e 
fliüsolved but by theniselves; other:», tiial the ri^ht of convoking, proroguing, and 
(lissoiviii;;, belongs to the king, on the sole coudition, in case of dis^olutiou, tliat he 
ühnll iinmediately i^sue a fresh convocation. 

" As to the duration, some have required that the ses^ions of the states shall be pe- 
riodical, and iumstod that the periodical reciirreuceshuuld notdepend either on the will 
or tho interest of the depositories of authority : otliers, but in smallcr number, have 
ilemanded the permauence of tlie Statei»-General, so tlmt the Separation of the meni> 
liers fJinuld not involve tlie diwsolution of the states. ^ 

'* The syMtem of periodical sesstions has given risse to a second question: Shall 
tlu're or «hall Üierc not be an intermediate coimuiRsion in the intervuls between Üie 
scsmiuiis ? The majority oC vour '^onotituents have considered tlie oülablishmeut of au 
ujlcnn<tdiato coinmibsion as a dangeruus ex])odiuut. 
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tion, to be given to a great people, ezcites their minds so powerfdljr» 
inspires them with plans fio vast and hopes so chimerical, that mea- 
sures either vague or exaggerated» and frequently hostiie, are natu- 
raiJj to be ezpected from them. In order to give regularity to tbe 

" As to the compoution, some haTe iosisted on the Bepantion of the three orden ; 
but, in regard to Ulis point, the extension of the powen which aeveral repreeenta- 
tionn bave already obtained, leavea, no doubt, a gieater latitude for the Solution of 
thi« qnefltion. 

<* BomßhaiBagtB have demanded the junction of the two hifher orden in one abd 
die same chaifiTOr ; othen, the auppreasion ofthe clergy, and the division of its meiu- 
ben between the oihertwo orders ; othe», that tbe representation of tlie nobility ihoold 
be double that of the clergy, and that both together ahould be equal to that of tbe 
commons. 

" One bmUag€t in demanding the junction ofthe two bisher orden, hw demanded 
tbe establiiihnient of a third, to oe entitled the order of the farmer« (ordn des eam' 
pagnes). It baalikewiae been proposed, that any penon holding oftice, eniploy, or 
placu at conrt, shall be disquaniied to bea deputy to the States-General. La^tly, the 
luviolability of the persona of the deputies ia recogniBed bv the greater nuiuber of 



the baULuges, and notconteatedbv*any. Aa to the mode ofdeliberation, the queation 
of opinion bv individuals, and of opinion by orden, ia aolved : aome iai/Zo^ef require 
two thirda of the opiniona to form a resolution. 

*' The neceaaity ofthe national consent to taxea ia generally admitted by yoar con- 
ttituents, and eatabliahed bv all yoar instructiona : dl limit the duration of a tai to 
the period which you ahall oave fized, a period which ahall in no caa6 extend further 
than from one convocation to another ; and thia imperative clauae bas appeared to 
all your conatituents the aureat guarantee of the perpetuity of yoar national aaaem- 
bliea. 

" Loana being bnt an indirect tax, they bave deemed it right that tliey should be 
aubjected to the aame principlea. 

'* Som£ baillage$ bave ezcepted from impoata for a term auch aa abould be deatined 
for the limtidation of thft national debt, and bave expreaaed their opinion that theae 
onght to be levied nntil itaentire extinction. 

'* Aa to the administrative bodiea, or provincial atatea, all the inatmctioos demand 
of you their eatabliahment, and moat of them leave their Organization to your wia- 
dom. 

" Laatly, the righta of the citizena, liberty, property, are claimed wito energy by 
tbe whole French nation. It daima for each of ita memben the inviolabiuty of 
private property, aa it claims for itaelf tbe inviolability of the public proper^ ; it 
claima in all itaextent individual liberty, aa it baa just eatabliahed for ever the national 
liberty ; it claima the liberty of the preaa, or tbe free communication of thougbt ; 
It inveigha with Indignation againat tsOres de eaehel, which diapoae in an arbitrary 
raanner of penons, and againat the violation of the aecrecy oi the post, one of tbe 
niost absnni and moat in&mons inventiona of deapotiam. 

'* Amidst thia concurrence of claima, we bave remarked, gentlemen, aome particu- 
lar modificationa relative to ieOrea da eaehei and tbe liberty of the j^reaa. Yru will 
weigh them in jrour wiadom ; you will no doubt cheer up that aentunent of French 
honour, which in ita horror of diagrace, baa aometimea miaconceived jostice, and 
which will no doubt be aa eoger to aubmit to the L^w when it ahall command the 
strong, aa it waa to witbdraw itaelf from ita control when it preaaed only upon tbe 
weak; yoa will calm tbe nneaainesaof religion, ao frecjuently aaaaiied by Iib|Ij in tbe 
time ofthe prohibitory System ; and the clergyt recollectmg that licentiouaneaa waa loQg 
the conipanion of slavery, will itaelf acknowledce that the firat and the natural effsct 
of liberty is the retum of order, of decency, and of reapect for tbe objecta of tbe pub- 
lic veneration. 

'* Such, gentlemen, ia the aceount which jonr committee baa conoeived itaeil 
bound to render of tliat part of your Instructions which treata of tbe Constitution 
'^'ou will tbere find, no doubt, all tbe foundation-stonea ofthe edifice which von are 
chargcd to niise to its füll beight; but you will perhaps misa in them that onler, that 
iinity of political combination, witliout which the social System will alwa^s exhibit 
niimerous defects : the powen are tliere indicated, but they are not yet distinguiahed 
with tbe necesaary preoisioa ; tbe Organization of the national repreaentation ia not 
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proceedings, a committee was appointed to measure their extent« and 
to arrange their distribution. 1'his committee was coraposed of the 
most moderate members of the Assembly. Mounier, a cool*headed« 
but obstinate man« was its most laborious and influential member ; it 
was he who drew up the order of the proceedings. 

Tliis difficultj of giving a Constitution was not the odj one that 

gnfficiently established, the principlea of eligibility are not laid in them : it is from 
yonr labouni that those results are to spring. The nation has insisted on being free, 
and it iajou whom it has charged with it« enfranchisement : the geniui of tranoe 
has humed, as it were, the march of the public mind. It haa accumulated for you in 
a few houra tlie ezperience which could acarcely be ezpected fVom many oenturiea. 
You have it in your power, gentleinen, to give a conautution to France: the King 
and the people demand one ; both the one and the other haTe deaerved it. 

" RenJt of cAa Aualp$i$ oftU butruetitm$, 

"ATOWXD PRUrClPLKS. 

** Art 1. The' French govemment ia a monarchical ffovemmenL 
** 2. The person of the King \» inTiolable and sacred. 
" 3. Uia crown ia hereditary from male to male. 
" 4. The King ia the deposiUry of the executive power. 
" 5. The agents of authority are respousible. 

** 6. The royal aanction is necessarv for the Promulgation of the lawa. 
** 7. The nation makes laws with the royal aanction. 
'*S. The national consent ia necessarv forloans and tazea. 

^'9. Tazescan be granted only for the period from one convocation of the States 
General tb another. 
" 10. Property shall be sacred. 
" 11. Individual liberty shall be sacred. 

form \ 



** Art 1. Does the King poaseas the legialatiTe power, limited by the constitn 
tionallaws of the kingdom T 

"2. Can the King, singly, make provisional laws of police and adminiatration in 
tfae interval between the holding of the States-General T 

" 3. Shall these laws be subiect to free registration in the sovereign conrts ? 

*' 4. Can the Statea-General be dissolved oidv by themselves T 

** 5. Has the King alone the power to convoke, prorogae, and dissolve, the Statea- 
General f 

'* 6. In caae of diaaolntion, is not the King obliged immediately to isaue a new con- 
Toeationf 

" 7. Shall the States-General be permanent or periodical T 

" 8. If they are periudieal, shall there or ahall there not be an intermediale com 
miasion f 

*'9. Shall the two firat ordors meet together in one and the same Chamber 7 

" 10. Shall the two Chambers be formed withoat distinction of Orders f 

** 1 !•• Shall the members of the Order of the clergy be divided between the other 
two orderst 

" 12. Shall the representation of die clergy, nobility, and common«, be in the pro 
portion of one, two, and three 7 , 

" 13. Shall there be establiahed a third order, with the title of order of the farmers ? 

*' 14. Can persons holding offices, employments, or places at cpurt, be elected 
deputies to the States-General 7 

•* 15. Shall two thirds of the votes be neceasary in order to form a resoUition 7 

" 16. Shall taxes having for their object the liquidation of the national debt be levied 
(dl its entire extinction? 

** 17. Shall Uun» de eaehd be abolished or modified 7 

" 19. SbaU the liberty of the preaa be indefinite or modified f* 
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the Assemblj had to Burmount Between an iU-disposed gorern ment 
and a starving populace, which reijuired speedj relief, it was difficult 
for it to avoid interfering^ in the adtniriistration. Distrusting the 
supreme authority, and urged to assist the ^» (<ple, it could not help, 
even without ambition, encroaching by degrcf* on the executive 
power. The clergj had already set it the example, bj making to the 
HersMat the insidious proposal to direct its itnmediate attention to the 
sabject of the public aubsistence. The Assembly, as soon as it was 
formed, appointed a committee of aubsistence, applied to the ministry 
for information on the subject, proposed to farour the circulation of 
provisions from prorince to province, to convey them ofBcially to the 
placea where they were needed, and to defray the ezpense by loans 
and charitable- contnbutions. The ministry communicated the eüica- 
cious measures which it had taken, and whioh Louis XVf., a carefnl 
adminiatrator, had favoured to the utmost of hia power. Lally-Tol< 
lendal propoaed to issue decrees relative to free circulation ; upon 
which Mounier objected that such decrees would require the royal 
sanctioii, and this sanction, being not yet re^lated, would be attended 
with serious difficulties. Thus all sorts of obstacles combined toge- 
tlier. It was requisite to make laws, though the legislative forms were 
not £zed ; to superintend the administration without encroaching on 
the executive authority ; and to provide against so many difficulties, in 
spite of the ill-will of power, the Opposition of interests, the jarring 
of opinions, and the urgency of a populace recently awakened and 
rousing itself, a few leagues from the Assembly, in the bosom of an 
immense capital. 

A very small distance separates Paris from Versailles, and a person 
may traverse it several times in one day. All the disttirbances in 
Paris were, therefore, inimediately known at Versailles, both to the 
courf. and to the Aüsemblj. Paris then exhibited a new and extraor- 
dinary spectaclel The electors, assembled in sixty districts, refused 
to separate after the elections, and they remained assembled either to 
give instructions to their deputies, or from that fondness for agitation 
which is always to be found in the human heart, and which bursts 
forth with the greater violence the longer it has been repressed. They 
had fared just the same as the National Assembly : being shut out of 
their place of meeting, they had repaired to another ; they had finally 
obtained admittance into the Hotel de Ville, and there they contiuued 
to assemble and to correspond with their deputies. There were yet 
no public prii)ts that gave an account of the sittings of the National 
Assembly ; people therefore feit it necessary to meet ibr the purpose 
of learning and conversing upon events. The garden of the Palais 
Royal was the theatre of the most numerous assemblages. This 
magnificent garden, surrounded by the riebest shops in Europe, and 
forming an appurtenance to the pcdace of the Duke of Orleans, was 
the rendezvous of foreigners, of debauchees, of loungers, and, above 
all, of the most vehement agitators. The boldest harangues were 
deUvered in the coffee-houses, or in the garden itself. There might 
be Seen an orator mounted upon a table, collecting a crowd around 
him, and exciting them by the most furipus langnage— language at« 
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ways unpunished — for there the.mob reigned as sovereign, Hera 
•nen, supposed to be the tools of the Duke of Orleans, displayed the 
greatest violence. The wealth of that prince, bis well-known prodi- 
galitj, the enormous sums wlüch he borrowed, bis residence od the 
spot, bis ambitioQf tbougb vague, all served to point accusation against 
hiro.* History, witbout nientioning any name, is authorized, at least, 
to declare that monej was profuselj distnbuted. If the sound part 
uf tlie natioa was ardently desirous of libertj, if the restless and suf- 
fering inultitude resorted to agitation for the purpose of bettering ita 
condition, there were instigators who sometimes excited that multi- 
tude, and perbaps directed some of its blows. In other respects, thia 
iiifluence is not to be reckoned among the causes of ^he revolution, for 
it is not with a little money and with secret manoeuvres that jou caa 
convulse a nation of twen^-five millions of souls. 

An occasion for disturbance soon occiirred. The French giiards, 
picked men, destined to compose the King's guard, were at Paris ; 
four companies were detached bj turns to do duty at Versailles. Be- 
sides the barbaritj of the new discipline, these troops had reason to 
complain also of that of their new colonel. At the pillage of Reveil- 
lon's house thej had certainlj shown some animosity against the 
populace ; but they had subsequently been sorry for it, and, mingling 
daily with the mob, they had yielded to its sedtictions. Moreover, 
both privates and subalterns were aware tliat the door to proraotion 
was closed against tliem : (hey were mortified to see their young offi- 
cers do scarcely any duty, showing themselves only on parade-days, 
and after reviews not even aecompanying the regiment to the barracks. 
Here, as elsewhere, there had been a tiers-itaty which had to do all 
the work witbout receiving any share of the profit. Symptoms of 
Insubordination manifested themselves, and some of thejjrivates were 
confined in the Abbaye«t 

* *' At this period, a report, which had long been circulated, araumed a aemblance 
of truth. The Duke of Orleans had been accuaed of bein^ at tbe head of a party, 
and tbe newspapen of the day employed his nauie in the hints which they daily »et 
forth, that France ahould foUow the example of England. The Duke of Omang 
waa fixed upon. beeauMf in the Engliahrevolution, the direct line ofthe royal fainily 
had beeo ezpelled in favour of the Prince of Orange. The thing was so often re- 
peated, that the Duke of Orleans beffan at last to believe that he niight place himself 
at the head of a party, and beconie the leader of a faction, witbout the qualification 
for snch an office."— Afemoirs ofthe Duehe$$ d'Ahranies. E. 

t " The regiment of the French guards, consisting of 3600 men, in the highest 
State of discipline and equipuient, had for some time given alarming Symptoms of 
disaflfection. Their colonel had ordered them, in consequence, to be confined to 
their barracks, when three hundred of them broke out of their bounds, and repaired 
instand^ to the Palai« Royal. They were received with enthusiasm, and Uherally 
plied with mone^» by the Orleans party; and to such aheight did ihe transport rise, 
tluit, how incredible soever it may appear, it is proved by thetestimony of numerous 
witnesses above all suspicion, that women of famil>r and distinction openly embraced 
the soldiers as they walked in the gardens with iheir mistresees. AAer these disor- 
derl had continned for some time, eleven of the ringleaders in tlie routtny were seized 
and thrown in tbe prison of the Abbey ; a mob of 6000 men immediately as8«»nibled, 
forced the gates of the prison, and brougbt them back in triumph to the Palais Royal. 
The King, upon the petition of the Assembly, pardoned the prisoners, and on the 
feUowing day they were Walking in triumph througb the streets of Paris." — AU»ou'9 
Fnaek RtsoMom. E. 
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Tlie men assembled at the Palais Royal, shouting " To the Ab- 
baye !'* tlie mob instantly ran thither. The doors were broken open, 
and the soldicrs brought out, and carried away in triumph. Whilsc 
the populace guarded them at the Palais Royal, a letter was written 
to the Assembly, demanding their liberation. Aaced between the 
people on the one band and the goirernnient on the other, which was 
8U8pected,«.since it was about to act in its own behalf, the Assembly 
could not holp interfering and committing an encroachment, by med- 
düng with the public police. • Takin^ a resolution, at once prudent 
and adroit, it assured the Parisians of its desire for the maintenancß 
of good Order, exhorted them not to disturb it, and at the same tinie 
sent a deputation to the King to implore bis clemency, as an infallible 
mode of restoring peace and concord. The King, touched by its 
nidderation, promised bis clemency when order should be re-esta- 
hlished. The French guards were immediately sent back to prison, 
fniin which ihey wero as immediately released by a pardon from the 
King. 

So fir all was well ; but the nobility, in joining the other two 
ordere, had yielded with regrct, and only upon a promise that its 
tinion with them should be of short duration. It still contiiiued to 
ftssemble every day, and protested against the proceedings of tlio 
Natiotial Assembly ; its meetings gradually became less numerous : 
on the 3d of July, 138 members attended ; on the lOth 93, and ou the 
1 Ith but 80. The most obstinate, however, had persisted, and on the 
1 Ith tluey determined upon a protest, which succecding events pre- 
rented them from drawiug up. The court, on its part, had not yielded 
without regret aiid without plan. Ön recovering from its alarm, afler 
the sitting of the 23d, it had approved the general union of the three 
estate:^, in order to impede the march of the Assembly by means of 
the nobles, and in the hope of soon dissolving it by main force 
Necker had been retained merely to mask, by bis presence^ the secret 
plots that were hatching Excepting a certain agitatjon, and a degree 
of rederve that was employed towards bim, he had no reason to sus- 
pect any grand machination. The King himself was not apprized 
of all, and there were persons who proposed, no doubt, to go further 
than he wished. Necker, who conceived that the whole activity of a 
statesman ought to confine itself to reasoning, and who possessed just 
so much energy as was necessary to remonstrate, did so without effect. 
Coujointly with Mounier, Lally-Tollendal, and Clermont-Tonnerre, 
he meditated the establishmeut of the English Constitution. Tho 
court was meanwhile carrying on its secret prcparations, The noble 
deputies having manifested an intention to withdraw, they were de- 
tnined by hints thrown out to them of an event that would speedily 
happeii. 

Troops were approaching ; old Marshai de Brogüe had been np- 
pointed to the chief command of them, and the Baron de ßesenval 
to the particular command of those whicii were around Paris. Fif- 
teen regiments, mostly foreign, were in tlie cnvirons of the capital. 
The exultation of the courtiers revealed the dangur : niid thcse cou- 
spirators, too prompt to threaten, thus comprouiiscd their projecu. 
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The populär deputies apprized, not of all the particulors of a plan 
which 18 not jet entirely known, with which the Ring hiuiself wa« 
but partialljr acquainted, but which certainly tended to emploj tio- 
lence, were irritated, and turned their attention to the meaiis of 
resistance. We are ignorant, and shall probably ever remain so, of 
the share which secret means had in the insurrection of the 14th of 
July, but this is of no consequence. The aristocrncjr was conspkring — 
the populär partj could conspire too. The means euiployed were 
equal, setting aside the justice of the cause, and justice was not 
on their side who would fain have broken up die union of the tliree 
Orders, dissolved the national representation, and wreaked tlieir vcn- 
geance upon its most courageous deputies. 

Mirabeau was of opinion that tlie surest waj of intimidating power 
was to force it to discuss, publicly, the measures which it was seen to 
take. To this end it was necessary to denounce it openljr. If it liest- 
tated to reply, if it had recourse to evasion, it would • be condemued ; 
the nation would be warned and roused. 

On the motion of Mirabeau, the discussion of the Constitution was 
suspended, and he proposcd to solicit the King to reniove the troops. 
In his language, he combined respect for the monarch with the seve- 
rest reproaches of the govemment. He stated that fresh troops were 
daily advancing ; that all the communipations were intercepted ; that 
the bridges, the promenades, were converted into military posts ; tliat 
circumstances, public and secret, hasty ordcrs and counter-orders, 
met all eyes, and were the heralds of war : to these facts he added 
bitter reproaches. " More threatening soldiers,** said he, *^ are shown 
to the nation, than hostile invaders would perhaps find to encounter, 
and a thousand times more, at least, than could be brought together to 
succour fiiends, the martyrs of their fidelity, and above all, to preserve 
that alliance of the Dutch, so valuable, so dearly bought, and so dis- 
gracefuUy lost." 

His speech was received with applause ; and the address which he 
proposcd was adopted, with the exception of one article, in which, 
while invokine the removal of the troops, he demanded tiiat ther 
flhould be replaced by the civic guard: tliis' article was suppressed. 
The address was voted, with omy four dissentient Toices. In thia 
celebrated address, which, as it is said, was not written by Mirabeau« 
but all the ideas of which he had communicated to one of his friends, 
he foreboded almost every thing that was about to liappen : the ex- 
plosion of the multitude, and &e defection of the troops froni their 
intermingling with the Citizens. Not less acute than hold, he ventured 
to assure the King that his promises should not be vain. ** Tou haye 
summoned us,'* said he, " to rcffenerate the kingdom ; your wishes 
shall be accomplished, in spite of snares, difficulties, dangers,** d^c 

Ttie address was presented by a deputation of twenty-four mein- 
bers. The King, having resolved not to eiiter into ezplanations, 
repiied that the asserablage of troops was for no other purpose than 
the maintennnce of the public tranquiüity, and the protection due to 
Jie ^ssembly ; that, moreover, if tlie lutter still feit any apprckeu- 
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sions, he would remove it to Soissons or Nojon, and that he would 
hiuiself repair to Compiegne. 

The Assembly could not be satisiied witli such an ans wer, and ' 
especiallj with the pr oposal to withdraw from the capital, and to place 
itseif between two camps. The Count de Crillon proposed that thej 
should trust to the word of a King« who was an honest man. ^* The 
Word of a King, who is an honest man,'* replied Mirabeau, . *' is a 
l)ad securitj for the conduct of his ministers ; our blind confidencc in 
our kings has undone us : we demanded the withdrawal of the troops, 
and not permissiön to flee betöre them. We must insist again and 
ugain." 

This opinion was not supported. Mirabeau insisted so stronglj 
upon open means, that he may be forgiven anj secret machinations, 
if it be true that he actua^j resorted to them. 

The llth of July had now arrived. Necker had sereral times told 
the King that, if his Services were not acceptable, he would retire 
with Submission. " I take you at your word,'* replied the King. On 
the llth, in the evening, Necker received a note in which Louis XVI. 
required him to keep his word, and urged him to set out, adding that 
he had sufficient confidence in him to hope that he would keep his de- 
parture a profound secret. Necker, justifying the honourable confidence 
of the monarch, set out without apprizing his friends or eren Ins 
daughter, and in a few hours was at a considerable distance from Ver- 
sailles. The following day, July 12th, was Sunday. A report was 
now circulated at Paris that Necker had been dismissed^ as well as 
Messrs. de Montmorin, de la Luzerne, de Puisegur, and de St. PriesL 
As their successors, Messrs, de Breteuil, de la Vauguyon, de Broglie, 
Foulon, and Dam6court, were mentioned, almost all known for their 
Opposition to the populär cause. The alarm spread throughout Paris. 
The pcople hurried to the Palais Royal. A young man, since cele- 
brated for his republican enthusiasm, endowed with atenderheartbut 
nn impetuous spirit, mounted a table, held up a pair of pistols, and 
shouting " To arms !*' plucked a leaf from a tree, of which he made 
a cocksuie, and exhorted the crowds to follow his example. The trees 
were instantly stripped. The people then rcpaired to a museum con- 
taining busts in wax. They seized those of Necker and the Duke of 
Orleans, who was threatened, it was said, with exile, and then spread 
theraselves in the yarious quarters of Paris. This mob was passing 
through the Rue St. Honor^, when it was met, near the Place Vendöme, 
by a detachment of the Royal German regiment, which rushed upon 
it and wounded several persons, among whom was a soldier of the 
French guards. The latter, predisposed in favour of the people and 
ngainst the Royal Germans, with whom they had a few days before 
)iad a quarrel, were in barracks near the Place Louis XV. They fireil 
lipon the Royal Germans. The Prince de Lambesc, who cummand- 
ed this regiment, instantly feil back upon the garden of the Tuilleries, 
chargcd the people who were quictiy Walking there, killed an old man 
nuiidst the confusion, and cleared the garden. Meanwhile, the troops 
surrounding Paris formed in the Chnnip de Mars and the place Loui« 
XV. Terror, before unbounded, was now changed into fuiy. People 
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ran into the citj, dhouting ** To arms !" The mob harried to the 
Hdtel de Ville to demand weapons. The electore composing the ge^ 
neral asserably were there met. Thcy delivered out the arms« which 
thej could no Ipnger refuae, and which, at the instant when thej de- 
termined to grant them, the people had already begun to seize. These 
electora coinposed at the moment the onlj estabUshed authoritj. De- 
prived of all active powers, they assumed such as the occasion requi- 
red, and ordered the districts to be convoked« All the Citizens instantlj 
assembled, to consult upon the means of protecting theroselves at one 
and the satne time against the rabble and the attack of the rojal 
troops. During the night, the populace, alvrajs ready for excitement, 
forced and burned the barriers, dispersed the gate-keepers, and afTord- 
ed free access bj all the avenues to the citj. The gunsmiths* shops 
were plundered. Those briganda who had already signalized them- 
selves at ReveiIlon*8, and who on all occasions are seen springing up, 
as it were, out of the ground, again appeared, armed with pikes and 
bludgeons, spreading consternation. These events took place on 
Sundaj, the 12th of Julj, and in the night between Sunday and Mon- 
day, the 13th. On Monday moming, the electors, still assembled at 
the Hdtel de Ville, thought it incumbent on them to give a more legal 
Ibrm to their authority : they accordingly summoned the attendance 
of the provost of the trades (privSt des marchands)^ the ordinary ad- 
ministrator of the city. The latter refuaed to comply unless upon a 
formal requisition. A requisition was in consequence issued ; a cer- 
tain number of electors were appointed as bis assistants, and thus was 
composed a municipality invested with all necessary powers. Thia 
municipality sent for the lieutenant of police, and drew up in a'few 
hours a plan for arming the civic militia. 

This militia was to consist of forty-eight thousand men, fiirnished 
by the districts. The distinctiye sign was to be the Partsian cockade« 
red and blue, instead of the green cockade. Every man found in 
arms and wenring this cockade, without having been enrolled by his 
district in the civic guard, walä to be apprehended, disarmed, and pun- 
ished. Such was the primary origin of the national guards. Thiü 
plan was adopted by all the districts, which hastcned to carry it into 
execution. In the course of the same moming, the people had plun« 
dered the house of St. Lazare in search of grain ; they had forced the 
armoury to obtain arms, and had rummaged out the ancient armour and 
put it 011. The rabble, wearing helmets and carrying pikes, were seen 
inundating the city. The populace now showed itself hostile to pil 
läge ; with its usual fickleness, it affected to bo disinterested ; it spared 
money, took nothing bat arms, and itself apprehended tl^e briganda. 
The Frcnch guards and the night-watch had offered their Services, 
and they had been enrolled in the civic guard. 

Arms were still demanded with loud shouts. Flesselles, the provost, 
who had at iirst resisted his fellow-citizens, now manifested greal zeal, 
nnd promised twelve thousand muskets on that very day, and more 
on the following days. He pretended that he had made a contract 
with an unknown giinsmith. The thing appeared difficult, consider- 
ing the short time that had elapsed. MeanwhUe, evening drew on ; 
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Ae cliests of aims announced bjFlesselles vrere carrted to the Hdtel 
de Vilte ; they >yere opened, and *found to be füll of oid linen At 
this sight the multitude was lired with Indignation against the provost« 
who deelared that he had been deceired. To appease theibf he di- 
reeted them to go to the Ganhusiane« with the assurance that amu 
would there be found. The astonished Carthusians adniitted the 
forions mob, oonducted them inio their retreat^ and finally conTinced 
tbem that they posseesed nothiifg of the sort mentioned by the pro- 
▼oeL 

The rabble, nore exasperate^i than ever, retunied with shouts of 
" Treachery 1" To satisfy them, orden were isaued for the manufac- 
tiire of fifty thousand pikee. Veesels with gunpowder were descend- 
ing the Seine, on their way to Versailles ; tliese were stopped« and an 
elector distribated the powder amidst the most imminent danger. 

A tremendous confusion now prevailed at the Hdtel de Ville, the 
seat of the authorities, the head-qaarters of the roilitia, and the 
oentre of all Operations. It was necessary to provide at once for the 
safety of the town. wlüch was threatened by the court, and its internal 
wtiiety endangered by the brigands ; it was requisite every moment to 
allay the susptcioos of the people, who believed that they were be- 
trayed, and to save from their fury those who excited their distrust. 
Aboat this place were to be seen carrtages stopped, wagons inter- 
eepted, travellers awaiting permission to proceed on tlieir journey. 
Dllring the night, the Hotel de Ville was once more menaced by the 
brigands. An elector, the courageous Moreau de St. Mery, to whose 
care it had been committed, caused barreis of powder to be brouglit, 
and threatened to blow it up. At this sight the brigands retired. 
Meanwhile the Citizens, who had gone to their homes, held themselves 
in readiness for every kind of attack : they had unpaved the streets, 
opened the trenches, and taken all possible measures for resisting a 
siege. 

Dnring those disturbances in the eapital, consternation perraded 
the Assembly. It had met on the morning of the l'3th, alarmed by 
^e erents that were in preparation, and still Ignorant of wliat was 
passing in Paris« Mounier, the deputy, first rose and censiired 
the dismissal ol the ministers. Laily-Tollendal, who took bis plac^ 
in the tribune, pronounced a splendid panegyric on Necker, and both 
joinedin proposing an address, for the purpose of soliciting the King 
tc> recal bis disgraced ministers. M. de Virieu, a deputy of the nobi- 
lity, even proposed to confirra the resolutions of the 17th of June by 
a new oath. M. de Glermont-Tonnerre opposed this motion as useless ; 
and, referring to the engagements by which the Assembly had already 
bound itself, he exelaimed, ** The Constitution shall be, or we will 
perish !** The discussion had lasted some time, wlien news arrived 
of the disturbances in Paris during the morning' oftlie I3tii, and the 
calamities with which tlie capitnl was threatened between undi^ci- 
püned Frenchmen, who, according to the expression of the DuKe de 
La Rocheibucault, were not in any one's band, aiid diAciplined 
Ibreigners, who were in the band of des]mti8m. Jt was instantly re- 
s^lved to send a depntatiun tci tlie King, for the purpose of submitting 
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to him a picture of the desolation of the copital, and beseeching him to 
Order the removal oi tbe troops, and the establisliment of the civic 
guards. The King returned a cold, dry answer, which was far from 
according with his disposition, and alleged that Paris was not capable 
of guarding itself. The Assembly then, exalting itself to the noblest 
courage, passed a memorable resolution, in which it insisted on tbe 
removal of the troops and the establisliment of the civic guards ; de- 
clared the luinisters and all the agents of power responsable ; threw 
\\[fon the counsellors of the King, öfwhatever rank thej might be, the 
responsibility of the calamities that werc impending, Consolidated the 
public debt, forbade the mention of the infamous term bankruptcj, 
fiersisted in its preceding resolutions, and directed the presidentto ex- 
])res8 its regret to M. Necker and to the other ministers. After these 
lueasures, &aught alike with energy and prudence, the Asseniblj, io 
order to preserve its members from all personal violence, declared it- 
self permanent, and appointed M. de Lafayette vice-president, to 
relieve the worthj Archbishop of Vienne, whose age did not permit 
him to sit day and night 

Thus passed the night between the 13th and 14th in asitation and 
alarm. Fearful tidings wereerery momeut brought and contradict- 
ed. Ali the plans of the court were not known ; but it was aspertained 
tliat sGveral deputies were threatened, and that violence was to be em- 
ployed against Paris and the^most distinguished members ^f tbe 
Assembly. Having adjoumed for a short time, the Asserably again 
met, at five in the moruing of the 14th of July : with imposing calm- 
ness, it resumed the consideration of the Constitution, and discussed 
with great propriety the means of accelerating its ezecution, and of 
conducting it with prudence. A committee was appointed to prepare 
the questions ; it was composed of the Bishop of Autun, the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, Messrs. Lally, Clermont-Tonnerre, Mounier, 
Sieyes, Chapelier, and Bergasse. The morning passed away. Intclli- 
gence more and more alarming continued to urrive. The King, it was 
Said, was to set off in the night, and the Assembly would be ieft exposed 
to several foreign regiments. At this moment the princes, the Duchess 
de Polignac, and the Queen, were seen Walking in the orangery,flatter- 
ing the officers and the soldiers, and causing refreshments to be 
distributed among them. It appears that a grand plan liad been devia- 
ed for the night between the 14th and 15th; that Paris was to l^e 
attacked on seven points, the Palais Royal surrounded, the Assembly 
dissolved, the declaration of the 23d of June submitted to the parlia- 
ment,and (inally, that the wnntsof theexchequer were to besupplied hj 
bankruptcy and paper money. So mudi is certain, that the coniman 
dunts of the troops liad receiyed Orders to advance in the night between 
tlie 14th and 15th, that the paper money liad been prepared, that the 
barracks oftlie Swiss were füll of ammunition, and tliat the governor 
of the Bastille lind disfurnisheji the fortress, with the exception of some 
indispensable articles. In the aflernoon, the terrors of the Assembly 
redoubled. The Prince de Lambesc was seen passing at füll gallop. 
The rpport of cnnnon was hcard, and pnople clapped their ears to tlii 
grouud to catch the siightest sounds. MirabeaU then proposed to sus 
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pend the discusaions, and to send anotlier deputation to the Ring 
The deputation set out immediotely, to oiake fresh remonstrance«. 
At this moment, two members of tlie Assemblj, who had come from 
Paris in the utmost haste, declored that the peop]e there were 
slau^htering one auother ; one of them affirmed that he had seen the 
headless body of a man dressed in bJack. It began to grow dark. 
The arrival of two electors was announced. The most profound si- 
lence pervaded the hall ; the sound of their footfalls was heard amid 
tlie darkness ; and the Assembly learned from their lips that the Bas- 
tille was attackedv that cannon had beea fired, that blood had been 
spilt, and that the city was threatened with the direst calamities. A 
firesh deputation was instantlydespatched before the return of the pre« 
ceding one. Just as it was about to depart, the first arrived, and 
brought the answer of the King. It reported that the King had ordered 
the troops encamped in tlie Champsde Mars to be withdrawn, and, 
having been apprized of the formation of the civic guard, had appoint- 
ed officers to command it. * 

On the arrival of the second deputation, the King, more agitated 
Ifaan ever, said, " Gentlemen, jou rend mj heart more and more bjr 
the account you give of the calamities of Paris. It is not possible 
that the Orders given to the troops can be the cause of them." Nothtng 
had yet been obtained but the removal of the army. It was now two 
in tlie morning. The~ answer returned to the city of Paris was, ** that 
two deputations had been sent, and that the applications should be re- 
newed that day, until they had obtained the success which might justly 
be expected from the heart of the King, when extraneous impressions 
did not counteract its impulses." The sittinff was suspended for a 
Short time, aud in the evening intelligence of the events of the 14th 
arrived. 

The populace, erer since the night of the 13th, had thronged about 
the Bastille. Some musket-shots had been fired, and it appears that 
ringleaders had repeatedly shouted ** To the Bastille !*' The wish 
for its destruction had been expressed in the Instructions given to some 
of tlie deputies ; thus the ideas of tlie public had beforehand taken 
that direction. A cry for arms was still kept up. A report was spread 
that the Hotel des invalides contained a considerable quantity. "1 he 
mob iustantly repaired thither. M. de Sombreuil, the governor, or- 
dered admittance to be deiiied, saying, that he raust send for Orders to 
Versailles. The populace, turniiig a deaf ear to all expostulation, 
rushed into the hotel, and carried off the cannon and a great quantity 
of muskets. A lurge coiicourse of people were already besieging the 
Bastille. They dedured that the guns of the fortress were poiiited 
at the city, and' that they must tuke care to prevent their firing upon 
thein. The deputy of a district solicited aduiission into the place, and 
obtained it of tlic comiuaiidiint. In going over it, he found thirty-two 
8%vis8 niid eighty-two iiivalids, and received a proinise from the gar- 
risciii not to fire uuless it should be attacked. During tliis parley, the 
peiiple, not seeing tlie duputy returii, began to be exasperated, niicl llio 
lattt:r was obliged to sliow liiinself in order to appease tlie multitude, 
At ieugth ii» mtared, ubout eleveu o^dock in the foreuoon. Half no 
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lioiir hnd scarcelj elapsed, before a fresh mob arrived with anns, shoot- 
%ngt ** Let US storm the BastilJe !'* The garrison suminoned tlie aa- 
saiJants to retire, but they persisted. Two men, witli great iutrepiditj 
tnounted the roof of the guard-house, and broke with axes the chaiiui 
of the bridge, which feil down. The rabble rushed upon it, and ran 
Co a second bridge, purposing to pass it in like mannen At this Rio- 
inent a discharge of musketry brought it to a stand ; it feil back, but 
iiring at the same time. The conflict lasted for a fevr moments. The 
electors, assembled at the H6tel de Yille, hearing the report of mus- 
ketry, became more and more alarmed, and sent two deputations, one 
on the heels of the other, to require the commandant to admit into the 
fortress a detachment of the Paris roilitia, on the ground that all the 
inilitary force in the capital ought to be at the disposal of the ctty au- 
thorities. These two deputations arrived in succession. Amidst this 
üiege by the populace, it #a8 with great difficulty that they could make 
theinselves heard. The sound of the drum, the sight of a flag, for a 
time suspended the firing. The deputies advanced ; the garrison 
nwaited them, but it was difficult to understand each other. Musket- 
üUois were fired, from some unknown quarter. The mob, persuaded 
that it was betrayed, then rushed forward to set fire to the building ; 
IUI this the garrison fired with grape. The French guards thereupon 
oame up with cannon, and commenced an attack in form.* 

* '* All morning, fince nine, there has been a cry every where : ' To the Baattllftr 
Rcp«ated ' deputationa of Citizens' have been here, passionate for arma; whom da 
Lniinuy has ^ot dismimtcd by soft speeche« throagn port-holes. Towardn noon. 
Klector Tlinnot de la Rosiore^aiiis admittance: find« Delaanay indisposed for aar- 
render; nay, ditipoaed for blowing np the place rntber. Thnriot mounte with him to 
the battletnents : heapa of paving-atoDes, cid iron, and miasilea, lie pUed : cannon all 
duly levolied ! in every embrasnre a cannon, — only drawn back a little * But oal- 
warda, behold. O Thnriot, how the multitude flows on, weliing throagh every street; 
tocsin fnrioaaly pealing, all drums beating the ghiiraU : the siibnrb 8ainte-Axitoioo 
rolling hitherward wholly, aa^ one man ! Such viaion (apectral yet real) thon, O 
Thuriot, aa from thy Monnt of Vision, beholdest in this nloment: prophetic of other 
phanL'iMmagories, and loiid-gibbertn^ apectral realities which thou yet beholdr.'st not, 
butslialt! " Que vouiez-vous ?'' HQid Delaunay tuming pnle at the sight, with an 
air of reproach, alihost of nienace. * Monsieur,' said Thuriot, risinf into the moral- 
snbltnie, ' whut inennt/uu? Consider if I could not precipitate hath of us from this 
hcisht/— suy only a hundred feet, exclusive of the wailed ditch! Whereupon 
Deliiiuiay feil silent 

" Wo tothee, Delaunay, in such an honr, if thou canst not, takingsorae one firm 
decision, ni/e circumstancea ! Soft speeches will not serve ; hard grape-ahot isques- 
tionable ; but hoverin^ between the two is rni-questiortable. Ever wilder sweUs the 
tide of men; their inhuite hnin waxing ever londer, into imprecatioiis, perhaps ioto 
erackle of stray ninsketry — which latter, on walls nine feet tntck, cannot do execu- 
tion. The outer drawbridge has been lowered for Thuriot; new deputatiim «ifdli- 
tma (it is tlie third, and uoisiest of all) penetratea that wa^ into the outer conrt: 
soft speeclies prodncing no clearance of these, Delaunay gives fire : pulls np bis 
drawbridge. A slight spntter ; — wliich has kindUd tlie too combustible chiios; inado 
it a ruarin«^ iire-chaod! Bumts forth in^urrection, at sight of it4 own blood, ((br there 
were doath.<t by that sputter of fire,) into endless rolling exploston of nuiüketry, diai- 
traction, execration ;— ^nd over head, from the fortress, let one great gun, with iti 
grape-shiil. gu boouiing, to tlinw what wo eoM do. The Bitatille is benieged * 

** Oll, tlieii, all FreiichuifMi tliat have hearLs in their bodies ! Roar with all yonr 
throat^ of cartila^e and tnetal. ye sons of libertv; stir spasmodiaitly whntitoever of 
utnio:*t facnlty ix in yoii, soiil, body, or spirit; (ur it is tlie honr! Siiiite, thon Lonh 
Tourivty, curtwright of the Maruis, old'«oklier of tlie regimeiit Dauphiaa; ainita at 
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' During these proceedings, a note addressed b^rttie Baron de Besen- 
wol to Delaunaj, governor of the Bastille, was intercepted and read at 
the H6tel de Viiie. Besenval exhorted Delaunaj to resist, assuring 
hiDi that he sliould soon receive succour. It was in fact in the even- 
ing of that daj that the plans of the court wefe to be carried into ex- 
ecution. Mcanwhile, Deiaunay seeing the desperation of the mob, 
and no suecours having arrived, seized a lighted match with the Inten- 
tion of biowing up the fortress. The garrison opposed it, and obiiged 
hini to surrender : the Signals were made, and a bridge Iowered. The 
besiegers approached, promising not to do any (nischief. The crowd, 
bowever, rushed in, and took pössession of all the courts. The Swiss 
ftmnd means to escape. The invalids, attacked by the populace, were 
Mtved from their fiirj solely by the zealous interference of the French 
guards. At this moment, a female, beautifiil, joung, and trembling, 
came forward ; she was supposed to be the daughter of Delaunaj ; 
ehe was seized and about to be burned, when a brave soldier rushed 
to the spot, wrested her from the hands of the enraged rabble, con- 
dacted her to a place of safety, and hurried back to the affray. 

It was now half past fi?e o*clock. The electors were in the most 
paiufuJ anxiety, when they heard a dull and continuous murinur. A 
cfowd approached, shouting ** Victory !*' They poured into the hall : 
a French gtiardsnian, covered with wounds and crowned with laureis, 
was borne in triumph by the mob. The regulations and the keysof the 
BastUle were carried on the point of a bayonet : a bloody band raised 
above the mob exhibited a bunch of hair ; it was the queue of Delaunay, 
the governor, whose head had just been stricken off. Two French 
guards, Ehe and Hullin, had defended him to the last extremity. 
Other victims had fallen, though heroically defended against the fero- 
eity of the mob. A strong animosity began to be expressed against 
Flesselles, the provost of the trades ; he was accused of treason. It 
was aiieged that he had deceived the people by repeatedly promising 
them arms which he never meant to give them. The hall was soon 
fall of raen heated with a long combat, and backed by a hundred 
thousand more outside the hotel, all eager to enter in their turn. The 
«lectors strove to justify Flesselles to the mob. His assurance began 
to forsake him, and, already quite pale, he exclaimed, ** Since I am 
su^ected, f will retire." — ** No," was the reply made to him, " come 
to tbe Palais Royal to be tried.** Accordingly, he descended to repair 
tliitlier. The agitated multitude surrounded and pressed upon him. 
Ou reaching the Quai Pelletier, he was Struck to the ground bv a 

that onter dnwbrid^ chain, thongh the fierj hail whintles round theo ! Never, over 
nave or felloe, did thy axe ■trike Mich a itroke. Down with it, man ; down with it 
to Orcii«: let the whole accarsed edifice sink thither, and tyranny be iwallowed ui» 
for ever! Mottnted aome «ay on tlie rOofof the giiard room, Bome ' on bayoneln 
Rtuck into joints of the wall,* Loniisi Tournay smites, brave Aubin Bonnemrre (hImi 
an old floidier) Reconding him: the chain yields, breaks; the hu^e drawbridge sinnw 
down, thiinderin; (oüeejraeas,) Glorioua : and, yet, alaf , it \s itill but the outwork» 
l^h« eight grim towera with their Invalides' inuflKetry, their paving stonei and can- 
non-moiith« Ftill soar alofk intact ; — ditch yawnin; impanable, ■tone-faced ; the inner 
drawbridge, wttli iti back towarda ns : the Baslille is still to take i"~-Carlifle*t *' Fnmek 
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pütol-shot, fired bj a person unknown. It is osserted that a letter 
had beeil found upon Delaunay, in wliich Flesselles thus wrole t» 
hiiii : " Hold out, white I amuse the Parisians with cockades.** 

Such were the disastrous events of that daj. A feeling of terror 
speedily foIJowed the intoxication of rictoiy. The conquerors of the 
Bastille, astonished at their audacitj, and ezpecting to find tbe hand 
of authority formidable on the following dnj, durst not make them- 
»elves known. Every moment, rumoura were spread that the troops 
were approaching to storm Paris. Moreau de St Meiy, the same per» 
son who on the precediug daj had threatened the brigands to blow up 
the H6tel de Ville, remained unshaken, and issued upwards of three 
tliousand Orders in a few hours. As soon as the capture of the BaK- 
tille was known at the Hdtel de Ville, the electors had sent the inteUi- 
gence to the Assemblj, which receired it abont'midniglit. The sitting 
was suspended, and the tidings spread with rapiditj* The court, up 
to this moment, conceiving uo notion of the energy of tlie people, 
laughing at the efforts of a blind rabble to take a fortress which the 
gre>*t Cond6 had besieged in rain, was calmljr cracking its jokes on 
the subject. The King, nevertheless, began to be uneasj : bis l&at 
answers had betrajed bis grief. He hadjretired to bed. The Duke 
de Liancourt, so >irell known for bis generous sentiments, was the 
particular friend of Louis XVI., and, by virtue of hin ofBce of grand- 
master of the wardrobe, he always had access to the King. On learn- 
ing thq occurrences in Paris, • he repaired in all haste to the apart- 
ment of the ttionarch, awoke him in spite of the ministers, and 
informed him of what had happened. ** What, rebellion !" ezclaimed 
the prince. ** Sire," replied the duke, " rather say revolution.*' The 
Ring, enlightened by bis representations, consented to go the next 
morning to the Assembly. * The court yielded also, and this act of 
confidence was resolved upon. During this interval, the Assembly had 
resumed its sitting. Unacquainted with tbe new dispositions imparted 
to the King, it determined to send a last deputation, to try to mnve 
him, and to obtain from him what he had not yet been prerailed upon 
to grant. Tliis 'deputation was the fif^h since the comroencement of 
those calamitous events. It was composed of twenty-four members^ 
and was just setting out when Mirabeau, inore vehement tlian ever, 
stopped it. ** Teil the King," cried he, — •* be siire to teil hira, that 
the foreign hordes by which we nre invested were yesterday invited 
by the princes, the princesses, the he-favourites, and the she-favourites, 
and received their caresses, and their exhortations, and their presents. 
Teil him that the livelong night these foreign sateilites, gorged with 
raoney and with wine, have been predicting, in their impious songs» 
the suhjugatioii of France, and that their brutal wishes invoked the de- 
struction of the National Assembly. Teil him that, in bis very palace« 
the courtiers mingled with theh- dnnces the sound of that barbarous 
music, and that such was tbe prelude to.the massacre of St. Bartho 
lomew. Teil him th.it thnt Henry, whose inemory the whole World 
blesses, that one of bis anccstors whom he meant to take for bis pat- 
lern, nllowed provisions lo be conveyed into rebellious Paris, which 
he was besieging in person ; whereas, bis ferocious counciilors ai9 
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turntng back the flour tlmt commerce is sendmg to faithful and 
famished Paris." 

The deputation was just abont to proceed to the King, when news 
arrived that he was Coming, of his own accord, withoiit guards and 
without escort. The hall rang with applause. " Wait," cried Mira- 
beau graveljr, '* tili the King has made us acquainted with his good 
dispositions. Let a sullen respect be the first welcome paid to the 
monarch in this raoment of grief. The silence of nations is a lessou 
for kings." 

Louis XYT. then entered, accompanied bj his two brothers. His 
ifimple and touching address excitcd the wärmest enthusiasm. He 
spoke cheeringlj to the Assemblj, which he called for the first time, 
the National Assembly. He mildly complained of the suspicions that 
liad been conceived of him. ** You have been afraid of me," said 
he ; •* now, for my part, f put my trust in you." These words were 
hailed with applause. The deputies immediately rose, surrounded 
the monarch, and escorted him back on foot'tothe palace. The 
throng pressed around him ; tears started from every eye ; and he 
could scarcely open himself a passage through this numerous retinue. 
The Queen, stationed at that moraent,with the court in a balcony, 
conteniplated from a distance this hifecting scene. Her aon was in 
her arms : her daughter, Standing besidc her, was sportively playing 
with her brother's hair. The princess, deeply moved, appeared to be 
delighted by this expression of the lovs of the French. Ah ! how 
oflen has a reciprocal emotion reconciled hearts during these fatal 
disseusions ! For a moment all seemed to be forgotten ; but, on the 
morrow, nay, perhaps the ycry same day, the court had resumed its 
pride, the people their distrust, and implacable hatred recommenced 
its course. 

Peace was made with the assembly, but it had yet to be made with 
Paris. The Assembly first sent a depatation to the Hotel de Ville to 
convey the tidings of the happy reconciliation brought about with the 
King. Bailly, Lafayette, and Lally-ToUendal, were among its mem- 
bers. Their prcsence diffused the liveliest joy. The speech of Lally 
excited such transport, that he was carried in triumph to a window of 
the Hdtel de Ville to be shown to the people. A wreath of fiowers 
was placed on his head, and these honours were paid him facins thn 
very spot where his father expired with a gag in his mouth. The death 
of the unfortunate Flesselles, the head of the municipnlity, and the 
rcfusal of the Duke d'Aumont to accept the command of the civic 
militia, leh the appointments of provost and commandant-general to 
be fiUed« up. Bailly was proposed, and amidst the loudest acclama- 
tions he was nominated successor to Flesselles, with the title of mayor 
of Paris. The wreath which had been placed on the head of Lally 
was transferred to that of the new mayor ; he would have taken it off, 
but tlie Archbishop of Paris held it where it was in Opposition to liis 
wishes. The virtuous old man could not repress his tears, and he 
resigned himself to his new functions. A worthy representative of 
n great assembly, in prcsence of tlie raajesty of the throne, he was 
less capable of witiistaiiding the Sturms of a commonalty, where the 
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multttude strugded tuiDuUuouslj agaiust its magistrates. fTith t j 
plary self-denial, howe^er, he prepared to uiidertake the difficult taak 
of proriding subsistence and feeding a populace wlio repaid him in 
the sequel with such baige ingratitude. A commandant of thc milida 
ret renmined to be appointed. There wa« in the hall a bust sent 
ij enfranchised America to the citj of Paris : Moreau de Sl Meiy 
pointed to it with bis finger ; all ejes were directed towards it. It 
was the bust of the Marquis de Lafayette. A general ery proclaimed 
him commandant. A Te Deum was instantly Toted, and the assem- 
blj proceeded in a bodj to Notre-Dame. The new magistrates, the 
Archbishop of Paris, the electors, mingied with French guards and 
soldiers of the militia, Walking arm in arm, repaired to the ancient 
cathedral, in a species of intoxication. By the waj, the Foundlings 
threw themselves at the feet of Bailly, who had Inboured zealously in 
behaif of the hospitals, and called him their ^ther. Bailly clasped tliem 
in bis arms, and called them bis children. On /eaching the church, 
the ceremony was performed, and the congregation tlien dispersed im 
the City, wlrere a delirious joy had succeeded the terrors of the pre- 
ceding day. At this moment the peopie were flocking to see the den 
so long dreaded, to whicli there was now free access. They visited 
the Bastille with an eager curiosity, and with a sort of terror. Thej 
sought for the instruments of torture, for the deep dungeons. Thej 
went thither more particularly to see an enonnous stone, placed in ihe 
middle of a dark and damp prison, to the centre of which was fized a 
ponderous chain. 

The couit, as blind in its apprehensions as it had been in its con- 
fidence, feit such a dread of the populace, that it imagined everj 
moment that a Parisian army was marching to Versailles, l'he Count 
d*Artois, and the Polignac family, so dear to the Queen, quitted 
France at that time, and were the first emigrants. Bailly came to 
cheer the King, and persuaded him to return to Paris, which ha 
resoWed to do, in spite of the resistance of the Queen and the courL* 
The King prepared to set out. Two hundrcd deputies were direct- 
ed to accompany him. The Queen took Icave of him with profound 
grief. The body-guard escorted him to Sevres, where they stopped 
to await bis return. Bailly, at the head of the municipality, receired 
him at the gates of Paris, and presented to him the keys formerly 
offered to Henry lY. '* That good King,** said Bailly to him, ^' had 
conquered bis peopie ; at present, it is the peopie who have re-con- 
quered tlieir Kiiig.** The nation, legislating at Versailles, was armed 

* ** The diyr of the Kin^*« entrjr into Paris was ihe first of the emi^ration of the 
itoblewM). The violent aristocratical porty, findiof all their coereive measnret ovei^ 
tiirned, aiid di«adinj| the eflects of popniar resentnient, left the kiii|rdoi9. Tbe 
Coiint d'Aitois, the Prince of Cond6, the Prinee ofCouti, Marehail Broflio, and che 



wliole family of the Polignaot, «et off in haste, and arrived in safety at ^riimela 
fatal exampfe ofdefection, which, he'ing speedily followedby tbe inferior nobility, pro- 
«inced the mocitdiaastroiuconsequenceii. Bat it was the aäme in all the aiihaequenl 
r.hanfe«of the Revolution. The leadera of the rovalist party, always Uie fim to pro- 
po«e violent meaanre«, were at the same time unable to snpport thera wheii furiousiv 
oppoued ; thcr diininished the «ynipathy of the world at their fall from «o high a rank, 
by showin^ that they were nuworthy of it."— il2uoii'« French Revolution, E. 
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at Paris. Louis XYL, on enteringr, found himself surronnded hj n 
Mleat multitude, arrajed in military order. He arrived at the H6tel 
de Ville, passing under an arch of swords crossed over his liead, as 
a mark of honour. His address was simple and touchi ng. Tho 
people, unable to contain tbemsel^es, at length burst forth, and 
lavished upon the King tbeir accustomed applause. These acclania* 
tiuns somewhat soothed the heart of the prince; nevertheless, he 
could not disguise a feeling of joj on perceiving the bodj-guarü 
stationed on Uie heights of Sevres ; and, at his retum, tlie Queen, 
Jirowing herseif into his arms, embraced him os though she had been 
afraid that she should never see him again. 

Louis XYI., in Order to satisfy completely the public wish, ordered 
the dismissal of the new ministers, .and the reinstatement of Necker. 
M. de Liancourt, the friend of the King, and his most useful ad viser, 
was elected president by the Assembly. The noble deputies, who, 
tiiough thej attended the deliberations, still refused to take any pari 
in tliera, at length jielded and gave their YOtes. Thus was consum 
mated the amalgamation of the orders. Frora that^moment the Revo- 
lution might be looked upon as accomplished. The nation, possessed 
of the legislative power through the Assemblj, and of the public 
force through itself, could henceforward carry into effect whatever 
was beneficial to its interest. It was by refusing the equnlitj of im- 
posts that the government had rendered the States-General necessary ; 
it was by refusing a just division of authority among those stutes that 
it bad lost all influence over them ; finally, it was in attempting to 
recover that influence that it had driven Paris to iusurrection, and 
provoked the whole nation to appropriate to itself the public force. 

At this moment all was agitation in that immense capital, where a 
new authority had just been established. The same movement which 
had impelled the electors to set themselves in action, urged all classes 
to do the 3ame. The Assembly had been imitated by the HAtel de Ville, 
the Hdtel de Ville by the districts, and^^he districts by all the corpora- 
tions. Tailors, shoemakers, bakers, domestic servants, meeting at 
the Louvre, in the Place Louis XV., in the Ghamps Elys^es, deUbe- 
rated in form, notwithstanding the repeated prohibitions of the muni- 
cipality. Amidst these contrary movements, the Hdtel de Ville, 
opposed by the districts, and annoyed by the Palais Royal, was 
encompassed with obstacles, and was scarcely adequate to the dutiei 
of its immense administration. It combined in itself alone the civil, 
judicial, and military authority. The head-quarters of the militia 
were established there. The judges, at first, uncertain respecting 
their powers, sent thither accused persons. It possessed even the 
legislative power, for it was charged to form a Constitution fbr itscLÜ 
For this purpose, Bailly had demanded two commissioners for each 
district, who, by the name of representatives of the commune, were to 
draw up its Constitution. The electors, in order that they might be 
able to attend to all these duties, had divided themselves into several 
committees. One, called the committee of research, superintended 
the police ; another, called the committee of subsistence, directed jta 
iftitention to the supply of provisions — the most difficult and dangef» 
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OU8 task of all. It was in the latter tliat Baillj was himself obliged 
to labour night and day. It was necessary to make continuol pur- 
chases of com, then to get it ground, and afterwards carried to Paris 
through the famished country. Tlie convoys were frequently stopped, 
and it required numerous detachments to prevent pillage by the way 
and in the markets. l'hough the State sold com at a loss, that the 
bakers might keep down the price of bread, the multitude was not 
•atisfied : it was found expedient to reduce the price stiil more, and 
Uie dearth of Paris was increased by this veiy dioiinution, because 
the country people flocked thither to supply themselves. Fears for 
the niorrow caused all who could to lay in an abundant stock, aud 
thus what was accumulated in some hands left nothing for others. It 
is confidence that accelerates the Operations of commerce, that pro- 
duces an abundant supply of articies of consuraption, and that renders 
Uieir distribution equal and easy. But when confidence disappears, 
commercial activity ceases ; articies of consumption no longer arri- 
ring in sufficient quantity to meet the wants, those wants becorae 
importunate, add confusion to dearth, and prevent the proper distri- 
bution of the little that is left. The supply of subsistence was there- 
fore the most arduous duty of all. Bailly and the committee were a 
prey to painful anxieties. The whole labour of the day scarcely suf- 
ficed for the wants of the day, and they had to begiu again on thu 
morrow with the same perplex ities. 

Lafayette, comniandant of the civic militia, had as many troubles 
to encounter as Bailly. He had incorporated into this militia the 
French guards devoted to the cause of the revolution, a certain num- 
ber of Swiss, and a great quantity of soldiers who had deserted from 
tbeir regiments in the hope of higher pay. The King had himself 
authorized this proceeding. These troops, collectiyely, formed wliat 
were called the companies of the centre. The militia assumed the 
name of the national guard, adopted u uniform, and added to the two 
colours of the Parisian cockadC, red and blue, the white colour, wliich 
was that of the King. This was the tricoloured cockade, whose des- 
tinies Lafayette predicted, when he declared that it would make the 
tour of the world. 

It was at the head of these troops that Lafayette strore, for twu 
eonsecutive years, to maintnin the public tranquillity,and to enforce the 
execution of the laws which the Assembly daily enacted. Lafayette, 
the ofTspring of an ancient fumily which had remained uncontamihated 
amidst the corraption of the great, endowed with a firm and upright 
mind, and fond of true glory, had become weary of the frivolities of 
the court and of the pedantic discipline of our armies. As his owu 
country offered nothing noble to be attempted, he decided in favour 
uf the most generous enterprise of the age, and embarked for Ame- 
rica, the day after that on which a report reached Europe that it was 
subdued. He there fought by the side of Washington, and decided 
the enfrunchisement of the New World by the alliance of France. 
Ketuming to his own country with a European renown, welcomed at 
eourt as a noyelty,he showed himself there, simple and free as an Ame- 
rican« When philosophy, which had been but a pastime for noble idlens 
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required sacrifices froih them, Lafajette persisted nimost alone in 
his opinions, demaiided the States-General, contributed powerfully to 
the junction ofthe orders, and^by way of recompensc, waa appointed 
comraandant-general of the National Guard. Lafayette had not th« 
passions and the genius which frequently lead to the abuse of power: 
with an equable mind, a soiind und erstand ing, and a sjstem of inva- 
riable disinterestedness, he was peculiarij fitted for the part wliich cir- 
cumstances had allotted to him — ^that of superintending the ezecution 
of the iaws. Adored bj his troops, though he had not captivated 
them bj yictorj, erer colm and füll of resources, amidst the ebulli- 
tions of the raultitude he preserved order with indefatigable vigilance. 
The parties which had found him incorruptible, depreciated his abi- 
Itties, because they could not attack his character. He formed, how- 
ever, no false estimate of men and eyents, appreciated the court and 
the party leaders at no more than their real value, änd protected them 
at the perii of his life without esteeming them ; struggled, frequently 
without hope, against the factions, but with the perseverance of n 
man who is determined never to forsnke the public weal, eren when 
he deems it hopeless. 

Lafayette, notwithstanding his indefatigable vigilance, was not al- 
ways successful in his «ndeavours to check the populär fury. For, 
let a force be ever so active, it cannot show itself e^ery wliere against 
a populace that is every wliere in agitation, and looks upon every 
tnan as an enemy. Every moment, the most absurd reports were cir- 
Gulated and credited. Sometimes it was said that the soldiers of the 
French guards had been poisoned ; at others, that the flour had beeh 
wilfally adulterated, or that its arrival had been prevented ; and those 
who took the greatest pains to bring it to ,the capital, were obliged to 
appear before an ignornnt mob, who overwhelmed them with abuse or 
covered them with applnuse, abcording tothe humour 9f the moment. 
Whether it was, however, that men were paid for aggravating the 
disturbances by instigating the rabble, or that they ha* still more de- 
testabie motives, so much is certain, that they directed the fury of the 
people, who knew not either how to select or to seek long for their vic- 
tims. Foulou and Berthier were pursued and apprehended at a dis- 
tance firom Paris. This was done with evident design. There was 
nothing spontaneous in the proceedings, ezcept the fury ofthe mob by 
whom they were murdered. Foulon, formerly an Intendant, a harsh 
and rapaciousrman, had committcd horrible extortions, and had been one 
of the ministers appointed to succeed Necker and his colleagues. f Je 
was apprehended at Virey, though he had spread a report of his death. 
}{e was conveyed to Paris, and reproached by the way with having 
anid that the people ought to be made to eat hay« A coUar of nettles 
was put round his neck, a bunch of thistles in his band, and a tniss ot' 
hay at his back. In this State he was dragged to the Hdtel de Ville. 
At the same instant, his son-in-law, Berthier de Sauvigny, was appre- 
hended at Compifegne, by an order, as it was alleged, of the commune 
of Paris, which had never issued any such onler. The commune 
instantly wrote, directing that he should be released ; but this injunc- 
tton was not executed. He was brought to Paris at the yctj inoment 
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tbat Foulon was exposed at the H6tel deViUe to the ra^e of the furioufi 
rabbie. lUiey wcre for putting bim to deatb. Tbe reinonstraiice of 
Lafuyette had pacified tliem for amoment, and tbey cotibented that 
Fouion should be tried ; but tbej insbted tbat seutence should he 
passed fortbmtb, tbat tbey migbt be gratified bj its iiumediate execii- 
tioQ« Soiue el^ctors bad been cbosen to act as judges ; but they bad 
un various pretextn refused tbe terrible office. At Tengtb Bailly and 
Lafayette were designated for it ; and thej were alread/ reduced to 
tbe cruel extremity of devoting tbemselves to the rage of the populnce 
or sacrificing a victim. Lafajette, however, continued to temporize 
with great art and firmness : be bad several times addressed the crowd 
with success. Tbe unfortunate Foulon, placed on a seat by bis aide, 
bad tbe imprudence to applaud bis concluding words. ** Look you/* 
Said a bystander, *' how tbey plaj into eacb other's hands.*' At tbia 
expression the crowd became agitated, and rushed upon Foulon. La- 
fayette raadeincredibleefibrts to save bim, fromthe murderers; again 
the unfortunate old man was dragged from bim, and banged to n lanip. 
His head was cut off, stuck ou a pike, and paraded tnrbugb Paris. 
At tbis moment Berthier arrived in a cabriolet, escorted the guards, 
and followed bj the multitude. The bleeding head was sliowu to him, 
without his suspecting that it was the head of his father-in-law. He 
was conducted to the H tel de Ville, where h/d uttered a few word», 
füll of courase and indignanon.. Seized anew by tbe mob, he diSeu- 
gaged bimself for a moment, snatched a weapon, made a desperate 
defence, and soon perished Uke the unhappj Foulon. These mur- 
ders had been conducted hy enemies either to Foulon or to tbe 
public welfare ; for the apprehension of the victims was the result of 
contrivance, though tbe fury of the rabbie at sight of them had beeii 
spontaneous, hke most of its moTements. Lafayette, füll of grief and 
indignation, resolved to resi^n. Baillj and tbe municipahty, alarme«! 
at tbis intentidn, were anxious to divert him from it. It was then 
agreed that h^should announce his resignation, to show his dissatis- 
faction with the people, but that he should suffer himself to be per- 
suaded to retain his command hj the entrealies that would not faii to 
be addressed to him. The people and the militia did actuaily throng 
around him, and promised the utmost obedience in future. On tbis 
condition he resumed the command ; and, subsequently, he had the 
satisfaction of (frerenting manj disturbcmces bj his own energy and 
the zeal of bis troops. 

' Meanwhile Nedier had received at Basle the conunands of the 
King and the solicitations of the Assemblj. It was ^he Poiignacs, 
whom he had left triumphant at Versailles, and whom he encountercd 
as fugitiyes at Basle, that first apprized him of the misfortunes of the 
throne, and the sudden return to fitvour that awaited bim. He set 
out and traversed France, drawn in triumph by the people, to whom, 
liccording to his custom, he recommended peace and good ordcr. 
Though an enemy of the Baron de Besenval, he went to his suc- 
cour, and promised to demand his pardon from the Parisians. 1 he 
Kingreceived him with embarrassment, the Assemblj with cnthutsi* 
•Mm i and he resolved to proceed to Paris, wliere he too migbt expect 
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to have his daj of triumph. Necker^s Intention was to solicit of the 
electors tlve punlon and liberation of the Baron de Besenval. In vain 
did Bailly, not less an eneinj than himself to rigorous measures, but 
a more just appreciator of circunistances, represent to him the danger 
of such a Step, and obser^e that this farour, obtained in a moment of 
exciteinent, would be revoked next day as ille^l, because an admi- 
nistrative b<)dy could neithercondemn nor pardon ; Necker persisted, 
and in.'ide a trial of his influence over the capital. He repaired to the 
Hdtel de Ville on the 29th of Julj. His hopes were surpassed, and 
he could not help beHeving himself omnipotent on beholding the trans- 
ports of the niultitude. Deeply affected, his eyes filled with tears, he 
deman Jed n geiieral amnesty, wliich was instantly granted by accla- 
mation. The* two assemblies of the electors and representatives, 
tnanifedted ecpinl enthusiasm : the electors decreed a general amnesty ; 
the rt'preiientativcs of the commune ordered the liberation of BeseuvaL 
Necker retlred intoxicated, takiiig to himself the phiudits that were 
addres;ied to his dismissal from ofiice. But that very day he wjis des- 
tined to be undeceived. Mirabeau prepnred for him a cruel reverse. 
In the Assenibly, in the districts, a general outcry was raised against 
the seuäibility of the minister, very excusable, it was said, but mista* 
ken. The district oif the Oratoire, instigated, os we are assured, by 
Mirabeau, was the iirst to find fault. It was maintained on all sides 
that an administrative body could iieithcr condemn nor absolve. The 
illegal measure of the Hdtel de Vilte was annulled, and the detention 
of the Baron de Besenval confirmed. So soon was verified the opi« 
ftion of the sagacious Bailiy, which Necker could not be persuaded 
to foUow. 

At this moment parties began to speak-out more decidedly« The 
parÜaments, the nobility, the clergy, the court, all threatened with the 
i^ame riiiu, hud united their interests, and acted in concert. Neither the 
Count d*Artois nor the Polignacs were any iongcr at the court. Gon- 
sternution niingled with despair pervadcd the aristocracy. Having 
been uniible to prevent what it termed the evil, it was now dcsirous that 
the people sliould commit as much evil as possible, in order to bring 
about good by the very excess ofthat evil. This system, compounded 
of spite and perfidy, which is called political pessimism, begins 
among parties as sooa as tliey have sufi'ered suflicient losses to make 
theni renounce what they have ieft in the hope of regaining the whole. 
H'he aristocracy began from this time to adopt this system, and it was 
frequently seeu .voting witli the most violent members of the pttpular 
party. 

Circumtitanccs draw forth men. The dnnger which threatened the 
nobility, produccd a champion for it. Young Ca/.al^s, captain in the 
Queen*s Orairooiis, had found in himself au unlooked-for enorgy of 
inind and facility of expression. % Precise and simple, he said pronipt- 
ly niid suitalily what he had to say ; and it is to be regretted timt hia 
upri<rht miud was devoted to a cause which Inul no vaüd rc-isuns to 
«jrge tili it had becn pcrsecuted. The clergy had found its diifetider 
in the Abbe Maury. That abb6, a practised and ijiexhausitihle sophist, 
la:id maiiy happv sollics and great cooluess : he could oourageou«!/ 
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«vithstand tumult and audaciotislj oppose evideuce. Such were tlu» 
ineaiis and the dispositions of the aristocracj. 

The ministry vnxs without views and without plans. Necker, hated 
by the court, which endured him from conipulsion, — Necker alone 
had, not a plan, but a wbh. Ue had alwajs a longing aft'er the Eng- 
lish Constitution, the best no doubt that can be adopted, as an acconi- 
modation between the tiirone, the aristocracy, and tlie people ; but 
this Constitution, proposed by tlie Bishop of Langres, before the es? 
tablishment of a singie assembly, and refused by the first orders, liad 
beconie impracticable. The liigh nobility would not ad mit of two 
Chambers, because that would be a conipromise ; the inferior nobihty, 
because it could not bare access to the upper Chamber ; the populär 
party, because, still filled with apprehensions of the aristocracy, it was 
unwiüing to leave any influeuce to the latter. A few deputies only, 
some fro^ moderation,others because that idea was tlieir own, wished 
for llnglish institutions, and formed the whole party of the-iniiiister — 
a weak party, because it held forth only conciliatory views to exas- 
perated passions, and opposed to its adversaries arguments alonc, 
without any means of action. 

The populär party began to disagree, because it began to conquer. 
Lally-Tollendal, Mounier, Malouet, and other partisans of Necker, 
approFed of all that had been done thus far, because all that had been 
done had brought over the government to their ideas, that is to sny, to 
the Englisli Constitution. They now judged that this was sufficient ; 
recoaciled with i>ower, they wished' to stop there. The populär party, 
on the contrary, conceived that it was not yet time to stop. It was in 
the Breton club that the questiou was discussed with the greatest vehe- 
mence. A sincere conviction was the motive of the majority ; |)er- 
sonal pretensions began nevertheless to manifest themselves, and the 
movements of private interest to succeed the first flights of patriotism. 
Barnave, a young advocate of Grenoble, endowed with a clear and 
ready mind, and possessing, in the highest degree, the talents requisite 
for a good Speaker, formed with the two Lameths a triumvirate, which 
interested by its youth, and soon influenccd by its nctivity and its ubi- 
lities. Duport, the young counsellor to the parliament, whom we have 
alrcady seen distinguishing himself, belongeil to their associntiou. It 
was Said at the time that Duport conceived all timt ouglit to bc done, 
that Barnave expressed it, and thnt the Lameths executed it. llow- 
ever, these young deputies were the friends of one onother, without 
being yet declared enemics to any one. 

The niost courageous -of the populär leaders, he who, ever in the 
van, opened the boldest discussions, was Mirubeau. The absurd in* 
Btitutionsof thcold monarchy had shocked just minds, and excited the 
Indignation of upriglit hearts ; but it was im|M)ssibIe thnt they shonld 
not have galled some ardent spirit, and infiamed Htroiig passions. This 
spirit was tha*^ of Mirabenu, who, encountering from Ins birtli every 
kind of tyranny, that of his futiier, of the government/ and of tlie tri- 
I)unals>, spcnt his yonth in combnting an«! in hatiiig the^i. Ile waa 
borii hcncnth the sun of Provence, the ofTr^pring of a noble family« 
Ile had curly made himself iiotorious by his dissolutc manners, his 
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'quarrek, and an impetuous eloqnence. His travds, Observation, and 
immense reading, Jiad tauglit him much, and ins memory liad retained 
it all. But extravagant, eccentric, nay, even a sophjst, without tlie aid 
of passion, he becnnie by its aid quite a different man. No sooner 
was he excited by tlie tribune and the presence of his opponents than 
his mind took iire : Lis first ideas were confused, his words incohereAt, 
his whole frarae agitated, but presently tlie light burst foith. Wim 
miiid then «performed in a moment the lubour of years; and in the 
very tribune all was to him new discovery, sudden and energety: ez- 
pression. If again croSsed, he returned, still more forcible and more 
clear, and presented the truth in iniages either strtking or terrible. 
Were thje circumstances difficult, were minds fatigued by a long di»- 
cussion, or intimidated by danger, an ejaculation, a decisive word, 
dropped from his Ups, his countenance looking terrific with ugliness 
and genius, and the Assembly, enlightened or encouraged, enactcd 
laws or passed magnanimous resolutions. 

Proud of his high qualities, jesting over his vices, by turns haughtj 
or supple, he won some by his äattery, awed others by his sarcasms« 
and led all in his train by the extraordinary influence which he pos- 
sessed. His party was every where, amongthe people, in the Assem- 
bly, in the very court, with all those, in short, to whom he was at the 
niomeut addressing himself. Mingling familiarly with men, just when 
it was requisite to do so, he had applauded tlie rising talent of Bar- 
nave, though he disliked his young friends ; he appreciated the pro- 
fouud nnderstanding of Sieyes, and humoured his wild disposilion ; 
be dreaded too pure a life in Lafayette ; in Necker he detested an ex- 
treme rigour, the pride of reason, and the pretension of directing a 
revolution which he knew to be attributable to him. He was not friendly 
to the Duke of Orleans and his unsteady ambition, and, as we shall 
soon see, he never had any interest in common with him. 7'hus, un- 
aided except by his genius, he attacked despotism, which he had 
sworn to destroy. If, however, he was a foe to the vanities of monar- 
chy, he was still more adverse to the ostracism of republics ; but, not 
beins: sufficiently revenged on the great and on power, he still conti- 
nued to destroy. Harassed moreover by strnightened circumstances» 
dissatisficd with the present, he was advancing towards an unknown 
future ; by his tulents, his ambition, his vices, his pecuniary embur* 
rassments, lic gave rise to all sorts of ccmjectures, and by his cynicai 
langimge he authorized all suspicions and all calumnies. 

Thus were France and tlie partit*s divided. The iirst differencet 
between the* |>opular deputies arose on occasion of the excesset 
committed by the multitude. Mounier and Lally-Tollendal propnsrd 
a solcnin proclnmation to the people, to reprobate their outrnges. The 
Assembly, sensible of the nselessness of this mensure, and the neces* 
sity for preserving the good-will of the populace wlio litid snpjiorted 
it, nt first rejected this proposal, but, afterwardy, y idding to the solicitn- 
tions .#f some of its menibers, it at lcn<rth issued a prociaination, which 
proved, as it had beenforesfeii, nttt-rly nselcss, lor it is not oy u^onU 
ihat an excited |Kipulace cnn be paciHed. 

The agitation was general. A sudden icrror had spread itsclf evcr» 
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if here. The nnme of those briganda who had been seen starting up 
in tJie differeiit coinniotioiis was in all mouths, and their image in all 
ininds. The court threw the blame of their outrages on the populär 
party, and the populär party on the courtT All at once, couriers tra- 
ve/sing France in all directions, brought tidings that the brignnds 
vrere coming, and tliat they were cutting the corn before it was ripe* 
People assenibled froin all quarters, and in a few days* all France was 
in arms, awaiting the brigands, who never niade their appearance. 
Thid stratagetn, wliich extended tlie revolution of the 14th of July to 
every part of tlie kingdoin, by causing the whole nation to take up 
arms, was attributed to all the parties, and has since beea imputed to 
the populär party, which benefitted by its results. It is surprising that 
A stratagem, more ingenious than culpable, should be bandied about 
froui one to the other. It has been ascribed to Mirabeau, who boasted 
of being its author, and who nevertheless has disavowed it. It was 
not unlike a contrivance by Sieyes, and some have imagined that it 
was he who suggested it to the Duke of Orleans. Lastly, it was im- 
puted by others to the court. Such persons argue, that those couriers 
would have been apprehended at every Step had they not been autho- 
rized by the governnient ; that the court, never having supposed the 
reTohition to be general, and looking upon it as a inere riot of tlie 
Paridians, wished to arm the provinces for the purpose of opposing 
thein to the capital. Be this as it niay, the expedient pro?ed benefi- 
cial to the nation, by arming and enabling it to protect itself and its 
rights. 

The people of the towns had shaken off their fetters ; the country 
lople also determined to sliake off theirs. They refused to pay the 
Eeudal diies ; they attacked such of the landholders as had oppressed 
them ; they set tirc to their niansions, burned thuir title-deeds, aud, 
in some pures of tlie country, cominitted atrocious acts of revenge. A 
deplorable accident had greatly contributcd to excite this universal 
efferve^cence. A Sieur-de Mesmai, seigiuur of Quincey, gave an en« 
Certaininent in the grounds about his niansion. AU the country peo- 
ple were nsseuibled therc, and indulging in various amusements, when 
a barrel of gunpowder, suddenly taking fire, produced a murderous 
explosion. Tliis accident, since ascertained to have been the effcct of 
imprndeace and not of d^esign, was imputed as a crime to the Sieur de 
Mesmai. The report of it soon spread, and every 'where provoked 
. the barharity of those peasants, hardened by misery, and rendered 
cruel by \nwr sufferings. The ministers came in a body to subrait to 
the Assemhiy a picture of the deplorable State of France, and to de- 
mand from it the raeans of restoring order. These disasters of all 
kinds had oc.curred since the 14th of July. The month of August 
was b{;trinniiig, and it became indispensable to re-establish theaction of 
the goveniiiKMit and of the laws. But, to attempt this with success, it 
was neci^sM:iry to commence the regeneration of the State, with the re- 
fonn of tlii^ iiiMtitutions wliicli were most obnoxiousto the people, and 
had thi* irrealpst tendcncy to excite them to insnrrection. One part of 
tiie nation, suhji^ctto the other, was burdened with anumberof what 
were terined feudal dues. Some« colled useful, compelled the peusants 
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lo make niinous advances ; others, named honorarj, required them 
to paj humiliating marks of reapect and Services to their lordä. These 
weie relics of the feudal barbarism, the abolition of wliich was due to 
humanity. These Privileges, considered as propertj, and even called 
so hj the Ring in the declaration of the 23d of June, could not be 
aboluhed bj a discussion. It was requisite, by a sudden movement, 
to excite the possessors to resign them of their own aecord. 

The Assemblj was then discussing the famous declaration of the 
rights of man* It had at first been debated whether there should be 
such a declaration or not, and it had been decided, on the moming of 
the 4th of August, that it should be made and placed at the head of 
the Constitution. In the evenlng of the same daj, the committee made 
its report on thh disturbances and the means of putting an end to them. 
The Viscount de Noailles and the Duke d*Aiguillon, both members of 
the nobilitj, then ascended the tribune, and represented that it would 
be sillj to employ force to quiet the people ; that the right way would 
be to destroy the cause of their sufferings, and then the agitafioii . 
which was the effect of them would instantly cease. Explaining 
themselves more fully, they proposed to abolish all the vexatious rights, 
which, by the name of feudal rights, oppressed the country peopie. 
M. Leguen de Kerengal, a landholder of Breta^e, appeared in the 
tribune in the dress of a farmer, and drew a frightful picture of the 
feudal System. Presently the generosity of some was excited, aiul 
the pride of others wrought upon to such a degree, as to produce n 
sudden paroxysm of disinterestedness ; every one hurried to the tribune 
to renounce bis privileges. The nobility set the first example, which 
was as cheerfiilly followed by the cler^y. A sort of intoxication seized 
the Assembly* Setting aside a supernuous discussion, and which ccr- 
tamly was not required to demonstrate the justice of such sacrifices, 
all Orders, all classes, all the possessors of prerogatives of every kiud, 
hastened to renounce them. After the deputies of the first Orders, those 
of the commons came also toofier their sacrifices. Having no personal 
Privileges to give up, they relinquished those of the provinces and tlie 
towns. The equality of rights, established between individuals, was thus 
established abo between all the parts of the French territory. Some of- 
fered pensions, and a member of parliament, having nothing eise to give, 
pronused bis zeai in behalf of the public welfare. The Steps of the 
Office were covered with deputies who came to deliver the acts of their 
renunciation. They were content for the moment to enumerate the 
sacrifices, and deferred tili the following day the drawLng up of the 
articles. The Impulse was general, but amidst this enthusiasm, it was 
easy to perceive that certain of tlie privileged persons, so far from 
being sincere, were desirous only of making matters worse. Ever>' 
tliing was to be feared Crom the effect of that night and the Impulse 
given, when Lally-Tollendal, perceiving the danger, caused a note to 
this effect to be handed to the president : '* Eveiy thing is to be appre- 
hended firom the enthusiasm of the Assembly ; break up the sitting.'* 
At the same instant, a deputy ran up to bim, and, grasping bis band 
with emotion, said to him, " Procure us the royal sanction, and wc are 
friends." Lally-ToUendal, sensible of the necessity of attaching iher 
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revolatioii to the King, then proposed to procUdm him toe restorer of 
French libertj. The moüon was hailed with enthusiasni ; it wm i€« 
polved that Te Deum should be performed, and the Aasemblj atkngtb 
broke up about midnight. 

During this meinorfd>le night the Assemblj had decreed : 

The abolition of the qualitj of serf ; 

TJie right of compounding for the seignoiial duea ; 

The abolition of the seignorial jurisdictionB ; 

The suppression of the ezclusire rights toiiunt, to keep doveedet, 
warrena« &c. ; 

The redemption of tithea ; 

TJie equditj of tazea ; 

The admiaaion of all the Citizens to civil and müitaiy emploj» 
ments; 

The abolition of the aale of officea ; 

The auppreaaion of all the priTÜegea of the towns and proTincea ; 

The reformation of the juranda; 

And the auppreaaion of penaiona obtained without daima. 

Theae reaolutions had been passed in a general form, and thej still 
remained to be embodied in decreea ; and then, the firat fenrour of 
generoaitj haring subaided, aome atrove to eztend, othera to contract, 
the conceasiona obtained. The diacuaaion grew warm, and a late and 
injudicious reaistance did away with all claim to gratitude* 

The abolition of feudal righta had been agreed lipon ; but it was 
neceaaaiy to make a diatinction between auch of theae righta aa were 
to be abolished, and those that were to be redeemed. The conqnerora, 
the first creatora of the nobilitj, when of old they subdued the coun 
try, impoaed aenricea upon the inhabitanta, and a tribute upon the land 
Thej had even aeized part of the latter, and had gradually restored it 
to the cultivatora oniy on the condition of being paid perpetnal rents. 
A long poaaeaaion, foUowed bj numeroua tranafera, conatituting pro* 
pertj, all the charges impoaed upon the inhabitanta and t)ie landa had 
acquired the aame character. The Constituent Aaaembly waa there- 
fore compelled to attack propertj. In thia aituation, it waa not aa 
more or lesa acquired, but aa being more or leaa burdenaome to Soci- 
ety, that the Aaaemblj had to deal with it. It abolished peraonal Ser- 
vices ; and, aeveral of theae aervicea having been changed into quit- 
renta, it abolished theae quit-renta. Among the tributea impoaed upon 
land, it aboliahed those which were evidentlj the relica of servitude, 
aa the fuiea impoaed upon tranafer ; and it declared redeemable all 
the perpetual renta, that were the price for wMch the nobilitj had for- 
raerly ceded part of the landa to the cultivatora. Nothing, therefore, 
ia more abaurd, than to accuae the Conatituent Aasemblj of having 
^iolated propertj, aince eveiy thing had become auch ; and it ia atrange 
that the nobility, having ao long violated it, either hj impoaing tributea 
or hy not paying taxea, abould become all at once ao tenacioua of prin- 
ciples, when ita own prerogatives were at atake. The aeignorial conits 
were alao called propertj, becauae thej had for agea been tranamitted 
rrom heir toheir : but the Aaaemblj, diaregarding thia ][>lea, aboliahed 
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ibem ; directing, kowerer, that thej should ba kept up tOl a «ubstitute 
sliould be proTided for them. 

The exclusire right of the chase was also a subjeet of warm dis 
cnstiom Notwithstanding the Tain objectioB, that the whole pepula- 
tkm would soen be in arms kf the right of spoiting were made generale 
it waa coeferred on everj one within the limits of bis own lands» 
The jmWleged doreootes were in like manner defended. The Assem- 
bij decided that wwj boäy might keep theaa, but that in hanrest-tinie 
pigeona night be killed like ordinary game^ upon the lands which 
ther migfat be Tisttiogi AU the oaptainahips were abolished, but it waa 
added, that piovision sbould be made for the private p^eaevres of the 
Kingbj means oempatible with libertf and pn^rtj. 

One article gave rise to diaeuwionsof peeuliar nolence, on accoaiic 
of the more tmportant qaestionB to which it was the prelude, and the 
interests which it attacked— this was an artide rekttive to tithes« On 
the night of the 4th of Aagnst^ the Aesembljr had dedued that tithes 
might be redeemed« At the monent of drawing m the decree, ic 
determined to abolish them witfaoiit redempCion) taking care to add 
that the State sbould profide Ibr the maintenance of the elergy. There 
was no donbt an iaformality in this decision, becavse it interfered with 
a reeolntion alreadj adojpted. Bnt to this objection, Garat answered 
that this woidd be a hanAßde redemption, sinee the State actuallj re- 
deensed the tithes to the relief of the contribatof) hj undertaking to 
make a .prorision for the dergy^ The Abb6 Sieyes, wfao wua seen 
with svrprise among the defenders of the tithes, and who was not 
eupposed to be a dunnterested defender of that impost, admitted in 
fact that the State realljr redeemed the tithes, but that it committed a 
robbeiy on the mass of the nation, by throwing «pon its Shoulders a 
debt which ou^ to be bome hy the landed proprietors alone. This 
objection, nrged in a striking raanner, was aocompanied with this 
keen and since frequentljr repeated expression : ** You want to be free, 
«od jou know not how to be jusU'' Though Sieyes thought this ob- 
jection uaanswerable, the answer to it was easr. The debt incurred 
for the Support of religion is the debt of all ; whether it should be pnid 
bj the landed proprietors rather dian by the wbole of the tenants, is^a 
point for the State to decide. It robs nobody by diriding the b4rdeN 
in such a manner as it deems inost proper. Tithes, by oppressing the 
little proprietors, destroyed agriculture; the State had therefore a 
right to provide a Bubstitute forthat impost ; and this Mirabeau proved 
to demonstratioB. The clergy, which preferred tithes, because it 
foresaw that the salary adjudged by the State would be measured ac- 
cording to its real aecessities, daimed a property in tithes by imme* 
morial concessions ; it renewed that oft^repeated argument of long 
poqßession, which prores nothing; otherwise erery tbing^ not except 
ing tyranny itself, would benrendered legitimate by possession. It was 
anawered, diat tithe was only a life-interest, that it was not trans 
ferable, and had not the principe! charaeters of p«*operty ; that it wu» 
OTidendy a tax imposed in fayonr of the dergy ; and that the State 
ttndenook to change this tax into another. The pride of the dergy 
•erolted at the idea of its recei?ing a salaiy { ob this Milgect k^amh 
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bined with Tehemence : and Mirabeau, who was particularly dezteroiM 
in launching the shafts of leason and irony, replied to the complain- 
ants that he knew of but three wajs of exLiting in societj — hj robbing, 
begging, or being paid a salarj. Tbe clergy feit that it behooyed it to 
iire up what it was no longer able to defend« The curli in particulaff 
nowingthat thej had eveij thing to gain from the spirit of justice 
which pervaded the Assemblj, and that it was the opulence of the pre- 
lates which was the especial object of attack, were the first to desist. The 
entire aboUtion of tithes was therefore decreed ; it was added that the 
State would take upon itself the expense of providing for the ministen 
of rehgion, and that meanwhile the tithe should continue to be leried« 
This latter clause, fraught with respect, profed indeed useless. The 
people would no longer pay, but that thej would not do even before 
the passing of the decree ; and, when the Assemblj abolished the 
fendal sjstem, it was alreadj in fact oyerthrown. On the 1 Itli, all the 
articles were presented to the monarch, who aceepted the title of the 
restorer of French libertj, and was preseat at the Te Denm^ haviiig 
the President at bis right band, and all the deputies in bis train. 

Thus was consummated the most important reform of the revolu* 
tion. The Assemblj had manifested equal energj and moderation. 
Unfortunatelj, a nation never knows how to resume witli moderation 
the exercise of its rights. Atrocious outrages were committed througb- 
out the whole kingdom. The mansions of the gentrj continued to 
be set on fire, and the countrj was inundated bj sportsmen eager te 
avail themselves of their newlj acquired right« Thej spread over the 
lands formerlj resenred for the exclusive pleasure of Uieir oppressors, 
and committed frightful devastations. Eveij Usurpation meets with 
a cruel retribution, and he who nsurps ought at least to consider bis 
children, who almost alwajs have to paj the penaltj* Numerous ac- 
cidents occurred. So earlj as the 7th of August, theministers^again 
attended the Assemblj for the purpose of lajing before it a report on 
the State of the kingdom. The keeper of the seals anaounced the 
alarming disturbances which had taken place ; Necker revealed the 
deplorable State of the finances. The Assemblj received this twofold 
message with sorrow, but without discouragement. On the lOth, it 
passed a decree relative to the public tranquillitj, bj which the muni- 
cipalities were directed to provide for the preseryation of order bj 
dispersing all seditious assemblages. Thej were to deliyer up mere 
rioters to the tribunals ; but those who had excited alarms, circulated 
false Orders, or instigated to outrages, were to be imprisoned, and the 
proceedings addressed to the National Assemblj, that it might be en- 
abied to ascertain the cause of these disturbances» The national 
militia and the regulär troops were placed at the disposal of the mu* 
nicipalities,. and thej were to take an oath to be faithful to the nation, 
the King, and the law. This oath was afterwards called the civie 
oath. 

The report of Necker on the finances was extremelj alarming. It 
was the want of subsidies that had caused recourse to be had to a Na^ 
tional Assemblj ; no soouer had this Assemblj met, than it had com- 
inenced a struggle with power ; and» directing its whole attention 
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to the urgent neeessity* of establishing guarantees, it had neglected 
that of secuiing the reyenues of the State. On Necker nlone lested 
the whole care of the finances. While Bailly, charged witli provi* 
sioning the capital, was in the most painful anxiety, Necker, harassed 
hj iess urgent but far more extensive wants — Necker, absorbed in la- 
borious ealculations, tonnented by a thousand troubles, strove to sup- 
plj the public necessities ; and, while be was tlünking only of finan- 
cial questions, he was not aware thßt the Assembly was thinking ex- 
clusiTelj of political questions. Necker and the Asserablj, each en* 
grossed by their own object, perceiyed no other. If, however, the 
alarm of Necker was justified by the actual distress, so was the confi- 
dence of the Assembly b^ the elevation of ita views. That Assembly, 
embracing France and its future fortunes, could not believe that this 
fine kingdom, thoughinToIved for the moment in embarrassments, was 
ibr erer plunged into indigence. 

Necker, when he entered upon office in August, 178S, had found 
bat four hundred thousand francs in the exchequer. He had, by dint 
of assiduity, provided for the most urgent wauts ; and circumstances 
had since increased those wants by diminishing the resources. It had 
been found necessary to purchase corn, and seil it again for Iess than 
the cost price ; to giye away considerable sums in alms ; to under- 
take public works, in* Order to fumish employment to the workmen. 
For this latter purpose, so much as twelye thousand francs per day had 
been issued by the exchequer. While the expenses had increased, 
the receipts had diminished. The reduction of the price of salt, the 
delay of payments, and in m^y cases the absolute refusal to pay the 
taxes, the smuggUng carried on by armed force, the destruction of 
the barriers, nay, the plunder of the registers and the murder of the 
Clerks, had annihilated part of the public reyenue. Necker, in con- 
sequence, demanded a loan of thirty millions. The first Impression 
was so streng, that the Assembly was about to yote the loan by accla- 
m'ation ; but this first Impression soon subsided. A dislike was ex- 
pressed for new loans ; a kind of contradiction war committed by ap- 
pealing to the Instructions, which had already beei^ renounced, and 
which forbade the granting of imposts tili the Constitution had been 
framed : members even went so far as to enter into a caiculation of 
the sums received since the preceding year, as if they distrusted the 
minister. Howeyer, the absolute necessity of providing for the wants 
of the State caused the loan to be carried ; but the minister*s plan wud 
changed, and the interest reduced to four and a half per cent., in false 
reliance upon a patriotism which was in the nation, but which could 
not exist in money-lenden by profession, the only persons who in 
general enter into financial speculations of this kind. The first blun- 
der was one of those which assemblies usually commit, because they 
supersede the immediate views of the minister, who acts by the general 
views of twelve hundred minds which speculate. It was easy to per 
ceive, therefore, that the spirit of the nation began already not to har* 
monize with the timidity of the minister. 

Having bestowed this indispensable care on the public tranquillity 
and the finances, the Assembly directed its attention to the declara' 
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tion of rights. The first idea c^ it bad been funuBhed bj Lafajette, 
who had himnelf borrowed it from the Americana. Thb discussiony 
interrupted by the revolotion ot the 14th of July» renewed on the Ist 
of August, a second time intemipted bj the abolitioii of the feudal 
System, was anew and definitivelj resumed on the 12th of August. 
This idea had somethiiiff importaot wfaich Struck the Assemblj. The 
enthusiasm perrading £e minds of the members disposed them to 
every thing that was graod ; thb enthusiasm produced their nnceritj» 
their courage, their good and their bad resolutions. Aceordinglj» 
tiiey caught at thts idea, and resolved to carry it into execution. Had 
they meant only to prodaim oertain principles, particularly obnoxious 
to the authority whose yoke they had just shaken off, such as the to- 
tiug of taxes, religious liber^, the liberty of the press, and ministerial 
responsibiüty, noUung would have been more easy. Thi^ was what 
America and England had formerly done. France might have com- 
pressed into a few pithy and positiye maxims, the new principles 
which she imposed upon her goremment ; but, desiring to go back to 
a State of nature, she aspired to gire a complete declaration of all the 
rights of.the man and of the Citizen* At first the necessity and tlie 
danger of such a declaration were discussed. Much was said and to 
no purpose on this subject, for there wasneither Utility nor danger in 
iäsuiug a declaration composed of fbrmulas that were above the com- 
prehension of the people. It was something only for a certain num- 
ber of Philosophie minds, which nevertake any great part in populär 
seditions. It was resolred that it should be made, and placed at the 
bsad of the constitutional act« But it was necessary to. draw it up, 
aud that was the most di^ult point What is a right? — that which 
b due to men. Now all the good that can be done to them is their 
due ; every wise measure of goremment is therefore a right. Thus 
all tlie proposed plans contained a definition of the law, Uie manner 
iii which it was to be mode, the principle of the sovereignty, d&c It 
was objected, that these were not rights, but general maxims. It was 
nevertheless of importance to express those maadms. Mirabeau, be- 
Coming impatient, at len^h exdaimed, " Omit the word rights, and 
say, * For the interest of all it has been declared/ " The more impos- 
ing title of declaration of rights was nevertheless preferred, and under 
it were blended maxims, orinciples, and declarotions. Out of tlie 
whole was composed the celebrated declaration placed at the head of 
the Constitution of 1791. Inother respects, there was no great horm 
done in wasting a few sittings on a philosophic oommonplace. But 
who con censure men for beooming intoxicated witb an objeci by which 
they were so much engrossed« 

It was at length time to tum to the consideration of the c<Histitu* 
tion. The fbtigue occasioned by the preliminaries was general, aml 
the fundamental questions began already to be discussed out of the 
Assembly. The English Constitution was the model that naturally 
presented itself to many minds, since it was the compact made in 
England in consequence of a similar struggle between tlie king, the 
aristocracpr, and the people. This Constitution resided essentially in 
the estabhshment of two Chambers and in the royal sanction. Minds 
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in their 6nt flight go to the siinpleBt ideas : a people declaring its will, 
and a king who executes it, appeared to them tbe only legitimate form 
of gorernment To give to tbe aristocracj a share equal to that of the 
nation, hy means of an upper cliamber ; to give to the king the right 
of annulling the national will ; seemed to them an absurdity.^ The 
nation toi/Zr, the king executes: thej could not get beyond these sim- 
ple elements, and they imagined that thej wished for a monarchy, 
becaufle thej left a king as the ezecuter of the national resolutions. 
Real mona^y, as it existi even in states reputed free, is the nile of 
one, to whieh limits are eet by means of the national concurrence. 
There the will of the prince in reality does almost erery tfaing, and 
that of the nation is confined to the prerention of evil, either by dia* 
puting the tazes, or by concurring in the law. But the moment that 
the nation can order what it pleases, without the king's ha?ing the 
power to oppose it by a veto^ the king is no more than a magistrate. 
It is then a republic, with ope consul instead of sereraL The govem- 
ment of Poland, though it had a king, was neyer called a monarchy 
but a republic ; there was^a king also at Lacedemon« 

Monarchy, properly underst^Ki, requires therefore'great conces- 
aions from opinion. But it is not after a long nuUity, and in their first 
enthusiasm, that they are disposed to make them. Thus the republic 
ezisted in men^s opinions, without being mentioned, and they were 
republicans without being aware of it. 

In the discussion, the members did not ezplain themselves with 
precision : accordingly, notwithstanding the genius and knowledge 
to be found by the Assembly, the question was superficially trcated 
'and imperfectly understood. The partisans of tlie English Constitu- 
tion, Necker, Mounier, and Lally, could not see in what the monarchy 
ougbt to consist ; and if they had seen it, they dnrst not have told 
the Assembly plainly tEat the national will ought not to be omnipotent, 
and that it ought to confine itself to prevention rather than take upon 
itself the ezecutive. All they had to urge was, that it was necessary 
'that the King should possess the power of checking tlie encroach- 
ments of an assembly ; that, in order to bis duly executing the law, 
and executing it cheerfully, it was requisite that he should have co- 
operated in it; and, finaUy, that there ought to exist a connexion 
between the executiye and legislative powers. These reasons were 
bad, or at any rate weak« It was ridiculous, in fact, whilst recogni- 
sing the national sorereignty, to pretend to oppose to it the sole will 
of the King.* 

* Tlie reader wiH find in the leqael, at the oommencement of tbe h'uitorv of the 
lie^ilAtiTe AoemUjr, a jndgment ttiat appean to me to be jnst conceming tbe fatilta 
impated to the constitation of 1791. I nave herebat one word to waj on the plan of 
ealBbliriiiiig,at thia period, tbe EngUah form of government in France. That form 
of govenunent ia a eompromiae between tbe tluee intereati whieh divido modern 
etatea— royal^, the ariatocracy» and tbe democracjr. Now this compremiae eannot 
take place, tilf a/ler tbe partiea have exbanated their »trength, that ia to aay, aAer com- 
bat, or in otber worda, afler a revolution. In Ehgland, in fact, it waa not brooffht 
aboat tili a^er a long atrnggle, after democracy and Usurpation. To pretend to ettect 
the eompromiae before the combat, ia to attempt to make peace before war. Thit ia 
a melancholy, but at ihe aame time an inconteatable truth : men never treat tili tfaev 
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Thej defended the two Chambers more successfullj, becaase tfaere 
are, in fact, even in a republic, higher closses which must oppose the 
too rapid movement« of the ciasses that are raising themseives, hy 
defending the ancient institutions against the new institutions. But 
that Upper Chamber, more indispensable^ than the rojal prerogative, 
since there is no instance of a republic without a senate, was more 
scouted than the sanction, because people were more exasperated 
against the aristocracy than against royalty. It was impracticable, 
then, to form an upper Chamber, because nobodj wished forit: the 
inferior nobility opposed it, because they could not obtain admission 
into it ; the priviieged persons themselves, who were desperate, because 
they desired the worst ; the populär party, because it would not leare 
the aristocracy a post whence it raight command the national will. 
Mounier, Lallj, and Necker, were almost the onlj members who 
wished for this upper Chamber. Sieyes, by an absolute error in 
judgment, would not admit either of the two Chambers or of the royal 
sanction. He conceived society to be completely uniform ; according 
to liim, the moss, without distinction of ciasses, ought to be charged to 
will, and the king, as the sole magistrate, to be charged to execute. 
He was, therefore, quite sincere when he said that, whether monarchy 
or republic, it was the same thing, since the difTerence consisted-, in bis 
opinion, oniy in the number of the magistrates charged with the execu^ 
tion. The characteristic of the mind of Sieyes was concatenation ; 
that is to say, the strict connexion of bis own ideas. He was in the 
best understanding with himself, but he harmonized neither with the 
nature of things, nor with minds different from bis own. He subdued 
them by the empire of liis absolute maxims, but rarely persuaded 
them : therefore, as he could neither break his Systems into parts, nor 
cause them to be adopted entire, he naturally began soon to be in an 
iil humour. Mirabeau, a man of straightforward, prompt, supple 
mind, was not further advanced, in point of political science, than 
the Assembly itself ; he was adverse to the two Chambers, not from 
conviction, but from the knowledge of their then impracticability, and 
from hatred of the aristocracy. He defended the royal sanction from 
a monarchical predilection, and he had ptedged himself to it at the 
opening of the states, when he said, that without the sanction he 
would rather live at Constantinople than in Paris. Barnave, Duport, 
and Lametii, could not agree in these sentiments of Mirabeau. They 
were for not admitting either of the upper Chamber or of the royal 
sanction ; but they were not so obstinate as Sieyes, and consented to 
modify their opinion by aÜowing the King and the upper Chamber 
n raerely suspensive veto, that is to say, the power of temporarily 
opposing tlie national will, expressed in the Iower Chamber. 

bave exhiffa»ted their fltrength. Tbe Englilih Constitution, therefore, wu not practi- 
cable in France tili after the revolution. It was no doubt well to preach it up, but 
those whodid so went injudiclouily to work ; and, had they even shown better judg- 
ment, they uiight not have been more sucoessful. I shall add, in order to diminish 
regret, that, had even Uie entire English Constitution been inscribed on cur table ot' 
the law, this treaty would not have appeased men's passions, tili the partj^ had coine 
tu blows, and the battle had been fought in spite of this preliminary treaty. I repeat 
it, then, war, that is, revolution, was indispensable. God bas given justice to meh 
nly at the price of battles. 
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Tbe fint ducnssions took place on the 28th and 29th of August. 
The firiends of Barnave irere desirous of treating with Mounier, wnose 
obstinacjr had made him leader of the partj in ferour of the English 
Constitution. It behoored them to gain over the most inflezibk, and 
to him therefore thej addressed themselves. Conferences were held ; 
when it was found to be impossible to change an opinion that had been 
long cherished by him ; they assented to those English forms to which 
he was so wedded ; but on condition that, in opposing to the populär 
Chamber an upper Chamber and the King, only one suspensive veto 
should be given to the two, and that, moreoyer, the King should not 
faave authoritj to dissolve the Assembly. Mounier replied, like a man 
whose mind is thoroughlj convinced, that tnith was not his property, 
and that he could not sacrifice one part to save the other. Thus did 
he wreck both institutions bj refusing to modifj them. And if it 
were true, which it was not, as we shall presendy see, that the Consti- 
tution of 1791 overtumed the throne bj the suppression of the upper 
Chamber, Mounier would haye occasion to reproach himself severely» 
Mounier was not passionate but obstinate ; be was as absolute in his 
sjstem as Siejes was in his, and preferred losing all to ffiving up anj 
thing. The negotiations were broken off in anger. Mounier had 
been threatened with the public opinion of Paris, and his adversaries 
•et out, he said, to exercise that influence with which he had been 
menaced«* 

' I am for from ceiuarin^ tbe obstiiiacy of Mounier, for nothin^ is more respecta- 
ble than conviction ; but its a curioui fact to aaoertain. Here follows a pas«aga 
on this aubject, extracted from hia Refort to ki$ CamttUumti : " Several deputiea," 
■a/i he, '' resolved to obtaip from me Uie sacrifice of tbis principle, (the royal aanc- 
tion,) or, bj sacrificiogit themselves, to induce me, out oT graütude, to graut tliem 
•ome compensation. They took me to the hon«e of a zealona partisan of liberty,' 
wbo deeired a coalition between them and me, in oider that liberty might meet with 
fewer obetaclea, and who wiihed merely to be present at our Conferences, withont 
uJong anj part in the deciaion. With a view to try to convince them or to en- 
li^hten myself, I assented to these Conferences. They declaimed strongly against the al- 
legedinconveoiences of the unlimited ri^ht which tue King would possesstosetaside 
a new law, and I was assnred that, if this right were to be recogniaed by the Assem« 
blr, tfaere would be a civil war. These Conferences, twice renewed, were unsuccess- 
fni; they were recommenced at the house of an American, known for his abilities 
and his virtuos, who had both the experience and the theoiy of the institutions proper 
for maintaining liberty. He gave an opinion in favonr of my principles. V" 
Ibnndtbat alltheireffortsto miüce me givenp my opinion were useless, the; 



for maintaining liberty. He gave an opinion in favonr of my principles. When tbey 
Ibnndtbat alltheireffortsto miüce me givenp my opinion were useless, thevat length 
declaied that thev attached butlittie importance to the question of the royal sanction, 
tfaough they had represented it, a few days before, as a subject for civil war ; they 



offered to voto for tne unlimited sanetion, and to vote also for two Chambers, but 
upon condition that T would notinsist, in behalf of the King, on the right of dissolv* 
ing the Chamber of representatives ; that I would daim onlr a suspensive veto for 
the first Chamber, and thati would not oppose a fundamental law for convoking na- 
tional Conventions at fixed epochs, or onme requisition of the assembly of the repre- 
sentatives, or on that of the provinces, for the purpose of revising the Constitution 
and makingsuch changes in it as should be deemed nesessary. By natiomU eomve^ 
üotu they meant assen3>lies to which should be transferred all the /ights of the nation, 
which ahoukl combine lül the powers, and would consequently have annihilated by 
tfaeir mere presence the authority of the sovereign and of the ordinarjjr legislature ; 
which should have the power to dispose arbitrarily of all sorts of authorities, to over- 
throw tbe Constitution at their pleasure, and to re-establish despotism or anarel^, 
lAsdy, they «lesired in some measure to leave to a single assembly, which was to bo 
ealled the national Convention, the supreme dictatorahip, and to ozpoae the nation te 
a periodical recurrönce of faoCions and tumult. 
FOL» I.-*12 4 
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These quesdons divided the people as well as tbe reprefletitatires, 
aiid if thej did not comprehend them, they attackcd or defended 
them with not tbe less warmth. Thej summed them all up in the 
0hort and expeditious tenn veto, They approved or disapproved the 
veto^ and this signified that they wished or did not wish for tyrauny, 
The populace, without even understanding this, took the veto for a tax 
which ought to be abolished, or an enemy that ought to be hungy and 
were eager to consiffn him to the lan^p-post* 

The Palais Royeu, in particular, was in the greatest fermentatiotu 
Men of aftient minds assembled there, who, spurning even the forma 
imposed in the districts, mounted a chair, began their uncalled-for 1^- 
rangues, and vere hissed or borne in triumph bj an 'immense crowd, 
which hastened to ezecute what thej proposed. There, Camille 'DeB* 
moulins, älreadj mentioned in this history, distinguished himself bj 
the energj, originalitj, and cjnical tum of bis mind ; and, withoot be- 
ing cruel himself, he demanded cruelties. There, too, was seen St. 
Hurugue, an ancient marquis, long imprisoned in the Bastille on ao- 
count of familj quarreis, and incensed to madness against the suprem« 
authohtj. There it was everj daj repeated, that they oug^t all to go 
to Versailles, to call the King and the Assembly to aqcount for their 
hesitation to secure the welfare of the people Lafajette had the 
greatest difficulty to keep them within bounds hy condnual patroles. 
The national guard was already accused of aristocracy. *' There 
was no patrol at the Ceramicus," obsenred Desmoulins. The name 
of Cromwell had alreadj been pronounced along with that of Lafaj«^ 
ette. One day, it was Sundaj, the 30th of August, a motion was 
made at the Palais Rojal ; Mounier was accused, filirabeau represent- 
ed to be in danger, and it was proposed to proceed to Versailles, to 
ensure the personal safetj of the latter. Mirabeau, nevertheless, de« 
fended the sanction, but without rftinquishing bis office as a populär 
trlbune, and without appearing less such in the ejes of the raultitude« 
St. Hurugue, followed by a few hot-headed persons, took the road to 
Versailles. They intended, they said, to prevail upon the Assembly 
to expel its unfaithful representatiTes, that others might be eleeted, 
and to entreat the King and the Dauphin to^emore to Paris, and to 
place themselires in safe^ amidst the people. Lafayette hastened a& 
ter them, stopped them, and obliged them to tum back. On the fol- 
lowing day, Monday, the 31st, they again met. They drew vp an ad« 
dress to the commune, in which they demanded the convocation of the 

** I ezpreised my sarprise that they ahonld wiah to en^e me in a negotiatioa 
eoDcenung tha inleraiti of the kingdom, as if \^e were its absolnte mästen. I ob 
aerved that, in leaving only the suspensive veto to a firat Chamber, if it were coni- 
posed of eligibie membera, it woald be found difficult tp form it of persona wortfay 
of the public confidence ; in this case all the Citizens would prefer being eleeted re* 
presentatifes ; and that tbe Chamber, beinc the jadge ofstate offences, ought to po*- 
sess a very great dignitjr, and consequently that its authority ought not to be less 
than that of the other cnamber. Lastly, I added that, when I believed a principle to 
be true, I feit bonnd to defend it, and thati could not barter it away, sioee tmth he« 
longed to all Citizens." 

VTwo countrymen were talking of the veto, " Dost tfaon know," said one of 
them, " what the veto isT"— <' No, not h"—** Well theii, thou hast thy basin füll of 
•oap : the King says to theo, ' Spill thy soup/ and thou wr! forced to spill it." 
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diitricts, in order to condemn the veto^ to censure the deputies who 
sapported it, to caihier them, and to nominate others in their stead« 
The commune repulsed them twice with the greatest fijinnei>8. 

Agitation meanwhile penraded the Assembly . Letters füll of tbreats 
and inreetives had been sent to the principal deputies ; one of these 
was signed with the name of St. Hurugue. On Monday, the Bist, al 
the opening of the sitting, Lallj denouneed a deputation which he 
had receired from the Palais RoyaL This deputation had exborted 
him to separate himself firom the had Citizens who defended the veto^ 
and added, that an army of twentj thousand men was ready to marth» 
Mouuier also read letters which he had receired, proposed that search 
■hould be made for the secret authors of these machinations, and 
urged the Assemblj to offer ßwe hundred thousand francs to an/ one 
who should denoance them. The discassion was tumuhuous. Du« 
port maintained that it was beneath the digniQr of the Assemblj to di- 
rect its attention to such matters* Mirabeau, too» read letters address* 
ed to him, in which the enemies of the populär cause treated him no 
better tlian they had treated Mounier. The Assembly passed to the 
Order of the daj, and St. Hurugue, having signed one of the denouneed 
letters, was imprisoned by order of the commune. 

The three questions, eonceming the permanence of the assemblies, 
the two Chambers, and the veio^ were discussed at once. The perma« 
nence of the Assembly was roted almost unonimously. The people 
had Buffered too much from the long interruption of the national as« 
semblies, not to render them permanent The gxeat question of the 
unity of the legislative body was then taken up. The tribunes were 
occupied by a numerous and noisy muldtude. Many of the deputies 
wi^hdrew. The president, then the bishop of Langres, strove in vaiu 
to stop them ; they went away in great numbers. Loud cries firom all 
quarters required that the question should be put to the Tote. Lally 
claimed permission to speak agoin ; it was refused, and the president 
was accused of haring sent him to the tribune. One member evea 
went so &r as to ask the president if he was not tired of annoying the 
Assembly. Offended at this ezpression, the president left the cnair, 
and the discussion was again adjeumed. On the foUowing day, the 
lOth of September, an a<ulres8 was read firom the ci^ of Rennes, de- 
ciaring the veto to be inadmissible, and thoee who should rote for it 
traitore to the country. Mounier and hie partisans were exasperated, 
and proposed to reprove die mynicipali^. Mirabeau replied, that it 
was not the pro?ince of the Assembly to lecture municipal officers, 
and that it would be right to pass to tlM order of the day. This ques- 
tion of the two chambm was finally pnt to the rote, and the unity of 
the Assembly was deereed amidst tumuhuous applause, Four hun« 
dred and ninety-eight rotes were in farour of one Chamber, ninety» 
nine in farour of two, and one hundred and twenty-two rotes were 
lost owing to the apprehensions ez<üted in many of the deputies. 

The question of the veio at length eame on. A middle term had 
been found in the suspensire veto, which should snspend the law, but 
only for a time, during one or more sesnons. This was considered aa 
an appeal to the people, beoause the King, recuiring to new aase»* 
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blies, and jielding to them if thej persisted, seemed in realitj to ap- 
peal from them to the national authoritj. Mounier and his partj op« 
posed tliis : thej were right with reference to the System of the En» 
glish monarclij, where the king consults the national representation, 
and never obeys it ; but they were wrong in the Situation in which 
they were placed. Their only object had becn, they said, to prevent 
a too hasty resolütion. Now the suspensive veto produced this effect 
quite as effectual]y as the absolute veto. If the representation should 
persist, the national will would be made manifest, and whilst admitting 
its flovereignty, it was ridiculous to resist it indefinitely. 

The ministry actually feit that the suspensive veto produced mate- 
rially the c Ject of the absolute veto^ and Necker advised the King to 
secure to himself the advantages of a voluntary sacrifice, by address* 
inga memorial to the Assembly, desiring the suspensive veto, A^m* 
mour of this got abroad, and the object and spirit of the memorial 
were known beforehand. It was presented on the llth ; eveiy body 
was acquainted with its purport It would appear that Mounier, sup- 
porting the interests of the throne, ouglit not ta have had any other 
views than the throne itself: but parties very soon have an interest 
distinct from those whom they serve. Mounier was for rejecting thia 
communication, alleging that, if the King renounced a prerogative 
beneficial to the nation, it ought to be given to him in* spite of himself, 
and for the public interest« The parts were now reversed, and the 
adversaries of the» King maiotained on this occasion his right of in- 
terference. Fresh explanatioAs were entered into respecting the word 
sanction : the question, whether it should be necessary for the Consti- 
tution, was discussed. After specifying that the constituting power 
was superior to the constituted powers, it was determined Üiat the 
sanction could be exercised only upon legislative acts, but by no 
means upon constitutive acts, and that the latter should only be pro- 
mulgated. Siz hundred and seventy-three votes were in favour of the 
suspensive vetOy üiree hundred and fifty-five for the absolute veto. Thua 
the fundamental articles of the new Constitution were determined 
upon. Mounier and Lally-ToUendal immediately resigned their pla- 
ces as members of the committee of Constitution. 

Up to this time, a great number of decrees had been passed, with- 
out bein^ submitted to the royal acceptance. It was resolved to prä- 
sent to the King the articles of the fourth of August. The question 
to be decided was, whether they should apply for the sanction of the 
mere Promulgation, considering them as legislative or constitutive 
acts. Maury and even Lally-ToUendal were indiscreet enough to 
maintain that they were legislative, and to require the sanction, as if 
they had expected some obstacle from the royal power. Mirabeau, 
with rare justice, asserted that some abolished the feudal System, and 
were eminently constitutive ; that others were apure munificence on the 
pait of the nobili^ and clergy, and that, undoubtedly, the clergy and 
the nobilitji did not wish the King to revoke their liberaUty. Ghape- 
lier added, that there was not even any occasion to suppose the con- 
sent of the Kinff to be necessary, as he had ahready npproved them by 
flccepting the titte of restorer of French liberty, and attending the T€ 
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Deum. The King was in consequence solicited to make a mere Pro- 
mulgation. . 

A member all at once proposed Uie hereditarj transmission of the 
crown and the inviolabilitj of the royal person. The Assembly, 
which sincerely wished for the King as its hereditary first magistrate, 
Toted these two articles by acclamation. The inviolabilitj of the heir 
presumptire was proposed ; but the Duke de Mortemart instantly re* 
marked that sons had sometimes endeavoured to dethrone their fathersi 
and that thej ought to reserve to themseives the means of punishing 
them. On this ground the proposal was rejected. With respeet to 
the articie on the hereditary descent from male to male and from branch 
to branch, Arnoult proposed to confirm the renunciations of the Span- 
iah branch made in the treaty of Utrecht. It was urged that there 
was no occasion to discuss this point, because they ought not to alien- 
ate a faithful äUy. Mirabeau supported this opinion, and the Assem- 
bly passed to the order of the day. All at once Mirabeau, for the pur- 
pose of making an experiment that was ill-judged, attempted to bring 
forward the very question which he had himself contributed to silence« 
The house of Orleans would become a competitor with the Spanish 
house, in case of the extinction of the reigning branch. Mirabeau 
had observed an extraordinary eagemess to pass to the order of the 
day. A stranger to the Duke of Orleans, though familiär with him, 
as he could be with every body, he nevertheless wished to ascertain 
the State of parties, and to discover who were the friends and the ene- 
mies of the duke. The question of a regency came forward. In case 
of minority, the King'sbrothers could not beguardians of their nephew, 
as heirs to the royal ward, and notbeinginterested in bis presenration. 
The reffency, therefore, would belong to the nearest relative ; this was 
either the Queen, or the Duke of Orleans, or the Spanish famlly. 
Mirabeau then proposed that the regency should not be given to any 
but a man born in France. ** My acquaintance," said he, " with ihe 
^ography of the Assembly, the point whence proceeded tfaose crics 
tor the order of the day, prove to me that the question here is nothing 
less than that of a foreign domination, and that the proposition not to 
deliberate, npparently Spanish, is perhaps an Austrian proposit|on.^* 

Loud cries succeeded these words ; the discussion recommenced 
with extraordinary riolence ; all the opposers again called for the or- 
der of the day. To no purpose did Mirabeau eveiy moment repeat 
that they could bare but one motire, that of bringing a foreign domi- 
nation into France ; they made no reply, because, in fact, they would 
hare preferred a foreigner to the Duke of Orleans. At length, aAer a 
debate of two days, it was again decided that there was no occasion 
to deliberate. But Mirabeau had attained bis object, in making the 
parties declare themselves. This experiment could not fail to draw 
down accusations upon him, and he passed thenceforward for au agent 
of the Orleans party.* 

* The particula^ of Mirabeau*! eondnct towards all the partiea are not yet tho- 
roughlv kuown, but they are soon likely to be. I have obtained positive iofonnation 
from the very penone who intend to publish them : 1 have had ia my handa several 
iiiiportaot documents, and etpecially tne paper writtenin the form ofaprofessioii of 
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While yet stronglj agitated hy this di8Cus8ion> the Asiembly i 
red the Rinff*8 answer to the articles of the 4th of August. The King 
approved of their spirit, but gare only a conditioual adhesion to 
some of them, in the hope that they would be modified on being 
carried into ezecution : he renewed, with regard to moBt, the objeo» 
tions made in the discuBsion and set aside bj the Aesemblj» Mira« 
boaa again appeared at the tribune» '*We have not,'* said he» 
" jet ezamined the anperioritjr of the constituent power oyer the 6X«> 
ecutire power : we baye, in some meaaure, thrown a yeU oyer thesa 
qnestions [the Assembly had» in fact, ezplained for itaelf the manner in 
which they were to be understood, without passing anj resolution on 
the subject] ; but, if our ^constituent power were to be contetted, we 
sfaould be obliffed to declare it Let us act in thircase franklj and 
with good faiUi. We admit that there would be difficulties in the 
ezecution, but we do not insist upon it. Thus we demand the abolition 
of Offices, but assign for the fiiture a compeneation, and a pledge for 

f&itb, wfaich cooftitatod hiaiecret treaty with the conrt^ I am not allowed to give to 
the pablic any of theie doeuments, or to mentioii the.iiaiiief of the holden. I caa 
onlj affinn what the fatare will gnificieDtly demonstrate, when all thaee papen ahall 
hare been pabliahed. .What I am enabled to aasert with linceritj ia, that Mirabean 
neyer had any band in the aupposed plots of the Duke of Orleana. Mirabeau left 
ProTence witn a Single object, that or combatin^ arbitraiy power, bgr whieh he had 
snfferedi and which bis reason as well as bis sentimentstanght bim to consider as de» 
testable. On bi»amTal in Paris, he ffeqoented the bonse of a banker, at that üme 
well known, and a mau of great merit The compan/ there oonrersed much on poli- 
tics, finances, and political economy. There he picked np a good deal of Information 
on those matters, and he connected himself with what was called the exiled Gene» 
reae colony, of which ClaTieres, afterwaids minister of the finances, was a member. 
Mirabeau, bowever, fbrmed no intimate connezion. In bis mannera there was a 
great famUiaritj, which originated in a feeUnjg; of bis strength— a feeling that he &»> 
quentlj carried to impmdence. Owing to this familiarity, ne aceosted every body, 
aud seemed to be on the best terms with all whom he addressed. Henoe itwas, that 
he was frequenü/ snpposed to be the friend and aocomplioe of many persona wiib 
whom he had no common interest. I have said, and I repeat it, be had no par^. 
The aristocncy coald not think of Mirabeau ; the party of Necker and Mounier 
could not coraprehend bim ; the Duke of Orieans alone appeared to nnite witfi bim. 
He was believed to do so, becaoae Mirabean treatod the anae in a familiär manneri 
and, both being snpposed to possess great ambition, the one as prince, the other aa 
tribnne, it appearea but natural that they sfaould be connected. Mirabeau's di»- 
tress, and tfie wealdi of the Duke of Orleans, seemed also to be a reciprocal motire of 
alliance. Nevertheless, Mirabean remained poor tili bis connexton with fhe court 
Ho then watched all the parties, strove to make them explain themaeWes, and waa 
too sensible of bis own importance to pledge himself lightly. Onee only there was 
a commencement of interconnra between mm and one of the snpposed af ents of 
the Duke of Orleans. By this reputed agent he was invited to dinner, and he, wbo 
was nerer afraid to ventare himself, accepted the invitation, mora tkom cnriosity than 
any other motive. Before he went, he communicated the circomstanee to bis intimato 
confidant, and seemed much pleased at the prospect of this intenriew, which led him 
to hope for important revelations. The dinner took place, and Mirabeau, on bis 
retnm, related what had paased : there had been only some yacne conversation con* 
cerning the Duke of Orieans, the esteem in which he beld the tdents of Mirabean, nnd 
the fitness which he snpposed him to possess for govemin^ a stata. This intarriew, 
therefore, was abaolutely insignificant, and it seems to indicate at most a dispooitioB 
to make Mirabeau a minister. Accordingly, be did not fail to observe to bis friend. 
wttli his usual gayety, " I am quite snre to be minister, stnce both the King txi 
th« Duke of Orieans are eqnally desirons to appoint me." This waa bot t joket 
Mirabean himself never pnt any faitfa in the projects of tlie dnke. I shall ezplain 
■OBMOlher paitiailan in a ancoeedinf nott. 
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tfae oompenBatioD ; wedeclare the impost which supplics the salaiies 
of the clergy destructiye of agricalture, but, tili a Substitute is provided, 
W6 direct the coUection of tithes ; we abolish seignorial courts» but 
allow them to ezist tili other tribunals are established. The same 
is the case with other articles : all of them inrolye only such prin« 
ciples as it is neceslaiy to render irrevocable bj promulgating them. 
Let US ingenuously repeat to the Kin^, what the fool of Philip IF. said 
to that most absolute prince : ' What would become of thee, Philip, if 
all the World irere to sbj jes, when thou sajest no V '* 

The Assemblj again dtrected the president to wait upon the King 
to solicit of him his Promulgation. The King granted it. The As- 
aemblj, on its part, deliberating on the duration of the suspensive veto^ 
eztended it to two sessions. But it was wrong to let it be seen that 
this was, in some sort, a recompense given to Louis XVI. for the con* 
cessions that he had just made to the public opinion. 

While the Assembly pursued its course amidst obstacles raised hj 
die ill-will of the privileged Orders and by the populär commotions, 
other embarrassments thronged to meet it, and its enemies exulted 
OTor them. Thej hoped that it would be stopped short bj the wretched 
«täte of the finances, as the court itself had been. The first loan of thirtj 
millions had not succeeded ; a second of eighty, ordered agreeablj to 
a new plan of Necker, had not been atteuded with happier results. 
** Cro on discussing,*' said M. Degouj d'Arcy one day, '* throw in de- 
lays, and at the expiration of those delays we shall no lonser be • • • • 
• . . I have just beard fearful truths.** — ^* Order ! order !" exciaimed 
some. " No, no, speak ;" rejoined otiiers. A deputy rose. " Pro- 
ceed,'* said he to M. Degouy ; ** spread around alarm and terror. 
What will be the consequence ? We shall give part of our fortune, 
and all will be orer.** M. Degouy continued : ** The loanswhich you 
have voted have produced nothing; there are not ten millions in the ex- 
ehequer." At these words, he was again surrounded, censured, and re* 
daced to silence. The Duke d'Aiguiilon, president of the committee 
of the finances, contradicted him, and proved that there must be twenty* 
two millions in the coffers of the State. It was, nevertheless, resolved that 
Fridays and Saturdays should be specially devoted to the finances. 

Necker at length arrived. 111 with his incessant efforts, he renewed 
his everlasting complaints : he rcproached the Assembly with having 
doae nothing for the finances afler a session of ^re months. llie two 
loans had failed, because disturbances had destroyed public credit 
Large sums of money were concealed ; the capitai of foreigners had 
been withheld from the proposed loans. Emigration and absence of 
tmvellers had also served to decrease the circnlating medium, so that 
there was aptually not enough left for the daily wants. The King and 
the Queen had been obliged to send thier plate to the mint. Neckei, 
in consequence, demanded an instalment of one fourth of the revenue, 
declaring that these means appeared to him to be sufficient. A com- 
mittee took three days to examine this plan and entirely approved of it 
Bfirabean, a known enemy to the minister, was the fiirst to speak, for 
the purpose of exhorting the Assembly toagree to this plan withoutdis- 
CQSiion. *' Not having time," said he, to investigate it, the Assem- 
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h\y ought not to take i^n itself the responsibility of the erent, bjr 
approving or disapproving the proposed expedients.*' On this ground 
he advised that it should be Yoted immediately and with confidence. 
The Assenibly, hurried awaj by nis arguments, adopted this propoaal, 
and directed Mirabeau to retire and druw up the decree. Meanwhile, 
the enthuisiasm began to subside ; the mhiister's etiemies pretended to 
discoTer resources where he could find none. II is friends, on the con- 
trary, attacked Mirabeau, and complained that he wanted to crush 
him uuder the responsibility which events might throw upon him. 
Mirabeau returned and read bis decree. " You murder the minister's 
plan,*' exclaimed M. de Virieu. Mirabeau, who was not in the habit 
of receding without a reply, fi*ankly avowed bis motive, and admitted 
that those had guessed it who alleged, that he wished to throw 
on M. Necker alone the responsibility ; he said that he had not the 
hönour to be bis friend, but that, were he bis most affectionate friend, 
he, a Citizen above all thlngs, would not hesitate to compromise him 
rather than the Assembly ; that he did not believe the kingdom to be 
in danger, though M. Necker should prove to be mistaken ; and tliat, 
on the other band, the public welfare would be deeply compromised, if 
the Assembly had lost its credit and failed in a decisive Operation« 
He immediately proposed an address to rouse the national patriotism, 
and to Support the plan of the minister» 

Heji^as appjuuded, but the discussion was continued. A thousand 
propositions were made, and time was wasted in vain subtleties. 
Weary of so many contradictions, impressed with the urgency of the 
public wants, he ascended the tribune for the last time, took possession 
of it, again expounded the question with admirable precision, and 
showed the impossibility of retreatipg from the necessity of the 
moment« His Imagination warming as he proceeded, he painted the 
horrors of bankruptcy ; heexhibited it as a ruinous tax, which, instead 
of pressinglightly upon all, falls only upon some, whom it crushes by 
its weight ; he then described it as a gulf into which living victims are 
thrown, and which does not close again even aller devouring tliem ; 
for we owe none the less even after we haye refused to pay. As he 
concluded, he thrilled the Assembly with terror. '* The other day,'* 
said he, *' when a ridiculous motion was made at the Palais Royal, 
some one exclaimed ' Gatiline is at the gates of Rome, and you de- 
liberate !' but most assuredly there was neither Gatiline, nor danger, 
nor Rome ; and to-day hideous bankruptcy is here, threatening to 
consume you, your honour, your fortunes — and you deliberate !'* 

At these words, the transported Assembly rose with shouts of enthu* 
siasm. A deputy prepared to reply ; he advanced, but, afinghted at 
tlie task, he stood motionless and speechless. The Assembly then de- 
clared that, haring heard the report of the committee, it' adopted in 
confidence the plan of the minister of the finances. This was a happy 
atroke of eloquence; but he alone would be capable of it, who should 
possess the reason as well as the passions of Mirabeau. 

While the Assembly thus laid violent hands upon all partsoftlie 
edifice, importnnt events were arising. By the union of the ordcrs, the 
notion had recovered the legislative omnipotence« By the I4th of 
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Jiilf it had taken anns in suppoit of its representatives. Tbus' the 
YCing and tlie aristocracy remained separated and disarmed, with tho 
niere opinion of their rights in which no one participated, and in 
presence of a nation teadj to conceive eyery thing, and to execute 
evenr thing. The court, however, secluded in a small town, peopled 
entirelj bj its servants was in ^ome respect bejondthe populär influ- 
ence, and could even attempt a coup de main against the Assemblj. 
It was natura] that Paris, but a few leagues distant firom Versailles — 
Paris, the capitol of the kingdora-rshould wish to draw the King back 
€o its bosom, in order to remove him from all aristocratic influenae, and 
to recover the advantages which a city derives from the presenoe of 
the court and of the govemment« After curtailing the authoritj of 
the King) all tliat it had left to do was to make eure of his persou. 
The course of erents favoared this wish, and from all quarters was 
heard the cry of ** The King to Paris !'* The aristocracy ceased to 
think of defending itself against fresh losses. It feit too much dis- 
dain for what was lefl it, to care about preserving that ; it was there- 
fbre desirous of a yiolent change, just like the populär party« A re- 
volution is infallible, when two parties join in desiring it. Hoth con- 
tribute to the eyeift, and the stronger pro&s by the result. While the 
patriots wished to bring the King to Paris, the court had it in con- 
templation to carry him to Metz. There, in a fortress, it raight ordcr 
all that it pleased, or to speak more correctly, all that others should 
please for it. The courtiers formed plans, circulated projects, slrovc 
Co enlist partisans ; and, indulging vain hopes, betrayed themselves 
bv imprudent threats. D*£staing, forraerly so renowned at the head 
of our fleets, commanded the national guard of Versailles. He de- 
sired to be faithfiil both to the nation and to the court ; a difficult 
part, which is always exposed to calumny, and which great firmness 
alone can render honourable. He leamed the machinationfl of the 
courüers. The highest personages were involred in them ; witnesses 
most worthy of belief had been mentioned to him, and he addressed 
to the Queen his celebrated letter, in which he expatiated with re- 
spectfal firmness on the impropriety and danger of such intrigues. 
UedisguisedBotking, and mentioned erery person by name.* The 

* The letter of Connt cTEflaiiiff to the Q,tteen is a earioiis doeument, whieh miist 
erer contiBae io be ooiinüted relative to the eveiitst>f the 5th and 6ch of Octobcr. 
T*hM brave offieer,raU of loyalty and independenee, (two qnalitiea which appear con- 
tradietory, b«t which an freqaendy fonnd eorabined in seamen,) had retained the 
habit of ■Byiox au be thonght to the prtnoes to whom he was attached. His testi- 
moDj caaaot be calied ia <|aeetioa, when in a cenfidenttal letter to the ^neen he 
lay^pen the intrignes whicb he has diseovered, and which have alarmed him. It 
' wiU be seen whetlwr the court was actuallr withont ^lan at that pertod : 

'* It is Booeesary— ny daty aad my loraty reqnire it — that I snotild lay at the feet 
of the QAoen <be acooant of che visit Wbieh I have paid to Paris. I am praised for 
■leepia« sonadl/ the night beföre an aasamlt er a naval engagement I ventuie to 
Booert that I am not timorens in civil matten. Brenght tip aboot the penon of the 
danphia who dtstingnished me, aeeostomed from my ehildnood to speuc the tnitb at 
VenaiUes, asoldier and a Seaman, aequatnted with forma, I respect without permit 
ling them to afiect either m^ frankness or mj finnoess. 

" Weil tfaen, I mnst coniess to yonr majesty ibat I did not close mjr eyes all night 
I was told, in good aociety, in good Company— and, gractons Ueaven ! what would 

▼ou 1 — id i 
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letter had uo effect. In venturing upon such enterprises, thc Queen muat 
have expected remonstrances, and could not have been surprised at them« 
About the same period, a great number of new faces appeared at 
Versailles ; nay, even stränge uniforras were seen there. The Com- 
pany of the iife-guard, whose term of duty had just expired, waj« 
retained ; sorae drasoons and chasseurs of the Trois-Ev6ch68 were 
sent for. The French guards, who had quitted the King's duty, irrita- 
ted at its being asdigued to others, talked of going to Versailles to re* 
suine it. Assuredly they had no reason whaterer to complain, since 
they had of themselves relinquished that duty. But they were insti* 
gated, it is said, to this purpose. It was asserted at the time that the 
court wished by this contrivance to alarm the Ring, and to prevail on . 
him to remove to Metz. One fact afTords sufficieut proof of this in- 
tention : ever since the commotions at the Palais Royal, Lafayette had 
placed a post at Sövres, to defend the passage between Paris and Yer- 

be lli3 conseqaenco if this were tobe circalated amongthe peopleT — ^I was repeat- 
edly told that signaturea were being coUected among the clergv and the nobility. 
Some aiaertthat this isdone with the approbation of the King, others believe that it 
18 withont hts knowledge. It ia affirmed that a plan is formed, that it ia by Cham- 
pagne or Verduuthat the King ia to retire or to be carried off; that he is going to 
Metz. M. de Boui)16 ts named, and by whom f — By M. de Lafayette, who tuld me 
sr> in a whisper at dinner, at M. Jange^s. I trembled lest a singfe domestic should 
overhear him : I observed to him, thata word from bis Ups might become the signal 
of death. He replied that at Metz, as every where eise, the patriots were the 
strenger party, and that it was better that one shoold die for the welfare of all. 

" The Baron de Bretenil, who delays bis departure, conducts the plan. Money is 
taken up at usurioas interest, and promtses are made to fumish a million and a half 
per month The Coant de Mercy is nnfortunately mentioiied as actin^ in conceru 
Such are the ruiDours; if they spread to the people, their effects are mcalcalable : 
they are still but wliispered about. Upright minds have appeared to me to be alarmed 
for the consequences : the mere doubt of the reality is liable to produce terrible 
results. I have been to the Spanish ambassador's — ^and most certainly I shall not 
conceal it frora the Qneen — there my appreheiistons were aggravated. M. Fernand 
Nunez conversed with me on the subiect of these falso reports, and how horrible it 
was to suppose an impossible plan, which would produce tne most disastrous and the 
most humiliating of civil wars; which would cause the partition or the total ruin of 
the monarchy, that must fall a prey to domestic rage and foreign ambition ; and which 
would bring irreparable calamities on the persona most dear to France. Af\er speak*^ 
ing of the court wandering, pnrsued, and deceived bvthoae who bare not snpported 
It wben they could, who now wish to involve it in tneir fall . . • afflicted by a 
f eneral bankruptcy, then become indispensable, and most frightful ... I ob- 
served that at least there wottld be no }ther miacbief than what this falte report would 
produce, if it were to spread, becanse it was an idea withont any foundation. The 
Spanish ambassador cast down bis eyes at tliis laat expressiou. I becarae nrgent: 
he then admitted that a person of distinctlon and veracity had told htm that be had 
been sulicited to sign an association. He refnsed to name him ; but, either from inat- 
tention, or for the good of the cause, he luckily did not reqnire my word of hon^r, 
which I must have kept. I have not promised not to divulge this circumstance to 
AQy one. It fills me with such terror as I have never yet known. It is not for mv- 
seU rhat I feel it. I implore the Queen to calculate, in her wisdom, all that migfit 
resutt from one false step: the firstcosts dearenongh. I have seen the kind heart of 
the Queen bestow tears on the fate of immolated victims : now it would be streams 
of blood spilt to no purpose, that she would have toregret A mere indecision may 
i)9 without remedy. It is only by breasting the torrent, not by hnmouring it, that one 
«all succeed in parlly directing it. Nothiiig is lost. The Queen can conqner this 
kingdooi for the King. Nature has lavisbed upon her the means of doing it; they 
<ntouc are practicable. She may imitateheraugostmother: if not, I am silent , • 
. I implore your majesty to gnuU me an audienoe some day this week." 



BAilIe»» Lafayette fbund raeans to stop the French guards, and tö di« 
vert them froin their purpose. He wrote confidentiallj to St. Priest, 
the minister, to inform him of what had passed, and to allaj all appre«> 
iiensions. St. Priest, abusing the confidence of Lafayette, showed the 
fetter to D'Estaing, who communicated it to the officers of the national 
guard of Versailles and the municipality, in order to apprize them of 
Uie dangers which threatened and might still threaten that town. It 
was proposed to send for the Flanders regiment ; a great number of 
battalions of the Versailles gaard were adverse to Üiis measurc ; the 
municipalitj nevertfaeless presented its requisition, and the regiment 
was sent for. One regiment against the Assemblj was no great matter, 
but it would be enough to carry off the King, and to protect his fligbt. 
D*Estaing informed the National Assembly of the measures that had 
been adopted, and obtained its approbation. The regiment arrived : 
the military train that foUowed it, though inconsiderable, did not fail to 
excite murmors, The life-guards and the courtiers sought the society 
of the officers, loaded them with attentions, and they appeared, as pre*- 
riously to the 14th of July, to coalesce, to harmonize, and to conceive 
great hopes. 

The confidence of the court increased the distrust of Paris ; and 
entertainments soon exasperated the sufferings of the populace. Ob 
Che 2d of October, the life-gaards gave a dinner to the officers of the 
garrison. It was held in the theatre» The boxes were fiUed with 
spectators belonging to the court The officers of the national guard 
were among the guests. M uch gaiety prevailed durinff the repast, and 
the wine soon raised it to exaltation. The soldiers oF the regiments 
were then introduced. The Company, with drawn swords, drauk the 
health of the royal family ; the toast of the nation was reftised — or, 
at least, omitted ; the trumpets sounded a charge ; the boxes were 
scaled with loud shouts : the expressive and celebrated song« *' O 
Richard ! d mon roi ! Pumyers t'abandonne,^ was sung ; they vowed 
to die for the King, as if he had been in the most imminent danger : 
in Short, the delirium had no bounds. Cockades, white or black, but 
all of a Single colour, were distributed. The young women, as well as 
Che young men, were animated with chivalrous recoHections. At this 
moment, it is said, the national cockade was trodden under fooU This 
fhct has siace been deniied ; but does not wine render every thiug cre* 
dible — cyery thing excusablet Besides, of what use were thcse meet^ 
ings, which produce on the one side but an ülusory zeal, and excite 
on the other a real and terriUe Irritation 1 At this juncture some 
one ran to the Queen ; she consented to come to the entertainment. 
A number of persons surrounded the King, who was just retuming 
from huntlng, and he too was drawn tmther : the Company threw 
themselves at the feet of both, and eseorted them, as in triumph, to 
their apartments. It is soothing, no doubt, to those who regard them- 
selves as stripped of their authority and |hreatened, to meet with 
friends ; but why should they thus deceive themseives in regard to 
their rights, their strength, or their medns t* 

* " Such was thia famoai banqnet wbich the conrthad (heimprudecce to renew ou 
die 3d of Octeber. We caimot bat deplore iti fatal want of foresight; itkaew aoiUm 
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The repoit qf tloa eBtertüniuent soon spread, aod sto doobt f lig 
populär Imagination, in relating the circumstanceSy added um own e:^ 
a^geratious to thoee wfaich the evenl itaelf had produced« The prcK 
mises made to the King were eoiistrued as threats held out to the na» 
tion ; this prodigalitj was coneidered as an insult to the pnblic di«^ 
tress, and the sbouta of " To Versailles !" were renewed with mor« 
teheinence than eyer« Thua pettj causes concurred to stren^Lken the 
effect of genexal causes« Young men appeured in Pans with black 
cockades ; they were pursued : one of tbem was dragged away bj the 
people« and the conunime was ohliiged to prohibit eocl^es of a aiiiglo 
colour. 

The daj after this unfortunate dinner« a near!f ömilar scene tooh 
place at a breakfast given by the life^guards« The Company presented 
themaelves, as on the former occasion» before the Queen« who said 
that she had been quite delighted with the dtnner of Thursda^* Sho 
Was eagerly listened to ; because, less reserred than the Bang, the 
avowal of the sentimental of the court was expeoted from her lips« 
Every word she uttered was repeated« Initation was at its height, 
and the most calamitous events raigfat be anticipated. A commotiou 
was convenient to tbe people and to the court : to the peoplcy in order 
that they might seize the persou of the King ; to the court, that terror 
might drive him to Metz. It was also conTenient to the Duke of Oiv 
leans, who hoped to obtain the lieutenancy of the kingdom, if the 
King should withdraw ; nay, it has been said that this prince went so 
far as to hope for the crown, which is scarcely credible, for he had 
not a spirit,bold enough for so high an ambition« Tbe advantagea 
which he had reasonto expect from this newinsurrection, have brouglit 
upou hin^ the charge of having had a hond in it ; but this is unfound^ 
ed. He cannot have conimunicated the impulse, for it resnlted from 
the force of circumstances : he appeared at most to have seconded it } 
and eren on this point, an immense body of evidence, and time, which 
explains every thing, have brought to light no traee of a concerted 
plan. No doubt, on this occasion, as during the whole revolution, the 
Duke of Orleans was merely ß>llowing in the train of the populär 
raoveoienty scatterin^, perhaps^ a Kttle money^ giving rise to rttmours, 
and having himself but vague hopes. 

The populace, agitated by tlie discussionQ on tlie veiOf irritated by 
the black cockades, annoyea by the continual patroles, and suffehng 
frora hunger, was in commotion. Bailly and Necker had neglected 
Äo means of proouring an abundant aupply of provisions ; but^ either 
from the difficulty of conveyance, or the pillage which took place by 
ihe way, and, above all, by the impossibility of making amends £br 
Ihe spontaneoirs movement of commerce^ there was still a scarcity oS 

how to fubnoit to its destiny, not how ta chaTige it Tbe anemblmg of a nrilHaxy 
force, far from preventing the aggression of Pari», proToked it. The banquet dij 
aot pender the aevotedness of the soldierfl more eertain, while it inereased the disaf> 
fcctioa of tlie naukitud». To gaarditself, theie wa« no neoeiaiw for ao much ardour ; 
aor for flighr, so much preparatiou; bat tbe court aever took the proper measure for 
ähe success of its desigiu, or it took only half measurea, and delayed its final doei«k>ir 
ttMwastooliiCa -^MgtuL £. 
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floun On ike 4th of Octobef, tke agitation was greater ttian eyeE. 
Feople talked of the d«parture of the King for Metz, and the uecessi- 
tj of going to fetch lüm from Versailles ; Uiey kept an eager look-out 
for black cockades, and vociferouslj demanded breadi Numeroiu 
patroles succeeded in preventiog tumulu The night passed off quietlj. 
In the morning of the foUowing daj crowds began again to assemble» 
Thfe women went to the baker's shops ; there was a want of bread« 
and they ran to the Square in which the Hdtel de Ville is situated, to 
complain of it to the representatives of the commune. The latter had 
not yet met, and a battalion of the national guard was drawn up ia 
the piaee of the Hdtel de Ville. A number of men joined these wo- 
men^ but thej refiised their assistance, saying that men were unfit to 
act» Thej then rushed upon the battalion, and drove it back hy a 
ToUey of stones. At this moment a door was foreed open ; the wo- 
men poured into the H6tel de Ville ; brigands, with pikes, harried in 
along with them, and would have set fire to the buildm& Thej were 
kept back, but thej succeeded in taking possession of the door leading 
to the great bell, and sounded the tocsin. The fauzbourgs were in- 
stantly in motion. A Citizen named Maillard, one of those wlio had 
signalized themselves at the capture of the Bastille, consulted the of- 
ficer commanding the battalion of the national guard upon the means 
of Clearing the Hdtel de Ville of these furious women« The officer 
durst not approve the expedient which he proposed ; it was to collect 
them together, under the pretext of going to Versailles, but without 
leading them thither. MaUlard, neyertheless, determined to adopt it« 
took a drum, and soon drew them off after him. Thej were armed 
with bludgeons, broomstioks, muskets, and cutlasses. With this Sin- 
gular armj he proceeded along the quaj, .crossed the Louvre, was 
S>rced, in spite of bis teeth, to lead them along the TuiUeries, and ar- 
rived at the Champs £ljs6es. Here he succeeded in disarmine them, 
bj representing to them that it would be better to appear bemre the 
Assemblj as petitioners tban as fuiies with weapons. Thej assented« 
and Maillard was obliged to conduct them to Versailles, for it was now 
imposssible to dissuade them from proceeding thither. To that point 
all were at this moment directing their course. Some hordes set out« 
dragging with them pieces of cannon ; others surrounded the national 
gua^, which itself surroundjed its Commander, to prerail on him to go 
to Versailles, the goal of all wishes. 

Meanwhile the court remained tranquil, but the Assemblj had re» 
ceived a message fiiom the King which occasioned much tumult. It 
had presented for his acceptance the constitutional articles and the 
declaration of rights. The answer was to be a mere simple accep- 
tance, with a promise to promulgate. For the second time, the King« 
without dearlj eicplaining faimseif, addressed obsenrations to the As- 
semblj ; he signified his aecession to the constitutional articles, with- 
out however approying of them ; he found excellent maxims in the 
deelaration of rights, but thej needed explanation ; in short, he said 4 
proper judgment coold not be formed of the whole tili the Constitution 
sbould be entirelj completed. This was certainlj a tenable opiniun ; 
it was held bj manj political writers, as weU as the ELing, but was it 
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prudent to express it at this paiticular moment X No soonef was tliw 
declaration read, than complaintd arose. Robespierre* said that it was 

* The following sketch of Robespierre, who, from die period ofthe baiMjuet of tho 
2d of Octobcr, be^an to make hi« influeoce feit in the revulutiouary clubs, u derived 
from the Dios^aphte Moderne : ** Maximilien Isidore Robetpieire was born in Ams 
in 1759. His fatber, a barrister' in tbe soperior conneil of ArtOM, having ntined 
binuelf by his prodigalit?. left France long before tbe Revolution, estabiished a 
school for tbe French at Cologne, and went to England, and thence to America, 
wbere he suflfered bia friends to reniain Ignorant of hi« eziatence. Hia inother, 
whose name was Josephs Carreau, was the danghter of a brewer; she soon died, 
leaving her son, then nine years of age, and a brotber, wbo shared his iate. The 
Bishop of Arras contribated to send Robespierre to the coUege of Lonis le Graud^ 
Where he got hiui admitted on the foundaiion. One ol tbe professors tbere, an ad- 
mirer of the heroes of Rome, contribated greallyto devolop the love of repoblican- 
iam in hini ; he snmamed bim the Roman, and eontinuaüy pndsed his vannted love 
of independence and eqoalitj. Assiduous and diligeut, he went throogh lüs studies 
with cousiderable credit, and gave promise oftaleut that he never reaJized. In 1775, 
when Louis XVI. made his entrjr ioto Paris, he was chosen by his fellow students to 
presentto that princetlie horaage of their gratitude. The political troubles of 1738 
beated his brain ; he was soon reraarked in the revolationary meetings in 1789 ; and 
tke tigrs-äat of die proVince of Artois appointed bim one of their depiitics to tlie 
States-General. On his arrival at the Assembly he obtoined very Itttle influence therc ; 
however, tliough the want of eloquence did not permit bim to vie with the oratora 
who then shone in the tribane, he began to acqaire ^reat power over the populace. 
For some time he paid court to Mira&ao, who despised him, yet he accompanied 
bim so asaiduoosly in the streets and public Squares, that he was at last surnamed 
Mirabeau's ape. In 1790 he continaed to gain power over tlie rnbble, and frequently 
spoke in the Asseiubl^. On the Kiiig's departure for Varennes he was discoucerted ; 
but 09 soon as tliat pnnce had been arrested, his hopes of overtaming the raonarchy 
iucreased, and he laboured haid to bring on the insurrections which took place in tlie 
Chiunp de Mars. He had been for some time connected with Marat and Doutou, 
and by their help he excrcised great authority over the Jacobins, and tliroHgh tliem, 
over the capluil. He was in consequence denounced by the Girondists, who accnsed 
him of aspirinff to the dictatorship. He was one of the most strenuous advocates for 
tbe King's trial, and voted for bis ezecution. Ader overthrowing the party of the 
Gironde, he tiimed against his old allies, the Dantonists, whom he brou^t, toj^ether 
witii their chief leader, to the scaffold, from which time, tUl his fiiH, he reigned without 
rivals. He restored tbe worship of the Snpreme Being, which the atheist faction of 
the Hebertists had succeeded in abolisbing. AAer ruling France for some months witb 
a rod of iron, he was arrested, together with his partisans, by tbe Convention, in. con- 
sequence of having excited the fear and distrust of some of his colleagues /Billaud- 
Varennes among tlie number}. At the moment when he saw that he was going to 
be seized, he tried to destroy himself with Ti pislol shot, bot he only shattered his 
iinder-jnw. He was iramediately led into tbe lobby of the meeting-hali, then shtit 
up in tiie Couciergerie, and ezecuted on the 28th of July, 1794. As he was pro- 
i'eeding to execution, the prisoners obstructing the passage, tlie giioler cried out, 
* Make way ! make way ! i say, for the incorruptible mau V — ^for Robespierre whs 
nhvays vaunting his disinterestedness. He was earried in a cart plaeed between 
Heuriotand Conthon; tbe shops, the Windows, the roofe, were filledwithsDeotators 
fM he passed along, and cries of joy accompanied him all the way. His head waü 
wrapped up iu a bloody clotht which supportf d his under-jaw, so that his pale and 
livid conutenance was but half seen. The hoisemen wbo escorted him showed him 
to the spectators with the point of their sabres. The mob stopped him before thö 
l»ouse wbere he had lived ; some women danced before the court; and one of theoi 
cried out, ' Descend to hell, with the curses of all wives and of all mothera!* The 
«ixecutioner, when about to put him to death, roughly tore the dressing off his wound ; 
lipon which he uttered a horrible cry ; his under-jaw separated from the other ; the 
iHood spouted out ; and bis head presented a most hideous speclacle. He died at the 
age of thirty-five. The following epitaph was written for him : ' Passeuger, lament 
not hisfate, for were be living, thou wouldst be dead.' Robespierre had not aiiy of 
those acGomplisbmeiits or briUiant advontages wbicb seems to comu^oud üuccess 
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not fof the Kin^ to ciiticiBe the Assemblj, and Dupoit that thb ansviret 
uught to be counteraigned by a responsible minister. Petiön* took 

Ue was hard and dir. withotit imagination and without coantge ; neither could his 
H/eble Constitution, nis gloomy couutenancer his weak sight, and alniost inaudible 
voice, prepoasess or aeduce the moltiiade ; and althoae h, in public speaking. he had 
ny long hnbit attained some degree of facility, he could never contend with the priu- 
cipai orators of the. Convention: bat nature seemed to supply all the resources that 
tihc dejiiod hijn, by xraniing him the art ofprofiting at the sauie time by the talents of 
otliers, and by the raults wbich they might commit. Strong in his intefrity in pecu- 
uiary matten, he always took care to open the path of bonours, ana especiaily of 
riche.<«, to his'riyals, that he might be forniahed with additional meaos of ruining them, 
wheit they becauie obnoxioos to him. Of all the men whom the Revolution brought 
into nnticep none has leAa name so cenerally abhorred as Robespierre.*' — E. 

In the Mtmoirs of the Dnchess d'Abrantes, the foUowing bighly cbaracteristic anec- 
üote of Rabespierre is related. " When Madame de Provence qnitted France, the 
Conntess LamarlJere could not aocompany her, mach as ehe wished to do so. But 
she was a wife and a mother, and to these ties she was obliged to sacrifice the senti- 
m«*nU) of gratitade wbich animated her heart She remained in France to sutfer 
pornecution and misery. Shesaw herhusband arrested at the head of the troops he 
cotnmanded, cast iuto a dongeon, and condueted to the scafTold. She had the courage 
to implore the mercvof him who never knew mercy; she threw herseif at the feet 
of Robespierre. Madame Lamarliere had then the look of a young woman: a com- 
plexionordazzKng brüliancy, a profusion of fair hair, fine eyes and teeth, could not 
fail to render her exceedingly attractive. Her beaaty was perhaps rather heightened 
titan diuiinished by her despair» when she tlirew heraelf at the feet of the dictator, 
and witlra falterinf voiee implored the pardon of the husband of her child. But the 
axe was in the band of the ezecutioner» and amidst a nuptial festival, Robespierre pro- 
nounced the sentence wbich made a widow and an orphan. It was on that very day, 
that Robespierro gaveaway in marriage thedanghter of a carpenter, named Duplay, 
in whose house he lodged in the Rno St Honor6. This Duplay was president of 
%he Jury on the ^ueen^ trial. The Countess Lamarliere arrived before the hour 
fixed for the marriace eeremony, and she was obliged to wait in the dining-room, 
when the table was laid for the nuptial feaat. Her feelings may easily be imagined ! 
There she waited, and was introduced to the carpenter's wife. Af\er she was gone» 
Robespierre merely said, ' That woman is veiy pretty — \e.ty pretty indeed/ accom- 
panying the Observation with some odious remarks." E. 

We subjointhe opinion entertained by Lucien Bonaparte, htmsolf an ardent apos- 
lle of liberty, respectm^ Robespterre : V The first months of 1793 beheld the Jacobins 
redonble tneir atrocities ; ana Robespierre, the most cruel hypocrite, and greatest 
coward of them all, obtained unlimited power. Some ardent miaginations have not 
hesitated to eelebrate the praises of that man, and of his Couthon and St. Just: they 
have even dared to insinuate that Robespierre was a patriotic victim, immolated by 
▼anous eonspirators more guilty than himself. They have stated that he feil, because 
ue would not proeeed in the path of crime. These assertions ara contradicted by 
fiicts. The revolutionary tribunal was nevermore active than during the last months 
of the power of that mercUess tribune. Then were strack with hasty blows all thosa 
whom birth, fortune, or talents, distinguished from the crowd. I« the month o 
April, Malesherbes, one of the most virtuous of men, was drag^ed to the scaffold a 
seventy-two yean of age, in the samecart with hissister, his 8on-in>law, his danghter 
bis grand<-daughter, and the husband of that youns woman ! Robespierre was thea 
at theheight of bis power. Becanse he afterwards decimated his accompliees, and 
because he strack at Danton and his partisans, was he for thal reason to be consi* 
dered more excusable T Blood cannot wash away blood ! And as for his festival of 
the Supreme Being, what eise was it but a contempt for the religion of all French 
men, and a denial of the gospelY Blood was not sufficient for the incorruptible . 
He desired even to thrust his sacrilegiotu hands into the depths of our very con 
science.** — Memoin of the Prinee of Canino, £. 

* At this period Potion was one of the most influential men of the Revolution. 
He was an advocate at Chartres, and had been deputed to the States-General by the 
ütrt^at of the bailiwick in that cfty, and distinguished himself bv a thorongh zea] 
ihr the revolutionary party. Endo wed with a pleasing address and a disposition evf>r 
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occasion to refer to the dinner of the life-guards, and denounced tbe 
imprecations uttered a^ainst the Aflsemblj. Gregoire adverted to the 
dearth, and inquired why a letter had been sent to a miller with a pro- 
mise of two hundred lirres a week if he would give up grinding. The 
letter proved nothing, for any of the parties might have written it ; 
still it excited great tumult, and M. de Monspey proposed that Petion 
should «'j^n its denunciation. Mirabeau, who had disapprored in the 
tnbune itself of the course adopted by Petion and Gregoire, then 
came forvard to reply to M. de Monspey. " I have been the verjr 
fmif^* Said he, ** to dieapprove of these impolitic denunciations ; but« 
since thej are insisted upon, I will mjself denounoe, and I will sign, 
when it has been declared that there |s nothing inviolable in France 
but the King." Silence succeeded to this terrible apostrophe ; and 
the Assembly returned to the consideration of the King*s answer. It 
was eleven in the forenoon ; tiditigs of the moyements in Paris arrived. 
IViirabeau went up to Mounier, the president, who, recently elected in 
spite of the Palais Royal« and threatened with a glorious fall, ezliibited ~ 

enterprisiD^, althoogh weak in danger, he became, in spite of the mediocrity of his 
takints, one of the prime movere in the Revolution. Ön the 5th of October, he de- 
nounced the banquets of the body guards, and seconded the designs of the faction of 
Orleans, to which he was then entirely devoted. On the 8th, he proposed giving to 
the King the title of * King of the French by the consent of the Nation,' and sup- 
pressing the form of ' by the Grace of God.' In the coarse of 1790, he supported 
the revolutionary party with considerable zeal. On the 4th of Decerober, the Na- 
tional Assembly elected him their president. In June foUowing, he was appointed 
President of the Criminal Tribunal of Paris. When the Assembly was informed of 
the departurcof Louis XVI., he was one of the three commiasionen appointed to go 
to Varennes aAer this prince. At the end of September, the Duke of Orleans sent 
him to England ; and on his spturn he obtained the Situation of Mavor, of which he 
look possession on the 18th ot November. It is from this period tnat his real inflo- 
ence may be dated, as weU as the outrages with which he did not cease to overwhelm 
the King, sometimes by handbilb, and sometimes through the means of insnrrections. 
On the äl of Au|rust, he formally demanded ofthe Assembly, hi the name ofthe Com 
mune, the deposition of Louis. On the lOth, he took care to be confined at homa 
by the insurgeuts under hiii Orders, at the very time that his adherents were preparin« 
to attnck the palace. It is doabtful whether Petion were privy to the masdacxes of 
September, althongh Prudbomme declares that the mayor, tbe ministers, &c. were 
agreed. Being appointed Deputy of Eure et Loire to the Convention, he was tbe 
finst President of that assembly, which, at its first meeting on the 31 st of September, 
1793, decreed the abolition of i[oyalty. From that time, untü the doath of Louis 
X VI., Petion ascended the tribnne almost every day to urge the monarch's execution ; 
and atthis period he also laboured in the interests ofthe Duke of Orleans, to whose 
party he appeared very constantly attached. In November, however, a hatred which 
was in the end fatal to him, began to break out between Petion and Robespierre, 
although up to that time tbey had been caUed the two fingers of the band. In 
January, 1793, he vote^ for tiie death of Louis XVI. ; and on the 25th of March he 
was appointed a member of the first comeiitte^ of public safety, and of general de* 
fence. From the declarations of General Miaczinaki^ who had asserted tnat Petion 
was concemed in the projects of Dumouriez, occasion was taken^-tbrough the 
raeans of Robespierre, Danton, and that party— to form a committee for examining 
into bis conduct On the 2d of Jone, a deoree of accusation was passed againsl 
Petion, and on the 35th of July he was outlawed because he had succeeded in escap 
mg from bis own house. In 1794 he was found dead of hunger, or assassinated, and 
half devoured by beasts, m a field in the department of Gironde. Petiou is said te 
liaie had an air of t^uifaimess, a fine face, and an affable look.**— From the Bio^ 
gntfÜM ModerwA. £. 
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on this melancliolj day unconqtierable firmness.* Mirabeau approach- 
cd him. •' Paris," said he, " is marching upon us ; would it be amiss 
to go to thc palace to teil the King to accept purely and simplj 1" — 
•* Paris is marching!'* replied Mounier; "so much the better; let 
them kill us all — ^yes, all ! the State will be a gainer by it."—" A Tefy 
pretty sentiment iudeed !" rejoined Mirabeau, and he returned to bis 
Beat The discussion continued tili three o*clock, and it was decidcd 
that the president should go to the King to demand hb bare and sim- 
ple acceptanee. At the moment when Mounier was setting out for the 
palace, a deputation was announced : it was MaiUard and the women 
who had followed him« MaiJIard desired to be admitted and heard. 
He was introduced ; the women rushed in afler him, and penetrated 
into the hall. He tfaen represented what had happened, the scarcitv 
of bread, and the distress of the people. He mentioned the letter ad- 
dressed to the milier, and said that a person whom they met by the 
way had told them that a clergyman was charged to denounce it. 
This clergyman was Gregoire, and, as we have just seen, it had actu- 
ally been denounced by him. A voice then accused Juign^, bishop of 
Paris, of being the writer of the letter. Cries of Indignation arose to 
repel the Imputation cast on the yirtuous prelate. MaiUard and bis 
deputation were called to order. He was told that means had been 
adopted to supply Paris with prorisions ; that the King had neglected 
nothing ; that the Assembly was going to petition him to take fresh 
measures ; that he and bis followers must retire ; and that disturb- 
önce was not the way to put an end to the dearth. Mounier then re- 
tired to proceed to the palace ; but the women surrounded and insisted 
on accompanying him. He at first declined, but was obli^ed to allow 
six to go with him. He passed through the mob which had come from 
Paris, and which was armed with pikes, hatchets, and sticks pointed 
with iron. A heary rain was falling. A detachment of the life-guards 
feil upon the crowd which surrounded the president and dispersed it ; 
but the women soon orertook Mounier, and he reached the palace» 
where the Flan^ers regiment, the dragoons, the Swiss, and the nation- 
al militia of Versailles, were drawn up in otder of battle. Instead of 
six women, he was obliged to introduce twelve. The King received 
them graciously, and deplored their distress. They were affected« 
One of them, young and handsome, oyerawed at the sight of the mo- 

♦*" Mounier was a mao of strong jiidgment and inflexible character, who consi- 
densd the ayatem of the Engliah Constitution as tho type of representative govem- 
menta, and wished to efiect the Revolntion by accommodatioii. He, and thoie «who 
thoHght with him, were caUed the Monarcbiati. They desired, besides a Chamber of 
of representatives, to have a senate whose members ihould bo noniinated by the 
King on the presentation of tbe people. Thej thonght that this was the only means 
of prerenling the tyranny of a Single aseembly. The maiority of the Aasemblj 
wonM have wished, not a peerage, but an ariatocratie assemblyi of whicb it should 
nominale the members. They could not then be heard, Moonier's party refusing to 
co-operate in a project wbicn would have revived the Orders, and the aristocrata 
TCJecting a Senate whioh would have confirmed the rain of tbe noblesse. Tho 
greater namber ol the deputies of the clergy and of the conunons ad^cated Jio 
nnity of ihe Assembly. Thus the nobility from discontent, and the national partf 
firom the spltit of absolute justice, concunred in rejecting the high Chamber."— li||» 
flssC E. ^ 
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narch, could scarcelj give utterance to the word Brtad! The Kiny, 
deeplj iTioved, cmbraced her, and the women returned soflened by this 
reception. Their companions received them at the gate of the paJace ; 
they would* not believe their report, declared that they had suffered 
tliemselves to be tampered with« and prepared to tear thiem in 4>ieccs. 
The life-guards, commanded by the Gount de Guiche, hastened to re- 
lease them ; musket-shots were fired from various quarters ; two of 
the guards feil, and several of the women were wounded. Not far 
from the spot, one of the mob, at the head of a party of women, 
forced his way through the ranks of the battalions and advanced to the 
iron gate of the palace. M. de Sayonni^res pursued him, but he re- 
ceived a ball which broke his arm. These skirmishes produced tbe 
greateßt irritation on both sides. Tbe King, apprized of the danger, 
sent Orders to his guards not to fire, and to retire to their hotel. While 
they were retiring, a few shots were ezchanged between tliem and the 
national guard of Versailles, and it neyer could be ascertained from 
which side the first were fired. 

Meanwhile the Ring was holding a Council, and Mounier impatient- 
ly awaited his answer. He sent word repeatedly that his functions 
required his presence with the Assembly, that the news of the sanc- 
tion would pacify all minds, that he would retire if an answer were 
not brought, for he would not longer absent himself from the post to 
which his duties called him. The question discussed in the Council 
was, whether the King should leave Versailles. The Council lasted 
from six tili ten at night, and the King, it is said, was against leaving 
the place vacant for the Duke of Orleans. An attempt was made to 
send off the Queen and the children, but the crowd stopped the carriage« 
the monient they appeared ; and, besides, the Queen was firmly re- 
solved not to leave her husband. At length, about ten o*clock, 
Mounier received the bare and simple acceptance, and returned to the 
Assembly. The deputies had retired, and the women occupied the 
hall. He communicated to them the King'a acceptance, with which 
they were highly pleased ; and they inquired if they shoidd be the 
better for it, and especially if they ^hould have bread. Mounier gave 
them tlie most favourable answer that he couldj and directed all the 
bread that coüld be procured to be distributed among them. In the 
course of this night, the faults of which it is so difficult to charge 
to tlie right account, the municipality committed the blunder of ne- 
glecting CO provide for the wants of this famished mob, which had lefl 
Paris owing to the want of bread, and which could not since hare 
found any on the wajK 

At this moment, intelügence was received of the arrival of Lafky- 
ctte. For eight hours he had been opposing the national militia of 
Paris, who were for proceeding to Versailles. " General," said one of 
his grenadiers to him, '* you do not deceive us, but you deceive your 
seif. Instead of turning our arms against women, let us go to Ver- 
sailles to fetch the King, and make sure of his good disposition by 
placing him in the midst of us." Lafayette Yiwi hitherto withstood 
the Bolicitations of his army and the inundation of the mob. His 
soldiers were not attached to him by victory, but by opiuion ; ond^ 
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abandoned bj their opinion, he could no louger control them. He 
iieverthelesB contrived to stop them tili night i but his voice reached 
onlj to a small distance, and bejond that, notbing could appease the 
fuij of the multitude. His life had seTcral times been threatened, and 
Rtill he resisted. ' He kncw, neverthelese, that hordes wf^re continually 
leaving Paris, and, as the insurrection was transferring itself to Ver- 
sailles, it became his dutj to follow it thither. The commune dir^cted 
him to go, and at last he set out. Bj the way, he balted his arroy, 
made it swear to be faithful to the Eing, and arrired nt Versailles 
about midnight. He sent word to Mounier that the armj had 
promised to do its duty, and that nothing should be done contrary 
to the law. He hastened to the palace : with every demonstratio! i 
of respect and sorrow, he informed the King of the precautions which 
had l>een taken, and assured bim of bis attachment and that of his 
army. The King appeared tranquillized, and retired to rest. The 
guard of the palace had been refosed to Lafayette, and the outposts 
alone had been granted to bim. The other posts were destined for 
the Flanders regiment, whose dispositions could not be implicitly re- 
iied on, for the Swiss, and for the life-guards. These latter bad at first 
been ordered to retire ; they had afterwards been recalled, and, being 
unable to assemble, tbere was but a small number of them at tbeir • 
post. Amidst the tumult which preTsiled, all the accessible parts had 
not been defended : an iron gate had eyen been left open. Lafayette 
cansed the outer posts intrustod to him to be occupied, and none of 
them was forced or even attacked. 

The Assembly, notwithstandin^ the uproar, had resumed its sitting» 
and was engaged, with the most imposing attitude, in a discussion on 
tbe penal laws. Mirabeau, wearied out, ezclaimed aloud that the As- 
sembly had not to receire tiie law from any one, and that it should di- 
rect the tribones to be cleared. The people yehemently applauded 
bis apostrophe ; but th6 Assembly deemed it prudent not to make any 
raore resistance« Ldfayette baving sent word to Hounier that all ap- 
peared to him to be quiet, and that he migbt dismiss the deputies, the 
Assembly adjourned tili eieren the following day, and broke up. 

The crowd had dispersed itself here and there, and appeared to be 
pacified. Lafayette had reason to feel confidence, as well from the 
attachment of lys army, which in fact did not belle his good opinion, 
88 from the tranquillity .which seemeä eyery where to preyail. He had 
secured the böte! of tbe life-guards, and sent out numerous patroles. 
At five in the morning he was still up. Conceiving that all was then 
quiet, be took some refresbment, and threw himself upon a bed, to 
ohtatn a little rest, of which he had been depriyed for tbe last twenty- 
tour hours.* 



* Hiatory cannot beftow too much tpace on the jiutification even of iiidividiials> 
e»pecially in a revolntion in which the principal parts were eztremelv numeroua. 
M. de Lafajette haa been so calumniatea, and nis character is neTertheieai so pure 
»o consittent, that it ia right to devote, at least, one note to him. His condnct during 
the 5th and 6th of October was that of continaal self-deTOtion, and jet it has been 
repreeented as criminal bj men who owed their Urea to it He has been reproachec 
in the first place, with tbe veiy violence of the national gnard, which drew hiai 
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At this moment the people began to stir, and ihey were alreadf 
flironging to the environs of the palace.* A quarrel took place with 
oiie of tlie )ife-guards, who fired from tlie Windows. The brigandi 
immedialely rushed on, passed the gate which had been left open, as- 
cended a staircase, where thejfound uo obstruction, and were at length 
stopped by two life-guardsmen, who heroicallj defended themselves, 
falhng back onlj foot by foot, and retiring froni door to door. One 
of these generous servants wa« Miouiandre ; he shouted, ^* Save the 
Queen !*' This ciy was'heard, and the Queen ran tremhling to the 
King's apartments. While she was escaping, the brigands pushed for- 

i^RioBt his will to Veraaillea. Nothing can be more unjiuit, for though yoa ii»y 
with firmnessnoutroj soldiers whom you have long led to victory, yet Citizens receudy 
and voluutaril^ enrolled, and who obey 70a merely from tne enthuaiasm of their 
opiuiona« are inreaatible wben tbeae opiniona getihe bttter of (heou M. de Lafayetts 
■tro^gled against them for a wbole day, and oertauily nobody could expect more. 
Besides, nothing could be more beneficial than his departure ; for, but Ihr the na- 
tional cuard, the palaco wonld have been stormed, and it is imposeible to say what 
mtght have been the fate of the royal (aroilv amidst the populär ekasperatioii. Am 
WC have alrendy aeen, the life-guanu woold have been overpowered but for the na- 
tional guarda. The preaeoce of M. de Lafayette and his Iroops at Venaillea was 
therefore indidpensable. 

Not only has he been reproached for havlng gone thither, bat he bas also been 
oensured for huving ^one to bed when diere, and this indulgenoe has been made the 
eabject of the most virulent and ofWepeated attacks. The trnth is^ ihat M. de La- 
fiiyette remained np tili the morning; tfaat ho passed the whole night in sending out 
patroles and restormg order and tranquillity ; and what proves how judicious^ bia 
precautions were taken is, that none of tlie posts committed to bis carc was attacked. 
AU appeared quiet, and he did what any oiie eise would have done in his place, he 
threw hiuiself on « bed, to get a little rest, which he so much needed afVer stniggUng 
for twenty-four houni alpinst the popnlace. But that rest lasted no longer than 
half au hour. He was stirring at the nrst outcries, and in time to save the life-guards 
who were about tr be massacred. What then is it possible to reproach him with ? 
not haviug been preeent at the fimt ministe T bat this mttfht have happened in any 
other case. The issuing of an order or die inspecting of a post mignt have takea 
him away for half an hour from the point where the first attack was to take place i 
aod his absence at the first moment 01 the action was the most inevitable of all acci 
'dents. But did he arrive in time to save almost all the victims, to preserve the palace 
and the augnst personages within it f did ho i^enerously involv« hioiaelf in tlie 
^reatest daaagers 7 This is what cannot be denied, and what procured him at the 
Urne universal thanks. There was tlien but one voice among those whom he had 
saved. Madame de 9tael, who cannot be suspected of partiality in favoiir of M. de 
£afayette, relates that she heard the Ufe-gpards shouting Ldifaffett»i»r eoer / Mounier, 
whose testimony is equaUy above satpicion, oommeins bis zeal; and M. de Lai^- 
ToUendal regrets that at this crisis he had not been invested with a kind of dictator- 
ship. (See bis Report to his Constituents.) These two deputies have expressed 
themselves so strongly against tho 5th and 6th of October, that dieir evideuce may 
bereceived with perleet confidence. At any rate, in the first moment nobody dutat 
deny an activity that was nnivefsally acknowledged. Subseqnently, the spirit of 
the party, feeling the danger of allowing any virtuos to a constitutionalist, denied 
the Services of Lafayette, and then commeneed that long series of calumny to which 
he has ever since been exposed. 

* " Nothing occnrred to Interrupt the public tranquillity from three tili five o'clock 
in the morning ; bat the aspect of the populaee presaged an approaehing storm. 
Laree groups of savagemen and intoxicatedfwomen were seated round die watcb-fires 
in all the streetsof Versailles, and relleved the tedinm of a rainy night by smging revo- 
lationary songs. In one of these circles their exasperation was such, that, seated 
on the corpse of one of die body-guanl, they devoured the fiesh of his horse half, 
roasted m the flames, while a ring of frando eannibals danced round die group. At 
äx o elock a fitrioos mobrtuhadtowudsdiepalaM, aad findinga gata open, apeedily 
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Itrardt found tbe rojal bed forsakent and would have peiietrated far« 
Üier, but thej were again checkod by tbe life-gpards« posted in conai* 
derable number at tbat point. At this moment the Frencb guards be* 
longing to Lafajettei stationed near tbe palace, bearing tbe uproar« 
bastened to tbe apot, and diaperaed tbe briganda. Tbey arrived at the 
door bebind wbich the Ufe-guarda wer© intrencbed. " Open the door,'* 
they cried : "the Frencb guarda have not forgotten tbat you aaved tlieii* 
regiment at Fontenoi." Tbe door waa opened and they rusbed iuto 
each otber'a anns. 

Tumult reigned without. Lafayette» who had lain down ouly 
for a fevr momenta, and had not even fallen aaleep, bearing the noiäc» 
leaped upon the firat borae he met with« galloped into the thick of the 
fray, and there found aereral of tbe life-guarda on the point of being 
slaugbtered. Wbile he waa diaengaging tbem, he ordered bia troopa 
to baaten to tbe palace, and remained alone amidat the brigands« 
One of them took aim at bim. Lafayette cooUy commanded tbe peo- 
ple to bring the man to bim. Tbe mob inatantly aeized tbe culprity 
andy befbre tlie face of Lafayette, daabed out bia braina against the 
paveraent. After aavin^ the life-guarda, Lafayette flew with them to 
tbe palace, and there found bia grenadiera, who had already repaired 
tbither. They all aurrounded bim, and vowed to die for tbe Bang« 
At thia moment, tbe liferguarda, who had been aaved from deatruction, 
ahouted Lafayette for ever I The wbole court, aeeing tbemaejvea pre- 
aerved by bim and hia troopa, acknowledged tbat to bim they were 
indebted for tbeir livea. Theae teatimoniea of gratitude were univer^ 
aal. Madame Adelaide, the King'a aunt, ran up to bim, and clnap« 
ed bim in her arma, aaying, *' General, you bave aaved ua.'*^ 

Tbe populace at this moment inaiated with loud criea tbat the King 
ahould go to Paria«* A Council waa held. Lafayette, being invited 

filled tbe stakease« and vestibdles of the royal aDartmenti. The amaMina rushed intcr 
(he Q,ueeii*s room a few minates afler she had leA it, andi enrafed at finding their 
-victim escaped, pierced her bed with their bayonets ! They tben dragged the ondiea 
of two of the body-gaard who had beea massaered, below the Windows of the Kin^^ 
beheaded them, and carried the bloody heads in triumpb upon the pobts of tbei/ 
plkes (faroagh die streets of Versailles."-^ JIuok. £. 

* ** The mob erowded in the marble court, and Wandering on* the outside of U10 
palace, bejran to express again their designs with firightful howlinga. * To Paris { 
To Paris v were the first cries. Their prey waa promised them, and then fre«Ii 
ches ordered the nnrortunate family.to appear on the baicony. The Queen showed 
heraelf accompaiiied by her children ; she waa forced by threats to send them away« 
I mixed in the crowd, and beheld for tbe first time tbat nnfortiinate Princeas ; shcr 
waa dressed in white, her head was bare, and adorned witli beautiful £ur locks« 
Motjonleas, and in a modest and noble attitude, she appeared to me like a rictim on 
fhe block. The enraged populace were not moyea at the sight of wo in all it« 
majeaty. Imprecationa increased, and the.unfortunate Princess conld not even find 
a Support in the King, for bis preaence onjy angmented the fuxy of tbe multitode* 
At last preparations for departure did more towards appeasing them than promisea 
could bave done, and b^ twelve o'clock the frigbtful proceasion set off. I hope such 
a Bcene will nerer be witnessed again ! I haye oAen asked myself how the metropo* 
}i9 of a nation, so celebrated for urbanity and elegance of manners-— how tbe 
briülant dty of Paris could contain the savage hordetf I tbat day beheld, and who scr 
k>ng reigned over it ! In Walking tbrough the streets of Paris, it seems to me, the 
featnres even of the lowest and most miserable dass of people do not present to tbr 
ryaany thing Uke ÜBrociousneas, or the meaaest passiona in all tbeir hideouaeneify 
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10 attend it, refused, that he might not impose any restraint ön tlia 
freedom of opinion. It was at length decided that the court should 
comply ^ith the wish of the people. Slips of paper, cöntaiuiug this 
intimation, were thrown out of the Windows. Louis XVI. then showed 
himself at the halcony, accompanied by the general, and was greeted 
with shouts of " Long live the King P* But the Queen did not fare 
the same : threatening voices w:ere raised against her. Lafayette ac'> 
costed her. " Madame," said he, " what >Vill you do ?" — " Accoci* 
pany the King," undauntedly replied the Queen. " Come with nie 
then," rejoinedthe general, and he led her in amaze to the baicony» 
Some threats were offered by the populace. A fatal shot niight be 
fired ; words could not bc heard ; it was necessary to strike the eye» 
Stooping and taking the band of the Queen, the general kissed it res- 
pectfuliy. The mob of Frenchmen was transported at this action, 
and confirmed the reconciliation by shouts of Long Uve the Queen ! 
Long live Lafayette ! Peace was not yet made with the life-guarda« 
" Will yott not do something for my guardsl" said the King to La- 
fayette. The lattcr look one of them and led him to the balcony» 
clasped him in bis ufms, and put on him his own shoulder-belt. The 
populace again cheered, and ratified by its plaudits tliis new reconci^ 
tiation. 

The Assembly had not deemed it consistent with its dignity to go 
to the monarch, thou^h he had desired it to do so* It had coiitented 
itself with scnding to Tum a deputation of thirty-siz members« As soon 
ns it was apprized of his iutended departure, it passed a rcsolutioa 
purporting that the Assembly was inseparable from the persou of the 
sovereign, and it nominated one hundred deputies to accompany him 
to Paris. The King received the resolution, and set out.* 

Can those possions alter the features so as to deprive them of all likenesu to hnmanity T 
Or does ihe terror inspired by the sight of aguiltjr wretch give him the semblancd 
of a wild beast ? These madmen, dancing in the mire, and covered with hiud, siu>> 
rounded the King^s coach. The groops that marched foremost carried on long pikes 
Che bloody beads of the life-^nardsmen butchered in the morning. Surely Satan 
himself first inventcd the placmg of b haman head at the end of a lance! The di»- 
figured and pale features, the gory locks, the half-open mouth, the closed eyei«, ioiage« 
of death adaed to the gestures and salutations which the executioners made them 
perfonn in horrible mockery of life, presented the most frightful spectacle that rage 
could have imagified. A troop of women, agly as crime itself, swarraing like insects, 
and wearing grenadiers' hairy caps, went continnall;^ to and fro, howli ig barbarons 
songs, embracing and insuUing the life-guards. This scene lasted for eigbt hours 
before the royal family arrivedat the Place de Grdve. They alighted at ibe Hotel 
de Ville, their first-restinz place during prolracted misery.that terminatedsomeyea« 
aderwards in a horrible death. Thos ended the memorable 6th of October !'*— Jlfs 
mcirs of LnvdUette. E. 

• " The King did not leave Versailles tili one o'clock. The hondred deputies in 
their carriages followed him. A detachment of brigands, carry iug in triam ph the 
heads of the two life-^nard8,«formed the advanced guard, which had set off iwo bonn 
earlier. These cannibali stopped for a moment at S^vres, and carried their ferocily 
to such a pitch as to force an tinfortunale barber lo dress the hair of those two bleei 
in^ heads. The main body of the Parisian army immediately followed, Before the 
Kmg's crirriage marched the poissardes, who had come the preceding cvening frora 
Paris, and that whole army of abandoned women, the scum of their sex, still drni»!c 
with fury and with wine. Several of them were astride upon the cannon, celebraling 
by tiie most abominable songs ail the crimcs which they had committed or wiuiesaäd[ 
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The principat bands of tlie mob had atreadj gone. Lavayette had 
Sent after them a detachment of the ariny, to prevent them from turn- 
ing back. He also ifisued ofdefs for disarmiag the brlgands wlio were 
carrying the heads of two life-guardsmen on the point of their pikcs* 
These horrible trophies were taken from them, and it is not true that 
they were borne before the carriage of the King.* 



Othen, nearer to the Kin^'s carriage, were sioging allegorical airs, and by their gross 
ge«tiire9 applying the iusulting allusiotis in them to the Q^een. Carts laden with 
com and doar, which had come to Versailles, formed a convoy escorted by grena» 



dters, and sitrrounded by women and market-porterd nrmed with pikes, or (.arrying 
iarge poplar boughs. This part of the cottSge produced at some distance the most 
sioguiar effect : it looked Uke a movin^ wooo, amidst which glistened pike-heads and 
gun-barrela. In the transporta of their brutal joy, the women stopped the passen* 
eers and yelled in their ears, while pointing to tlie royal carriage, ' Courage, mr 
friends ; we shalf have plentjr of bread now that we have gol the baker, the baker^i 
wife, and the baker's boy.' Behind his majesty's carriage were some of hia faitiiful 
giiards, partly on foot, partly on horsebock, most of them without hats, all diaarmed, 
and exhaosited witli hunger and fatigue. The dragoons, the Flanders regimeut, the 
Cen^Sni98e8» and the national guards, preceded, accompanied, and foUowed the file 
of carriages. 

" I was an eyewitness of this distressing spectacle, this melancholy proccsaion. 
Amidst thia tnmult, thia clamour, these songi interrupted by frequent discharges of 
mnsketry, which the band of a monster or an awkward person mi^ht have rendered 
so fatal,! saw the Clueen retain the most courageoustrani^uitUtyofmind, and anair of 
inexpressible nobleness and dignity: my eyes fiUed with tears of admiration and 
grief."— BeHraiui de MoOtoUU. £. 

* The foUowing is Lafayette's own account of this aSair. It ia derived from the 
posthnmons Memoirs of the General, lately published bv his famlly : " The numerous 
med anned hordes whoqaitted Paris on theoth of October, and who,united with the 
popolace of Versailles, committed thedisorders ofthat day, were totally dlstinct from 
itie immense assemblage that, blockadine tfaemselves and us, inade it olfncult for the 
news of thut tumultuous departure for Versailles to reach the Hdtel dd Villei I in* 
stantly perceired that, whatevermightbe the consequence of this double movement, 
tlie public aafety required that I should take part in it, and, after having received 
IVom the H6tel de Ville an order and two commissaries, I hastily provided for tlie 
Mcority of Paris, and took the road to Versailles at the head of several battalions. 
When we approached the hall of the Assembly, the troops renewed their oath. They 
only advanced aller I had offered my respecu to the president, and received orders 
from the King, who, having heard speeches from the commissaries and me, desired 
ine to occapy the posts of the fbrmer French guards ; and in truth, at that tirae, tlie 
pretension of taking possession of the palace wonld have appeared a most singiilar 
one. Not only the gardes-du-corpa on service, but the Swisa sentinels stationed in 
the gtfrden, and fonr hundred gardes-du-corps on horseback on the side towards 
Trianon, were not dependent in the slightest degree on me. I did not nndoubtedly 
carry terror into the palace ; I attswered for my own troops ; the result proved tliat I 
w^9 right in doing so. I was not sufficiently master of the minds of the courtiers to 
believe that their secnrity depended solely on myself; — ^for example. it was not I who 
0ent to their own homes, in Versailles, the greatcst numbcr of the oflicers of the 
^rde»-da-corps ; nor wasit I who sent to Rambouillet, at two o*clock in the mom- 
ing (instead of employing them in forming patroles) the four huudred horse-guards 
placed on the skie nearest to tlie gardens of Trianon. 

[I have been told by a person worthy of credit, who had this piece of Intelli^ence 
from M. de la Tour du Pin, the minister, that the Kins had hesitated until two m the 
momiag respecting the projects of flieht proposed to nim.] 

*' I procured lodgings for the drenched and fatigued troops ; I ascertaincd that tho 
Hdtel des Gardes-aii'>corps ,was defended by a battalion : I ordered patroles in the 
town, and round the palace. The entry into the King's Chamber was refnsed me \t 
two o*cloek in the morning : I then repaired to the house of M. de Montmorin, in tho 
nttaisten' conrt, within seach of my grcnadiers. At break of day all things appeared 
to mc to wear a tiUnqail aspect ; I wentto the Hotel de Noailles, very near the palace» 
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Louis XVL at Icngth rcturned amidst a considerable ooncoufsei 
and was received by BaUly at the Hotel de Ville« " I retarn with cou» 
fidencei** said the Kiiig, " into the midat of mj people of Paris.** 

in whieh the s^if received reporU. I made tome necessanr arrangements for Parisi 
I partook ot* some refreshments ; and should have believed tbat exhausted natnrc n> 
qvired» after more than twenty houn' nnremitting exertion, aome repoae, IT, a few 
minutea later, a tudden alarm nad not restored to me all my atrencth. ^ 

''That infernal imiption was in trath most audden, and perfecuj distinct firom tha 
other tumnlts. Two gardes-dn^orps were kiüed ; otber orave and faithfui xuarda 
stopped the brigandt at the door ofthe apartment ofthe Queen, who was conducted 
to the King bjr the young Victor Maubourg, one of their officera. The grenadien 
of iny advanced poat had scarcely arranged tliemaelves in order of battle» when they 
received my command to haaten to the palace. A volunteer Company also repaired 
thither very s^eedily. I flew at the aame tlme to the spot, having sprang on tfie first 
horao I met with. I was fortnnate enongh in the first instance to liberale a group of 
gnrdes-du-corps, and, haring confided thero to the charge of the few persona who ao 
companied me, I remained surronnded by a furious mob, one of whom cried out to 
the others to kill me. I commanded them to seiee him, doubtless in a vejy authoii* 
tativG voice, for they dragged hiro towards me, striking bis head on the pavement» 
I found the apartments occupied with national guarda. The King deigned neycf 
to forget tbe scene that ensued, when the grenadier^ with tears in their eyes« 
promised me to periah to the lost mau with bim. During thattime^ur guarda were 
orriving ; the courta were lined with national guerds, tuad fiUed with a mulütude in 
a high State of excitement. Those who heard me addresa the King were not diaaatis 
fied with mv expressions. 

" I had long been of opinion that the Assembijr wonld be more qoiet, aiid the 
King more secure, in Paris. I refused, bowever» bcing present at the deliberatiou» 
(become necessary, I own,) in which the departare was oecided npon ; and aa soon 
US the Queen had declared her noble determmationof accompanyingthe King, I did, 
before thousands of witnessea, all that could be expected from the circunutances and 
my devotion. it was then that in the King'a cahmet, while embraced b^ Madame 
Adelaide, I received from that respectable princess teatimoniea of approbation tliat ill 
prepared me for the abuse from which I have since been obliged to vindicale mvself 

** The Statements ofthe proceedings ofthe Chfitelet have mingied togetlier tfie as< 
aertions, opinions, reporta, and even suppositiona, of nien of all partiea. Such ab> 
aurd accusationa are round there, as that Mirabeau was seen on the 5(h anned wiih 
& sabre, among the sokiiers of a Flemish reffiment; tfaata prince diatributod money 
et fsix o*clock in the moming; and aeveral täea ofthe some nature, the fakehood of 
which is evident — I have Tooked over aome letters from officers and gardea-du- 
torps, found in the King'a cabinet, written in 1790 and 1791. Some of them ad- 
tlressed to a friend are evidently intended to efiace, at the expenae of otlier persona» 
tiufavourable expressions ; other letters contain inaocaraciea, contradictxona, and ifr> 
bignificant phrases; bnt all of them tend to provo that we only had Charge of the 
ancient posta, the French irnards ; that when the chie& ofthe ||[ardef-du-eorpa reqoired 
Instructions, it waa to the Sing, the ministers, and M. d' Eataing, and not to me, that 
tbey thought proper to apply ; that 1 had taken, and even redoabled,eveiy precantion 
for the Hotel des Garoes-du-corps ; that those guarda, aa well aa the piuace, were 
aaied by us; and that a wounded guard ofthe Kincaelected mv houae in Paris as 
the place in which he would best be taken care of. These woros * M. de Lafavettc 
has saved ns,' are continually repeated. Among the fabe aaaertions that have beec 
propagated, I shall relate but one ; it was ai^id that the beada of two unAirtunata 
gardeMu-corps had been carried before the carriage of the King. While we were 
only thinking of saving tbeir comrades and tbe royal family, k is snfficiently horribie 
that bandits should have eacaped with the infamoua trophies of their crimes ; bat they 
had arrived at the Palais Royal ; and public autbority had anooeeded in dispersing 
them, before tbe King had even quitted Versailles." E. 

" Lafayette, bom in Anvergne, of one ofthe most ancient familiea ofthat provinoe. 
was employed, when still young, in the artny that LonisXVI. sent to defend the inde* 
pendence of the English colonies of North America. Rochambean plaoed him at die 
head of some volunteers, and in this manner he served with aome distinction duiioff 
«le whole war. He retumed to France wilh the rank of migorigener^ ftiM c? 
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Bailly r^peated theBewMds to Üiose vrho could not hear them, but lie 
forgot Uie Word confidtnee* '* Add with canßdtnce*^ said tlie Queeiu 
** You are happier," replied Bailly, '^ than if I had said it mjaelf."* 

tdeas ofliberty. Being uppointed by the noblene of hia provkice, depaty to die States- 
Geiieral, he voted that ue examination of the powen ehould take place iu commoD. 
AAer theunion of.tbe three ordere, he insiated, with Mirabeau, on the removal ofthe 
troope whom the court was marching towards Paris. Being appointed vice-president, 
he preientedhia well-known dedaration of rights. In July, 1789, he was appointed 
tjommander ofthe Parisian national gmurd. A few daysefler tho famoua 5thof October, 
Lafayette, in a Conference very imperious on the one side, and rery tiniid on the other, 
gave the Dake of Orleans tounderstand that his name was the pretext for all commo- 
tioBs, and thathe miist leave the kingdom ; an apparent mission was giren to this prince^ 
and he set out for England. In February, 1790, Lafayette, in the Assembly, solicited 
measnres for repreasiog the disturbers of the provinces, and indemnüying the pro- 
prietqp of burnt houses ; these excesses he attributed to the counter-ievolationary 
sphrit. He aflerwards voted fbr the suppression of titles of honour and nobility, 
refusing evea to admit of an exception in favour ofthe princes. At the Federation 
in Jnly, he preeented the national g«ards, who were collected froni every part ofthe 
kincdom, to the Assembly and the King. At the time of Louises flight, he was accn- 
■ed bT the Jacobins of having assisted in it, and by the Royalists of having contri- 
ved tne arrest of his sovereign. When the King*s fate was debated in the Assembly, 
Lafayette was among those who objected to the raotion fer bringing him to trial, and 
declaring him deposed. When the Constitution was accepted, Lafayette voted for 
the amnes^ demaaded by the King-, and resigned his ofnce of Commander of the 

fuard, npon wfaich the muoicipality ordered a gold medol to be Struck in hiahoaoar. 
Q 1792 Lafayette went to Metz, where he took the command ofthe central army, 
At first be encamped under the walls of Givet, but his advaaced guard, posted near 
Philipsborg, met witha sli^ht check, upon which he removed to the intrenchedcamp 
at Maubeige, and placed liis advanced guard at Grisnelles, under the command of 
Gouviou, where it was surprised andcut to pieces, and its leader kilied by n canuon- 
ball. Shortly allerwards Lafayette's army received acoouuts of the attempt made on 
the 20th of June, and, in diSerent addresses, deciared its disapprobation of the out- 
rage offered on that day to Louis. Proud of such support, LfOayette weut to Paris, 
and appeared at the bar of the legislative body, where ne complaiued of these ontra- 
£ es, and accused the Jacobins. For one moiaent the Assembly seemed intimidated 
hy this Step, bat the faction soon took conra^e : and Lafayette returned^o his army 
a(\er havine in vain urged Louis to leave Paria, and come among his troops, who were 
thon faithfw. Soon alTer, commissions having been sent from Paris to insist on his re- 
moval from his command, he addressed bis troops in a prodaroation, in which he called 
on them to choose between the Constitution aud'Petion for a king. The whole army 
exclaimed, ' Long live the Kiug !' — 'Long live the Constitution !' — ^but Lafayette, pla- 
cing litde dependence on this hurst ofenthusiasm, fled with severaloffieers of his staff. 
He was then deciared an emigrant. On his arrival at the Austrian advanced posts 
he was made prisoner. He was aflerwards delivered up to the King of Pmaiia, 
who caused him to be removed to Magdeburg, where he remained a year ia a dun- 
geon ; but when Prussia. made peace with France, he was restored to the Ans- 
trians, who sent him to Olmutz. AAer a rigorous imprisonmentof three years and 
five months, he obtained hisliberty at the request of Booaparte. He thcn withdrew 
to Hamburg, and after the Idth Bmmaire, retumed to France," — BMtgropJUe üfo- 
dtme. From this period Lafayette remained in comparative retirement tili the 
breaking out ofthe second Revolution in 1830, when ho was again apnointed Com- 
mander ofthe national guards, which, ho wever, he resigned, shertlv after the acces- 
tjon of Lonis-PhiKppe to the throne. He died in the year 1834, at the age of 76. £• 
* '* Jean Sylvain Bailty was one ofthe forty of the French Academy, and depuiy 
of Paris to the States-General. Born in Paris on the 15th of September, 1736, naturu 
had endowed him with sfll the talents which fit raen for the study ofthe sciences, and 
(he meditations of phüosophy. AAer several esaays, which were weil received by 
the public, he pnblished a nistory of astronomy. VVTien the Revolution broke out 
in 1789, the electors of Paris chose him as secretary, and then as deputy ofthe liers-^CaC 
to the States-General. He was President of this assembly in its firstsession. On the 
IGth of Jnly he was appointed Mayor of Paris. When, aller the flight of the Küqf» 
v^uu — 15 
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Tbe Toynl famity repaired to the palace of the Tuileries, wbich had 
not been inhabited for a Century, and where there had not been time 
to make the necessarj preparations. Tbe guard of it was coniided 
to the Parisian niilitia, and Lafayette was thus made responsible to 
tbe nation for the person of the King, for wbich all tbe parties were 
<!ontending. Tbe nobles were desirous to carry bim to some fortress, 
in Order to exercise despotism in bis name. Tbe "populär party, 
wbich bad not yet conceived tbe idea of dispensing witb bim, wisbed 
to keep bim, to complete tbe constituticm, and to witbdraw a cbief 
from civil war. Hence tbe malignity of tbe privileged classes calied 
Lafayette a gaoler ; and yet bis vigilance proved only one tbing — 
tbe sincere desire to have a King.* 

From tbis moment tbe marcb of tbe parties displayed itself in a 
new manner. The aristocracy, separated from Louis XYI., aAd in- 
capable of executing any enterprise by bis side, dispened itself abroad 
and in tbe provinces. It was from tbis time tbat tbe emigration be- 
gaa to be considerable. A great number of nobles fled to Turin, to 
the Count d*Artois, wbo bad found an asylum witb 'bis fatber*in- 
law.f Here tbeir policy consisted in exciting tbe departments of 

the parties were divided, and the more violent reyolntionists wisbed to seize the 
opportunity of pronoancing the forfeitare of Loais, Baillj oppösed the fermeiits 
exeited in Paris in favor of the party of the forfeitare. An immense crowd hav- 
ing tbronged to the Champ deMan to frame an address recommending the forfeitare, 
on the I7th of Julj, 1791, Baillv caused martial law to be proclaimed against tbis 
asseoibiy, which was dispersed oy armed force. The National Assembly npproved 
tbis Step ; but, from tbis time, Bailly perceived tbat bis credit was sinkiog. He 
vacated the office of mayor early in November, and then went orer to KngUnd, 
whence he retnmed shortly aAer to Paris, tmsting to spend the rest of bis days in 
retirement. He was, faowever, arrested in 1793, and brought to trial in November 
before the revolutionary tribunal, which condemned bim to death. On tbe dar 
af\er the passing of bis sentence, he was put into the fatal cart, and, while proceed 
iog to exeeution, was loaded with the insttlts of the people. It was resdved thai 
he sbould die on the Champ de Mars, in the very place where he had caused tbe 
seditious people to be fired on. Here he feil down in a faintin^-fit. When he re- 



After havin^ been subjected to every species of ignominy, he ran himself to tlie 
scafibld, which had been fixed npon a heap of dune. He died with great courage. 
Bailly was tall, bis face long ana serious, and bis cnaracter by no means devoid of 
eensibility. There are several valuable works on astronomy by him. His widow 
died in IdOO.^Biogro]^ Moderne, £. 

* " The insurrection of the 5tb and 6th of October was truly a populär move- 
ment; we must not seek fbr an^'secret causes of it. or ascribe it to concealed am 
bition ; it was provoked by the imprndence of thecourt The banquet of the body- 
gnard, the mmors of the flight, the fear of civil war, and the famine, alone carried 
Paris on Versailles. If particular instigators, which tlie most interested in proviog 
the fact have lefl doubtful, contributed to produce tiie commotion, tbey changed 
neither its direction nor its object This event destroyed the ancient regime of the 
court ; ittook away its guard ; it transported it from the royal town to the capital of the 
revolution, and placed it nnder the surveillance of the people.'' — Idignet, £. 

t " The day oi'the King's entronce into Paris was the first of tbe emigration of tbe 
noblesse — a fatal exampte of defection, which, being speedily followed by the iofe 
rior nobility, produced the most disastrons consequences. But it was the sarae 
m all the subsequent changes of the Revolution. The royalist leaders, always the 
first to propose violent measnres, were at the same time unable to aupport then 
when opposed ; they diminished the sympathy of the world at tbeir fall from ■• 
A4gh a rank, by showing tbat they were unworthy of it." — AUiom. £. 
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Ae sotith, and iu supposingthatthe King was not free. The Queen, 
vho was an Austrian, and moreover an enemy to the new court forni- 
ed at Turin, fixed her hopes on Austria. The Ring, amidst these 
mnchinations, saw evety thing, prevented nothing, and awaited his 
salvation, come firom what quarter it might« From time to time he 
made the disavowals nequired bj the Assembly, and was not really 
free, any more than he would have been at Turin or at Goblentz, er 
than he was under Maurepas ; for it is the lot o£ weakness to be every 
whcre dependent. 

The populär parbrthenceforward triuinphant, wasdivided amongthe 
Thikc of Orleans, Lafajette, Mirabeau, Bamave, and the Lameths.* 
The public voice charged the Duke of Orleans and Mirabeau with be> 
ing t^e authors of the late insurrection. Witnesses who were not un* 
worthy of credit, asserted that they had seen the duke and Mirabeau 
OQ the deplorable field of battle of the 6th of October. These State- 
ments were afterward contradicted ; at the moinent, however, they 
were believed, The conspirators had intended to remove the King, 
and even to put hini to death, said the boldest calumniators. The 
Duke of Orleans, they added, had aspired to be üeutenant of the kinff> 
dom^ snd Mirabeau minister. As none of these plans h(id succeeded, 
Lafayette appearing to have thwarted them by his presence, was 
regarded as the saviour of the King,^nd the conqueror of the Duke 
of Orleans and Mirabeau. The uourt, which had not yet had time 
to become ungrateful, acknowledged Lafayette to be its preserver, and 
the power of the general at Üiis moraent seemed immense. The 
hotheaded patriots were incensed dt it, and began already to mutter 
the name of Cromwelk Mirabeau, who, as we shall presently see, 
had no connexion with the Duke of Orleans, was jealous of Lafayette, 
and called him Cromwell Grandison. The aristocracy seconded these 
distrusts, and added to tkem its own calumnies. Lafayette, however, 
was determined, in spite of au obstacles, to «pfaold the King and the 
Constitution. For this purpose he resolved in the first place to remove 
the Duke of Orleans, whose presence gave occasion to many reports, 
and night furnish, if not the tneans, at least a pretezt, for disturb- 
ances. He had an interview with the prince, intimidated him by his 
Srmness, and obliged him to withdraw. The King, who was in the 
scheme, feigned, witli his usual weakness, to be forced into this mea- 
sure ; and whting to the Duke of Orleans,- he fold him Aat it was ab» 
solutely necessary for him or M> de Lafayette to rettre ; that, in the 
State of opinions, the choice was not doubtful ; and diat, in conse* 
quence, he gave him a commission for En^riand. We havesince been 
informed that M. de Montmorin, minister fbr foreign affairs, in order 

* " At thiiepocb, the extrennefl on die liberal tAde wereDuport, Banmve, und La- 
meth, who formed a trittmvirate, wboae oninioiis were fbrmed bv Dtipoit, «upported 
by Bamave, and whoM meaaures were ciirected bj Alexandre Lamem. This party 
placed itselfatOBGe in a poMtioa a litde in advance of that in whkh the Revolution 
fiad arrived. The 14th of July had been Ihe trinmph of the middle claas ; the constil 
tient waiitsaMembty ; the national gaard itsarmed foree; the mayoralty its popola^ 
power. Mirabeau, Lafayette, and Bailly, applied themaelves to thiBclan, and wevB^ 
the «ae its orator, tfae «ther its goBeml, and the Üurd its magistnite."--ilftf«6<. £> 
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to rid faimself of die ämbition of the Duke of Orleans, direeted him 
towards the Netherlaads, then in rebellian agrainst Austria« and that 
he had held out hopes to him of acquiring the title of Duke a£ Bra- 
baut.* His friends, when apprized of this resolution, were indignaut 
at his weakiiess. More ambitious than he« they would have persuaded 
Fiini not to comply. They went to Mirabeau, aud entreated him to 
denounce in the tribune the violence which Lafajette was committing 
against the prince. Mirabeau, already jealous of the generaPs popu- 
kirity, sent word to him and to the duke that he would denounce both 
of them in the tribune if the departure for England should take place. 
The Duke of Orleans was shaken : a fresh summons from Lafajette 
decided him ; and Mirabeau, on reeeiving in the Assembly a note ac- 
quainting him with the retreat of the prince, ezclaimed in yexation : 
'^ He is not worth the trouble that is taken about him."t This expre»- 
siou and manj others equally inconsiderate haye caused him to be 
frequentlj accused of being one of the agents of the Duke of Orleans ; 
but this he never was. His straitened circumstances, the imprudence 
of his language, his familiaritj with the Duke of Orleans» though ijv 
deed he treated every body in the sarae manner, his proposal relative 
to the Spanish succession, and lastly his Opposition to the departure 
of the duke, could not but excite suspicions ; it is nevertheless true 
tliat Mirabeau had no party, nay, that he had noother aim but to de»- 
Iroy the aristocracy and arbitrary power. 

The authors of these suppositions oughf to hare known that Mira- 
beau was at this time under the necessity of borrowing the most tri- 
fiing sums, which would not have been the casc, if he had been the 
agent of a prince innnensely rioh, and who is believed to have beeu 
almost ruined by his partisans. Mirabeau had already foreboded the 
speedy dissolution of the State. A conversation with an intimate 
friend, which lasted a whole night, in the park of Versailles, caused 
tiim to decide on adopting an entirely oew plan ; and he determined 
for his glory, for the welfare of the State, and lastly for his own fortune^« 
for Mirabeau was the man for attending to all these interests at once 
— to stand immoveable between the disaffected and the throne^ and to 
consolidate the monarchy while makitag a place in it for himself. The 
court had tried to gain him, but the alair liad been clumsily mansv- 

* See Damonriez's Memoin. 

f I have already shown that there was sc&rcely äny conoexion whatever betweeo 
Mtrabeaii and the Dake of Orleans. Here follows a key to the signiftcation of tho 
eelebrated expreniom, Cej. ../..... ne miriU vaa la f»im qu*on se doime pottr Im, The 
vonstraint ezercised by Lafavettd over tfae Dake of Orleans indisposed the popuinr 
jjorty, and irritated above bU the friends of the prince who was doomed to ezile. 
riie latter concelved the idea of Fetting loose Mirabeau against Lafajette, by ta 
king advantage of the jealousy of the orator agamst the generd. Lauzan, a friend of 
the diike's went one evening to Miiabeaa» to urge him to Vake up the subject the verv 
next raorning. Jlfirabeau, who oflen gave way to persuasion, was about to yielcl» 
when his friends, ^ore vigilant than himself orer his own conduct, begged him not 
to stir. It was therefore resolved that he should not speak. Next morning, at the 
npening ofthe stttine, nevys arrived of the departure of the Duke of Orleans; and 
ftiirabean, who owed him a ^dge for his compliance to I^afayette, and bethou^ht 
Kim ofthe useless effbrts of his iViends, ezclaimed, Ce j.„ /..„. ne m6riupas la putu 
^^on $e donne powr Im, 
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ged, and witbout tlie delicacj requisite towards a man of great pride, 
and desirous of retaining bis popularitj, in defiiult of the esteem which 
he did not yet possess. Malouet, a friend of Necker, and connected 
with Mirabeau, wished to bring tbem into communication. Mira- 
beau bad frequently declined this,* beingcertain thaf he could never 
agree witb the minister. He nevertbeless assented. Malouet intro- 
duced him, and the incompatibilitj of the two characters was still 
more stronglj feit after this interview, in which, according to the ad- 
mission of all present, Mif abeau displayed the superiority which he ]iad 
in private life, as well as in the tribune. It was reported that he bad 
manifestcd a wish to be bought, and that, as Necker made no overture, 
he Said on going awaj : " The minister shatthearofme,'*^ Thisagaiii 
is au interpretation of the partics, but it is false. Malouet had pro- 
posed to Mirabeau, who was known to be satisfied witb the libertj ac- 
quired, to come to an understanding witb the minister, and nothing 
more. Besides, it was at this verj period that a direct ncgotiation was 
opened witb the court A foreign prince, connected with men of all 
parties, . made the first overtures. A friend, who served as inter- 
mediate agent, ezplained that no sacrifice of principles would be 
obtaiiied from Mirabeau ; but that, if the goverument would adhere to 
the Constitution, it would find in him a stanch supporter ; that, as to 
the conditions, they were dictated by his Situation ; that it was requi- 
site, even for the interest of those who wished to employ bim, that 
that Situation should be rendered honourable and independent — in 
other words, that his dcbts should be paid ; that, finally, it was neces-"" 
sary to make him attached to the new social order, and without ac- 
tuolly giving him the ministry, to hold out hopes of it at some future 
tinie.t The negotiations were not entirely concluded tili two or three 
months afterwards, that is, in the first months of 1790.]: Histo- 

* MoBsn. Maloaet andBertnuid de MoUeviUehave not beulated to anert the coih 
trary, bat the fact here advanced ia aUested bv -witneaies of the hicheat creoibility. 
t In Mirabean, aa in all miperior men, mnch littleness was nnitea wiüi mach ereat- 
■^ He faad a lively imaginatioii» which it waa re||aiaita to amoae witb hopei. ft was 



ipB^oinble to gtve him the miautry withovtdeattojiog hia influence, and coi 
iiming him, and nallifyms the aid^ that mighit ' 



without niining him, and nallifyms the aid^ that might be derived from bim. ön the 
otber hand, he needed this bait for bis Imagination. Those therefore who had placed 
themaelTes between lum and the conrt, recommended that at least the hope of a port* 
folio ihonid be left him. However, the peraonal intereala of Mirabean were never 
the rabjeet of particnlar mention in the variooa conimunicaüons which took place ; 
nothing in fact waa ever aaid aboat money or favouri, and it waa dtfficolt to make 
Mirabean nndentand what the court wiahed to convev to him. For tbia purpose a 
veiy ingenioua metfaod waa luggerted to the Sang. Mirabean had so bad « repnta. 
tion that few penona would faave been witting to lerve aa hie oolleagnea. The &in^, 
addressing M. de Liancourt, for whom he had a particnlar firiendahip, aaked him, if 
in Order to render him service, he would accept a portfolio in Company with Mira 
bean. M. de Liancourt, devoted to the monarch, replied, that he was readj to du 
wfaatever the ffood of hia serriee required. Thia qneition, whicb was soon reported 
to the orator, filled bins with satiafaction, and he no loager doubtod tfaatheehould be 
appointed minister, aa soon aa circumstancea permitted. ^ 

; " Diaguated with the fickleness of the multitude, Mirabean had long made secret 
advaneea to the eonstitntional party, and entered into correspondence with the King, 
for tlie purpose of restraining the fnrther progiesi of the Revolntion. He receiyed 
for a Short time, a penaion of 20,000 francs, or 8002. a month, firat from tbe Count 
d'Artoia, and afterwards from the King: but itwaa not continned tili the time of hia 
dMEth, from finding Üiat he was not so puant aa the court party expected. *' AUtcm. £ . 
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riana uoacqaainted with these particttlars, and misied by the peneTe- 
rance of M irabcau in opposiug the government» have adsigued a later 
period to this treaty. It was, however» nearly concluded at the com- 
menceroent of 1790. We shall netice it in it« proper place. 

The odIj way in which Bamave and the Lametlis could rival 
Mirabeauy was by a greater patriotic austerity. Apprized of the nego- 
tiations which were in progress, they accredited the rilmottr ahready 
circulated, that the ministry was about to be conferred on him^in order 
that they might thus deprive him of the means of accepting it. An 
occasion for thwartinff his views soon occurred. The ministers had 
no right to speak in Uie Assembly. Mirabeau was unwiUinffy when 
appointed minister, to lose the right of speaking, which was the chief 
Instrument of bis influence ; he wbhed moreover to bring Necker into 
the tribune, that he might crush him there. Ile proposed therefore 
to give a consuhative voice to the ministers. The populär party, in 
ularm, opposed the motion without any reasonable motive, and ap* 
pcarcd to ha?e a dread of ministerial seductious. But its' apprehen- 
sions were absurd ; for it is not by their public Communications with 
the Chambers, that the ministers usually corrupt the national reprcsen- 
tation. Mirabeau*s motion was negatived, and Lanjuinais, pushing 
rigour still farther, proposed to ibrbid the existing deputles to ac- 
cept the ministry. A violept debate ensued. Though the motive of 
these propositions was known, it was not avowed ; and Mirabeau; 
who was incapable of dissimulation, at length ezclaimed that it would 
be wrong, for the sake of a Single individual, to take a raeasure per- 
nicious to the State ; that he supported the motion, on cbndition that 
the ministry should be intcrdicted, not to all the present deputies, but 
only to M. de Mirabeau, deputy of the seneschalship of Aix. His 
frankness and böldness were of no avail, and t)ie motion was unani- 
mously adopted. 

We have seen how the State was divided between the emtgrants, 
the Queen, the King, and different populär chiefs, sudi as Lafayette, 
Mirabeau, Bomave, and Lameth. Mo decisive event« hke that of the 
I4th of July or the 5th of October, was possible for a long time to 
come. It was requisite that fresh contrarieties should exasperate iha 
court aud the people, and produce a sigoal rupture. 

The Assembly hod removed to Paris, after repeated assurances of 
tranquillity on the part of the commune, and the promise of entire 
liberty in the votes. Mounier and Lally-Tollendal, indignant at the 
events of the 5th and 6th of October, had resigaed their seats, saying 
that they would not be either speetators of, or aocomplices in, the 
crimes of the factious. They must haye regretted this desertion of 
the public welfare, especially when they saw Mauxy and Cezal^s^ 
after seceding froin the Assembly, soon return to it, and courageouslj 
Support to the end Ihe cause which they had espoused. Mounier, 
retiring to Dauphinö, asaembled the states of the province, but a 
decree soon caused them to be dissolved, without any resistance. 
Thus Mounier and Lally, who, at the period of the junction of the 
Orders and of the oath at the Tennis Court, had been the lieroes of 
the people, were no Ipnger held in any estimation by them. The 
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parliainefits had been first outslripped by the populär power ; 80 had 
Alounier, Lallj, and Necker, been afler tbem ; and 90 niany other« 
were very soon destined to be. 

The dearth; the exaggerated but nevertheless real cause of the dis- 
turbances, gave occasion also to a crime. A baker, named Fran^ois, 
was murdered by some brigands. Lafayette succeeded in securing 
the culprits, and delivered theni to the Chitelet, which was invested 
with an extraordinary Jurisdiction over all offences relative to tlie 
Revolution. Here Beseuval, and all those who were accused of 
faaving a band in the aristocrätic conspiracy foiled on the 14th of 
July, were under trial. The Ghä.telet was authorised to try according 
lo new forms. Till the introduction of the trial by jury, which was 
liot yet instituted, the Assembly had ordered pubHcity, the contradic^ 
tory defence, and all the measures wlüch operated as safeguards to 
innocence. The murderers of Fran^ois were condemned, and trän- 
quillity was restored. (Jpon this occasion, Lafayette and Bailly propo- 
6ed the adoptionof marttal law. The motion, though strongly opposed 
by Robespierre, who thenceforwardshowed himself a warm partisan of 
the people and the poor, was nevertheless approved by. the majority. 
By virtue of this law, the muoicipalities were responsible for the 
public tranquillity ; in caae of disturbance, they were directed to 
require the aid of the regulär troops or the militia ; and they were 
venjoined, afker three wornings, to employ force against seditious 
assemblages. A committee of seareh was established in the com- 
mune of Paris and in the National Assembly, to look after the nume- 
rous enemies, whose machinationscrossed each other in all directions. 
All tliese measures were not raore than sufficient to control the ho&t 
of adversaries leagued against the new revolution. 

The formation of the Constitution was prosecuted with activity« 
The feudal System had been abolished, but there was still wanting a 
last measure for destroying those great bodies which had been ene- 
mies constituted in the State against the State. The clergy possessed 
immense property. It had been conferred on them by princes as 
feudal granlB, or by the pious by way of legacy. If the property of 
iudividuals, the fruit and object of their labour, ought to be respected, 
that which had been given to bodies for a certain purpose might have 
another destination assigned to it by the law. It was for the service of 
religion, or at leost upon this pretext, that it had been bestowed ; 
relirion bciag a public service, the law had a right to provide for it in a 
Cotculy different manner. The Abb6 Maury here displnyed his imper* 
turbuble spirit: he gave the alarm to the landed proprietors, threatene4 
them with speedy spoliation, and declared that the pro>inces were 
jsacrificed to the Stockjobbers of the capital. His sophistry was sin 
gular enough to be recorded. It was to pay the public debt that the 
property of the clergy was disposed of ; the creditors were the great 
capitalists of Paris ; the property which ^vas sacHficed to them was in 
the provinces ; henoe the bold reasoner concluded that it was sacri • 
ficing the country to the capital ; as if the country were not on the con- 
trary a gainer.by the new division of those immense estatcs hithertu 
ieserved for the luxury of a few indolent churchmen. 

All these efforts were useless. The bishop of Autun, the authoc 
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of tlie proposal, and Thouret, the deputy, demolished theso vaii; 
sophistns.* The Assemblj was proceeding to resolve that all the r 
possessions of the clcrgj belonged to the State ; the Opposition, how- 
ever, still insisted on the question of property. They were told 
that if thej were proprietonB, the nation had a right to make use of 
their property, sincc thrs kind of property had frequently been em- 
ployed in cases of cmergency for the service of the statÄ This they 
did not deny' Taking advantage of their assent, Mirabeau theu 
moved that, for the words beiong to, should be'substituted, are at.the 
disposal of, the State, and the discussion was instantly terminated by 
a great majority. The Assembly thus destroyed the formidable power 
of the clergy and the luxnry of the high dignitaries of the order, 
and secured those imnlense financial resources whi6h so long upheld 
the Revolution. At the same tifne, it provided for the subsistence of 
the cur6s, by resolving thnt their salaries should not be less than twelve 
hundred fmncs, adding, moreorer, the use of a parsonage-house and 
garden. It declared that it ceased to recognise religious vows, and 
restored liberty to all the inmates of cloisters, leaving to tliose who 
preferred it the right of oontiuuing the monastic life. Their property 
was withdrawn, and pensions were granted in its stead. Carrying 
its forecast still farther, it established a difference betwcenihe wealthy 
Orders and the mendicant orders, and proportioned the salary of both 
to their former condition. It pursued the same course in regard to 
pensions ; and when Camus, the Jansenist, desirous of returning to 
the evangelical simplicity, proposed to reduce all pensions to one very 
low Standard, the Assembly, on the recommendation of Mirabeau, 
rcduced thera proportionably to their actual value, and suitably to the 
former State of the receivers. It was impossible to carry attention to 
previous habits to a greater length, and in this consists the real respect 
for property. In like manner, when the Protestants, ezpatriated eVer 
since the edict of Nantes, reclaimed their possessions, the Assembly 
restored such only as had not been sold. 

Prudent and delicate in regard to persons, tlie Assembly treated 
things without ceremony, and was much bolder in matters relating to 
the Constitution. The prerogatives of the great powers had been 

• " Tulleyrand, Bishop of Antiin, proposed to the cTer^ to renounce ihe property 
of the ecciesiasttcat benetices in favour of the nation, tvhicii wonld emploj it in the 
anpport of the altan and the payinent of its debt. He proved the justice and tbe 
propriety of this measnre ; he showed the great adyanta^es whlch would resultfrom 
it to the State. The clergy struggled against this pipposition, but it was carried on 
the 3d of Decernber. From that monient the hatred of tbe clergy to the Revolution 
broke forth. It had been less in rectable than the noblesse at the commencement ot 
the States-General, in the bope of presenring its weahh ; afVerwardi it ahowed itselt 
uot less opposed to the new r^inie" — JliRgnet. E. 

"M. de Talleyrand is the only bishop ever appointed by the choice, and at the re 
Cilest of the clergy of France. He was then Abbe de Perigord, and aeent of tfie 
elergy ; bat, contrary to the usnal enstotn, especiaUv iit thecase of a men ofsuch high 
birth, Louis XVI. had delayed appointing htm. The generaj assembly of the clergy 
expressly voted that a representation should be made to tbe King, in their name, ex< 
pressive of their astonishment thnt the Abbe de Pcrigord was not made abishop ; <uid 
It was in conseqncnce of this indication that the Kiog et last gavo him the bishopn» 
äC Aüiaü"^Memoirs of Lqfityette, £. 
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fixed : the question now was, the division of the territory of the king* 
dom. Tt had alwäys been divided into provinces, successivelj united 
\rith ancient France. Tliese provinces, düTering from one another 
in laws, Privileges, and mauners, formed a most heterogeneous whole. 
Sieyes* conceived tlie idea of blending them together by a new divi- 
sion, which should annihilate the ancient demarcations, and introduc«) 
the same Taws and the same spirit into all parts of the kingdom. This 
was accomplished by the division into departments. These were 
divided into districts, and the districts into municipalities. In all thcse 
degrees, the principle of representation was admitted. The depart- 
niental administration, that of the dlstrict, and that of the communes, 
were assigned to.a deliberative Council and to an executive Council; 
both were elective. These various authorities depended the onc on 
the other, and they had the same power», throughout their respective 
jarisdictions. The department made the assessments of the taxes 
upon the districts, the district upon the communes, and the commune 
npon individuals. 

The Assemblr then fixed the quality of a Citizen enjoying political 
rights. It required the age of twenty-five years, and the payment of 
contributions to the amount of one silver mark. Every man who 
combined these conditions had the title of active Citizen, and those 
who did not, styled themselves passive Citizens. These extremely 
simple denominotions were tumed into ridicule ; for it is names 
that people lay hold of when they wdnt to depreciate things ; but 
they were natura], and aptly expressed their object. The active 
Citizen concurred in elections, either for the formation of the admi- 
nistrations, or for that of the Assembly. The elections of the deputies 
had two demes. No specific condition was required to constitute 
eligibility ; mr, as it was observed in die Assembly, a man i^ an elec- 
tor by his existence in society, and he must be eligible fi'om the mere 
canfidence of the electors* 

These Operations, interrupted by a thousand incidental discussions, 
were nevertheless prosecuted with great ardour. The right side (the 
porty of the nobility and clergy) onij contributed by its obstinacy to 

* " Siemes was one oftboM men, who, in ages of enthttfiaim,fonnd a sect, and, in 
an age of mtelligence, ezercis« theaacendant of a powerfal ondeistanding. Solitude 
and philoflophic specnlation had ripened It for a happy moment; his ideas were new, 
vifforoas, varions, hnt IHtle systematic. Society nad in parUcuIar been the objeoC 
ofhis examination ; he had foflowed ita progreas and decomposed its machinery. 
The natura of roverament appeared to him less a qnestion'of right than a <^iiestion 
of epoch. Almouffh cool and deliberate, Sieyes had the ardour which inspires the 
inrettigation of truu, and the fearienness to inaist on its Promulgation ; thus be was 
abeolnte in his notions, despiaing the ideas of others becanse he found them incom- 
plete, and only, in his eyes, only the half tnith, which was error. Contradiction irri- 
tated him ; he was little communicative ; he wonld have wished to make himself 
thoroa|fhly understood, but he could not sncceed with all the world. His disciplesf 
transmitted his Systems to other»— e eirenmstance which save him a certaln air of 
mysterioosness, and rendered him the object of a sort of adoration. He had the 
attthority which complete political science bestows, üid the Constitution could have 
sprang nrom his hoao, all armed like the Minerva of Jupiter, or the legislanon of tho 
aLcients, if in onr times «very one had not wished to assirt in it, or to jnd^e of it. 
Nevertheless, with some n^iodincations, his plana were generally adopted, and he had 
IL the committeea more diseiplea iban fellow-laboureia. "^dßgmt, £ 

VOL. I. — 1& 
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iinpede them, the moment oppoitunitj offered to contest any portion 
of influence with the nation. The populär deputies, on the contrary, 
though forming aeveral parties, acted in concert, or difTered witliout 
animosity, agreeablj to their private opinions. It was easy to per- 
ceive that among them conviction predominated over party consider- 
ations. Thouret, Mirabeau, Duport, Sieyes, Camus, Chapelier, were 
Seen altemately uniting and dividing, according to their opinion, in 
each discussioD. As for the members of the nobUity and clergy, they 
never appeared but in party discussions. If the parliaments had 
issued decrees against the Asserably, if deputies or writers had insulted 
it, they then came forward, ready to support them» They supported 
also the military commandants against the people, the slave-traderj 
against the negro slnves ; they were against the admission of Jews 
and Protestants to the enjoyment of the common rights. Lastly, 
when Genoa declared against France, on account of the enfranchise- 
ment of Corsica, and the union ofthat island with the kingdom, they 
were in favour of Genoa against France. In short, aliens, indüTerent 
to all beneiicial discussions, not listening to them, but conversing 
among themselves, they never rose but when there were rights or 
liberty to be refused.* 

* It will not be nnintereiting to ahow the opinion of Ferneres conceising the 
manner in which the deputies of his own party tiehared in the Aaaembly. 

*' In the National Aiwmbly/' says Ferneres, *' there were not mon tfaan abont tfaree 
hundred really npright men, exempt from party-spirit» not belonging to any club, 
wishing wbat was right, wisbing itfor its own sake, independent ofthe interest ofor- 
ders or of bodies, always ready to embrace the most just and the most beneficial pro» 
posal, no matter from what qnerter it came, or by vphom it was supported. ' Theae 
were the men worthy ofthe hononrable function to which they had oeen called, who 
made the fewgoodkws thatproceeded from the ConstituentAjs«mbly; it was they who 
prevented all the mischief which was not done by iL Invariably adopting what was 
^ood, as inyariablv opposing what was bad, they have frequently produced a ma- 
jority in (avonr or reaotutions which, bat for them, woold have been rejected from a 
spirit of faction; and they have oAen defeated rnotiom which, bat for them, would 
have been adopted from a spirit of interest 

" While on this subject, L cannot abstain from remarkin^ on theimpolitic condoct 
ofthe nobles and the biihops. As they umed onlj to dissolve the Assembly, to 
throw discredit on its Operations, instead of ofrposmg mis^shievous measares, they 
manifested an indifTerenoe on this point which a Inconceivable. When the Presi- 
dent stated the qaeation they qnitted the hall, inviting the deputies of their party to 
follow them ; or, if they stayed, they called out to them to tske no part in the defibe- 
rntion. The Clubbists, forming tbirough this dereliction of duty a majority of the 
Assembly, carried every resoluüou they pleased. The bisbopsand the nobles, firmly 
believing tbat the new order of things would not last, h&stened, with a sort of impa 
tience, as if determined to accelerate the downfall. botfa the ruin ofthe monarchy and 
their own ruin. With this aenseless conduct they combined an insulting disdain 
both ofthe Assembly and ofthe people whaattended the sittings. Instead of listen- 
mgj they laushed and talked aloud, thus confirming the people in the unfavourable 
opinion which it had conceived of them ; and, instt^ of strivinc to recover its con- 
fiderce and its esteem, they strove only to i^ain its hatred ana its contempL All 
tbeso foUies arose solely from the mtstaken nouon ofthe bishops and the nobles, who 
could not persnade tnemselves that the Revolution had long been effeeted in the 
opinion and in the heart of every Frenchman. l^y hoped, by means of theee 
dykes, to set bounds to a torrent wnich was daily swellin^. AU they did senred only 
to prodace a greater accamalation of its waters, to occosion greater nivages; obsti- 
nately clinging to the old system, the basis of all their actions, of all their Opposition, 
but which was repudiated by all. By tliia impolitic obstlnocy they forccd the Revo 
hitionists to extend the Revolution beyond the goal which they had set up for them 
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As we bave already obseired, it was no longer possible to attempt 
ojiy great conspiracj in favoUr of tbe King, since the aristocracy was 
put to flight, and the court was encompassed by the Assciubiy, the 
people, atid the national militia. Partial movements were, therefore, 
all tliat the malcontents could attempt. They fomented the discon- 
tent of the officers who adhered to the former order of things ; while 
the soldiers, having every thing to gain, inclined to the new. Violent 
quarreis took place between the army and tbe populace : the soldiers 
frequently gave their officers to the niob» who murdered them ; at other 
times, these mutual jealousies were hapiHly appeased, and all again 
became quiet, when the commandants of towns could conduct them- 
selves with any address, and had taken the oath of fidelity to the new 
Constitution. The clergy had inundated Britanny with protestations 
against tbe alienation of its property. Attempts were made to excite 
a remnant of religious fanaticism in tbe provinces, where the ancient 
superstition still prevailed. The parliamenfs were also employed, 
and a last trial was made of their authority. Their vacation had beea 
prorogued by the Assembly, because it did not wish to haye any discus- 
sion with them during the interral that should elapse .before it could 
dissolve them. The Chambers of vacation adminlstered justice in 
their absence. At Ronen, at Nantes, at Rennes, they passed resolu- 
tions, in which they deplored the ruin of the ancient monarchy and 
the violation of its laws ; and, without mentioning the Assembly, they 
seemed to point to it as the eause of all the preyailing evils. They 
were caMed to the bar, and delicately reprimanded. That of Rennes, 
as the most culpable, was declared incapable of fulfilUng its functions. 
That of Metz had insinifated that the King was OQt free. Such« as 
we have already observed, was the policy of tlie discontented : as 
tliey could not make use of the King, they sought to represent him 
as in a State of restraint, and for this^eason they were desirous of . 
onnulling all the laws to which be appeared to assent. He seemed 
lümself to second this policy. He would not recal bis life-guards, 
who were dismissed on the 5th and 6th of October, and caused the 
duty about his person to be performed by the national nülitia, among 
whoni he knew that he was safe. His intention was to appear to be 
H Captine. The commune of Paris foiled this too petty artifice, by 
soliciting the King to recal his ffuards, which he refused to do upon 
frivolous pretezts, and through the mediiiaa of the Queen.* 

mIVm. Tbe noMef and the biihope then exelsimed affaintt injuatice, tjmnny. They 
talked oT the aatiq^aity and the lefitimacy of their i^nts to men who had aapped the 
foandatioD ofall ngfcita."— Arrieret, totne ii., p. 122. 

* Tbe onefltion of the reeal ofthe King'a ruardi famished oecasion for an anee- 
dote which deaervee to be reeorded. Tbe &ueen complained to M. de Lafayette 
tbat the Kins waa not free, and in proof of thia, ihe atleged that the dutjr or the 
palace woa qone by the national g^ard and not by tiie life-guardi. M. de Lafayette 
immediately aiked her if ehe shoold be gratified by tbe recal of the latter. The 
Qneen at firrt heaitated to anawer ; bat ehe durst not refnae the offer made by the 
general to biing'aboat their recall. He inalantly repaired to the mnnidpalitjr, which, 
at hii inatigation, preiented a formal petition to the King to recal bis ü/e-gnaida» 
oQbring to äare with them the dnty ofthe palace. Tlie j£ng and Queen were not 
displeoMed with this aolicitatioa ; but they were aoon rendered lensible of its como- 
qiienoea, and thooe who were deahrona tbat they ahoold not appear to be free, induced 
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The year 1790 had just commenced, and a general agitation began 
to be perceptible. Three tolerablj quiet months had passed since 
the 5lh and 6lh of October, and the commodon seemed to be break- 
ing out anew. Yiolent storms are always followed bj calms, and 
these calms bj pettj gusts, which gradualij become more and more 
vehement These disturbanpes were laid to the charge of the clergj, 
the nobilhy, the court, and even of England, who directed her ambas* 
sador to justify her conduct. The paid companies of the national 
guard were theniselves infected with this general discontenL Some 
soldiers assembled in the Champ Eljs^es, and demanded an increase 
of paj. Lafajette, present everj where, hastened to the Spot, dis- 
persed and punished them, and restored quiet among his troops, 
who were still faithfiil, notYrithstanding these slight interruptions of 
discipline. ' 

There were great rumours of a plot against the Assemblj and the 
municipalitj, the snpposed ringleader of which was the Marquis de 
Favras.* He was apprehended, with circumstances of public noto- 
riety, and sent to the ChäteleL It was immediatelj reported that 
Bailly and Lafajette were to hare been assassinated ; that twelre 

them to refane their compliance. It was, nevertheless, emborraasing to assign a 
KBOtive for their refnsal ; and the ^neen, to whom difficult commissions were fre- 
qnently allotted, was directed to teil M. de Lafayette that the proposal of the monici- 
pality was not acoeded to. The motive which ahe aUeged was, that the Kinc woukl 
uot expose the life-guarda to the riak ofbeinff mnrderad. M. de Lafayette had jiut 
met one of them walkinff in uniform in the Palaia Royal. He mentioned this fact to 
the Queen, who was stiu more embarrassed, but persisted in the determination which 
she wai charced to express. 

* ** The Marquis de Favras, /onnerly lientenant of Monaieor*! Swin fuarda, was 
condemued by the Chätelet of Paris, on the ISth of February, 1790, for having en- 
deavoured to excite a counter-revohitionary project, and for having intended to at- 
tempt the life of Lafayette, Bailly, and Necker, and to carry off the King and the 
royal family. He was bom at Blois; devoted himself from his earliest yonth to tbe 
Service, and went into the musketeera in 1755. In 1761 he obtained a compaa^ of 
dragoons in the regiment of Belsnnce ; and served. with distinction in the campaigns 
of 1762 and 1763, after which he was appointed adjutant. In 1772 he acquired the 
Office of first lientenant of Monsienr's Swiss, which conferred the rank of colonel. 
In 1786 he weot to Vienna to get his wife legitimatized, as onl;f daoffhter of tbe 
Princa of Anhalt-Schaumberg. In 1787 he commanded a legion in Holland, at the 
time of the insnrrection against the Stadtholder. ^ In 171)0 he was accnsed of haring 
plotted, at Paris, against the Revolution ; of having wanted to introduce armed men 
mto Paris by night, in order to destro^ the three principe! heads of the administration^; 
of attacking the King's guard; of takmg away the seals of the State; and even of car- 
rying off the King and bis family to V6ronne. He was sammoned before the Chk- 
telet, and repelled all the accusations brought against him; but his denials did oot 
prevent the^udges from condemning him. The announcement of his senlence did 
not sbake bis fortitude ; he dictated his will with calmness, and paid great attention 
to the style of it. Favras was executed on the llth of Febmaiy, 17d0. On roonnt- 
ing the scaffold he desired to be heard, and, addressing himself to the people, aaid, 
' Citizens, I amabout to appear before God; I cannot be suspected of lying at this 
dreadful moraent; well, then, I swear to you before Heaven, that I am not gnilty. 
Do your Office,' addod he, addressing the execntioner. The people showed the great* 
est mry against this victim, who was sacrificed to the policy of the moment Döring 
thetrial, groupa of furious personsmade the envurons of the ChAteletecho with cries 
of Favras to the lamp-post!' Monsieur was so talked of among the popolace as the 
prinzipal person in this affair, that he thought proper to go the town-hall and pnblidy 
disavow the plots ascribed to him. The Assembly seemed peisoaded oCthe trath of 
Ifaeie deniala."— Bw!gTaj»Aie Madenu. £. 
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liundred horse were readj at Versailles to carry off the Klag} that 
au army, composed of Swiss and Piedmontese, was to receive lüaii 
aod to march to Paris. The alarm spread« It was added that 
Favras was the secret agent of the highest personages. Suspicion 
was directed to Monsieur, the Kin^'s brother« Favras had been in 
bis guards, and nioreover had negotiated a loan in bis behalf« Mon« 
sieur, alarmed at the agitation which prevailed, repaired to the H6tel 
de Ville, protested against the uisinuations thrown out against hiuif 
explained his connexion with Favras, appealed to bis populär senti« 
tneuts formerly manifested in the Assembly of the JVotables, and 
desired tbat he raight be judged, not from public rumours, but from 
bis kuown and unswerviug patriotism.* His speech was received 
witli shouts of applausei and the crowd ascorted bim back to his 
residence. 

The trial of Favras was continued. This Favras had run all over 
Europe, married a foreign princess, and been devising plans for 
retrieving his fortunes. He had been engaged in them on the 14th 
of July, on the 5t)i and 6th October, and in the last months of 1769« 
The witnesses who accused bim furnished precise particulars of bis 
last scheme. The murder of Bailly and Lafavette, and the abduction 
of the King, appeared to form part of this scheme ; but there was no 
proof tliat tiie twelve hundred horse were in readiness, or that tbe 
Swiss and Piedmontese array was in motion. Circumstances were far 
fi-om favouräble to Favras. The Chätelet bad just hberated Besenva) 
and tbe other persons implicated in the plot of the 14th of July : 
public opinion was dissatisfied. Lafayette nevertheless encouraged 
the gentlemen of the Chätelet,^ exhorted them to be just» and assured 
them Üiat their sentencc, be it wbat it might, should be executed. 

This trial revived the suspicions ajgainst the court. These new 
schemes caused it to be deemed incorrigible ; for, even in the midst ot 
Paris, it was still seen conspiring. The King was therefore advised 
to take a decisive step, which should satisfy public opinion. 

On the 4th of February, 1790, the Assembly was surprised to per« 
ceive some alterations in the arrangement of the hall. The Steps of 
the bureau were covered with a carpet sprinkled with the fleurs-de-lis. 
The arm-chair ,of the SecretarieA was lowered; the president was 

* The speech of Monsieur at the Hftlel de Vifle containft a panage toö important 
not to be qaoted here. 

** Ab to my private opinions," said this augnat personage, '* I shall «peak of them 
with confidence to my fellow-citizena. Ever aince the day that, in the second A»- 
aembly of Notables, I declared my sentiments' respecting the fuudamental c^aestion 
which diTided people's ntinda, I have notceased to oelieTe that agreat revolotion woa 
at hand : that the King, by his intentions, his virtnes, and his sapreme rank, ought to 
be the head of it, since it could not be beneficial to the nation without being equaliy 
so to the monarch ; inshort, that the royal anthorit]r ought to be the rampart of the n-ji 
tional liberty, and the national Überty the baais ofthe royal anthority. I cballengo 
von to prodace a singleone of my octions, a Single one ofmyezpressions, which 
lias contradicted these princi])le8, which has shown that, inwhatcircumstaucessoever 
I have been placed, the happiness of the King and that of the people have ceased to 
be the sole object of m^ thoughto and my views. I have tlierefore a ri^Iit to be be« 
liered on my word. I never have changed my sentiments and principles ind I 
oever will cnange them.*' 
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Standing bende the seat which he usuallj occupied. " Bere is the 
King!" suddenly exclaimed the door-ke^>er8 ; and Louis XVL in* 
stantlj entered the hall. The Assemblj rose at his appearance, and 
he was received with applause* A concourse of spectators, quicklj 
collected, filled the tribunes, thronged all parts of the hall, and awaited 
the rojal speech with the utmost impa^ience. Louis XYL, Standing, 
addressed the seated Assemblj : he began bj referring to the troubles 
to which France had fallen a prej, die efforts which he had made 
to allaj them, and to supplj the wants of the people ; he reca- 
pituiated the proeeedings of the representatives, obserring that he 
had attempted the same things in the provincial assemblies ; jastlj, 
he showed that he had himself formerlj the very same wishes which 
had just been realized. He added, that he deeraed it his dutj to unite 
more particularly with the representatives of the nation at a moment 
when decrees destided to establish a new Organization in the kingdom 
had been sabmitted to him. He would promote, he said, with all his 
power, the svccess of that yast Organization ; every attempt hostile to 
it shouJd be held culpable, and opposed with all his means. At these 
words, the hall rang with plaudits. The King continued ; and, re- 
ferrin g to his own sacrifices, he exhorted all those who had been loaers 
to tako example firom his resignation, and to indemnify themselves for 
their losses by the blessings which the new Constitution proraised to 
France. But when, after vowing to defend that Constitution, he added, 
that he would do so still more, and that, in concert with the Queen, he 
would early predidpose the mind and heart of his son in favour of the 
new Order of things, and accustom him to seek happiness in the hap* 
piness of the French, cries of attachment hurst forth from all quar-> 
ters^-^all hands were outstretched towards the monarch, all eyes looked 
for the mother and her son, all voices asked for them : the transport was 
universal. At length the ELing concluded his speech, by recommend- 
ing peace and concord to his good people^ hy whom he is assured that 
he is loved when those around him wish to eheer him up under his trou- 
bles,* At these last words all present burst forth into ezclamations of 

* The speech of the Ring on this oceasion ia too remarkable Dot to be quoted. 
with some retmirkfl. That ezeeflent and too anfortonate prince was in a conti niial 
I heaitation, and^ at certain times, b^ perceived yerj clearly bis own duties and the 
faiiltB of the court. The tone whieh penrades the speech delivered by him on tiie 4th 
of Febniary proves niiliciently that m thia inatance his words wero not prompted, 
and that be expressed hinuelf with a dne sense of his actual Situation. 

" Gentlemen, the critical circnmstances in which France is placed, brin^ me among 
you.^ The pro^ssive relaxation ofall the t>onds of order and snbordinanon, the 809- 

Sensionor the inactivity of justice, the discontents arising from individual privations. 
18 unibrtunate oppositions and animosities which are the inevitable consequences 01 
loDff diBsensions, the critical State of the finances, and the nncertainty reapectin^ the 
public fortime \ in short« the general agitation of minds, all seem to concur in exciting 
uneasiness in the true friends to the proaperity and happiness of the kingdom. 

" A grand goa] is presented to yonr view, but it is reqnisite that it be attaincd 
without any increase of agitation and without newconynlsions. It was, I mustsay. 
in a more asreeable and a more qniet manner that I hoped to lead yon to it when I 
for Jied the design of assembling yon, and of brinjging together for the public weU 
fare the talents and the opinions of the representatives of uie nation ; butmy bappi 
ness and my glory are not the lesa c\<ne]y connected with the snccess of your laboiir«. 
" I have protected them by ineeasant vigilance from the baneful inflaence which the 
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pntttude. Tlie president made a short repty, in which he adverted 
to the disturbed feelings which prerailed in all hearts. The prinoe 
was cotiducted back to the Tuilleries bj the multitude. The Assem- 
h\y Toted thanks to him and to the Queen. A new idea waa started ; 

disastrous circuinstances aniidst which you are placed miffht have lipon you. Tho 
disorder which the former State of- the nnaiices, the diacradity the extreineN^aFcit^ of 
■pecie, and the gradaal decrease of the revenae, must natarally produce: this disor* 
der« at'least in its vehemence and its exceaseaa, has hitherto been prevented. I have 
every where mitigated, and 'particnlarly in the capital, the dangeroua cousequencea 
of the want of employment, and, notwitfavtanding the decay of the means of autbo- 
rity, I have maintamed the kingdom, not in the quiet which I coald have wisbed — 
Tery far from it — ^but in a itate of tranquillitjr suificient to reeeive tlie blessing of a 
wlie and well-regulated liberty. Lastly, notwithstanding onrgenerally known sitaa- 
tioB at home, and notwithstanding the political storms which are agitating other na- 
tions, I have preserved peace abroad, and kept up with all the power» of Barope the 
relations of good-will and amity, which are capable of rendering that peace morcr 
dorable. 

*' Afler having thns preserved you from neat calamitiee, which mieht so eosily 
have thwarted your effbrta and your laboars, I think the time is come when it is of 
importance to the interests of the State thot I should associate myself, in a more ex- 
press and manifest manner, in the exeoution and sncceseof all that you have planned 
for the benefit of France. I cannot setze a more signal occaaion than that when ^on 
•iibmit to my aeceptance decrees destined to establish anew Organization in the king- 
dorn, which must nave so important and so propitiooa an influenee on the happiness 
of mv subiects, and on the prosperity of this empire. 

** You know, ^entlemen, it is ^ore than ten years aco that, at atime when the 
wishes of the nation relative to provincial assemblies had not yet been expressed, I 
b<*gan to Substitute that kind of administration for the one, which ancient and long 
habit had sanctioned. Experience having taaght me that I have not erred in the 
opiuion which I had formed of the Utility of these estnblishments, I strove to extend 
the same benefit to all the provinces of my kingdom ; and, in order to insure gen- 
eral confidence to the new administzations, I determiued that the members who were 
to compose them should be freely eleoted by all the Citizens. Yoa have improved 
upon theao views in several ways; and the most esseutial, no doubt, is that eqnal 
and wisely-calcnlated anbdivision, which, by breaking down the ancient partitions 
between province and province, and establishing ageneral and complete system oft 
equilibrium. more intimately unites all the parts of the kingdom m one and the 
aame spirit, and one and the same interest This grand idea, this salntary de<tign, 
are entirely your own . it required nothing less than a union of opinions on the phrt 
of the repräsentatives of the nation ; it required nothing less than their just ascen- 
denc^ over the general sentiments, to undertake with confidence a chanse of such 
THst importance, and to vanqnuh in the name of rcason the Opposition of habit aud 
of private interests." 

AU that the King here says is perfectly inst and sincere. It is true that he had 
formerly attempted all the improvements of hja own aceord, and that he had set a rare 
ezample amon^ princes — that of anticipating the wants of their snbjects. The com« 
mendationfl which he bei*tow0 on the new territorial diviaton bear also the charactef 
of entire sincerity, for it wascertainly bencflcial to the govemment, by destrojring thti 
Opposition whicn particular localities had freqnently made to it Every thing induces 
u« thercfore to believe that the King here speaks with perfect sinceri^. He proceeds : 

** I will promota, I will second, by all tue means in my power, tne success of tliat 
rast Organization, on which depends the welfare of France ; and I think it necessary 
to observe, that I amtoo attentive to the internal condition of the kingdom, my eycs' 
are too open to the dangers of all kinds by which we are encompaascd, not to be 
deeply sensible that, in the present disposition of minds, and considering the actnal 
«täte of public affairs. it is requisite that a new order of things shonld be established 
quietly and peaceably, or the kingdom may be exposed to all the calamities of 
snarcoy. 

** Let well*disposed Citizens reflectpn this, aa I have done, fixing their attention es 
elmively on the welfare of the state, and they will perceive, even in spite uf the in 
ftSnence of opinion, that a paramount interest must this day unite them all. Time 
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Louis XV L had engaged to uphold the Constitution ; itwas fittiogthttt 
Uie deputies should bind themselves to do the same. The civic oath 
was therefore proposed, and ev^rj deputj came forward to swear to be 
faithful to the nation^ to the law^ and to the King; and to uphold wUh 

will reinedy what maj yet remain defective in the coUection of the laws which ahall 
iiave been the work of this Assembler." 

This iiidirect and delicate censure prores that the Ritig had no btention to flatter, 
but to speak the trath, obsemng at the same time the neceMarjr meaaure. 

" But every enterpriae that ahonld tend to shake the principlei of the Constitution 
Itself, all cvncertthat should aim at overthrowing them or dimmishing their beneficinl 
influence, wonld serre onljr to introduce among ua the frightful evils of discord ; 
and, aapposing such an attempt against lAj people and mvself to be successfal, the 
result would deprive iis of the rarious blessing» of which a new order of things 
faolds out a prospect to us, without supplying any Substitute. 

'* Let US tnen confidently indnjge the hopes which we are justified in conceiving, 
and let ns think of realixing them pnly by unanimity. Let it be known evei^ where 
tliatthe monarch and the representativesof the nation are nnitedinthe same interest 
and in the same wish ; in order that this opinion, this firm betief, may diffase^ throagh 
the provinees a spirit of peace and good will, and that all Citizens distinguished lor 
their honesty, all those who are capable of rendering the State essentiaiservice by 
their zeal and their talents, may besolicitous to take part in the difierent subdivisioiis 
oflhe general administration, tne nnanimityof which mnst efficaciously coucur in the 
re-cstablishment of order, and in the prosperity of the kingdom. 

" We must not disguise it from onrselves ; there is mnch to be done to reach that 
goal. A persevering determination, a general and common eflbrt, are abäolnteiy ne- 
cessary to obtain reu success. Continue your labonrs, then, without any other pa»> 
sion than that of doing good; keep your chief attention constantly fixed ou the coi> 
dition of the people, aud on the public liberty; but direct it also to the means of 
soothing, of tranquillizing, all jealousies, and put an end as speedily as possible to the 
difTorent alarms which keep so manyof her Citizens aloof from France, and thecffect 
of which is in such contrast with the laws of safety and liberty that yon are desirous 
of edtabliahing : prosperity will not retum without the general consent. We perceive 
on every aide hopes; be nnpatient to see aUo on every side happiness. 

*' Some day, I fondly believe, every Frenchman without exception will acknow 
ledge the benefit of the total suppression of the difierences of onier and conditiou ; 
when they have to labonr in common for the public wclfare, for the prosperity of 
the country which eqnally interests all the Citizens ; and every one must see without 
difficulty that, in order to be called henceforward to serve the State in auv manner, 
it will be sufficient for a man to have rendered himself remarkable by nii talents 
and by hts virtnes. 

" At the same time, however, all that rembidt a nation of the antiquity and the 
continuity of the Services of an honoured race is a distinction that nothing can de- 
stroy; and, as it is anited with the dnties of gratitade, those who in all classes of so- 
ciety aspire to serve their country efficacioualy, and those who have already had 
the happiness todo so, have an interest in respecting this transmiasion of titles or of 
recoliections, the fairett of all the inheritanoes that can be bequeathed to one% 
children. 

** Ncithor mnst the respect due to the ministers of religion be allowed to be swept 
away ; and when their consideration shall be principally united to the sacred truths 
which are nnder the safegnard of order and morality, all honest and enlightened 
Citizens will have an eqnal interest in npholding and aefending it. 

" No douibt tho9e who have reUnmu^ed their veatmartf prvmegeSf those who wül no 
Umgerformt as of otd, an order in the etate^ßnd themedves ntbfeeted to $aeryiceSy the tm- 
portancii of mfttcA i fiäUf rnndaU; but I am 9enuaded that they wUl have generotity 
fmough to seek an indernnySealion tu all th&pme adwuUages of wdeh the estädishmenl 
t^ national assemUieo holde oiU a hope," 

The King continnes, as the reader perceives, to impress upon all parties the advan 
lages of the new laws, and at the same time the neoessity of retainmg something of 
«he ancieut. What he says to the privileged classes proves bis real opinion respect 
iiig the neeessity and justice of the aacrinees that had been reouirea of them, and 
Ihmr reaistance will be eveHasting^y condemoed by the woras contained in thw 
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üU hU power the eomtitutum decreed hy the National Assemhty^ and 
aeeepted hy the Kings. The supplementary members, the deputies of 
commerce, desired to take the oath in their turn ; the tribunes and tlie 
galleries foliowed their example, and on all sides nothing was to be 
heard but the words, I swear iL 

Speech. It woatd be vain to nrge that the King was not free : the care which he here 
takeü to balance the coneesnionByCoanselfl, and even reproaches, proves that he spoke 
sincerely. He expressed himself yery differently when, some time aAerwards, he 
wishedto give notoriety tothe State of restraiot in which he conceired himself to be. 
His letter to the ambassadorR, quoted^ hereaAer, will sufficiently prove tbifi. The 
thoroaghlj populär oza^geration whieh pervades it demonstrate^i the , intention to 
appear to be no longer iree. But^ the moderation of what he says here leavea no 
room for doobt, and what follows u so touching, so delicate, that it is impossible not 
to hare been feit by him, who had made up his mind to write and to deliver it 

'* I too should have losses to ennmerate, if, amidst the most important interests of 
the State» I could dwell u^on personal calculations ; but I find a compensation, that 
eatisfies me» a füll aod eatiro compensation, in the increaseof the national happiness; 
and this sentiment comes from the very bottom of my heart 

" I will defend, therefore, I will uphold» constitutional Hberty, the principlea of 
whieh the public wish, in^accordance with mine, has sanctioned. IwUl do more ; and 
tn eonurt wüh the qtutn, who shan» aÜ mif setaimentSf JwUl eariy adaipt the mind and 
kaart of mff ton to the nute order of things tehkh drcunutances have hrougbi abant. I 
wUl aeatatom him, from hia venf ßrst fears, to seek happinese in the happiness afthc 
Frenehf and erer to acknowledge that, in spite of the language of flatterers, a wise 
constitutionwillpreservehim from the dangers of inexperience, and that ajustliberty 
adds a new value to the sentnnents of affection and loyalty, of which the nation has 
for so many agee given auch touchin^^ prooß to its kings. 

'* I dare not doubt that, m completing your work, you will provide with wisdom 
and cafidoor for the firm establishment of the executiTe power, that condition without 
which there cannot exist any dorable order at home, or anv consideration abroad. No 
distrust can reasonably be leA you : it is therefore your anty, as Citizens and as faith- 
ful representatives of the nation, to ensnre to the welfare of the State, and to the 
public libertv» that stabiUty which can proceed ouly from an active and tutelary 
authoritv. You will suroly bear in mind that, without such an authority, all the 
parts of your Constitution will remain at once without bond and without correspond- 
ence : and, in tnming your attention to liberty^, which you love, and which I love 
also, you will not lose sight of this truth, that disorder in administration, by produ- 
cing a confnsion of powers, frequently degenerates, through blind violence, into the 
most dangeroos and the most alarming of all tyrannies. 

" Thus, not for my sake, gentlemen, who weigh not what is personal to myself 
against the lawi and mstitutions which are to regulato the destiny of the empire, but 
for the reiy happiness of onr country, for its prosperi^, for its power, I exhortyou 
to rid yourselres of all the impressions of the moment, which could divert you from 
considering in its totality what such a kingdom as France requires, both on account 
of its |[reat extent, its immense population, and its inevitable relations with foreign 
coantries. 

* * Neither will you negleet to tum your attention to what is reauured of legiahiton 
by the manners, the character, and the habits, of a nation that hasbecome too famous 
in Europe, from the natura of itsunderstanding and ^nius, for itto appear matter of 
indifference whether you nphold or nndermine in it those sentiments of kindness, 
confidence, and generosity, which have gaineo it so much renowu. 

" Set it also an example ofthat spiritof justice which serves as a safegnard topro- 
perty, to that right respected by all nations, which is not the work of cbance, wnich 
Springs not from the privUeges of opinion. but which is closely connected with the 
most estential relations of publio order, and with the first conditions of social har- 
mony. 

" Öy what fatality is it that, when tranquilllhr began to be restored, fresh distur 
bazices hare spread over the provinces t By what fatality is it that fresh outrages ar» 
tliore perpetratedr Join with me in puttinc a stop to them, and let us exert all our 
*effbrts to prQveut criminal excesses from snilyiug these days in which the felicity of 
the nation is preparing. You who possess so many means of influencing publie 
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The oath was fepeated at the H6tel de Tille, and by cominuiie afbl 
commune throughout France. Rejöicings ere ordered, which äp 
peared to be general iEind sincere. This waü «iertainlj a fair öceafeion 
for the court to commence a iiew line of eonduct, instead of früBtfating 
this, as all previous advances towards a reconciliation on the part of 
the people ; but, the very same erening, whUe Paris was in a blaze 
with bonfiies kindled to celebrate the happj erent, the court had be- 
taken itself again to its ill-humour, and the populär deputies ezperi* 
enced from it a reception whoUjr different from that which was resenr* 
ed for the noble deputies. In vain did Lafayette, whose adrice was 
repiete with good sense and zeal, repeat to the court, that the King 
could no longer waver, and that he ought to attach himself altogether 
to the populär party, and strive to win its confidence ; that for this 
purpose it was requisite that bis intentions should not only be pro- 
claimed to the Assembly, but tltat they should be manifested by bis 
minutest actions ; that he ought to show displeasure at eveiy expres* 
sion in the least degree equivocal, used in bis pre8ence,and reprore the 
slightest doubt thrown out as to his real sentiments ; Uiat he ought^to 
show neither restraint nor dissatisfaction, nor to leare any seeret hope 
to the aristocrats ; and lastly, that the mipistets ought to be united, 
instead of entering into rivalship with the Assembly, and obliging it to 
have recourse incessantly to the public opinion. In vain did Lafay* 
ettc repeat these prudent counsels with respectful eämestness : the 
Kiuff received his letters and thought him an höhest inan ; the Queen 
repiused them with petulance, and eveii seenied ta be irritated by the 
respect paid by the general. She gave a mnch better reception to Mi« 

confidetioe, enüghteHt in regärd td Um tme nUerutUf thtt peaple wkkh päins crs Utkem to 
miskad; that good people wneh is $o dear to tna, MUt bf tsmcft imn a$9iiredikät /am 
laved tpken thoise arotcM *m with to theer me up taidier my htmUe*. Ah ! if it bot kiiew 
how unhappy l.feel at the newi of an attack lipon property, or an aet of violeuce 
agoinst persons, perhapt it woUld apara methis lerere inntetion. 

'* I eannot addre« yon on the gr^at intereats of the state without aKl|inff yon to 
bestow your attention, in a aeriona and definitive paanner, on all #iat matea to the 
re-estabfiahnient of ohler in the finaneea, atid to the tranqniUity of the iflnnmerabi« 
mnltitude of ciiizena who are connected by aome tie with the pubite fbrarne. 

" 11 ii dme to alla^ all äpprehetiaiona ; it ia time ro confbr on thb htngdom the 
atrength of credit which it haa a right to Claim. Yon <sannt>t uitdenake evety thing 
at once ; aecordingly, I invite you to reaetre for other timea part df the banefits 
wbich the aaaemblage of yonr talents pictnrea to yonr view ; bnt wHea you aball hav« 
added to what you have already accomplished a wiae and rational plan for ths Utet^ 

btiiim 

shall have coropleted the work of the conatitiitioa, yon will have acquired atrong 
daims to pnbüc gratitnde} and» in theracceaiive cbntinnatiott of the national Bth 
«emblies, a continaation ibunded henceforwanl an that vety conatittotion, thvm 
will be nothing morp to do than to add, fiDin year tö ^oarr new meaiia of proaperit>'. 
Ma^ thia day, on which yonr Sovereign eeoiea to anite with ron in the moat iVank 
and cordial manner, be a memorable epoch in the hiatory öf thia empire ! It will be 
so, I hope, if my ardent wiahea, if roy eameat ethortationa can be a ainial of peace 
and of reconciliation between you. LH thowe tdko woiddiUU kteip doof from a ^ifÜ 
dfcöneordtkatitbeeomeBoneeeumy, makeasaerißeetoiM ofaBth reooUeetiOMwkkk 
t^ict tkem ; IwUlttpäf them mtk ihy gratUudt and mf afecHon, 

** Profbaa, all of yon, from thia day forward v proibai,-all of yon— and I will aet tlAa 
axample — ^bnt one opiniont but one interest, bat one wiU, attachment tothto new eon- 
atittttion, and an aident deaire for the peaee, tbar happiaenaad Ibe proaperity o# 



led to what you have already accompliahed a wiae and rational plan for the Utet^ 
\ of juatice; wheti you ahalt have firmly laid the ibüttdattoila of a perfeet equlli- 
im between the revenne and the espenditure of the atate ; laatly, when yott 



Tftbeati^ 1^0 pDssesBe^d moi^ inlvencei büt w&s i^n&ihlj aikiän of les9 
irreproachable character, thati Lafayette. 

Thb cbhimtmicaüons of Mirabeau ^ik tbe bourt stiU continued. 
He lind even kept up aa intercoarse with Monsieur, whose opinions 
rendered him mqre accessibie to the popalar (^arty, ahdheliadre- 
peated to him ifHiatiie never teased to teU^ tbe Queen and M. de 
Montmorin, that tbe rtonarchy could not be saved unless by liberty. 
Mirabeaa at ieng;th batne to terms with the court by meahs of an in- 
tenh^ediate ageat. He declared hid principies iA a kind olf profession 
f>f iaith ; be engaged not to swenre frotn theib, and to isttpport the 
coart so tong as it skould foHow the same Une. A cönsiderable sala'- 
ty Mras g;Tvön to him iti retam. Morality indeed conderans sach trea* 
des, and indistti that a man ougbt to do bis dutj for the aake of dutj 
alonis. But wad thid sellin^ himself t A Weak man would bo doubt 
faare isold himself by sacrificin'g bis principies ; bat the mighty Mira^ 
l>eaa, so far from sacrificing his, broagbt power over lo the court, and 
received fVom it that aid which bis urgent necessities emd bis licentious 
fmssions ren^t^d indispeasable to him% ÜnKk^ those W^ho gire up 
for a high price m'ean talents and a cowardly consciencci , Mirabeau, 
inflexible in his principies^ cembated by tarne hi« owb party a»d the 
«oiirt, es if he had BOt expected popularity from \he formeti or the 
«a^ähs 9f etistente ftota tbe latter. To sach a point was this oppo^ 
aition carrled, that historians, unablc to beüeve him an aUy pf the 
coart which he combated, have not &ted the datfeof his treaty earlief 
than the year 1791, though it was coacladed ift the very first raonths 
t>f 1790. Mirabeaa saW the Queen, charmed her by bis superiority, 
and experieaced from her a receptioa that flatt^ed him exceedingly.* 



ihr to tkis iatervfew, the Qnseii, thonghi^ amdedhiti power, held 
IM» oaoMstdoleitalion,« appesn Aroia the iMiowisg anecdote which 
d' AbratrteebuTeiatodia ber Jfimoif«: " OntheTth of May, 1789, the 
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tlie DaekeMa^ AbratiteabaaTeiatodia bar JfiMioif«: ** OntheTth of May, 
Queea was inibnaed ^ Mirabeaa's hostile iiilention. M. Nedcer was conenlted 
«beut tbe etpaimaAf ofeBOeriiig into a negociation w2th him ; aad histypinion was» 
tiiat iMirabeaa was «oaMaied «f estnurrdiaarj talent, b^t waatedJttdgneBt ; and M. 
JNIecker eaaaUeffed aim not vely fenaidaUa. He tbetisfbre daefiaed to hav« any 
tfaiaiftado Wich tbe BuOler^aiid mei^fyyicUedto ihaClaiiMa'i Wish toplaee ather 
dtsyiosal a aim af Abn^ to aaii« dia «kecotioB of her deatgna. Fnmished with his 
lo^tractierM aad a weH-stocked parse,<fae GooBt de lUb^ wem oae laorfaiag to Mi^ 
vabeaa, alied bita with maeh ai% aad fiaaUy mada him ofibn wtuefa he feh coafideia 
he wodU aot heaitate to adeept. Bat fttoHiirdaiBed ifaat tha räaa wfao had alwajs 
%eea aeedy «ad tormeated hy ctadiloia, ihonld be at that moiaeat well aapplied with 
«oaey. What was tbe reiait 7 He rejeetadthe Coaai de Reh^^'s offer, aad adrad 
him Ibr Whom he twok faita. Be <haa diaauawd the oooat wMi aH the ditaiW of 
^n aacieat Gtaek, teUiag hha that offen of moaeyboaU aait holisiaaed to by him. 
Tbe cmiMt, thoagh thochaod, did nat loae fadpe. He kaew Mnaheaa weU «aougb. 
aad wasiBie he waidd aot xamaia kmg la Ms peseat fhme of aitad. Shorthr 
«fterwarda, a «erlaiB M-Jouvelet-edled «a tfae Coaat de Reh— > aad aaaoaaced 
to him that Minbean consoalod to place all haiaflaeoee tt thb disposal of die coart, 
bat Ye^aitad aa boaaamble «reaty aad not a paitiy bauaiB; that he did a«t wiah to 
aapefsede. Bl. Neckar, bm datt anr trther dcpartmeat of Ihe waistry wearid aaft hna, 
Ob theae teams he w«aNl dawla biflaaeif lo the coart. The coaat, <»a heabag tbia, 
treat to Mtrabcaa, was well received, aad heaid aH the feasbas be gava fbr his taadi 
ttcss to MaaUU» himself bv eateriag Ifaa anrnstry at sadi a moment. The aaiae day, 
the coaat saw the iadiTidaal who was ta speak to the Qaeea ; aad he, oa tha aärt 



iatelligeoce ofthe capitulatiou of Mirabetm— for he wasseatty a tower ofaamvlh-^rai 
inaMdiatelyloacqaaiathermuesty with the aews. The Ooaat da lUb— iMOWod 
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That extraordiiiaiy man had a keen relish for all pleasores» for tlioie 
of rauity oa well as for those of the passions. It was necessaij to 
take him with his streDgtb and hb fbibles» and to employ him for the 
benefit of the common cau«e. Besides Lafayette and Mirabeau, the 
Court relied on Bouill6, whom it is time to introduce to the reader.* 

BouilI6, füll of courage, integritj» and talent, had all the prejudices 
of the aristocracj, and was distinguished from it onlj hj lese infatua- 
tion and more ezperience in business. Having retired to Metz, wheie 
he commanded a rast eztent of frontier and a great part of the armj, 
he strore to fbment jealousies between his troops and the national 
guard, in order that he might keep his soldiers steady to the cottrt.1 
Placed there on the watch, he scared the populär partj ; he seemed 
the general of the monarcliy, as Lafayette was the ffeneral of the Con- 
stitution. The aristocracy neyertheless displeased him» the weakness 
of the Ring disgusted him with the senrice, and he would have quitted 
it had he not been pressed bj Louis XVI. to continue in it. BouiJ16 

and when he «ot»red the njni cabinetr the Queen edTanoed teweide him, her toon 
tenance beaming wi^ pleaaure. ' The King will he gratified hj jonr zeal, Moosieor, 
Baid she to the plenipotentiary : ' well, had you a good bargain of this manf How 
mach has he coett' He rephed that M irabean, wiUi tnie magnaniinity, had rejected 
■U propositions of t^ pecnoianr natore. He then mentioned the appeintment ta the mii»- 
i^tiT,. At thia the Queen reddened, and then tumed deadlyjpale. She closed her eres, 
and etrikin^ her forehead with her hand, exclaimed, ' A minister ! Make Riquetii ftlira- 
beau a mimater! Never, never will I allowtfae threahold of the King'a conncil to be 
Bullied by the foetstepaof aaeh a man !' She trembled with ra^. * Lei hnn have moner 
— ^grant bim all he aska tör; bat to make him a minister! la it poaaifole that my fnentia 
cao ^ive me thia adviceT' She then paced the room with erery mark of ajgitation, re- 
peating thfe words, ' A minister, forsooth! a minister f The negotiation was conse- 
oaentlj broken offfer aseasen; for Mirabean would not aceept monej, and tba 
Queen would not, tili long afterwards, consent to {rant him an mterview." £. 

* "The Marquis de BouU16 was a gentlemon of Anrergiie» and a relatiTe of La- 
farette's. Ailer haring serred in the dragoons, he' beeame colonel of the regimeBt 
of Vexin infantry. HaTinff attained the ruik of major-ceneral, the King appointed 
him Govemer-general of 3ie Windward lalanda. In j778 he took Demimca, 8l 
Eustatia, and soon after St Chrislopher's, Neris, and Montserral. On his retum he 
was made lieiitenant«ener«l. In 1789 he brought back to its du^ the rerolled gar» 
rison of Metz. On the 5th of September, in the same yev, Gregoire complamed 
to the Asierably, that M. de Bonille had not adminiatered the eiric oath indiridaal^, 
and obtained a decree that he shoold be obliged to dö it In 1790 lie was commis- 
sioned to bring under subjeetion the garrison of» Nancy, whieh had riaen against ils 
Chiefs; he adyanbed npon the town with fonr thousand men, and snoeeeded in this 
enterprise, in which he showed much braveiy, and whieb at first gahied him great 
praiaes from the National Aaserably, and aAerwardsasmany reproachea. &inff 
ehosen by the Kingto faeilitato his escape firom Paris in June, 1791, Boaill6 marched 
at the head of a body of troops to protect the passage of the foyal family ; bat, hy 
falsa advices or tll-ezeented oitlers, this enterprise failed, and M. de Beuill6 had great 
diffieolty in leaving France. From Loxemborg be wrota to the Aawmbh' a Fetter 
fuU of threats, and conclnded by saying, that if a hair of Louis XVI.*s head was 
tonched, he would not leaye one stone on another in Paris. On the 13tfa of Johr 
the Assembly decreed that he should be tried for eontumaey, and that the papeia ret- 
attTe to the Kinc's escape shonki be sent to the high eonrt of tbenation. From Viemia, 
whither he had first gone, Bonill6 passed to the conrt of Sweden, which gave him em- 
ploymenty and in the name of which hepromised powerful assistance to the French 
princes. After the death of GostaTUs IIl. M. de BoniU6 went to England, where he 
pibUshed some valuable papeia on the Berolntion. He died in London in 1803.'' 
Bhgroffkk Moderne, E. 

f This be admits hhnself in his Memoirs. 
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fräs füll of honour. Afler taking his oath, he thought of nothing but 
how to serve the King and the Constitution. The court, therefore, 
needed but to unite Lafayette, Mirabeau, and BouilI6 ; a'iid through 
them it would ha?e had the national guards, the Assembly, . and the 
armj, that is to saj, the three powers of the daj. Some motives, it is 
tnie, divided these three personages, Lafayette, füll of gpod nature, 
was ready to unite with all who were desirous of serving the l^ing and 
the Constitution; but Mirabeau was jealous of Lafayette^s power, 
dreaded his purity, whicb was so highly extoUed, and seemed to re- 
gard it as a reproach. Bouill6 hated in Lafayette bis enthusiasjdc cha- 
racter, and perhaps yiewed in him.an irreproachable enemy ; he pre- 
ferred Mirabeau, whom he deemed more manageable and less rigo- 
rous in his politlca! creed. It was for the court to unite these three 
men by removing their particular motives for keeping aloof from each 
other. But there was only one bond of union, a free monarchy. 
The court ought therefore to ihave frankly resigned itself to this only 
course, and to have followed it up with all its might« But the court, 
ever unsteady, received Lafayette coldly, without repulsing him ; paid 
Mirabeau, who lectured it from time to time ; kept np Bouill6's dis- 
like of the Revolution ; looked to Austria with hope ; and süftbred the 
emiffrants at Turin to take active measures. Such is the way with 
weaJuiess. It strives to delude itself with hopes rather thän to ensure 
Buccess, and in this manner it ultimately ruins itself by ezciting sus- 
picio&s which irritate parties as much as decided oppositian* It is 
much better to strike than to threaten them. 

In vain Lafayette, who wöuld fcun have done what the court ne- 
glected to do, wrote to Bouill^, his kinsman, exhorting him to serve 
the throne jointly with himself, and by the only possible means, those 
of frankness and liberty. Bouill6, at the evil instigation of the court, 
replied coldly and ^asively, and, without attempting any thing ägainst 
the Constitution, he continued to render himself formidable by the 
secrecy of his intentions and the strength of his army. 

The reconciliation of the 4th of February, which might bare led to 
sach important results, was therefore useless. The trial of Favras 
was concluded, and, whether from fear or from a convictiön of his 
guilt, the Chätelet sentenced him to be hanged. Favras displaycd in 
bis last moments a firmness more worthy of a martyr than of an intri- 
guer. He protested his innocence, and demanded permission to make 
fi declaration before he died. The scaffbld was erected in the Place 
de Gr&ve. He was conyeyed to the Hdtel de Ville, where he remain« 
ed tili night. The populace, eager to see a marquis hanged, impa 
tiently awaited this example of equality in punishments. Favras rie- 
lated that he had held Communications with a high diffnitary of the 
State, who had engaged him to dispose Uie.public mind fuvourably to- 
wards the King. As this would hare put him to considerable ex^yensei 
the personage in qüestion had eiVen him one hundred loüis, which he 
had accepted. He affirmed that this was the whole extent of bis 
crime ; and he.mentioned no names. He asked, however, if the con- 
fetsion of names could save him. Not satisfied with the answer that 
was retumed, " In that case/' said he, ** I will take my teeret with 
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me f * and he wsiked wit^ great finnneflay Howards the p?ac« ofezecvr- 
tion. It wa« night : the Place and the gibbet itaelf were lighted up* 
The populace enjojed the sight, delighted to find eqoality eveu ob the 
scaffold. It was to them a subject fbr cmel jests ; and thej parodied 
in yarioofl wajs the ezecution of tbis unfortunate man. The'bodj q( 
Favras was delivered to bis familj, and fresh events soon cauaed h» 
death to be forsotten alike hj those who had punished ^nd tbpse whi» 
had emplojed Um« 

The ezasperated clergj continued to ezcke petty distuibance« 
throughout France. The nobiUtj relied much upon its influence ^niong 
the people. So long as the Assemblj had proceeded nq further tb.f^ 
hj a decree to place ecclesiastical property at the disposal of the aa- 
tion, the clergj had hoped that tlie decree would not be carried into 
ezecution ; and, in order to render it uselesSy it proposed a rarietj of 
plans for suppljring the wants of the escchequer. The Abb6 Maury* 
had proposed a tax on luzury, and the Abb^ Salside had repUedf by 

* " Jean ^ffrein Mwarj, prior of Lyons, abbot of La Frenade, a1K^^ng^l presieb- 
•r, was bom qt Vahrsas» in tbe countr of Avignoii, oa the 96th of Jon«» 1746, of a 
familj engag^ in commeroe, aad in tbe l«w. He tame voiy yooi» to Ftris, nhem 
his talent for preachln^^ained htm several beneic^ and he ao^uirea reputatioi^ and 
a seat in the Academy, by bis sermonä and panesTrics prerioua to the Revolution : at 
which period he emplojed all bis eloqnence in £fence of the monarchy. It has been 
obaenred that he is almoat the onlr penon whom this Une of oondnet has not ied to 
tndigence 07 de^ In 1789 the defgy of Pecoivie deputed him to the Statoa-Gen^ 
ral, where be disp^iyed eloqaencer emdition, and a tilent for extempore speakiog» 
which rendered hun Ibnnidable to the opposite party. In the Chamber of th^ clergy 
he Btrongly objeeted to the nnion of the oraers, and when it was eflected, he for somo 
lime ahandoned YenaUIes, aad waa amsted at Peronne, bqt soon raleasod hy order 
3f tbe Assemblr, in which he again anpeaved. Qn the )3th of Octohec, the Abbft 
Bfaury spoke eioqaeBtly in defence or the property of the elergy, which it wM pro- 
posed to declare national. On the 9th of P^oyember, he oocasioned a tremendoiis 




he spoke with energy agaihst tbe admission of Jews^ executioners, and players/to the 
riffhts of Citizens, representing the two latter profhssions as infamöq«. On the iMth 
of Febmary, 1791, Maoiy made a ▼igoreos attacton-the noiioii lö» eompeUing the 
King and me presamptire heir to the crewn |o f?8ide nei^r tbe legiflatirct bofbr» wl 
ended bis speech by a sboat of ' God save the King !* which was repeated ^ thfl^ 
ri^ht side. On the 13th of May, he discuesed the great questiön concerning the ad* 

miMsion of ^^ ^' — ' — *' •* — -~^'^ — ^-i^- — — i^^j. — j — j — nx.^1.1^ 

effectoni 

afterthe^ ,, .... 

tl^e title of Bisbojp, and scnt him to Frankfort in 17912 to assist as apostoUc nancio at 
the coronation of tiie emperor. In 1792, alter the lOth of Angnst, tbe Legi^latiTe 
Aasembly passed a decree of aeoosatlott against MWuryr btit ir is worthv of remark 
that, tiiougn one of the raost zealoqs def^ul<en of tbe momurchy and the 9\&tgy, he 
was nerer an object of personal hatxed to the popalaeew * ^t leaat be 4oes not aeek 
\o betray us, bi|t open^ sppports tb^ canse'he i\aM embraced,*said tbe people of the 
cäpital. Maury*9 presence of mind was rema^kable. On one occasion when a Pa- 
risian mob pnrsned him, with the fatal cry of ' To tbe Iamp*poat V he ooolly turned 
rqund aad said, * Aad whctn you have put me in the place of the lamp, do you ima^ 
gina yod will see the better V A geqeral lan|^ foUpwed tbis remark^ and Maury ivas 
left unmolcsted. In 1793 he was appointed Archbishop of Nicq, and the ncxt y^ar 
ne received the cardinal's hat In the beginnitig of 1805, Afaury addressed a letter 
to Napoleon, in which he recognised the- aew goTemnent Altfioni^b he himself 
eaoaped the acaffbld bj qnitting France befort me reigii of the Jaeqhins, yet iJmoiit 
tlte wholfi of Maiuy'f ^mily p^r^d in oa^ j99Xi"-^M¥ff!fißghk lUdetnt. E* 
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moring that no «eelesiastip should possess ietn income exceeding one 
thousand crowns. The weallhj abb6 was silenced hy such a proposal 
Od another occasion« in discussing the debt of the State, Cazal^s had 
proposed to investigate, not the titles of eaoh credit« but the credit itself 
its origin» and its motive ; vhich would hawe been renewing bankrupt- 
cj by the odious and wom-out ezpedient of chambrei ardentes. The 
cWgj« ini9iical to the creditors of the state, to whom it deemed itself 
sachficed, had supported the proposal, notwithstanding the strictness 
of iu principles in reg^ird to property. Mauiy had spoken with great 
warmtb, and had even violated the respect due to the Assembiy, hy 
^ajing to soine of its members that thej had onlj the courage ofshame, 
The Assemblj had taken offence at this ezpression, and thought of 
e^peUiog him. But Mirabeau, who had reason to suppose tliat the 
attack was OAmed at bim, represented to bis coUeagues that each depu- 
tj belon^ to hi« constituents, and that thej had no right to exclude 
any individuaL Tbis moderation befitted real superiority. It was 
suocessful, and Mauiy wasmore severely punished by areprimand, than 
he wouid have been by expulsion. All these ezpedients for putting 
the creditors of the State in the same condition as themselref, were 
useless to tbe clergy ; and the Assembiy decreed the sale of property 
belonging to the crowu and the chorch to the asnount of four hundred 
inillions. 

The clergy, rendered desperate, then ctrculated writings among the 
people, and declared that the plan of the revolutionists was to attack 
the Catholic religion« It was in the southem prorinces that it hoped 
to be most soccessful. We have seen that the first emigration had, 
directed its course towards Turin. It was with Provence and Lan- 

Calonne, 
the 



guedoc that its principal Communications were kept up. Caloni 
00 celebrated at the time of the Notables,* MfC^ the minister of 1 



* " M. Calonne was the third who had socceeded to the office of comptroller of the 
finances from the j^ismtMal of M. Necker. He was confeasedlj a man of ability, and 
had filled sacceMively the office of Intendant ofMetz, and of the province of Flandera 
and Aitoia. The pnblic, howeyer, eaw with diafUft and apprehenaion the wealth of 
the nation fall into the handaof a man who had dilapidated ms own patrimony ; who. 
iBConsiderate m character, and immoral upon systemt had dishonoured his talenlB foy 
bis vice«, and his dignities by the baseness of his condiict; and who, while he exer« 
cused the office of procurenr-ffeneral of the parliament of Douay, had degraded him- 
Klf 86 far as to act the spy of the minister with respept to the procureur-^eneral of 
the parliament of Bretagne, and had the insolence to alt as the jud^e ofthat respecta- 
Ue raagistrate, whom he had calamniated $ and who, grown gray m the intrigues of 
gaHantry and of the conrt, came with a flock of needjr sycophuits to devoar the reve- 
«nee orthe nation ander the pretenoe of administarinff them. The first part of the 
«areer of If . Calonne was, notwithstanding, brilliant, out it was only a brilliant de- 
eepti«n. One of his first measnres was to establish a sinking fund, which, by a kiud 
of miBiaterialjaggle, was, inacertain course of years, to discoarge die whole national 
debt I1 was even reported by his a^ents that he had discovered the miracnloos se- 
eret of paying'bff the debts of the nation by*-borrowing !" — Impartißl Butary of tk$ 
FrmdKHetolnHan. E. • 

In the memoirs ascribed to the nnfortiinate Princess de Lamballe, itis assertedthat 
If . de Calonne took an active part in the publication of Madame de la Motte's work 
stfainst die Queen, relatire to the celebrated aifair of the necklace. It is there said 
also, that Sheridan^ having accidentaHy seen at a London bookeller's a copjjr of thu 
fintedilion corrected by aperson in Paris, supposed to be one of theKing's mvnisten 
«rote to tke Princess de Lamballe to infonn ner of the circumstance. A confidaDti«^ 
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fugitiye court That court was split into iwo parties. The faigh 
nobility was solicitous to mointain its empire, and dreaded the inter- 
ference of the provincial noblesse, and stilJ more that of the baW' 
geuisie. In consequence, it would haye recourse to none but Foreign 
aid to re-establish the throne. Besides, to emploj religion, as the 
emissaries of the prorinces proposed to do, appeared ridi^ulous to 
men who had diverted themselves for a centarj with the pleasantiies 
of Voltaire. 

Th^ other party, composed of petty nobles and ^expatriated Citizens, 
proposed to combat the passion for libertj bj a still stronger passion, 
fanoticism, — and to conquer single-handed, withoat laying itself 
under Obligation to foreigners. The former alleged the rindictive 
nature of civil war as an excuse for foreign interferenoe. The latter 
niaintained that the effusion of blood was inseparable from such war, 
but that it ought not to be suUied bj a treason. These men, more 
eourageous, more patriotic, but more ferocious than the others, <:ould 
not possiblj succeed' in a court where Galonne ruled. As, however, 
this court had need of every body, the Communications between 
Turin and the southem provinces were continued. It was determined 
to attack the revolution by foreign as well as by cvrW war, 'and to this 
end an attempt was made to awaken the ancient fanaticism of those 
countries.* 

agent was sent to London to parchaae thb eopy, wbich was transmitted to the Q,aeen 
and the additions and conrections were instantly recognised as the handwriting of 
M. de Calonne. His dismissal from office was the immediate consequence. K. 

* In Order to convey a correct idea of the emigration, and«the opiniona whtch divi* 
ded it, I cannot do better than quote the MemoirsofM. F^mont himself. In a to- 
lume entitied RecueUdedwen EeriUrdatifsa la RivoUuioH, M. Fromont thos expre» 
ses himself (p. 4, et seq.) : 

** I repaired secretly to Turin (Jannary, 1790^ to the French princes, to solicittheir 
approbation and their support. In a Council which was held on mv arrival, I de- 
nionstrated to them that, ifthey wotddarm the partieatu ofthe aUar and the thr&iu, and, 
make the iniensts ofräigiongo hand in haitd wäh thote of rraofty, ü wtndd be eattf to $av€ 
both. Thongh strongly attachcd to the faith of my forefathers, it was not upon the 
non-catholics that I proposed to make war, but upon the declared foes of Catholi- 
cism and royalty, upon those who loudly asserted that Jesus Christ and the Bourbon« 
had been talked of too lonf , upon those who wished to strängte the last ofkings with 
the intestines of the last ofpriests. The non-catholics who eontimud fridtful to the 
monarchy have aiways found in me the most affectionate feUow-citizen, the rebel 
Catholics the most implacable enemy. 

" My plan tcndod solely to raise a party, andto give itall the extonsion and consi». 
tency I coald. The real argument of thq revohitionists beinc foroe, I feit that the 
real answer was Force. Then, ae at presetUf I was convinced of this great trntb, thai 
tt Strang passion ean he only ^fed bif a still stronger; and that rdigious xeal akme cast 
stifle the repiddican mania. The miracles which zeal for religion has since wronght 
in La Veud^e and in Spain prove that tlie philosophers and the revoluüonists of all 
parties would not have succeeded in estabfiahing their anti-religious and anti-eocial 
^atem for a few years over the greater part of Europe, had the ministers of Loui« 
aVI. conceived such a plan as mine, or had it been sincerely adopted and supported 
by the advisers of the emigraiit princes. > 

"But, unluckily, most of the persona who direoted Louis XVI. and the princct of 
his house reasoned and acted only on philoaophic principles, thougb the philbsophers. 
and their disciples were the cause and the ageuts of the RoTolution. They would 
aave fancied thatthev were ridiculous and duhonaured if thoy had uttered the Single 
Word religion^ or had eraplored the powerful means which it fumishes» and of whicK 
tb6 greatest politicians oiall ages have succeasfuUy avaÜed thenvelvea. While the 
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The clergy ncglectcd no means of seconding this plan. The Pro- 
testauts iu Uiose parts ezcited the euYj of the Catholics. The clergj 
took adyantage of these dissensions, especially during the solemni- 

National AaBexMy strove to mislead the people, and to secure their confidence hj 
the auppreaiion ot feudal rights, of tithes, ofthegtieüe, Slc, the monarchists proposed 
to hnnß them back tosubmiasion by an expomüon of the incoherence of the new lawi, 
hy a picture of the misfortnnes of the Kin^, and by writingi above their comprehen* 
non. By the«e means they hoped to revive in the hearts of all the French a pnre 
and diflinterested lore for their eovereign ; thej imagined that the Glamours of the dis- 
coatented wonld stop the enterprises of the factions, and enable the King toproceed 
dinet to the goal toJbcft h» voas aesirou$ qf attammg, The wojokh of my advice was 
probably rated accordin^ to my Station in life, and the value placed by t)ie grandees 
of the court upon their titles and thoir wealth." 

M. Fromont continnes hb narrative and in another place characterizes the partics 
into which the fugitire eonri was dirided, in the foUowing raanner (p. 33): 

" These hononrable titlea, and the attention^ g^neraUv paid to me at Tarin, wonkl 
have inade me forget the past, and coneeiye.the most flattering hopee for ttie future» 
if 1 had discovered prndence in the advisers of the princes, and perfect harmöny 
among those who had most inflnence on our affiiirs; bat I obsenred with grief that 
the emif^ration wu BfÜt udo twopank$, one of which wonld not attempt a counteih 
revoiation huXh^tkeaid *if foragn fournn, and the other bnt kg tkb royaHatt oftk» 
interior, 

** TbaßrHpaitif^ promised that, on the cession of certain provinces to the powers. 
they wonld fumish the Freneh prinees with anniee snfficiently nameroud to reduce 
the iäctions ; that in time it wonld be easy io withdraw the concessions which they 
had been forced to make; and that the court, by contracting no Obligation to,anff of 

ike hodUs oftiu MUOe, woald be able to dictate laws to all the French The coup- 

tiers trembled lest the nobili^ ofthe provinces and the rojralists of the Hera-6tat shoald 
havo the hononr of setting'tbe tottenng monarchy upon its legs affaih. They were 
aware that they would no longer be the dispensen of bonnties and fayours, and that 
their rei^n would be at an end as soon as the nobility ofthe proyinces should have 
re-established the royal authority at the expense of itsblood, and therebv eamed the 
fratitude and confidence of its sorereign. Dread of this neW Order of uungs caiiscd 
tuem to nnite, if not to dissoode the prince» from omploying in any way the royalists of 
the interior, at least to penuade them to fix their attention prineipall^ on the cabinets of 
Europe, and to induce them to found their greatest hopes on toreign assistance. In 
consequence of this dread they seentlff setat work the most efficacious means for ruiu- 
inf the internal resources, and for thwartiug the proposed plans, several of which were 
cakulated to efiect the re-establishment of Order, if they faiad been wisely directed and 
iupported. This is what l myself witnessed : this is what I will some day prove by 
authentic facta and testimonies ; but the time is not yet come. In a Conference heid 
about this very time on the snbject of the adyantace to be deriyed from the fa- 
vourable disposition of the people of Lyons and Francha Comtd, I stated withoat 
reserve the means which ought to be employed, at tho iam£ time, to ensure the tri- 
umph ofthe royalists ofthe Greyaudan, the Cevennes, the Vivarais, the Comtat-Ve- 
naissin, Languedoc, and Proyence. In the heat ofthe di^cuseioo, the Marqois 
d* Antichamp, mar^chal-de-camp» thfi great ehamjgion qf the powers, said to me, ' But 
will not the expressed, and tbe.rolatiyes ofthe victimsr seekto revenge themselves?' 
— * What signines th^t,' said I^ 'proyided we attain our äim f— -' See,' ha ezdaimed» 
how I haye made him admit that priyate reveuge would hß wroakod !' With some- 
thing more than astonishment at this Observation, I said te the Ma^tquis de Rouzi^re» 
who sat nezt to me, 'I did not imagine that a civil war ought to resemble a mission 
of Capuchins/ Thus it was, that, by filUng prinees with the fear of rendering them- 
selves odioiu to their bitterest enemios, the conrtiers inducod them to adopt half^ 
maasnrea, sufficient, no doubt, to provoke the zeal ofthe royalists ofthe intenor, but 
most inadequate. after^compromising them, to pr^teoC them from the fury of the 
factions. Since that timo 1 recollect that while the armv of die prinees was in 
Champagne, M. dela Porte, aide-de-campto the Marquis d^Autichamp> havingtaken 
prisoner a republican, fancied, agreeably to tha system of bis geoeral, that he should 
brinff him back to bis duty by a pathetic ezhortation, and by restoring to him his arm« 
nod his litierty ; but no sooner had the republican got to the distance of a few paoei 
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ttefl of Easter. At Montpellier, at NimeSy at Montaubani the olJ 
fanaticism was roused in all possible wajs. 

Charlea Lamcth complained in the tribune that the festival of 
Easter had been abused for the purpose of misleading the peoplc, 
and ezciting them against tlie new laws. At these words the clergy 
rose, and would have quitted the Assemblj. The Bishop of Clermont 
tfareatened to do so, and a great number of eedesiastics were already 
on tbeir legs, and about to retire, whep Charles Lameth was called 
to Order, and the tumult subsided. Meanwhile the sale of the posses- 
sious of thö clergy was carried into execution. This was wannlj 
resented by them, and they omitted no occasion of manifesling tbeir 
Indignation. 

Dom Qerle, a Carthusian, a man perfecta sincere in bis religious 
and patriotic sentiments, oae day desired pennission to apeak, and 
proposed that the Gathotie religion should be declared the only reli- 
. gion of the State. A great number of deputies instantly rose, and 
were ready to vote the motion by acciamation, saying that the Assem« 
bly had now an opportunity to clear itself ftom the oharge praferred 
against it of attacking the Gatholic religion. Still, what was the ten- 
dency of such a motion t It either aimed at giying a pririlege to the 
Catholic religion, and no religion ought to haTC any ; or it was the 
declaration of a fact, namely, that the majority of the Frenoh were 
Catholics — a fact which need not have been declared. Such i\ motion^ 
therefore, could not be entertained. Accordingly, in splte of the eiTorts 
pf the nobility and clergy, the debate was adjoumed to the following 
*day . A n immense crowd collected. Lafiiyette, apprised that evil-dis- 
posed persons intended to ezcite disturbance, had doubled the guard. 
The discussiön commenced.^ Au ecclesiastic threatened the Assem- 

than be leveUed bis eonqneror with the «round. Tbe Marquis d'Anticbamp, un- 
mindfal of the moderation whicb be had &pUyed at Turin, bnmed aoTeral villages 
to avenge the deatb of bis impmdent missionary. 

" The seeomd jMfto maintained that, ainop the poifren had seTeral times taken up 
amu to bumble the Bonrbons, and in particular to prerept Louis XIV. from secu« 
ring the crown of Spätn for his grandiion, ao fiur from calHng them to our aid, we 
ougnt, on the contrary, to relnadle the aeal of the dor^, the devotion of|he nobility, 
the Jove of the people, for the King, and Iqm np tkne tn queBkig a famüff qtutrrd, of 

which foretgnera migbt, perfaapa, be tempt^ to take adrantage It was^ to this 

fatal division amonj[ tbe leadera of the emigration, aud to the nnakilfiihiess or the 
treacheiy of the miniatefB of Lonta XYL, that the rovolutioniats owed tbeir fint ano- 
oeMes. I will ge atiU farther, and aasert that it was not the Na^tion»! AsKmbly whidi 
effected the R^olution, bnt thos^ who were about the King and the pirincea. I 
maintain that the miBistei« deliTered up Louis XVI. t/o the enemies of rojal^, as 
eertain dabblen bare detivered up the prinoes and Louis XVIH. to the enemiea of 
France. I maintain that the majority of the courtiers about Louis XVI. and I^nia 
XVllL, and the prinoeaof theirbouse, were andere ekartaitan$,TeaipoHtkaieun*uAs; 
(hat to tbeir listlessneas, their cowardice, or tbeir treason, are to be imputod all the 
caUmities which Frmnoe bas suffered, and those which stiQ tbieaten tbe world. If I 
joad bome a ffreat name, and had belonged to the Council of the Bourbons, I should 
not have olitUved the idea that a horde of baae and cowardly brigands, none of whom 
hnve displayed any kiud of genius or superior talent, diouM bare contrived to 
overthrow the throne, to establish their domination over several powerfiil statea of 
Enropcj, and to make the woiW tremble. When this idea baunts me. I bnry royseif 
IM the obscurify ofmy Station, that Jt may sereen me from eensure, es it bas wimhelJ 
flom me the power to arrest the progross ofthe Revolution.'* 
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hly with moledicüon. Mauxy uttered bis usual ericf. Manou calmlj 
replied to all the reproaches brought against the Asaemblj, and said 
that it could not reaaoQaUy b^ acciMed of an intention to abolish the 
Catliolic religion, at the yeiy moment when it wa» siaking the cost of 
it3 fi^orship an item in the public ezpenditure. He propoeued, tliere- 
€»re, to pa98 to tbe order of tbe daj« Dom Cferle was persuaded to 
vitbdraw bis uiotiou, aud ezcuMd bimself for baring excited such a 
tumult M. de la Rochefoucault submitted a motion differentlj 
worded, wbieh succeeded that of Henou. Aij^ at oßce a member of 
the right side complained that tbe. Assambly wivi uot firee. He cijled 
upon Lafajette» and inquired whj he had doubled tbc guard. Tbe 
motive was not suspected, and it was not tbe left aide that could be 
airaid of tbe people, for it was not bis own friends that Lafajette sought 
to protect. Tbis appeal increased tbe tumult | the discussion never« 
tbeless continued. In tbe course of tbe debate Louis XIV. was men* 
tioned* " I am not surprised/' exdaimed MirabeaUi " that reference 
should be made to the reign in wbicb tbe edict of Nantes was revoked ; 
but consider that, firom mis tribune wbence I address you, I see that 
fatal Window, wbere ß king, tbe murderer of bis sufc|}ects, mingling . 
wordly interests with those of ralipion» gave tbe signal for tbe mAS^acre 
of St. Bartholomew !*' Tbis temble apostrophe did not put an end to 
the discussion« It lasted some time longer» and tbe motion of tbe 
Duke de la Rochefoucault was finally adopted. Tiie Assemblj 
declared that its ^ntiments were known, but that, out of legard for 
tbe libertj of conscience, it i^eitber could nor ought to delibcrate on 
tbe motion submitted to it 

Scarcelj bod a few dajs elapsed befoie a new enedient was em* 
plojred to threaten and to dissolve tbe Assemblj. Tbe new Organi- 
zation of tbe lungdom was completcid ; tbe people were about to be 
convoked to elect tlieir roagistrates, and it was conceiTed that thej 
might as well cboöse at the same time new deputies instead of those 
wbo composed the Assemblj then sitting. Tbis plan, proposed and 
diacussed before, had alreadj been rf|j[ected. It was again brought 
forward in April, 1790. Some of |be instructions limited tbe powcrs 
to one jear; and tbe deputies had actuallj been oearlj a jear assem- 
Ued. Thjey bad me'^ in Maj, 1789,. and it wl^ njow near the month 
of April, I790L Tbougb the Instructions had been annuUed, and they 
liod bound tbemselves not to separate before the completion of the 
eopstitution, these men, for wbon^ there was neitber decree passed 
nor oalh takon, proposed to hßjo other deputies elccte^t and {q gi^e 
up their pktccs to them. 

Maury, churged to propose tbis mea^ure, pli^yed bis part with more 
ofisurance than eyer, but with more address thim usiial. He appeale^ 
to the sovcreignty of the people, and uaßd that they could no longcr 
put tbemselves in the place of the nation, fmd jprobng powers whicb 
were but tcmponuy. ^e asked by wbat rigbt. ^ley h^d invested 
tbemselves with soveroigii attribute«; be insisied tbat this distinction 
between the legislative and constituent power was a cbimerical dis- 
tinction; that a Bovereign Convention cquld not ezist untess in the 
ül^enoe of all governn^ent ; and tbat, if tb« As«ev^ were tbat'co« . 
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^ntion, it had otilj to depose the King, and to declare the throne 
vacänt. Loud cries intemipted these words, and expressed the gene- 
ral Indignation. Miraheau then rose with dignity. " We are asked,*^ 
said he, ^* since vrhtit time the deputies of the people have become a 
National Convention. I answer, from t]ie day wheu, finding the 
entrj to their seats encompassed hj soldiers, they went and niet la 
the iirst place where they could assemble, to swear to perish rather 
than to betray and abandon the pghta of the nation. On that day, 
the nature of our powers, whate?er they were, was changed. Be 
the powers that we have ezercised what they may, our eiForts, our 
labours, have legitimated them. The adhesion of the whole natioii 
has sanctified them. All of you recoUect tlie expression o^ that great 
man of antiquity, who had neglected the legal forms for saving tho 
country. Called upon by a factious tribune to say if he had obsenred 
the laws, he replied, * I swear that I have saved the country.' Gen« 
tienien,** added Miraheau, addressing the deputies of the commons, 
" I swear that you have saved France !" 

At this magnificcnt oath, says Ferneres, the whole Asserobly, as if 
under the influence of a sudden inspiration, closed the discussion, 
nnd resolved that the electoral bodies should not proceed to the elee- 
tiou of new deputies. 

Thus was this new soheme frustrated, and the Assembly enabled 
to proceed with its labours. Disturbances nevertheless continued 
throughout Frartce. The commandant De Voisin was murdercd hy 
the people. The forts of Marseilles were seizcd by the national 
guard. Commotions originating in a different spirit took place at 
Nimes and Montauban. Emissaries from Turin had excited the 
Catholics ; they had delivered addresses, in which they declared the 
monarchy in danger, and insisted that the Catholic religion should 
be declared the religion of the State. A royal proclamation had in 
vain replied. They had rejoined. The Protestants had come to 
blows with the Catholics ou the subject ; and the latter, waiting in 
vain for the promised aid from Turin, had been at length repulsed. 
Several of the national guards had ßet themselves in.motion to assist 
the patriots against the insurgents ; the combat had thus comraenced, 
and the Count de Mirabeau, the declared adversary of bis illustrioufl 
brother, annOuncing the civil war from the tribtine^ seemed by bis 
motions, his gestures, and bis words, tö excite it amidst the Assembly. 

Thus, while the more moderate deputies strove to alJay the revo- 
hitionary ardour, an indiscreet Opposition excited a fever, which 
repose might have .reduced, and furnished the most vehement popu- 
lär orators with pretexts. The violence of the clubs increased in 
conscquence. That of the Jacobins, the offspring of the Breton 
club, at first established at Versailles, afterwards at Paris, surpassed 
the others in nurabers, talents, and violence. Its sittings were fre- 
quented like those of the Assembly itself. Herc met the principal 
populär deputies, sind herö the most obstinate of them found excite- 
ments. Lafayette, with a view to counteract this terrible influence^ 
had combined with Bailly and the most enlightened men to form 
«nother club, called the club of 1789. and subsequently that of the 
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Feuillons. But the remedj was povrerless. An assemblnge of a 
hundrcd cool, well-informed persona, could not attract the niultitude, 
like the club of the Jacobins, where all the populär passions were 
allowed füll scope. To shut up the clubs would have been the opiy 
course ; but the court had too little iränknesB, and ezcited too little 
mistrust, for the populär party to think of resorting to Buch anexpe* 
dient. The Lameths were at the head of the club of the Jacobins. 
Mirabeau was as often at the one as at the other ; and it was evideift 
to everj one that bis place was between all the parties» An pccasion 
soon occurred, on which he assumed a more decided character, and 
gained a memorable advantage for monarchjr. 

'Xhe French revolution began to attract the attention of foreign 
sovereigns; its language was so lofty, so firm, and it had a character 
of such generalitj, that foreign princes could not but be alarmed at 
it. Up to this time it niight bave been taken for a temporaiy agita- 
tion ; but the success of the Assembly, its firmness, its unexpectcd 
constancy, and, above all, the prospect which it held fortb to France, 
and to tdl nations, could not fail to draw upon it both respect and 
hatred, and to engage tlie notice of cabinets. Europa was then di- 
yided between two great hostile leagues ; the Anglo-Prussian league 
on the one band, and the imperial courts on the other. 

Frederipk WJliiaq:i had succeeded the great Frederick to the throne 
of Prussia. This prince, fickle and weak, renouncing the politics of 
bis illustrious predecessor, had forsaken the alliance of France for 
tliat of England. United witfi the latter power, he had formed that 
famous Anglo-Prussian league, which attenipted such great thines, 
and executed none of them ; which excited Sweden, Poland, an'd tlie 
Forte, against Russia and Austria, then abdndoned all those whom it 
liad so excited, and even assisted in despoiling them hy the partitiou 
of Poland. 

The plan of England and Prussia united, had been to ruin Riissia 
and Austria, bj raising against them Sweden, whore reigned the chi- 
ralrous Gustav us, Poland groaning ander a former partition, and the 
Porte smarting from Russian invasions. The particular intention 
of England, in this league, was, without deqlaring war against France, 
to revenge herseif for the assistance afibrdedto the American eolonies* 
8he had found the means of doing so in setting the Turks and the 
Aussians at variance. France could not remain acuter between these 
two nations, without alienating the Turks, who reckoned upon her, 
and mthout losing her commercial preponderance in the Leyant On 
the other band, bj taking part in the war, she should lose the allianaa 
of Russia, with which she had just concluded a most advantageous 
treaty, which ensured her supplies of timber, and of all the articles 
tbat the North fumishes in abundance for the navy. Thus in either 
case France must sustain injury. Meanwhile England was equipping . 
her forces, and preparing to employ them according to circumstances* 
Moreoyer, observing the derangement of the finances ander the No« 
tables, and the populär excesses under the Constituent Assembly, 
she coQceived that she should bave no occasion for war ; and it has 
beenthought that she would bave been better pleased to destroy 
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France by means ot int^fnal dbtufbandefi tbnn b/ arms^ Hence slm 
has aiwajs been ebarged whh encburaging our dissensions. 

Thifl Anglo-Prtifisian league had occasioned some battles to be 
fottght, Mtk dottbtful succesB. Gudtavus had extrlcated hiinself like 
a hero from a poflition into which be bad broughtbimself like an adren^ 
tnren Holland, which bad risen agalnsttbe stadtbolder,had been again 
aubjectied to bim b^ Englhh intrigues and Prüssian armfes. Engleaid 
ba4 tbafl skilfully deprived France of a povrerful maritime alliance ; 
and the Pmssian monarch, who souglit triumphs of ranitj onlj, had 
revenged an outraee comraitted bjtne states of Holland againdt the 
wife of the stadtholdery who was. hid own sister» Poland completed 
her Constitution, and was aboüt to take ap arms. Turkey had been 
beäteh bj Russin. Mennwhtle the death of Joseph H., fimperor of 
Austria, which bappened in Januarj, 1790, had changed the aspect of 
tbings. He had been succeeded hy Leopold, that enlightened and 
pacäc prince, wbose bappj reign had bledsed Tuscaiiy. Leopold, 
derer aa be was wise, wished to put an end to the war ; abd in order 
to succeed the better, he emplojed the resources of seduction, which 
iiad such pö#er over the fickle Imagination of Frederick William» 
Representations were made to that prince, picturing the blessings of 
peacei the enls of war which had so long pressed hea^ily upon bis 
people, and, lostlj, tlie dangers of the French rerolütion, which pro» 
tlmmed such mischieTou« principles. Ideas of absolute power were 
awakened within bim ; he was even led to conceive hopes of chas» 
tising the French revolutionists, ns be had chastised those of Holland* 
He snflfered himself to be persuaded at the momeüt he was about to 
reap the advantages of that league, so boldly planned hj bis minister 
Hertzberg. 

It wai in July, 1790, that pence was signed at Reichenbach. Th 
August Russia made her*s with Sweden, and then had to cope only 
with Poland, which was far from formidable, and the Turks, who 
Were beaten at aH points. We shall hö^ce hereafter these rarioui 
erents. Thus then the attention of the powers was almost exclusivelj 
directed to the French revolutiön. Some time before tbe conclusion 
of peace between Prussia and Leopold, when the Anglo^Prussian 
leagne threatened tbe two imperial courts, and secretlj injured France, 
aswell as Spain, our constant and faithful ally, some English vesseli 
were seized by the Spaniards in Nootka Sound. Warm remon» 
strances were made, and followed up by a general armament in the 
English ports* Spain, appenling to treaties, immediately applied to 
France for assidtance, and Louis XVL ofdered the equipment of fif- 
tei^n saiK* England was accused of wishing, on this occasion, to 
inisrease our embarrassments. The clobs of London, it is true, had 
sereral times complimented the National Assembly, but tbe cabinet 
left ä few pbilanthropists to indulge in these pbilosophic effusions» and 
Wa^ meanwbile paying, it is 6aid, those astonisbins; agitators who op» 
peored erery where, and gave so much trouble to the national guards 
of the kingdom. 

The distorbanced were still greater at *the moment of the general 
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ftrmainent, and people could not help perceiving a connexion be- 
tween the threats of England and a renewal of the commotions 
Lafajette, in particular, who never spoke in the Asscmblj but ob 
fubjects which concerned the public tranquillit/, denounced from the 
tribune a secret influence. " I t^annot forbear directing the attention 
of the Assemblj,** said he, *^ to that new Fermentation which manh 
featB itaelf Crom Strasburg to Nimes, and from Brest to Toulon, and 
which the enemies of the people would in vain attribute to them« 
since it bears all the characteristics of a secret influence. If we talk 
of establishing departments, the countrj is laid waste» If neigh« 
bouring powers begin to arm, disturbances immediately break out 
in our ports and in our arsenals/* Several commandants had iu fact 
been murdered, and either through accident or design, the best officers 
in our na?7 had been sacrificed. The English ambassador had been 
directcd bj bis court to repel these imputations. But eyerj one 
knows what confidence is due to such messages« CaJonne, too, had 
written to the King,* to justify England ; but Calonne's testimonj in 
farour of a foreign country was liable to sus{»cion/ He urged to no 
purpose that everj czpense is known in a representatiTe governroent, 
that eren secret expenses are at least acknowledged as such, and that 
there was no item of that kind in the English budgets. Experience 
has proTed that even responsible ministers are never without money. 
The most that can be said is, that time, which reveals everj thing, has 
revealed nothing on this head, and that Necker, whose Situation 
qualified him u> judke, never believed in this secret influence.t 

The King, as we nave just seen, had notified to the Assembly the 
equipment of fifleen sail of the line, thinking that it would approve of 
that measure and vote the necessary supplies. The Assembly gave the 
most favourable reception to the message, but perceived that it involved 
a constitutional question, which it behooved it to resolve, before it re« 
plied to the King. *^ The measures are taken," said Alexandre La* 
meth ; " our discussion cannot delaj them ; we must therefore first de> 
cide whetherthe King or the Assembly shall be invested with the right 
of making peace or war." It was, in fact, almost the last important pre« 
rogative to be determined, and one of those which could not but excito 
the strengest interest« The imaginations of men were filied with the 
blundersofcDurts; and thej were againstleavingtothe throne the power 
of plunging the nation into dangerous wars, or disbonouring it bj baso 
compromises. Nevertheless, amoug all the duties of governm^nt, the 
making of war and peace is that which involves the most actioa, and 
over which the executive power ought to exercise the most hifluence ; 
it is that in which it must be left most libertj, that it may act fireel/ 
and'properlj» The opinion of Mirabeau, who was said tö have beea 
ffoincd by the court, was known beforehand« The ooportunity was 
favourable for wresting from the orator bis inuch*en?ied popularity* 

* See V Arrtnoke de Fer, No. 95. Letter from Calotino tothe Eioff, dp.ted Apri.^ 
9, 1790. 

* See what Madame de Stae lajrfl in her OmiidhtOitnu nw la JUvoMen Frm 
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The Lameths were aware of this, and liad charged Barnave to cruah 
Mirabeau. The- right aide drew back, as it were, and left the field 
clear for those two riyals. 

The discussion was awaited with iinpatience: it cominenced« 
After several Speakers had thrown opt merelj prelimiuarj ideas, Mi- 
rabeau addressed the Assembly, and placed the question in a new 
liffht War, according to him, is alniost alwajs unforcseen. Hostil- 
ities commence before threats. The King, cliarged with the public 
safetj, ought to repel them, and thus war is begun l^fore the Asseniblj 
has tinie to interfere. The same is the case witli treaties. The King 
alone can seize the proper moment for negotiating, for conferring, for 
disputing with other powers ; the Assemblj can but ratifj the condi- 
tions obtained. In either predicament, the King alone can act, and the 
Assemblj approve or disapproye. Mirabeau therefore thougbt that the 
ezecutire power should be held bound to prosecute the hostil ities 
commenced, and that the legislative power should, as the case uiight 
be, allow the Var to continue, or demand peace. 

Tliis opinion was applauded, because Mirabcau^s opinion alwajs 
was. Barnave neyertheless rose, and, without noticing the other 
Speakers, merely answered Mirabeau. He adniitted that the swörd 
is frequentlj drawn before the nation can be consulted, but he niain- 
tained that hostilities are not war; that the King ought to repel them, 
and, as speedilj as possible, to apprize the Assembly, which then, as 
sovereign, declares its own intentions. Thus the whole difference )ay 
in the words, for Mirabeau gave to the Assembly the right of disapprov- 
ing the war, and requiring peace, Barnave that of alike dcclaring both ; 
but in either case the decision of the Assembly was to be obligatory, 
und Barnave allowed it no more right than Mirabeau. Barnave was 
nevertheless applauded and carried in triumph hy the populace, and 
it was alleged that bis ädversary was sold. A pamphlet, entitled 
** Great Treason of the Count de Mirabeau,*' was hawkcd about the 
streets with loud cries. The occasion was decisive ; every one ex- 
pected an effbrt from the terrible champion. He demanded pemiis- 
sion to replj, obtained it, ascended the tribune in the presence of an 
immense multitude assembied to hear him, and declared, as hc wcnt 
up to it, that he would come down again either dead or victorious. 
" I too," he began, •• have been bome in triumph, and yet they are 
crying to-day, the great treason of the Count de Mirabeau, I 'nccded 
not this ezamplc to leam that it is but a step from the Capitol to the 
Tarpeian rock. Yet these strokes from below shall not stop me in 
my career." After this impressive cxordium, he intimated that he 
should reply to Barnave only, and he thus proceeded : *' Explain your- 
self," Said he to him ; ** you have in your opinion limited the King to 
the notification of hostilities, and you have given to the Assembly 
alone the right of declaring the national will on that point. There I 
iitop you, and recal you to our principles, which share the expression 
of the national will between the Assembly and the King. .... In 
attributing it to the Assembly alone, you have transgressed agaiiist 

the Constitution. I call you to order . . . You answer not I 

ühall continue." 
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'So answer oould in fact be given. Throughout a longreplj, Bar- 
nave remained ezposed to these thuudefing apostrophes. Mirabeau 
auswered him article hj articie, and demonstrated that Barnave had 
not given to the Assemblj any thing more than he had himself giveu 
to it ; but that, bj liraiting the King to a mere notification, he had de- 
privcd }iim of bis uecessarj concurrence in the ezpression of the na- 
tional will. He concluded hy reproaching Barnaye with those culpa- 
ble rivalries between men, who, he said, ought to live like true com- 
rades in arms. Barnare had enumerated the partisans of bis opinion, 
Mirabeau in bis turn mentioned bis. He pointed out among them 
those moderate men, the first founders of the Constitution, and who 
talked to the French of libertj, wliile his base calumniators were 
sucking the milk of courts, (alluding to the Lameths, who had received 
fiivours from the Queen,) " men," added he, " who will boast while 
tlicj live of tlieir friends and of their enetbies." 

Mirabeau's speech gained unanimous applause. There was in the 
Assembly a considerable number of deputies who belonged neither 
to the right nor to the left side, but who, without espousing any par- 
ty, decided upon the Impression of the moment. It was they who 
gaye the victory to genius and reason, because they created a majori- 
ty on which side soever they voted. Barnave would . have replied ; 
the Assembly opposed his Intention, and insisted that the question 
should be put to the vote. Th6 decree of Mirabeau, ably amended by 
Chapelier, had the preference, and was finally adopted to the general 
satisfaction ; for these rivalries did not eztend beyond the circle iu 
which they originated, and the populär party conceived tliat it con- 
quered just as well with Mirabeau as with the Lameths. 

The decree conferred on the King and the nation the right of 
making peace and war. To the King was asaigned the disposal of 
the forces. He was to notify the commencement of hostilities ; to call 
together the Assembly if it was not sitting, and to propose the de- 
cree of peace or war. The Assembly was to deliberate on his ex- 
press proposition, and the King was afterwards to sanction its deliber- 
ation. It was Chapelier, who, by a very judicious amendment, had 
required the ezpress proposition and the definitive sanction. This 
decree, conformable with reason, and with the principles already es- 
tablished, excited sincere joy among the constitutionalists, and foolisli 
hopes among the counter-revolutionists, who imagined that the pub- 
lic mind was about to change, and that this victory of Mirabeau was 
to become their own. Lafayette, who, on this occasion, had joined 
Mirabeau, wrote on the subject to Bouill6, held out to him hopes of 
tranquillity and moderation, and stroye, ashe always did, to reconcile 
him to the ne w order of things. 

The Assembly continued its financial labours. They consisted 
In disposing to the best advantage of the property of the clergy, the 
sale of which, long decreed, could not be prevented, either by pro- 
tests, or by pastoral charges, or by intrigues. To dispossess a too 
powerful body of a great portion of the territory of the kingdom — 
to divide it in the best possible manner, so as to fertilize it by division ; 
CO make landed proprietors of a considerable portion of tiie pcople 
VOL. I. — 19 • 
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vho were not such ; lostlj, to eztinguish by the same Operation tho 
debts of the State and to reftore order in the finances — ^such were the 
objects of the Assembly, and it was too sensible of their utilitj to be 
deterred bj obstacles. The Assembly had abeady ordered the sale 
of crown and church propeity to tlie amount of four hundred millions, 
but it was necess^ry to find means to dispose of these possessions 
without lowering their value by putting them up to sale all at once. 
Bailly proposed, in the name of the municipality of Paris, a plan 
that was ably concei?ed, namely, to transfer these possessions to tlie 
inunicipalities, which should purchase them in a mass, for the pur- 
pose of selling them again by degrees, so that the sales of the whole 
might not take place at once. The municipalities not hanng fiinds 
to pay immediately, should gi?e bills at a certain date, and the cre- 
ditors of the State were to be paid with bans on communes, which 
they were required to pay off in succession. These baru^ which in 
the discussion were caUed municipal paper, furnished the first idea of 
the assignats. 

In following up Bailly*8 plan, the Church property was invaded ; 
it was to be divided araong the communes, and the ereditors were to 
be brought nearer to their pledge by acquiring a claim npon the mu- 
nicipalities, histead of having a claim upon the State. The guaran- 
tees would therefore be augmented, since the payment was to be 
brought nearer ; it would even depend upon the ereditors to effect 
it themselves, since with these bons or assignats they couid acquire a 
proportionable ralue in property put up to sale. Thus a great deal 
would have been done for them. But this is not all. Thej might 
not choose to conyert their bons into land, either from scrupies or 
from any other motive. They would then be obliged to Keep their 
bans, which, as they could not circulate likb money, would be mere 
unpaid obligations. There remained but one more measüre to be 
taken, which was, to give to these bons or obligations the faculty of 
circulation. They would then become really and truly money, and 
tlie ereditors, being enabled to pay wich them, would be actually re- 
imbursed. Another consideration was decisive. There was a scar* 
city of specie. This was attributed to the emigration which carried 
away a great 'deal of ready money, to the payments that had to be 
made to foreigners, and lastly to malevolence. . The real cause was 
the want of confidence occasioned by the disturbances. Specie is 
apparent by the cirSuIation. When confidence preyails, the activity 
of the ezchange is extreme ; mouey moves about rapidly, is seen 
every where, and is belieTed to be more considerable because it is 
raore serviceable ; but when political commotions create alarm, capi- 
tal languishes, specie moves slowly ; it is freqaently hoarded, and 
complaints are unjustly made of its absence. 

The desire to proyide a Substitute for metallic specie, which the 
Assembly considered scarce, by putting into the hands of the eredit- 
ors, something better than a dead Obligation, and the necessity of 
siipplying amultitude of other urgent wants, caused the forced curren- 
' cy of money to be^given to these bons or assignats. The creditor was 
thereby paid, since he could ob4ge others to take the paper which be 
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tiad received, and thus supply all his wanU. If he did not cboode trt 
purchase laiids, tlioae whö had takeu- the circulating paper of him 
"vould eventually buy tkeni. Tke assigaats wliich should come in 
hy tbis method were to be burned; thus the lands of the clergj 
would 8oon be distribated^ and the paper suppressed. The assignats 
Lore i Uterest at so mach per day, and acquired value hy remaining 
in tlie hands of those who held them. 

The clergj, viewiug this measure as an Instrument of execution 
against its possessions, strongly opposedit Its noble and other allies, 
adverse to every thing that facilitated the progresd of the revolutiori>, 
opposed it also and cried out against papef-money. The naine of 
Law was brought forward, and the memory of his bankruptcy re^ 
vived. The comparison, howe^er, was not jast| because the value 
of Law's paper-money depended on tlie profits to be gained by the 
India Company, while that of the assignats was founded on a territo- 
rial capital, real and easily eonvertible. Law had coinmitted consid- 
crable frauds on the courti and hadjgreatly exceeded the presumed 
aniount of the Company's capital. The Assembly, on the contrary, 
could not believe that, with the new forms which it had just establish- 
ed, such errors could take place. Lastly, the amount of the assig- 
nats createdf formed but a very small portion of the capital allotted 
to tkeni. But it is true enough that paper^ however safe^ is not likc 
mpncy, a reality, or according to Bailly*s expression, ** a physical ac- 
tuality." Specie carries its own value along with it Paper» oii the 
contrary, requires one raore Operation, a purchase of land, a reäliza- 
tioik It must therefore be below specie, and as soon as it is below 
it, money, which nobody will give for paper, b hoarded, and at length 
disappears. If, inoreoTer, abuses in Ithe adiniuistration of the pro- 
perty, and in moderate' issues of paper, destroy the proportion be- 
tween the circnlaüng medium and the capital, confidence yanisbes ^ 
the nominal value b retained, but the real value ceases ; he who gives 
this conventioual money robs liim who receives it, and a great crises 
ensues. All thb was possible enough, and with more, experience 
would have appeared certdin. As a financial measure, the issue of 
assignats was therefore highly censurable ; but it was necessary as a 
political measure ; for it supplied urgent wants, and divided property 
without the aid of an agrarian law. The Assembly, therefore, had 
no reason to hesitate ; and, in spite of Maury and his partisans, it 
dccreed four hundred millions of forced assignats with interest. 

Necker had long since lost the confic^&ce of the King, the former 
^eferencc of his coUeagues, and the enthusiasm of the nation.* 

* " In pawing throagh Geneva» the First Constü bad aa interview with M. Neck^ 
er. I know not faow it happened, bot at the time he did not epeak to me of this in- 
lerview. However, I vns curioni to know what he tbonghtof a man who had ac- 
quired so rauch eelebrity in France. One evening, when we were talking, first of 
one thing, and then of another, I maaaged to tarn the cenversation on that subiect. 
" M. Necker," said he, '' appears to me very far below his reputation. He did uot 
eqfnd the idea I had forraed of him. I tried all I could to get him to talk, bat he 
said nothing remarkable. He is an ideologist— a banker. It is impossible that such 
a mao, ean have any^ but narrow views; and be^ides, all celebrated people lose on n 
«lose view/'-^Sdumeniie'« JJfeniMri ^ No^poUon, E. 
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Engrossed by his calculations he sometimes entered into 
trlth the Assemblj. Uis reserve for eztraordinory ezpenses occasion- 
ed a demand for the production of the red book, the famoiu register, 
contaiDing, it was said, a Ibt of all the secret disbursemenu. Louis 
XVL complied with poin, and caused neals to be put upon the leares 
in which were entered the expenses of his predecessor, Louia XT. 
The Assemblj respected bis delicacj, and confined itself to the ex- 
penditure of the current reign. Nothing personally concenüng the 
King was found. Everj prodigalitj had been for the benefit ofcour- 
tiers. The Lameths were found down for a gratuity of sixtj thoa- 
sand francs, granted bj the Queen for their education. Thej sent 
back that sum to the public exchequer. The pensions were reduced 
according to the twofold proportion of serricea and the fomier con- 
dition of the persons. ' The Assembly showed in every point the great- 
est moderation. It petitioned the King to fix the civil list himself, 
and it voted by Hcclamation the twenty-five millions which he de- 
manded. 

The Assembly, strong in its number, in Ss inteDigence, in its pow- 
er, in its resolutions, had conceived the immense plan of regenerating 
all the departments of the State, and it had just framed the new ju- 
dicial System. It had distributed the courts in the same manner as 
the local administrations, by districts and departments. The judges 
were left to the populär election. This last measure had been strong- 
ly opposed. Political metaphysics had been again enlisted on this 
occasion to prove that the judicial power was dependent on the execu- 
tive, and that the King onght to appoint the judges. Reasons had 
been found on both sides ; but the only one that should have been 
given to the Assembly, which was on the point of making a mon- 
archy, was that royalty, successively stripped of its prerogatives, be- 
comes a mer.e magistracy, and the State a republic. But to say what 
monarchy was would have been too bold,requiring concessions which 
a nation never consents to make in the first moment of its awaking. 
The fault of nations is to demand either too much or nothing. The 
Assembly sincerely wished well to the King ; it was fuU of deference 
for him, and manifested it on eyerj occasion^ but it was attached to 
the person, and, without being aware of it, destroyed the thiug.'\ 

After introducing this uniformity into the law, and the administra- 
tion, the Assembly had still to regulate the service of religion, and to 
organize it like all the Qther Systems. Thus, when it had established 
a court of appeal and a superior administration in every department, 
it was natural to place there a bishopric also. How, indeed, could 
certain episcopal sees be sufiered to comprehend fifteen hundred 
Square leagues, whilst others embraced but twenty ;— certain livings 
to be tcn leagues in circumference, whilst others numbered scarcely 
fifteen bouses ; and certain curis to have at the utmost but seven hun 
drcd iivres, whilst there were beneficed ecclesiastics, who possessed 
in&omes of ten and fifteen thousand Iivres 1 

The Assembly, in reforming abuses, was interfering neither witli 
the doctrines of the Church, nor whh the papal authority, since the 
rlrcumscriptions had always belonged to the temporal power. It de- 
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termined, therefore, to form a new division, and to subject, as of old, 
both curSs and bishops to the populär election. Here it was encroach- 
ing on the temporal power alone, since it was the King who chose, 
and the Pope who instituted the.ecclesiasticai dignitaries. This plan, 
which was called the civil Constitution of the clergy, and which drew' 
upon the Assembly more calumny than any thing it had jet done, 
was nevertheless the work of the most pious deputies. It was Camus, 
and other Jansenists, who, desirous of inyigorating religion in the 
State, strove to bring it into harmonj with the new laws. It is cer- 
tain that, justice being every where eise re-established, it would have 
been stränge had it not also been introduced into the ecclesiastical 
administration. With the exception of Camus, and some others of 
his stamp, the members of the Assembly, educated in the school of. 
the philosophers, would have treated Christianity iike all other reli- 
gions admitted into the State, and would not haye bestowed a thdught 
upon it. Thej entertained sentiments which in our present social 
State it is usual not to combat, even when we do not share them. 
They supported therefore the religious and sincerely Christian i plan 
of Camus. The clergy opposed it, alleging that it eiy^roached on 
the Spiritual authority of the Pope, and appealed to Ronie. The 
principal basds.of the plan were nevertheless adopted, and, immedi- 
ately presented to the King, who asked for time that he might refer 
to the high Pontiff. The King, whose enlightened religion recog- 
nised the wisdom of this plan, wrote tö the Pope, with a sincere de- 
sire of obtaining his assent, and thus overtlirowing all the objections 
of the clesgy. We shall presently see what intrigues prevented the 
siiccess of his wishes. 

The month of July approached. It was nearly a year since the 
Bastile was taken, sinc^ the nation had seized all power, since it had 
announced its intentions by the Assembly, and> ezecuted them itself, 
or caused them to be ezecuted under its superintendence. The 14th 
of July was considered as the day which had commenced a new era, 
and it was resolved that its anniversary should be celebrated with 
great festivity. The provinces and the towns had already set the ez- 
ample of confederating, to resist with united strength the enemies of 
the Revolution. , The municipality of Paris proposed for the 14th of 
luly a general federation of all France, which should be celebrated in 
the heart of the capital by the deputies of all the national guards and 
of all the Corps of the army. This plan was hailed with euthusiasm, 
and immense preparations were made to' render the festival worthy 
of its object 

Other nations, as wo have seen, had long tumed their eyes upon 
France. The sovereigns began to hate and fear, the people to es- 
teem us. A party of foreign enthusiasts appeared before the Assem- 
bly in the costume of their respcctive nations. Their spokesman, 
Anaeharsis Clootz, by birth a Prussian, a man of wayward ima- 
|[ination, demanded, in the name of the human race, to be admitted 
into the Föderation.* These seenes, which appear ridiculous tn 

* ^ J. B. De Clootz, a PraMian baroo, known since the Revolution by the nini 
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those who are not eje-witnesBes of them, make a deep hnpresBion 
upoD all whb are. The Assenibly coraplied with the dcmand, and the 
Presideut replied to these fareigners that thejr should be admitted, in 
Order that tbey might be able to relate to their countrymen what ihej 
had Seen, and to make them acquainted with the joys and the bleas- 
ings of liberty. 

The emotion caused bj this ^cene produced another. An eques- 
trian statue of Louis XIV. reprjßsented bim trampling upon the image 
of seyeral conquered provinces. " In the dajs of liberty,** ezclaim- 
cd one of tbe Lamethsj " these monuments of slavery ought not to 
be endured. It is not üt that die peopie of Franche-Comt6, when 
they come to Paris, should see their image thus enchained/* Maury 
opposed a measure in itself unimportant, bat which it was necessary 
to coDcede to the public enthusiasm. At the sanie moment a mem- 
her proposed to aboJish tbe titles pf count, marquis, baron, See. ; to 
prohibit liveries ; in ahort, to suppreßs all hereditary titles. Youn^ 
Montmorenci seconded^ the motiou. A noble asked what tliey would 
Substitute for the words, ** SyLcix a oqe was create^ couiit for servicea 

nf AnaclaxBifl Cloots^^as boi?? at Clevea on the SMth of June, 1755, and became 
the possessor of a coosiderable fortone, which he diasipated by his miflcondoct. He 
was not destitute of abtiity, byt was half-crazed by his fknatical love of liberty, and 
hin constant habit of poring over tbe works of Gennan metaphysicians. As he was 
tl^e nephew of Corneüoa Pair, aotbor of several worb;ß, he tboucht he must also be 
n writer. He travelled in di^rent part» of Europe, and particularlY cnltiyated the 
Kociety of Bnrke, who was then a member of the Opposition in the English parlia- 
tnent. Daring tbe French Revolution, Clootz made himself notorious by tne ab- 
surd extravagante of hia conduot liie maagaarade, fcnown by the name of the 
*- Embassy of the Human Race,' was the first acene in which he attracled attention. 
He appeared on tbe Idth of June» 1790, ai the bar of the National Assembly, foUow* 
cd by aconsiderable body pf Parisian porters in foreign dresses, whoni he preaented 
as deputies from allnationa. He styled himself the ' Oratorof äie human race/ and 
requested to be admitted to«he Federation, which was agreed to. On the 22d of Jan- 
nary, 1792, he wrote aletlar to tb^ ^gjialat^Fe Aaaembly, beginning thus : * Tbe ora- 
tor of the human race to the legislatnre of the human race sends greeting.' On the 
21st of April he delivered a ridSculous tirade at the bar relative to the deaaration of 
war against the King of Hnngaiy and Bohemia ; proposed to the Assembly to adhere 
for a year to a strict regimen ; uid tnded byofienn^, whaf be called, a patriotic gtft 
of twelve thousand livres. if e in coBsequenoe obtiuned the honour of a seat amon^ 
the members. On the 12th of August he came to con|;ratulate the Assembly an 
tiic events of the lOth, and offered to raise a Prussian legion. On the 27th, he beg- 
^ed the Assembly to seta price on Ihe beads of the King of Pruasia and the Duke 
vf Brunswick, and deUvered a long apeeck, in whioh tbe fotfowiiig eipressiooa oc- 
curred : ' Charles IX. bod a auccesapr ; Louia will have none/— ' Ypu know how 
to value the heads of philosophers ; a price yet remaii^ to bc set on tliose of ty- 
rants.'—'My heart is French, and my soul sans-culotte.' The hatred of this fimatie 
against the Christian religion was as fervent as that which he entertained «gainst tbe 
mouarchy. In September» 1792, be was depujbed frpm tbe Owe to tbe Convention» 
whcro hc voted for the death* of Louis XVI. m the name of tbe human race ! In the 
same year he published a work entitled ' The Universal Repnbiic,' wherein be luid 
it down as a principle ' that the peopie was the sovereign of the world — nay, 
(hat it was God!' — ' that fools alone believed in a Bupreme Being!' 4tc. He aoon 
aflerwards feil nnder the ausnicion of {Lobespierre, was arrested aa a Hebertist, aud 
condemncd to death on the 24tb of March, 1794. He died with grcat firmness, and, 
on his way to execution, lectured Hebert on materialism, ' to prevent him/ es he 
said, * from yieldinff to religions feelinga in his last moments.' He even asked te 
be executed after all his aocomplices, in order that he might have time ' to establiah 
caitaia principles during tba fiui of their heada.' ^'-BiograghU MfltUrm El. 
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rendered to the State?" — " Let it merely be said," replied Lafayette, 
** that on such a daj such a person sayed the State." The motion 
was carried, notwithstanding the eztraordinärj irritation of the no- 
bility, which was more galled hy the abolition of its titles than by the 
more substantiai losses which it had sustained since the coxnmence- 
inent of the ReTolution. The more moderate portion of the Assera- 
bly had proposed that, in abolislüng tit]es, those who chose to retain 
thero, should be at hbertj to do so. Lafajette lost no time in appri- 
siug tiie couit before the decree was sanctioned, and advised thut it 
shouJd be sent back to the Assembly, which would consent to ainend 
it ; but the King instantly gave his sanction, in which some tliought 
thej could discover the.disingenuous intention of driving tliings to 
extremities. 

The object of the Federation was the civic oath. It was discusscd 
whether the federalists and tlie Assemblj should take the oath to the 
King, or whether the King, considered as the highest public function- 
aij should swear with all the others at the altar of the country. The 
latter course was preferred. Thus did the Assembly put etiquette in 
complete harmony with the laws, and the King would be no more in 
the ceremony than he was in the Constitution. The court, which was 
constantly conceiving distrust of Lafayette, was alanned at a rumour 
that was circulated, purporting that he was about to be appointed 
commandant of all the national guards of the kingdom. .It was but 
natural that those who did not know Lafayette should feel this dis- 
trust ; and his enemies, of all parties, strove to augment it. How, in 
fact, could it be supposed, tliat a man possessing such popularity, at 
the head of a considerable force, would not abuse it 1 Nothing, how- 
erer, was fcuther from his intention ; he had resolved to be nothing 
but a Citizen« and, whether from virtue or welt-judged ambkion, the 
merit is the same« Human pride must be placed somewhere — ^it is 
virtue to place it in doing what is right. 

Lafayette, in order to remove the alarm of the court, proposed that 
one and the same person should not conunand more than the guard 
of one department« The motion was carried by acclamntiou, and 
the disinterestedness of the general was warmly applauded. La- 
fayette was nevertheless charged with the whole arrangement of the 
festival, and appointed chief of the Federation, in his quality of com- 
mandant of the Parisian guard. 

The day approached, and the preparations were carried on with 
great activity. The ceremony was to take place in the Champ do 
Mars, a spacious area, extending from the Military School to the 
bank of the Seine. It had been planned to remove the carth from tlic 
centre to the sides, so as to form an amphitheatre capable of contain- 
ing*the mass of spectators. Twelve thousand labourers were kcpt at 
work without intermission, and yet it was apprehended that the Oper- 
ations could not be finished by the 14th. The inhabitants then pro- 
posed to assist the workmen« In an instant the whole population 
vrere transformed into labourers. Churchmen, soldiers, pcrsons uf 
all classes, took up the spade and the pickaxe. Elegant females 
themselves lent a band. The enthusiasm soon becamc generaL 
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The people repaired to the spot by sections, with banners of different 
coloiir8,'nnd to the sound of drums. On arriving^, they miiigled and 
worked together. At nightfall, on a given sigiiai, each rejoined bis 
Company, and returned to bis home. This fraternal barmonj pre- 
vniied tili the work was finisbed. Meanwhile, the federalists kept 
arriving, and they were received with the greatest kindness and bos- 
pitality. The entliusiasm was general, in spite of th^ alann wbich tbc 
very small number of persons who remained inaccessible to emotions 
8trove to excite. It was said that the brigands meant to take ad- 
vantage of the moment when the people should be at the Federation 
to plunder the city. It was insinuated that the Duke of Orleans, who 
had returned from London, entertained sinister designs. l'he na- 
tional gayety was nevertheless undiminished, and no faith was put in 
any of tliese evil forebodings. 

The 14th at length arrived. All the federate deputies of the pro- 
vinces and the army, ranged ander their Chiefs and their banners, set 
out from tlie Place of the Bastille and proceeded to the Tuileries. 
The deputies of B6arn, in passing the Place de la Feronnerie, where 
Henry iV. was assassinated, paid bim a tribute of respect, which, in 
tlüs ryoment of emotion, was expressed by tears. The federalists, on 
their arrival in the garden ofthe Tuileries, received iuto their ranks the 
municipality and the Asserably. A battalion of boys, armed like their 
l'atliers, preceded the Assembly. A body of old men followed it, and 
thud revived the memory of ancient Sparta. The procession moved 
forwiird amidst the shouts and applause of the people. The quays 
werc lined with spectators. The houses were covered with theni. A 
Ijridire thrown in a fewdaysacross the Seine, and strewed with flowers, 
led from one bank to the other, facing the scene of the Federation. 
T]ie procession crossed it^ and each took his place. A magnificent 
auiphitheatre, formed at the farther extremity, was destined for the 
national autKorities. The King and the president sat bcside one an- 
other on similar seats, sprinkled with golden fleurs-de-lis. Behind the 
King there was an elevated balcony for the Queen and the court. 
The niinisters were at some distance from the King, and the deputies 
ranged on either side. Four bundred thousand spectators occupied 
tiie lateral amphitheatres. Sixty thousand armed federalists performed 
their evolutions in the intermediate spuce ; and in the centre, upon a 
base twenty-five feet high, stood the altar of the country. Three 
hundred priests, in white surplices and tricoloured scarfs, covered 
the Steps, and were to officiate in the mass. 

It was three hours before all the federalists bad arrived. During 
this interval the sky was overcast with clouds, and the rain feil in 
torrcnts. That sky, whose brightness harmonizes so well with hugnan 
joys, refused at this moment serenity and light. One of the batta- 
lions, as it canie up, grounded arms, and conceived the idea t)f form- 
ing a dance. Its example was instantly followed by all the others, 
and in a moment the intermediate space was fiUed by sixty thou- 
sand men, soldiers and Citizens opposing gaiety of heart to the uu- 
favourable weather. At length the ceremony comnienced. The sky 
happily cleared, and threw its brilliancy ovcr this solcmn scene. The 
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Bishop of Autun* began the moss. The choristers accoropanie4 
tbe voice of the prelate ; the cannon mingled with it their solemn 
peals. Divine aervice over, Lafayette alighted from his horse, as- 
cended the steps of the throne, and received the Orders of the King, 
who handed to him the form of the oath, Lafayette carried it to the 
altar. At that moment all the banners waved, every sabre glistened. 
The general, the army, the president, the deputies, cried, " I swear 
it** The King, Standing, with his band outstretched towards the 
altar, said : " I, King of the French, swear to employ the power dele- 
gated to me by the constitutional act of the State, in maintaining the 
Constitution decreed by the National Assembly, and accepted by me.'* 
At this moment, the Queen, moved by the general emotidn, clasped 
in her arms the august child, the heir to the throne, and from the bal« 
cony, where she was stationed, showed him to the assembled nation 
At this movement shouts of joy, attachment, enthusiasm, were ad 
dressed to the mother and the child, and all hearts were hers. At 

* ** Charles Maurice Talleyrand-Perigord, minister for foreign affairs, ci-devant 
bi«hop of Autun, Abb6 of Celles and St. Denis, was born at Paris in 1754, and aa 
depnty firom the clergy of the bailiwick of Autun, joinedthe meeting ofthe commons 
on the opening of the States-General. He combined with natnral ability a great fa- 
cility of laboar aud application. His name, his dignities, and his example, operated 
on a great numbcr of deputies, who were wholly guided by his counsels. On the 
20tli of August, 1789, Tallejrand procured the adoption of au artlcle concerning the 
admission of oll Citizens, witliout distinction, to all ofiices. Three days aflerwards, 
he opposcd the mention of divine worship in the declaration of the rights of man, 
aud maintained that it was in the constitutional act that the holy name of the Catholio 
Teligion ought to be pronouuced. In August, October, aud November, he made 
Speeches on the fiuauces, inone of which he recommended thesale of Church property« 
In Februanr, 1790, he composed the famous address to the French, to rcraind them of 
what the National AssembW had already dono for them, and still iutended to do ; and 
on ^e 14th of July he cefebrated ihe mass of the Federation. On the 29tli of De- 
cember, he published an address to the clergy, giving an account of the motives 
which had induced him to take the constitutional oatli, and ezhorting them to foU 
low his example. In March and November, 1791, he joined the Abb6 Sieyes in de- 
fending the nou-jnring priests. Having been very intimate with Mirabeau, he, in thd 
tribnne in March, 1791, read a lon^ discourse on [nheritances, which that great 
statesman had intrusted to him on bis deathbed, in order that he should communi- 
cate it to the Assembly. Assisted by the Bishops of Lydia and Babylon, Talleyrand 
Cionsecrated the first bishops who were called constitutional, an act which drew upon 
him the displeasure of the conrt of Rome. Afler the Session he was sent to Dn^land 
as private negotiator, in order to conclude a treaty of peace between>the two nations, 
bat failed in his nef otiation. Terrified at the blood which was so lairishly poured 
forth in France, and informcd also that after the lOth of August, 1792, papers had 
been found at the Tuileries which might compromise him, he retired to the United 
States. Aßer the 9th Thermidor, 1794, ne returned to Paris, became a member of 
the National Institute, and in 1797 he entered on the adminstration of foreign affairs. 
From that time he began to acqnire great influence in the govemment, and was one 
of those who contrived the events, of the Idth Brumaire. In 1802, aAer the re- 
establiahment of Catholic worship in France, the First Consul obtained for Talley- 
rand a brief from t^e Pope, which restored him to a secnlar and lay life, and autho- 
rized his marriage with Mrs. Grant." — Biographie Moderne, 

Talleyrand remained in the administration of foreign afiairs, up to the period of 
the disastrous Riissian campaign, when ho began to moke secret overtures— at least 
so it is reported of him by rfapoleon's biographers — to the Bourbons. On the £m- 
pcror^ downfall, he held office fora time ander Louis XVIII., and on the expulsion 
of Charles X., was ap]^ointed ambassador to England by Louis-Philippe. Witnia 
the last two jrears he resigned this appointment, and now lives in comparative n» 
tirement at his chatean. £• 

▼OL, L— 20. 
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rlii? verjr same monient, all France, assembled in the eighty-three 
cliief towns of tbe departnients, took the same oath to love the King 
who would love tliem. In such momeuts, faatred itself is softened, 
pridc gives way, all are happj in the general happiness, and proud 
of the dignitj of all. Whj, alas ! are these pleasures of concord so 
soon forgotten ! ^ 

This august ceremony over, the procession returned, and the peo- 
ple gave themselves up to rejoicings.* These rejoicings lasted several 
duys. A generai review of the federalists was held. Sixtj thousand 
nien were under arms, and exhibited a magnificent sight, at once 
anilitarjr and national. At night Paris was the scene of a charming 
fttt, The principal places of assemblage were the Champs de £ly- 
s6es and the Bastille. Oii the site of this ancient prison, now con- 

* '^ In spite of plottiug aria^ocnits, lazy, hired spademen, aud almostof destiny it- 
felf, (for tnere has beea much nun), tbe Champ de Man on tbe 13ch of Che montfa 
ifl fairiy read v.— The morningcomea, eold for a JoIt one, bat such a festivUj woatd 
make Greenland smile. Tbrough every inlet of that national amphitheatre, (for it 
is a league in circuit, cut witb openingf at dneinterrais), floods in me Uvixi^ throng ; 
Covers without tnmult apaoe after space. Two hundred thousand natriotic men. 
and, twice as good, one bundred tbousand patriotic women, all decken and glorified 
BS one can fancy, sit waiting in tbis Champ de Mara. Wbat a picture, that cirde 
of bright-died bfe, sproad up there on its tnirty-seated slope ; leaningt one wouM 
say, on the tbick umbrage of those avdnue treea, for tbe stems of them are hidden 
by the height; and all beyond itmere greennesi of aummer earth, witb the gleam of 
waters, or white sparMings of «tone edincet . On remoteat steeple and invisible viliage- 
belfry, stand men with spy-glaasea. On the heights of ChaUIot are many-coloured, 
undulatiiig groups; round, and far on, oyer all the circliug heights that iiuboaom 
Paris, it is as one more or less peopled amphitheatre, which äe eye grows dim with 
measuring. Nay, heighta have cannon, and a floatiug battery of cannon La on Ihe 
Seine. VVhen eye faib, aar shall aerve ; and all France properly is but one amphi- 
theatre, for in paved town, and unpaved bandet, men walk listemng, tili tbe mumed 
thuuder sounds audibleon their bonzon,<bat they too may begin swearing and firing. 
But now, to streams of music, come federates enough — for they have assembled on 
the Boulevard St. Antoine, and come marching tbrough tbe city, with their eighty- 
three department banners, apd bleasinga not loud but deep ; comes National Aasem- 
bly and takes seat under its canopy ; comes Royalty, and takes seat on a throne be* 
aide it. And Lafavette, on a white charger ia bere, and all the civic functionariea: 
and the federates form dances tili their atrictly military evolutions and mancsuvres 
can begin. Task not the pen of mortal to deacribe them ; truant ima^ation droopa 
— dedores that it ia not worth while. There ia wheelinff and aweeping to slow, to 
^uick, and double-quick time. Sieur Motier, or Gener^iaaimo Laiayette — for they 
are oue and the^'same, and be ia General of Fraj^ce in the King'a stead for fonr-and- 
twenty hours — must atep forth with that sublime, chivahroua gait of bia; solemnly 
ascend the stepa of the Fatherland's altar, in sight of Heaven and of acarcely-breath- 
ing earth ; and pronounce the oath, * To Kin^, to law, and nation,* in bis own name, 
and tliat of armed France. Wbereat there la waving of banners, and acclaim su^ 
ficient. Tbe National Aasembly must swear, Standing in its place ; the Kin^ him- 
aelf audibly. The King sweara ; and now be the welkin split with vtwUs ; let Citizens 
enfranchised embrace ; armed iederates clang thetr arm« ; above all, that floating 
oattery speak ! It bas spoken— to the four comera of France ! From eminence to 
eminence bursts the thunder, faint heard, loud repeated. From Arras to Avignon— 
from Metz to Bayonne ! Over Orleans and Blois it roUa, in cannon recitative ; Püy 
bei Iowa of it amid bis granite mountains; Pau, where is the sbell-cradle of great 
Henri. At far M arseiUes, one can think, the ruddv evening witneaaea it ; over the 
deep blne Mediterranean watera, the Castle of If, ruddy-tinted, darta forth from every 
cannon's mouth its tongue of fire; and all the people ahout— Yea, France ia ft^l 
Glorious France, that bas hurst out so, into universal aound andamoke ; and attaioad 
«»*the Phiygian cop of Uberty !'*— Car/y/e'a " Fmuh Bevolulitm." E. 
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▼eitcd into an open square, was set pp this inscription : •• Place 
fnr dancing.*' Brilliant laznps arranged in festoons, niade ameuds 
for the daylight. Opulence had beea forbidden to annoj this quiel 
flu bj the movement of carriages. Bach was expected to make 
himself one of the people, and to feel happy in being so. The 
Champs Elys^es exhibited a touching scene. There every one walk- 
ed about wit'hout noise, witbout tumult, without rivalry, without an}- 
mosity. All classes intermingled, enjoyed themselves beneath the mild 
lamp>light, and seemed delighted to be together. Thus, even in the 
bosom of ancient civil ization, nien aeemed to have found anew tho 
times of primitive fraternity. * 

The federalists after attpnding the imposing.discussions of the Na« 
tioual Assembly, after witnessiog th^ pomp of the court, and the 
magnificence of Paris, after experiencing the kindness of the King, 
arhom tliey all visited, and by whom they were received with touch- 
ing expressions of benevolence, returned home in transports of in- 
toxication, füll of good feelings and illusions. After so many pain- 
ful events, aqd while preparing to describe others still raore terrible, 
the historiau dwells with pleasure on these too transient scenes, where 
all hearts had but one sentimeut, love for the public weal.* 

* I hnve already qnoted ftome pages of the Memoin ofFerri^res relative to th« 
fintsittlng of the States- General. As nothing idinore importaat than to aacertaiu 
ihe real sentiments which the Revolution excited, I think it ri^htto give the deacrip- 
tioQ of the Federation by the aanie Ferneres. We shall see if thia enthuaiasm was 
eenuine, if it wa^ comnmnicative, and if that Revolation was to lüdeoos aa some 
Dave wished to make it appear. 

'* Meanwhile the federalists were arriviug from all parts of tho enipire. They 
were lodged in the houses of private individuals, who cneerfuUy supplied beds, lin^ 
en, wood, and all that could contribute to reiider their stay in the capital agreeable 
Aitd eomfortable. The municipality took precautions that so great an mfluz ofstran- 
^ers might not distorb the public tranqailiity. Twetve thousand laboarera worked 
mcessaotly at preparing the Champ de Mars. Notwithstandiiig the activity with 
whicli tlie Operations was prosecuted, they advaneed bot slowly. It was feared that 
they could not be completed by the 14th of July, the day irrevocably ilxed for the 
^remouy» because it was the famous epoch of the insarrection of Paris^ind of th» 
taking oi the Bastille. In this perplexity, tlie districts, in the nawe of the country, 
invited the good citizons to assist the workm^. This civic invitation electrüied all 
heads; the wonien sharcd and uropagated the eutliusiasm ; seminarests, scholars, 
nun« of the order called Säurt av Foff Carthusians grown old insolitnde, were aeen 

Suitting their cloisters, hurrying f^ the Cbainp de Mars, with shovels upon their 
^[loulders, bearing banners adorned with patriotie emblenis. There all the Citizens 
collected, blended together. formed an immeiise and iaeessantly movinf raass of Ja* 
bourers, every point of which preseqted a varied group : the disheyelled courtesan 
is placed beside the nnodest matron, the Capuchin draws the truck with the Chevalier 
of St. Louis ; the porter and thepeiii-TiMifre ofthe Palais Royal ; the sturdy fishwoman 
drtves the wheelbarrow filled by the hands of the delicate and nervous lady ; wealthy 
people, indigent people, well-dressed people, ragged people, old men, boys, come« 
dians, Cadr^wssa, Clerks, workingand resdng, actors and spectators, exhibited to the 
astonished eye a scene füll of life and buside ; movipg tavems, portable shops, in- 
ereased the charm and gayety of this vast and exhilarating pictare ; songs, shouts of 
joy, the sound of drums and military instrumenta, that ofspades and w^elbarrows» 
Ihe voices of tlio labourera calling to and eneouraging one another. «... The 
inind feit sinking under the woight of a delicious intoxicatiou at the sight of a whola 
people who had descended again to the sweet sentimentsof a primitive fraternity. . • 
As «oon as the dock Struck nine, the i^ronps separated. Each Citizen repaired to 
the Station of his section, returned to bis family, to bis acquaTntance. Tue band« 
marched oiTto the soiind of dnuns, retomed to Paris» preceded by torcbea, indui 
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This touching festiyal of the federation was but a fugitive emotion« 
On the morrow, all hearts still wished what thcy liad wished tlie day 
before, and the war had recommenced. Pettj quarreis with tbc min- 
istij again began. Coinplaints were made that a passage had beeii 

gin^i froni tiine to time in saUies against tbe ariitocreti, and anging the celebrated atr, 
Catra. 

At length tbe lAth of Joly the day of tbe Federation, arrived, omidstthe hopes of some, 
and the alarma and terron of othen. If this grand ceremony had not tlie serions nnd 
angust chanicter ofafestival at onoe national and religious, a.character almost inconi* 
patible with the French spirit, it displayed that iiveiy and deligbtfal image of joy and 
enthuaiasni a thousand times more touching. Tbe federatistSj ranged by dejsartmeots 
under eighty-three bannen, aet out from uie aite of the Baatille ; the depnties of the 
troops of the line and of the navy, the Pariaian national guard, dmms, bands of mu- 
sic, the coloura of tbe sectiona, opencKl and cloaed tbe proceaaion. 

" The federaliatspaflaed throngh the ruu St. Martin, St. Denis, and St. Honor^, 
and proceeded by tbe Coura la Reine to a bridge of boata conatmcted acroas tbe 
liver. Thcy were greeted by the way^ with the acciamations of an immense con- 
courae, which fiUed the stieeta, tbe Windows of the bonaes, and the qnays. The 
heavy raiu which was falling neither deranged norslackened the roarch. Dripping 
with wet and perspiration, tbe federalista danced farandoUi, abouting, " Long iive 
our brctliren, tne Parisians !" Wine, ham, fruit, aanaae ea, were let down from the 
windowa for them ; they were loaded with bleaaiugs. The National Aaaembhr joined 
the j)rocea8ion at the Plaee Louis XV., and walked betwcen tbe battaJion of tue vet- 
erana and that of the young pupils of the conutr^ — an expressive image, which 
eeemed to concentrate m itaelf alone all ases and all interesta. 

** The road leading to the Champ de Alars was covered with people, who clappcd 
tlieir hands and san^ Ca ira. Tbe Quai de (5haillot and the heights of Passy prc- 
aented a long amphitheatrc, where the elej^ant dresses, the charms, the graces, of the 
«vomeu, encbanted the eye, without allowmgit the facul^of dwelliiigupon any por- 
tion of the acene in preference. The rain coutinued to fall ; nobody seemed to per- 
ceive it ; Freuch gayety triumphed both over the had weather, the bad roads, aud the 
leiigth of the march. 

" M. de Lafavette, mounted on a auperb horae, and surrounded by bis aides-dc- 
camp, gave ordera and received the homoge of tbe people and tbe federalista. The 
Perspiration trickled from hia face. A man, whom nooody knew, puabcd tbrough 
the crowd, and advanced, holding a bottle in 'one band and a glass in the other. 
" General," aaid he, " you are bot ; take a irlasa.*' Raisinf hia bottle, he tilled a large 
glasa and handed it to M. de Lafayette. The general took tbeglaaa, evcd the stran- 

Er for a moment, and drank off the wine at a draughL Tbe people applauded. 
fayette, with a smile of complaiaance, cast a benevolcnt and coniiding look upon 
the multitude, and that look aeemed to aay, ' I sball never conceire any '«uspicion, I 
aball never feel any nneasineas, ao long as I am in the midst of you.* 

" Meanwhile, more than three hundred thousand peraons, of both aexes, from 
Paris and the environa, asaembled ever since si^n tbe moming in the Champ de 
Mars, sitting on tbe turf-aeats, which formed an immense circus, drenched. draggled, 
fibeltering tbemselves with porasola from the torrenta of-irain which descendcd upon 
them, at the least ray of snnshine adiusting tbeir dresses, waited, laughing, and chat- 
ting, for the federalista and the Nationar Aasembly. A spacious amphitheatrs 
had been erected for tbe King, tbe rpyal family, tbe ambassadora and the deputies. 
The federalista, who first arrived, began to dance farandoles! thoae who foliowcd 
joined them, forming a round which soon embraeed partof the Champ de Mars. A 
sight worthy of the philosopbic observer was that exhibited by this host of men, 
who had come from the most opposite parta of France, hurried awav by the impulse 
uf the national character, banishmg all remembnince of the past, au idea of tbe pre- 
sent. all fear of the future, mdulgiug in a delicioua tbougbtleasness, and thrce hun- 
dred thousand spectato», of all axes, of both sexed, following Üieir motions, benting 
tinie with their hands, forgetting me rain, hunger, and the weariness of long waitini^. 
At length. the whole proeession having entered the Champ de Man, the dance ceas- 
«d. each federalist repaired to bis bannor. The Bishop of Antun prepared to per- 
form maas at an altar m the antiqne style, ereeted in tbe centre of the Champ de Marp. 
'Uirw hiuidred priests, in white snrplices, girt with broad tricolonred scarfs, ranged 
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granled to the Austrian troops into tli« country of Liege. St. Priest 
was charged with having favoured the escape of several accused per- 
sfrns, wh» were suspected of counter-revolutionarj machinations. 
Tli0 oourt, out of revenge, again placed in the order of the day, the 

themselves at the four cornera of the altar. The Bishop of Autun bleased the ori- 
Aamme and the eighty-three banners : he Struck np the Te Detim, Twelve hundred 
musicians played that hymn. Lafayette, at the head of the 8(afF of the Parisian mi- 
litia, and of the depnties of tho arm'y and navy, went ?ip to the altar. and swore, in 
the name of the troops and the federalistg, to be foithml to the nation, to the law, 
ürfd to llie Kin^. A discharge of four |)iece3 jf cannon proclaimed to France thia 
flolemn oath. The twelve hundred musicians rent the air with military tunes; tho 
coloiir»^ the banners, waved ; the drawn sabres glistened. The president of the Na- 
tional Assembly repeated the eame oath. The" people and the deputier answered 
with shouts of / steenr it. The King then rose, and in a lond Toice, paid, * /, 
-K"»5' of the French, swear to empU»f thß power dthgottd to me by tJte constüutional aet 
ofthe State, in maintaining the constitutum decreed ^ the National Assembly, and aceent' 
ed hy me.* The Queen, taking the dauphin in her nrms, held him up to tliepeople, 
and Said, * Here is my son; he joins as well as myseüf in those sentiments.' This un- 
expected movement was repaid by a thonsand shouts of Viffe h Roi! vive la Reine * 
vice M. le Dauphin ! The caunon continued to mingle their majestic voices with 
the warlike sounds of military Instruments, and the acclamations ofthe people. 
The weather had cleared up ; the sun burst forth in all its splendour ; it seemed as 
!f it had pleased God himself to witness this rautual contractu and to ratify it by 

his presence Yes, he did both see and. hear it. and the terrible calamities 

which, ever since that day, have not ceased to desolate France, — O Providence, 
ever active and ever faithfnl !— are the just punishment of perjury. Thoa hast 
«tricken both the monarch and the snbjects who violated their oatli! 

" The enthnsiasm and the festivities were not conüned to the day of the Federa- 
tion, During tho stay ofthe federalists at Paris, thero was one continned series of en- 
tertainments» of dances, and of rejoicings. People again went to the Champ de Mars, 
where thev drank, sang, and dauced. M . de Lafayette reviewed part of the national 
gnard ofthe depar'tments and the army'of the line. The King, the Queen, and the 
dauphin, were present at this review. They were greeted with acclamations. Tlie 
Queen, with agracious look, gave the federalista her band to kiss, and showed them the 
dauphin. The federalists, beforethey quitted the capital, went to pay their homage to 
<he King: all of them testified the most profound respect, the wärmest attachment. 
The Chief ofthe Bretons dropped on hisknee, and presented his sword to Louis XVI, 
' Sire, 'said he, * I deliver to you pure and sacred, the sword ofthe faithful Bretons : it 
fhall never be stained but with the blood of your enemies.' — * That sword cannoc be in 
■better bands than thoso of my dear Bretons,' rcplied Louis XYI, raisingthe chief 
of the Bretons, and returning to him his sword. * I have never donbted their affec- 
tion and fidelitv. Aasnre them, that I am the father, the brother, the friend, of all 
the French.' The King, deeply moved, pressed the hanÄ of the chief of the Bre- 
ton«, and embraced him. A mutnal emotion prolonged forsome moments thia 
touching scene. The chief of the Bretons was the first to speak. * Sire,' said he, 
* all the French, if I may judge from our hearts, love and will love you, becanse you 
are a Citizen king.' 

" The municipatity of Paris resolved also to give an entertainment to the federal- 
ists. There were a re^tta on the river, fireworks, illnmination, ball and refresh- 
mentj) in the Halle au BI6, and a ball on the site of the Bastille. At the entrance of 
the enclosure was an inscription. in large letters, Ici l'ow daitse {Dandng here^. 
Happy assemblage. vvhich förmed a striking contrast with the antique image ofhorror 
and despair called forth by the recollection ofthat odious prison! The people went 
to and from one of thejie places to the other without any impediment. The police, 
by prohibiting the circulation of carriages, prevented the accidents so common 
in public festivities, as well as the tumnltuousnoise ofhorses, and wheels, and shouts of 
Gare (Take care) — a nowe which wearies and stuns the Citizens, makes them every 
moment afraid of being run over, and gives to the most splendid and best-regnlated 
feie the appearance of a flieht. Public festivities are essentially for the people. It 
is they alone who ought to be considered. If the rieh are def^irons oT sharing their 
pleflflures let them put themselves on a level with the people for that day ; «»ti b/ 
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proceeJings comnienced at the Cliä.ttelet agoinst the authors of the 
disturbances of the 5th and 6th of October. The Duke of Orleans 
and Mirabeau were implicated in them. These singular proceedinga, 
several tinies relinquished and resumed, betrajed the different influ- 
ences under which they had been carried on. ' Thej w^re füll of coti» 
tradictions, and present no siifficient Charge against the two princtpal 
persoiis nccused. The court, in concilinting Mirabeaui had never- 
theless no settled plan in regard to him. It approached and with" 
drew from him bj turne, and sought rather to appeaae him than to 
follow his ad vice. 

In renewing the proceedings of the 5th and 6th of October, it was 
not at him that it aimed, but at the Duke of Orleans, who had 
becn much applauded on his return from London, and whom it had 
harshly repulsed, when he begged to be again taken iuto favour bj the 
King. Chabroud was to report to the Assemblj, that it might judge 
whether there was ground or not for the accusalion. The court waa 
desirous that MiralMau should keep silence, and that he shoutd aban» 
dou the Duke of Orleans, agäinst whom alone it bore a gnidge. He 
nevertheless spoke, and showed how ridiculous were the imputations 
thrown out against him. Ue was accused, in fact, of ha?ing apprized 
Mounier that Paris was marching upon Versailles, and of having 
ndded tliis expression : ** We want a king, but no matter whether it 
be Louis XVL or Louis XVII. ; of having gone through the Flanders 
regiment, sword in hand, and exclaimed at the moment of the 
departure of the Duke of Orleans : * this j .../•••.. is not 
wortli the trouble that is taken about him.* ** Nothing could be 
more fnvolous than such allegationa Mirabeau showed their Weak- 
ncss aud absurdttj, said but a few words respectiug the Duke of 
Orleans, and exclaimed, when concluding : ** Yes, the secret of these 
infernal proceedings is at length laid bare ; it is jonder whole and 
entire (pointing to the right side) ; it is to be found in the interest of 
those wliose evidence and wh<^ calumnies have formed their tissue ; 
it is in the resourcea which they hare fumished to the enemies of the 

doing they will gain wuiations to which they are ttraiigen, and wiil not distoib tfao 
joy or their fellow-cititens. 

" It was in the Champs £ly86es that penons of ieelin; enjoyed more satisläctorily 
Ihb chnrinittg populär leetival, Colamna of Wghta hang from every tree, and fes» 
toons of lampa connected them together ; pyramids ot fire, placed at interrab, diA 
faaed a pare light, which the enormona maas of aarroandmg darkness rendered 
still more brilliant by its contrast The people covered the alleys and the creensward. 
The cjtisen, seated with his wife, amidÄ his childien, ate, chatted, wiükcd aboiit, and 
enjoyed hinuelf. Here, yonng lade and lasse« danced to the sonnd of several bonds 
of music, stationed in the open soaces which had been formed. Farther on, sallon, 
in jacket and troiiAers, surroonded by nomcrous gronps who look^ on whh inter^ 
est, strove to cUmb up tall masts rnbbed with soap, to gain a priae resen^ed for him 
who should reach and bring down a tricoloured flag fastened to the snmmit. Yoa 
ahoulJ hsTe scoii the borsts of laogbter which gieeted those who were forced to re- 
HuquiJi the atlempt, and tlio encouragemcuts given to those, who, more lucky or 
more adroit, appeared likely to reach the top. A soothinx sentimental joy, di^iiwd 
over every face, beaming m ereryeye, reminded you of the peaccful plea.<inres of 
the happy shades in the Llysian fields of the ancients. The white dressea of a multi* 
tnde of temaJes, strolUng under the trees ofthose beautiful alleys, serred to heightcn 
the iUusion."— FsrncWs, tom» ü.» p. 88» 
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Reroludon; it is— it isintbeheartsof tfaejndges racliasit wiOsoo» 
be graren in historj hj the most jost and the most impbcabie 
Tcngeance.*' 

Plaadits accompanied Mirabean to his seat ; die Assemblj resolvcd 
that there was no ground of accudation against die penons inculpatcd, 
and the couit mcurred the diflgrace of a oseless attempt. 

The Revolution was destined to nin its coarse erein^ wbere, in the 
ann j as well aa among the people. The arm j, tlie last instnunent of 
power, was also the last fear of the populär paitj. AU the military 
Chiefs were enemies of the Rerolution, because, being exclnsiTe pos- 
sessors of promotion and fiiTOurs, thej saw merit admitted to eqnal 
Privileges with themselves. From the contraij motire, the soldien 
inclined to the new order of things ; and no doubt the dislike of dis- 
cipHne, and the desire of higher paj, acted as powerfollj upon them 
as the spirit of libertj. A dangerous insnbordination manifested itself 
throughout almost the wbole armj. The infantrj, in particnhir, per- 
haps because it mingles more with the people, was in a State of 
absolute insurrection. Bouill^, who was mortified to see bis amij 
slipping out of his hands, emplojed all possible means to prerent thn 
contagion of the revolutionarj spirit. He had leceived the most ex- 
tensive powers from Latour du Pin, minister at war; he availed &im- 
seif oT them to keep shifting his troops about continuallj, and thus to 
prevent them fi^m contracting a famOiarity with the people bj Staging 
in the same place. He forbade them, above all things, to frequent 
the clubs, and in short he neglected no meaus of maintaining militaxy 
Subordination. 6ouill6, aller a long resistance, had at length taken 
the oath to the Constitution. He was a man of honour, and from 
that moment he seemcd to hnve formed the resolution to be faithiul 
to the Constitution and to the King. His dislike of Lafajette, whose 
disinterestedness he conld not but acknowledge, was overcome, and 
he was more disposed to be on good terms with bim. The national 
guards of the extensive countrj under bis command, had proposed 
to appoint bim their general. He had refhsed the offer in his first 
fit of pique, but was sony for having done so afterwards, whcn he 
thought of all the good that he should have had it in liis power to do. 
Nevertheless, in spite of some denunciations of the clubs, hc stiQ 
maintained himself in the populär favour. 

Revolt first broke out at Metz. The soldiers confined their offi- 
cers, seized the colours and the military chests, and wished even to 
make the municipality contribute. Boui]16 exposed himself to the 
greatest danger, and succeeded in his efforts to suppress the sedition. 
Foon afterwards, a similar mntiny took place at Nancy. Some S wiss 
rcgiments were implicated. in it, and there was reason to apprehend 
that, if this example were followed, the whole kingdom would soon 
be a prey to the united excesses of the soldiery and the populace. 
The Aesembly itself trerobied at the prospect An officer was 
charged to carry the decree passed against the rebels. He could not 
put it into execution, and Boui]16 was ordered to march to Nancys 
that the law might have the assistance of force. He had but few 
soldiers on whom he could rely. Luckily the troops which had lately 
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matinied at Metz, humbled because he durst not trust them, ofFered to mixch 
against the rebels : the national guards made a similar ofifcr, and he advanced 
upon Nancy wilh these united fbrces and a tolerably numerous body of ca- 
valry. His Situation was perplexing, for he could not employ his cavahy, 
and his infantry was not strong enough to attack the rebels seconded by the 
populace. Nevertheless he addressed with the greatest firmness and con- 
trived to overawe them. They were even about to yield and to leave the 
city agreeably to his ordere, when some musket-shots were fired from some 
unkn«wn quarter. An action now became inevitable. BouiUe's troops, 
under the idea of treachery, fought with the greatest ardour ; but the engage- 
ment was obstinate, ^nd they penetrated only step hy step through a de- 
structive fire. ^Bcing at length master of the principal Squares, Bouille 
gained the Submission of the revolted regiments, and compelled them to leave 
the city ; he liberated the imprisoned ofHcers and the authorities, and caused 
the principal ringleadera to be picked out, and dclivered them up to the Na- 
tional Assembly, 

This victory diffused general joy, and allayed the fcars which had been 
excited for tlie tranquillity of the kingdora. Bouille received congratulations 
and commendations from the King and the Assembly. He was subsequently 
calumniated, and his conduct charged with cruelty. It was nevertheless ir- 
reproadiable, and at the moment it was applauded as such. The King aug- 
mented his «command, which became very considerable, extending from 
Switzerland to the Sambre, and comprehending the greatest part of the fron- 
tiers. Bouille, having more reliance on the cavalrythan on the infantry, 
chose the banks of the Seille, which fiüls into the Moselle, for his canton- 
ments. He there had plains for manceuvring his cavalry, forage for its sup-» 
port, places of considerable strength for intrenching it, and above all, a thm 
Population.. Bouille had determined to take no step against the Constitution, 
but he distrusted the patriots, and he took precautions with a view to suc- 
cour the King, if circumstances should render it necessary. 

The Assembly had abolished the parliaments, instituted juries, suppressed 
jurarules, and was about to order a fresh issue of assignats. ' The property 
of the clergy ofTering an immense capital, and the assignats rendering it con- 
tinually disposable, it was natural that the Assembly should employ it. All 
the objections already urged were renewed with stiÜ greater violence. The 
Bishop of Autun himself declared against this new issue, and had the sagacity 
to foresee all the financial results of that measure.* Mirabeau, looking 
chiefly at the political results, obstinately persisted, and with success. Eight 

* M. de Talleyrand had predicted, in a very remarkable nianner, the financial results of 
paper-money. In his speech he first ehowed the natore ofthat money, characterized it with 
the greatest justice, and explained the reasons of its speedy inferiority. 

** Will the National Assemblv/' said he, " order an issue of two thoiisand millions j>t 
money in assignats 1 People judge of this second issue by the success of the first ; but thay 
will not perceive that the wants of commerce, checked by the Revolution, naturally caused 
our first conventional issue to be received with avidity ; and these wants were such, that, m 
my opinion, this currency would have been adopted, hsd it oven not been forced : to make an 
attack on this first success, which moreover, has not been complete, since the aasignals ara 
below par, in favour of a second and mors ample issue, is to ezpose ourselves to great 
dangers ; for the empire of the law has its measure, and this measure is the interest which 
men have to respcct or to infringe it. 

" The assignats will undoubtedly have characters of security which no paper-money evei 
had ; none was ever created upön so valuable a plcdge, clothed with so solid a security : that 
I am far from denying. The assignat, considered as a title of credit, has a positive and ma- 
terial value ; this value of the assignat is pracisely the same as that of the land which it re- 
presents ; bnt still it must be admitted above all, that never will any national paper be upoo 
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hnndred millioinft in asfäignats were decreed; and (hid time it was decided« 
that they should not bear interest. It would have been useless in fact to add ' 
interest to a circulating medium. Let this be done for a papier which can- 
not circulate but remains idle in the hands of the holder— nothing is mom 
just: but for a value which becomes actuaL by its forced currency, it is an 
error which the Assembly did not commit a second time, 

NecVer opposed this new issne, and sent in a memorial which was not* 
listened to» Times were materially changed for him, and he was no longer - 
the minister whose continuance in office was deemed by the people essential 

a par with the metaU; never will the sapplementary itgD of the firat representative «gn of 
Hvealth have the exact value of its model ; the veiy title proTea want, and want sproada alarm . 
aod diitrast around it. 

*' Why will aBsig^at-money be alwaya below ipecie ? In the firat pjaoe, because there will 
always he doubta of the exact application of its proportions between Üie mass of the assignats 
aod that of the national property ; beeaase there will long be ancertalnty reapecting the con- 
Bommation of the aalee, becauae no conception ean be formed by what time two thomand 
millbns of aMignats, repreaenting nearly the value of the domaina, will be extinguiahed ; be- 
cauae, money belog put in competition with paper, both beoome a marketable commodity ; 
aod the more abundant any commodity ia, the lower muat be ita price ; becauae with money 
one will alwaya be able to do without asaignata, whilat it ia impoaaible with aaaignata to do 
without money : and fortunately the abaolute want of money will keep aome apede in circu- 
htion, for it would be the greatest of all evila to be aheolalefy deatitute of it." 

Fanher on the apeaker added : ** To create an aaaignat currency ia not aaauredly lepreaeiit- 
ing a metalUc commodity» it ia merely repreaenting a metalUc currency : aow a metal that ia 
merely money, whatever idea may be attached to it, cannot represent that which b at the 
aame time money and merchandiae. Aasignat-raoney, howeveT aafe, however aoUd, it may 
be, ia therefore an abatraction of paper-money ; it ia conaequently bat the free or forced aign, 
not of wealth bat merely of credit It thenoe foUowa that to give to paper the functiona of 
money by making it like other money, the medium between all ezchangeable objocta, ia 
changing the ^uantity reeogniaed as nnit, otherwiae calied in thia matter the mint atandard ; 
it ia opetating in a moment what oenturiea acaroely operate in a atate that ia advancing tu 
wealth ; and if, to borrow the ezpreaaion of a foreign writer, money performa in regard to the 
price of thinga the aame function aa degreea, minutea, and aeconda, in regard to anglea, or 
acalea in regard to geographieal mapa and plana of all kinda, I aak what muat be the result 
from thia aheration in the common measure 1" 

Afier ahowing what the new money was, M. de Talleyrand predicted with aingnlar preci- 
aton the confuaion which would reault from it in private tmnaactiona. 

'«Bot, let ua at length follow the aaaignata in their progreaa, and aee what courae they wiQ 
have to take. The reimburaed creditor then muat either purchaae landa with the aaaignata, 
or he maat keep them, or employ them for other aoquiaitiona. If he purchaaea landa, then 
yoar object will be fulfiUed : I ahall applaud with you the creation of aaaignata, becauae they 
will not be thrown into cireulation ; becauae, in ahort, they will only have made that which 
I propoae to you to g^ve to public credit^, the faculty of being exchanged for public domaina. 
Bot if thia dtatruatfiil creditor prefera loaing the interest by keeping an inactive title ; if he 
converta aaaignata into metala for the purpoee of hoarding them, or into billa on foreignera to 
carry them abroad ; if theae latter claaaea are much more numeroua than the firat ; if, in ahort, 
the aasignala remain a long time in cireulation before they come to be extinguiahed in the 
cbeat of the ainking fund ; if they are forced into currency and atop in the handa of peraona 
who are obliged to take them at per, and who, owing nothing, cannot employ them but with 
loaa ; if they are the occaaion of a great injuatice done by all debtora to all creditora anterior 
to the pasaing of aaaignata at the par of money, whilat it will be.contradicted in the aecurity 
which it Orders, aince it will be impoaaible to oblige the aellera to take them at the par of 
apede, that ia to aay without raiaing the price of their commoditiea in proportion to the loaa, 
upon the aaaignata : how aorely then will thia ingeniona Operation have diaappointed the pa- 
triotism of ihose whoae sagadty haa deviaed, and whoae integrity defenda it ! and to what ui- 
conaolable regret ahould we not be doomed !'* 

It cannot theo bc aaserted that the National Aaaembly Waa wholly unaware of the posaible 
ivault of ita determination ; but to theae forebodinga might be opposed one of tboae anawera 
which one never dare give at the moment, but which would be peremptoiy and which ba- 
eome so in the aequel — the neceaaity of repleniahbg the exchequer aod of dividing propert? 

Vol. L— 21 o2 
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10 their welfare a year before. Deprived of Ute confidenee of ihe King, em« 
broüed with his coUeagues, excepting Montmorin, he was neglected by the 
Assemblx, and not treated by it with that attention which he had a right to 
expect. Necker*8 error consisted in believing that reason is sufficient for 
all things, and that, combined with a medley of sentiment and logic, it could 
not fail to triumph over the infatuation of the aristocrats and the irritation of 
the patriotfl. Necker poaseBsed that somewhat vain-giorioua reason, which 
sits in jndgment on the vagaries of the passions, and condenins them ; but ha 
lacked that other sort of reason, more lofty but less proud, which does not 
confine itself to condemning, but knows how to govem them also. Thas, 
placed in the midst of parties, he only irritated all, without being a bridle 
upon any. Left without friends, since the secession of Mounier and Lally, 
he had retained none but the useless Mallouet. He had offended the As- 
sembly by reminding it continually and with reproaches of the xnost difficult 
of aU duties — that of attending to the finances. He had moreover incurred 
ridicule by the manner in which he spoke of himself. His resignation was 
accepted with pleasure by all parties. His carriage was stopped as it was 
quitting the kingdom by the same populace which had before drawn him in 
triumph; and it was necessary to apply to the Assembly for an order direct* 
ing that he should be allowed to vgo to Switzerland. He soon obtained this 
permission, and retired to Goppett there to contemplate at a distance a Rero- 
iution which he was no longer qualified to observe closely or to guide. 

The ministry was now reduced to as complete a cipher as the King, and 
chieÜy busied itself with intrigues, which were either futile or culpable. St 
Priest communicated with the emigrants ; Latour du Pin lent himself to aü 
the schemes of the military chiefs ; Montmorin* possessed the esteem of the 

* ^'Armand Marc Gount de Montmorin 8t. Herem, minister of finanoe, and aecrelaiy of 
•täte, was one of the Assemblj of NoUbles held at VenaiUes, and had the adminiatraCion of 
fonign afiaira at the ttme when the States-general opened. He was diamiaaed in 1789 with 
Necker, but was immediately recalled hj ofder of the National Astembij. In September, 
1700, when all his oolleagaee were dismissed, he retained his place, and even the portfolio 
of the interior was for a time confided to him. In April, 1791, he aent a drcnlar letter lo all 
the ministers at foreigrn courts, assaring their sovereigns that the King waa whoUj imr»> 
stFtined, and sinoerely attached to the new Constitution. In thebeginning of June, he waa 
Struck from the list of Jacobina, and was afterwarda summoned to the Iwr for giving the 
King's passport when he fled to Varennea ; but he easily deared himself from this charge by 
proving that the passport had been taken out under a supfiosititious name. M. de Montmo- 
rin aoon after tbis, tendered his resignation ; yet thoogh withdrawn from public life, he con- 
tinued near the King, and, together with Bertrand de MoUeville, Mallouet, and a few otbers^ 
formed a kind of privy Council, which suggestod and prepared varioua plans for atrengtben- 
ing the monarchy. Thia conduct drew on him the inveterate hatred of the Jacobina, wbo 
attacked him and Bertrand as members of the Austrian oommittee. M. de Montmorin was 
«ne of the first Tictims who feil in the maasacres of September.'* — Blograplut Moderne, K. 

" The unfoitunate M. de Montmorin had taken refuge on the lOth of August at the honao 
of a washerwoman in the fauxboorg 8l Antoine. He waa diacoverad in the eariy pari oT 
September by the imprudenoe of hie hostesa, who booght the fineat fowls and the best frah 
ehe could find, and carried them to her hooae, without taking any precautions to elode the 
Observation of her neighboura. They aoon suapected her of harbouring an ariatocrat This 
conjecture spread among the populace of the fauzbourg, wbo were almost all of them apiea 
and agents of the Jacobina. M. de Montmorin waa in oonsequence arrested, and condocted 
to the bar of the National Aaaembly. He anawered the questions put to him in the most 
satis&ctory roanoer; bot hia having concealed himself, and a boUle of laudanum having 
been found in his pocket, formed, aaid hia enemiea, a streng preaumption that he was oon* 
scbus of soroe crime. After being detained two daya in the committee, he waa aent a priaoner 
to the Abbaye ; and a few daya afterwarda was murdered in a manner too ahocking to meo» 
tion ; and his mangied body carried in triumph to the National Aaaembly."— iVt«a<e Memokw 
0f Bertrand lUMoUenlk. B. 
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f9b\iif but not its eonfidence, and he was employed in intrigues with the 
populär leaders with whom his moderation made him acquainted. The 
ministers were all denounced on the plea of new plots. «* I too," exclaimed 
Cazales, " I too would denounce them, if it were generous to attack such 
weak men ; I would Charge the minister of the finances with having kept the 
Assembly in the dark respecting the real resources of the State, and with not 
having directed a Revolution which he had provoked ; I would charge thd 
minister at war with having sufiered the army to be disorganized; the mi«* 
nister of the interior with not having enforced the observance of the King's 
Orders ; all, in short, with their nuUity and the cowardly advice given to their 
maater." Inactivity is a crime in the eyes of parties desirous of proceed- 
ing to their goai. Accordingly, the right side condemned the ministers not 
fbr what they had done, but for what diey had not done* Cazalis and his 
supporters, though they condemned them, were nevertheless averse to ap- 
plying to the King for their dismissal, because they regarded such an appli- 
cation as an infringement of the royal prerogative. The motion was not 
pressed ; but the ministers successively resigned, excepting Montraorin, who 
alone was retained. Duport-du-Tertre, who was merely an advocate, was 
appointed keeper of the seals. Duportail, recommended to the King by La« 
fayette, succeeded Latour du Pin in the war department, and showed him« 
seif more favourably üisposed towards the populär party. One of the mea- 
sures taken by him was to deprive Bouill^ of all the liberty which he a»- 
sumed in his command, and especiaUy of the power of displacing the troops 
at his pleasure;— -a power which Bouill^ employed, as we have seen, to pre* 
yent his soldiers from fratemizing with the people. 

The King had studied the history of the English revolution with partica* 
lar attention. He had alway^ been powerfuUy Struck by the fate of Charles 
L, and he could not help feeling sinister forebodings. He had particularly 
remarked the motive of Charles's condemnalion. 'fire motive was civil war. 
He had thence contracted an invincible horror of every measure that coul4 
produce bloodshed, and invariably opposed all the schemes of flight proposed 
by the Queen and the court. 

During the summer which he passed at St. Cloud in 1790, he had oppor- 
tonities enough for flight, but he neverwoidd listen to the mention of it. Ths 
friends of the Constitution dreaded like him such a step, which seemed likely 
to lead to a civil war. The aristocrats alone desired it, because, in becomine 
masters of the King by withdrawing him from the Assembly, they flattered 
tfaemselves with the prospect of governing in his name, and retuming with 
him at the head of foreigners; not yet knowing that in such cases one can 
never go anywhere but in tiie rear. With Sie aristocrats were perhaps 
nnited some precocious imaginations, which already began to dream of a re- 
public, which no one eise yet thought of, and the name of which had never 
yet been mentioned, unless by the Queen in her fits of passion against La 
iayette and the Assembly, whom she accused of urging it on with all their 
might. Lafayette, chief of the constitutional army and of all the sincere 
friends of liberty, kept incessant watch over the person of the monarch. 
Those two ideas, the departure of the King and civil war, were so strongly 
associated in aU minds ever since the commencement of the Revolution, Üiat 
such an event was considered as the greatest calamity that oould be appre- 
hended. 

Meanwhile the expulsion of the ministry, which, if it had not the eonfi- 
dence of Louis XVL was at least his choice, indisposed him towards ths 
Assemblyt and excited his fears for the total loss of the executive power 
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The new xeligioiui debatea, tD which the bad faith of tlie cleargy gave riw o». 
oocasioaof the civil Constitution, aiTrighted his timid conscience, and thence- 
fbrward he tbought of departure.* It was towards the end of 1790 that he 
vrote on the subject to Bouille, who at first opposed the scheine, but aiter- 
wards gave way, lest he should cause the unfortunate monarch to doubt his 
aeal* Mirabeau, on his part, had formed a plan for upholding the monarchy. 
In continual comraunicaiion witli Montmohn, he had hitherto undertakea 
nothing of consequence ; because tlie court, hesitating between emigratioa 
and the national party, was not cordially disposed towards anything, and 
dreaded, above all oüier schemes, that which would subject it to a master 
so sincerely oonstitutional as Mirabeau. Nevertheless, at this period it 
Qordially agreed with him. Everything was. promised him if he succeeded. 
All possible resources were placed at his disposal. Talon, civil lieutenant 
to ihe Ch&telet, and Laporte, recenüy summoned by the King to manage 
the civil list, had Orders to see him and to aid in the execution of his plans. 
Mirabeau condemned the new Constitution. For a monarchy it was, accord- 
iog to him, too democratic, and for a republic, there was a king too mach. 
Observing, above all, the populär violence, which kept continually increas- 
ing, he resolved to set bounds to it. At Paris, under the rule of the mob 
and of an all-powerful Assembly, any attempt of this sort was impossible. 
He feit that there was but one alternative, to remove the King from Paris, 
and place him at Lyons. There the King could have explained himself : 
]ie oould have energetically stated the reasons which caused him to condemn 
the new Constitution, and have given another, which was ready prepared. 
At the same instant a ürst Session would have been convoked. Mirabeau, 
in. conferring in writing with Uie most populär i^embers, had had the art to 
draw from all of them the acknowledgment of their disapprobation of an 
article in the existing Constitution. On comparing these diuerent opinions, 
it was found that the Constitution was altogether condemned by its framers 
themselves.t He proposed to annex them to the manifesto of the King, to 

* "About this time Madtme de 8ta€l invented a phn for his Majesty's escape, which ehe 
communicated to M. de Montmorin in a letter that he showed me. The plan was as foilows: — 
The estate of Lamotte, on the coast of Nonnandy, belonging to the Duke of Orleans, was to 
be sold. Madame de 8ta€l proposed, that ehe sbould publicly give out that she had an' 
intention to parchase it ; and on this pretext, that die shoold meke frequent journeys to that 
place, always in the same carriage, and accompanied in the same manner— namely» by a man 
of the same size and. shape as the King, dressed in a gray coat, and a round periwig; by a 
waiting-woman reseinbling the Queen ; by a child of the age and figure of the Dauphin ; and 
by a footman on horseback« When these repeated joameys had accustomed the mastera 
<}f the post-houses, and the postilions on the road, to the appearance of Madame de Stad and 
her travelling oompanions, she proposed that their places should be oocupied by the Kin^, 
Queen, and Danphtn, in the hope that tbey would arrive safely at the castle of Lamotte^ 
where a fishing-vessel would be in readiness to transport them whither tbey pleased. Thb 
plan appcared to M. de Montmorin equally dangerous, romantic, and inconsistent with pro- 
priety ; he tbercfore never mentioned it to the King, in the fear that his majesty, who regarded 
Madame de Sta^l as an enthusiast, would reject every future plan of escape as wild and 
extraTftgant, merely because a similar measure had been proposed by her."— PrtMUe Memairt 
of Bertrand de MoUeville, B. 

f It is not possible that there should not be diversity of opinions in regard to a work com- 
posed colloctively, and by a great number of peraons. Unanimity having never taken place, 
cxccpting on certain very rare points, of course every part was disapproved by those who 
votcd against iL Thus every article of the Constitution of 1791 must have met with some 
disapprovcrs among the very authors of that Constitution ; the whole was nevertheless their 
real and incontestabie work. What happened in this instance would have been inevitable in 
aoy deliberative body, and the expedient of Mirabeau was but a trick.- It may even be said» 
ihat his procedure was far ftoax delicate« but great allowanoe must be made for a man of mightjr 
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instiTe its effect and to cause the necessity for a new constitation to be tho 
more strongly feit. We are not acquainted with all his means of execution : 
but we know that, through the policy of Talon, civil lieutenant, he hau 
secared pamphleteers, and club and mob orators ; and that by his immense 
correspondence he could have made sure of thirty-six departments of the 
south. N^o doubt he meant to gain the aid of Bouille, but he would not 
place himself at the mercy of that o^eneral. While Bouill6 should be 
encamped at Montmedy, he wished me King to stay at Lyons ; and he 
himself was to be at Lyons or Paris, according to circumstances. A foreign 
prince, a friend of Mirabeau, saw Bouill6 on behalf of the King, and com- 
municated to him this plan, but unknown to Mirabeau,* who had no thought 
of Montraedy, for which place the King subsequently set out. BouiU6, 
Struck by the genius of Mirabeau, declared that everything ought to be done 
to win such a man, and that for his own part he was ready to second him 
with all his means. 

M. de Lafayette was unacquainted with this plan. Though sincerely 
attached to the person of the King, he had not the confidence of the court, 
and besides he excited the envy of Mirabeau, who was not desirous of hav- 
mg such a companion. M. de Lafayette, moreover, was known to pursue 
only the direct road ; and this plan was too bold, it deviated too much fr«m 
the legal course, to suit him. Be this as it may, Mirabeau wished to be the 
sola executer of his plan, and in fact he carried it on quite alone during the 
Winter of 1790-1791. It is impossible to teil whelher it would have suc- 
ceeded, but this much is certain, that without stemming the revolutionary 
torrent, it would at least have influenced its direction ; and that, though It 
would undoubtedly not have changed the inevitable result of the revolution, 
it would have modified events by its powerful Opposition. It is still a ques- 
tion, however, whether, had he even succeeded in quelling the populär parly, 
he could have made himself master of the aristocracy and of the court. One 
of his friends mentioned to him this last objection. ** They have promised 
me everything," said Mirabeau. «*And if they should not keep their 
Word ?"— •* If they do not keep their word, I will soon tum them into a 
republic." 

The principal articles of the civil Constitution, such as the new circum- 
scription of the bishoprics and the election of all the ecclesiastical function- 
aries, had been decreed. The King had referred to the Pope, who, after 
answering him in a tone hsdf severe and half patemal, had appealed in bis 
tum to the clergy of France, The clergy, availing itself of this occasion, 
alleged that spiritual interests were compromised by the measures of the 
Assembly. At the same time it circulated pastoral charges, declared that 
the displaced bishops would not quit their sees but by compulsion and force ; 
that they would hire houses and conünue their ecclesiastical functions ; and 
that all who adhered faithfuUy to their religion ought to have recourse to 

mind and dMolute nwnnen, whom tftie morality of the atm rendered not over tcnipaloaB m 
regmid to that of the means. J say the morality of the aim, for Mirabeau aincerely believed 
in the necessity of a modified constitation ; and, though his ambition and his petty personal 
livalries contributed to keep him aloof from the populär party, he was sincere in his fear of 
«narcfay. Others besides him dreaded the court and the aristocracy more than the people. 
Thos there were everywhere, according to the positions of parties, different fears, and eirery- 
wbere true onea. Conviction cfaanges with the points of view ; and morality, that is to say, 
■xncerity, is to foe found alike on the most opposite sides. 

* Bouill^, in his Memoirs, seems to believe that it wen on the part of Mirabeau and the 
King that overtures were made to him. This is a mistnke. Mirabeau was ignorant of this 
il0Qld0-dflaling, and had no inteation of polting himself into Bouill^*s power. 
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ihem alone. The clergy intrigued particularly in La Yendee and in 
of the Bouthem departments, where it acted in concert with the emigranta. 
A federative camp had been formed at Jallez, where, ander the apparent pre- 
tezt of federation, the pretended federaliats purposed to establish a centre of 
Opposition to tlie measures af the Assembly. The populär party was exaa- 
perated at these proceedings ; and, strong in its power, weary of moderation, 
it resolved to resort to a deciaive expedient. We have already seen what 
were the motives that had influ3nced the adoption of the civil Constitution. 
The framers of that Constitution were the most sincere Christians in the 
Assembly ; and these, irritated by an unjust resistance, resolved to over- 
come it. 

The reader kno ws that a decree obliged all the public functionaries to take 
an oalh to the new Constitution. When this civic oath was discussed, the 
clergy endeavoured to make a distinclion between the political Constitution 
and the ecclesiastical Constitution : but the Assembly had gone still farther. 
On this occaaion it resolved torequire of the ecclesiastics a rigorous oath» 
wlüch should impose on them the neccssity of retiring if they refused to 
take it, or of faithfuUy performing their duties if they did take it It had the 
precaution to declare, that it meant not to do violence to consciences; that 
iLshould respect the refusal of those who, conaidering religion as compro- 
mised by the new laws, would not take the oath ; but that it was desirous 
of knowing them that it might not consign the new bishoprics to their charge. 
In this course its motives were just and frank. It added to its decree, tliat 
those who should refusc to take the oath should be deprived of their funo- 
tions and salary. Moreover, by way of setting the example, all the ecclesi- 
astics who were deputies were required to take the oath in the Assembly 
itself, eight days after the sanction of the new decree. 

The right side opposed this. Maury gave vent to all his violence, and 
did all that lay in his power to provoke Interruption, that he might have 
ground for complaint. Alexandre Lameth, who filled the president^s ehair, 
maintained Order while he spoke, and deprived him of the pleasure of being 
driven from the tribune. Mirabeau, more eloquent than ever, defended the 
Assembly. " You," he exclaimed, »* the persecutors of religion! you, who 
have paid it so noble and so touching an homage in the most admirable of 
your decrees ! — you, who devote to its worship part of the public revenue, 
of which your prudence and your justice have rendered you so economical! 
—you, who have summoned religion to assist in the division of the king- 
dom, and have planted the sign of the cross on all the boundaries of the 
departments !^you, in short, who know that God is as necessary to man as 
liberty !" 

The Assembly decreed the oath. The King referred immediately to 
Borne. The Bishop of Aix, who had at first opposed the civil Constitution« 
feeling the necessity of a pacification, joined the King and some of the more 
moderate of his colleagues in soliciting the assent of tlje Pope. The emi- 
grants at Turin and the opposing Bishops of France, wrote also to Rome» 
but in a directly contrary spirit, and the Pope, upon various pretexts, postr 
poned his answer. The Assembly, irritated at these delays, insisted on 
having the sanction of the King, who, having made up his mind to comply, 
lesorted to the usual stratagems of weakness. He wished to oblige the 
Assembly to use constraint towards him, that he might seem not to act freely. 
In fact, he expected a coramotion, and then he hastened to give his sanction. 
!A^ soon as the decree was sanctioned, the Assembly determined to put it in 
oxecution, and required its ecclesiastical members to take the oath in their 
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plaees. Men and women who had nntil then shown yery litfla attachment 
lo religion, all at once made themselves extremely buay in provoking tho 
Tefusal of the ecclesiastica.* Some of the bishopa and some of the curds 
took the oath* The majori ty refnaed, with a feigned moderation and an 
apparent attachment to its principles. The Aasembly nevertheleaa peniated 
in the noraination of new bishopa and eures^ and waa cheerfully seconded 
by the administrations. The former ecclesiastical functionariea were at 
liberty to perform divine aervice apart, and those who were recognised by 
the atate took their placea in the ehurchea. The diasentera at Paria hired 
the ehurch of the Theatinea for their place of worahip. The Aaaembly 
permitted thia, and the national guard protected them aa much aa poasible 
Irom the fury of the populace, which did not alwaya allow them to perform 
their devotiona in quiet. 

The Aaaembly haa been condemned for having occaaioned thia aohiam« 
and for having addcd a new cauae of division to thoae which before exiated. 
In the firat place, aa to ita righta, it muat be evident to every jnat mind that 
the Aaaembly did not exceed them in directing ita attention to the tempo- 
ralitiea of the Ghurch. Aa for conaiderationa of pmdence, we may affirm 
that it added little to the difficulties of ita position. It ia evident that the 
oonrt, the nobility, and the clergy, had lost enough, and the people had 
gained enough to be irreconcilable enemiea, and to impel the revolation to 
ita inevitable issue, even without the efiecta of the new achism. And be- 
aidea when the Assembly waa aboliahing all abuaea, could it suffer thoae of 
the ancient ecclesiastical Organization to remain! Could it sufier idle per- 
aons to live in abundance ; while pastora, the only useful membera of tho 
profeasion, had scarcely the necesaaries of exiatence! 

Thia last atruggle completed the work of universal division. While the 
dergy excited the provinces of the west and south, the refugees at Turin 
made several attempts, which were frustrated by their weakness and their 
anarchy. A conapiracy waa set on foot at Lyona. The arrival of the princea, 
and an abundant distribution of favoura were there announced. Lyona 
was even promised to be made the capital of the kingdom, inatead of Paria, 
which had incurred the displeasure of the court. The King waa apprized 

' * Femerai, tn eye-witne« of the intrignes of that period, mentioM thoae which were 
enployed to prevent the oath of the prieati. Thu page appeafa to me too charaeteristic not 
tobe quoted; 

^ The bishopa and the rerolgtioniala Intrigned and were extremely boayt the one to cauae 
the oath to be taken, the other to prevent it. Both partiea were aenatble of the influence which 
tiie lineof condoct paraoed by the eedeaiasttea of tho Anembly would have in the provinoea. 
The biahopa viaited their euris g devoteea of hoth aexea aet themteivea in motion. Nothinf 
wo talked of in every Company bot the oath of the dergy. One woold have aoppoaed thal 
the dflatiny of France and the feto of every Frenchman depended on ita being taken or not 
taken. Men the moit free in their religiooa opiniona, and the rooat notoriooaly immotal 
women, were anddenly tmnaformed into rigid tbeologiana, inio ardent mianonariea of the 
pnrity and integrity of the Romiah failh. 

** The Journal de Fontenty^ VÄmi da Roi, and la OazdU de Duromnr, employed their 
naual weapona— «xaggeratton, fidaehood, calamny. Nomberleaa tracla were diatributed, io 
which the civil conalituüon of the dergy waa treated aa achiamatic, heretical, and deatructive 
of religion. The devoteea hawked about pamphksis firom houae to honae ; they entreated, con- 
Jored, threatened, aocording to particutar dispoaitiona and charactera. To aome they repreaented 
the dergy triamphant, the Aatembly diaaotved, the prevaricating eocleaiaatica atripped of their 
beneficea, oonfiiMd in their houaaa of eorrection ; the fidthfal onea covered with glory and 
loaded with wealtb. The Pope waa aboat to launcb bis anatheroaa at a ■acrilegiona Aawmbly 
and at the apoatate prieata. The people deprived of the aacramenla woald liae ; the foraign 
powera would enter France, and that atmctore of iniqoity and villany would crumhle to pieoea 
iip«tt ita owo lbundationa."^Fer7T^nea, tom. ü., pw 196. 
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of these schemes» and* not expecting success from them, perbaps not e?en 
desiring it, fear he despaired of governing the victodoiu aiistocxacTi he 
did all that lay in his power to pievent it. Thia conapiracj was diaco- 
vered about the end of 1790, and its principal agents were delivered up to 
justice. 

Thia last reverse detemüned the emigrants to remove from Turin to Go- 
blentz, where they settled in the territory of the Elector of Treves, and at 
the expense of bis authority, which they almost entirely usurped. We hara 
already seen that these nobles, who had fled from France, were divided in* 
to two parties. The one, consisting of old servants, pampered with faroors, 
and composing what was caUed the court, would not, while aupported hj 
the provincial nobüity, consent to share influence with the latter, and for 
this reason they meant to have recourse to foreigners alone. The others, 
jnen relying more upon their swords, proposed to raise the provinces of the 
flouth by rousing their fanaticism. The former carried their point, and re- 
paired to Coblentz, on the northern frontier, to wait there for the foreign 
aid. In vain did those who wished to fight in the south insist that aid ought 
to be sought from Piedmont, Switzerland, and Spain, faithful and disintei- 
ested allies, and that a distiuguished leader should be left in their vidaiiy« 
The aristocracy, directed by Calonne, was adverse to this. That aristo- 
cracy had not changed since leaving France. Frivolous, haughty, incapable, 
and prodigal, at Coblentz as at Versailles, it displayed its vices still more 
conspicuously amidst the difEculties of exile and of civil war. «< You miut 
have Citizens in your eommission," it said to those gallant men who offered 
to fight in the south, and who asked under what title they were to senre.* 
Some subordinate agents only were left at Turin ; these, actuated by mutual 
jealousy, thwarted each other's efibrts, and prevented the success of erery 
attempt. The Prince of Conde,t who seemed to have retained all the 

* M. Fromont relates the following circumstance in bis work already qnoted : 
"In this State of things, the princea conceived the plan of forming in the interior of the 
Kingdom, aa soon as poasible, legiona of all the loyal suhjecta of the King, Co be empbjid 
tili the troopa of the Itne ehoold be completely reorganized. Deairoaa of being at the bcad of 
the royaliata whom I had directed and commanded in 1789 and 1790, 1 wrote to Monueu 
the Count d'Artois, begging bis royal bighneas to grant me the commission of colonel*eo(n- 
mandant, worded in euch a manner that every royalist who, like myaelf, should raise a suffi- 
dent number of good citiaena to form a legion, nüght have reaaon to flatter himself that be 
ahould obtain the like favour. Monsieur the Count d'Artois applauded the idea, and listened 
&vourably to my opplication ; but the memben of the Council were not of bis opinion ; they 
thought it ao stränge that a commoner ahould aspire to a nilitary commission, that one of 
them angrily said to me, * Why did you not aak for a bisbopric V The only answer I gave ta 
' the questioner was a loud hurst of laughter, which aomewhat disconceited bis gravity. Mesn- 
while, the question waa discuased at the houae of M. de Fiascblanden ; the persons engaged 
In this deliberation were of opinion that these new corps ought to be called civic Isgioos 
(legiaru bourgeoUes,) I remaiked to them, that under this denominatton they wooJd 
merely aopply the place of the national guards; that the princea could not make them march 
to any quarter where they might be needed, because they would allege that they were boond 
only to defend their own beartha; that it was to be feared that the factions would find means 
toset them at loggerheada with the troopa of the line; that with empty words they had 
armed the people against the depositories of the public authority ; that it would therefore be 
more polttic to follow their ezample, and to give to these new corps the denomination of 

royctl militia / that * No, no, sir,' said the Bishop of Anas, suddenly intenrupting 

me, * the word bowgeou must be inserted in your commission ;' and the Baron de Flasd^ 
landen, who drew it up, inaerted the word bourgeoi* acoordiugly." — RecutU de diven Earü$ 
rtUUifi i la Revolution, p. 62. 

f " Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prinoe of Gond^, was born at Chantilly in 1736. He wm 
the only aon of the Duke of Bourbou and the Princess of Hesse-Rheinfela. In 1753 be vai^ 
ried Um Princeaa of Rohan-Soobiae, who in 1766 bore bim the Prince of Boiuboa-Good^. 
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tnergy of his branch of the royai ßunily, was not in favour with part of tlte 
nobiiity ; he took post near the Rhine, with all thoae who» like himself, were 
I not disposed to^intrigue but to fight. 

The emigration became daily more considerable« and the roads were 
eovered with nobles, who imagined that they perfonned a sacred duty by 
hastening to take arma against their country« Even women deemed it in- 
eambent on them to attest their h(»Tor of the Revolution by forsaking the 
soll of Franoe. Among a nation which ia so easily led away by example 
it became the fashion to emigrate. People hardly gave themselves the 
trouble to take leave, so short md they consider the joumey, and so speedy 
their retum.* The revolutionistB of Holland, betrayed by their generai, 
abandoned by their allies, had yielded in a few days ; those of Brabant had 
not held out much longer : so too, according to these imprudent emigrants, 
would the French Revolution be quelled in one short campaign, and abso- 
lute power would once more flouhsh in snbjugated France, 

The Assembly, irritated rather than alarmed at such presumption, had 
proposed measures, but they had always been d^erred. The King's aunts 
finding their consciences compromised at Paris, thought to insure their sal- 
vation by repainng to the Pope. They set out for Rome, and were stopped 
on the way by the municipality of Amai*le-Duc. The people immediately 
thronged to the residence of Monsieur, who also was said to be preparing 
to depart. Monsieur appeared, apd promised not to forsake the King. The 
people were pacified, and the Assembly took into consideration the departure 
of Mesdames. The deliberation had lasted a considerable time, when 
Menon put an end to it by this sally: **A11 Europe/' said he, ** will be 
astonished to leam that a great Assembly has spent several days in deciding 
whether two old women shall hear mass at Paris or at Rome." The com- 
mittee of Constitution was nevertheless directed to present a law on the 
residence of the public functionaries and on emigration. This decrea, 
adopted after warm discussions, rendered it obligatory on public function- 
aries to reside in the place of their functions. The King, as the highest 
of all, was required not to wilhdraw himself firom the legislative body 
during the session, and at other times not to leave the kingdom. The 

In the seren jeanf war he diitinguished himself by his skill and courage, and in 1763 gained 

a victory at Johannisberg owet the hereditarj Prinee of Branawick. In the revolution he 

corigrafted in 1 789, to Bniaaela, and thenee to Turin. He afterwarda ibrmed a little corpe of 

emigrant nobiiity, whi^ jotned the Anetrian army ander WnmuKr. In 1795 he «nteoed 

with his Corps into the English serviee. In 1797 he entered the Rotsian servioe, and 

marched with his oorps to Ruasia, where he was faospitably raeeived by Panl L In 1800, 

afker the Separation of Russia from the ooelition, he f»«ntered the English seniee. He re* 

tamed to Paris in 1814; and the next year fled with the King to Ghent He died at Paris 

in 18 1 8. His grandaon was the nnfortanate Dake d*Engfaien." — Cydoptedia Ätnerieona. B. 

* ** Many of the emigrants had joined the army in a stete of complete destitution. Othefs 

were epending tmprofidently the last relics of their fortonea. Seveval corps, composed 

wholly of offioeiv, served as private soldien. The naval officers wera monnted ; the ooontry 

gentleiDen formed themselves into companies, distioguished by the namee of their native 

pnmnces. All vrere in good spirits, for the camp lifo was free and joyons. Some became 

drawers of water, others hewers of wood ; others provided and dreesed the proviaions, and 

every where the inspiring note of the trampet resonnded. *The camp, in fiict, was a perfcct 

Ungdoni. There were princes dwelling in wag^ons; magistrates on horseback ; missionaries 

preaching the Bible and administering jnstice. The poor nobles conformed with caieless 

pbilo«ophy lo this altered State of tbings, cheeifiiily endaring preaent privmtions in the san« 

guine eipectation of speedily regaining all that they had lost They confidentljp believed 

that the end of automn would find them reatored to their splendid homee, to their groves^ 

to their forests, and to their oM dove-coles." — Ohateaubriaur9 Memoin of tkc Duked» 
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penalty for all tha fonctionaries, in case of their violating thia law, was dia- 
misaal from office. Anotfaer decree rolatire to emigraüon was demanded 
from the committee. 

Meanwhile the King, unable to endaro the conatraint imposed upon him, 
and the reductions of power to which he waa aubjected by the Assemblj, 
enjoying moreorer no peace of mind aince the new decreea relative to 
prieats, had reaolved upon fiight. The whole winter had been devoted to 
preparations for it: the zeal of Mirabe&u was urged, and great promiMB 
were held out to him if he shonld succeed in setting the royal family al 
liberty. Mirabeau proaecuted hia plan with the utmost activity. Lafayetse 
had just broken with the Lameths. The latter thought him too mueh 
attached to the court; and hia integrity being, unlike that of Mirabean. 
above auspicion, they found fault with hia underatanding, and alleged that 
he auffered himself to be duped. The enemiea of the Lameths accused 
them of being jealoua of the military power of Lafayette» as they had 
envied the rhetorical power of Mirabeau. They joined, or seemed to jo'm« 
the friends of the Duke of Orleans,* and it waa asserted that they wished 
to secure for one of them the command of the national guard. It waa 
Charles Lameth who was aaid to be ambitious of obtaining this appoinW 
Dient. To this motive were attributed the inceasantly recurring difficulties 
that were subsequenüy thrown in the way of Lafayette. 

On the 28th of February, the popnlace, instigated it is said by the Duke 
of Orleans, repaired to the Castle of Vincennes, which the municipality had 
appropriated for the reception of priaoners, with whora the prisons of Paria 
were too much crowded. The casde waa attacked aa a new Baatille. La- 
fayette hastened to the spot in time, and dispersed tho populace of the faux- 
bourg St. Antoine, who were lad upon this expedition by Santerre.t Whüe 
he was restoring order in this quarter, other difficulties were preparing for 
him at the Tuileries. On the rumour of a commotion, the dependents of 
the palace, to the number of several hundred had repaired thither. They 
carried concealed weapons, such as hunting-knives and daggers. The na- 
tional guard, astonished at this concourse, took alarm, and disarmed and 
maltreated some of them. Lafayette having arrived, caused the palace to 
be cleared, and seized the weapons. The circumstance was immediately 

* The three brothera, Theodore, Charlee, and Alexandre Lameth, were peculiarly called 
on to defend the caase of monarehy, for they had been loaded with benefita by the 00«^ 
and educated under the special patronage of the Queen, to whom they had been nooa»> 
■lended by their mother, who was the dater of Marshal BrogUo. — Biograpidt Moderne* £. 
, f Santerre, a brewer in the fitaxbourg St Antoine, at Paris, posMsaed a boldneaa and 
energy which gave him great weight in his own neighbourhood. Thoagh ignorant, he koew 
weil how to address a mob, which made him coarted by the Orleaniats. On the takins of 
the Bastille, he distinguished himself at the head of the forces of his faaxbourg, and wbea 
the national guard was formed, he was appointed Commander of a battaliop. In 1793 he 
began to obtain decided in6aenoe with the people, and on the lOth of August, becomiof 
Commander of the national guard, he oonducted the King to the Temple. Yet, notwith- 
Btanding his democralic zeal, he was not considered fit todirect the massacres in the prisons 
Marat said of him, that he was a man without any decided charaeter. On the llth of De> 
eember he conducted the King to the bar of the National Convention, 00 the occasion of 
bis trtal ; and in January, 1793, commanded the troops who auperintended his execatioo. 
It was Santerre who interrapted the unfortunate monarch when he atlempted to address the 
people, by ordering the druma to be beat. Wishing to figure as a warrior, Santerre «le- 
parted, with 14,000 men, to fight the royalists in La Vend^ ; he was, howeter, oontinnally 
nnsoccessfol ; and on one occasion, it having been reported that he was killed, this epitaph 
was made on him: ««Here lies General Santerre, who had nothing of Mara but hia beer.** 
Santerre sorvived the Uoablea of the ReTolatioo, and died in obecuri^w— jBiogn^^Aie Jfe» 
demc £. 
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mmoured abroad. It was said ihat daggen bad been found upon them, 
Mrhence they were afterwards called knighta of the dagger. They ass^ted 
tbat they had only come to defend the peraon of üie King, which was 
threatened. In reply, they were accused of an intention to carry off the 
King ; and the affair ended, as usual, in reciprocal calumniea. Thia acene 
determined the real poaition of Lafayette, li waa clearly ahown on thia 
occaaion» that, placed between the most oppoaite partiea, he waa there to 
proiect both the peraon of the King and the Constitution. Uis double Wc- 
tory increased bis popularity, bis power« and the hatred of bis enemies. 
Mirabeau, wbo wrongfuUy encouraged the distruat of the court towards 
him, repreaented bis conduct aa profoundiy bypocritical. Under the ap- 
peakrance of moderation and hoatUity to all parties, it tended« according to 
nim« to Usurpation. In bis spieen, he described tbe Lameths as wicked 
and senseless men, associated with the Duke of Orleans, and having no 
more tban about tbirty partisans in the Assembly. As for the right side, 
he declared tbat he could make nothing of it, but tbat he relied vn tbe three 
or four bundred members wbo were bound by no engagements, but decided 
from the Impression of reason and eloqaence which he produced at the 
moment. 

'rhere was nothing true in this representation but bia eatimate of the re- 
spective force of the parties, and hia opinions,conceming the means of 
directing the Assembly. He virtually govemed it, by influencing all wbo 
had not bound tbemselves by engagements. On this same day, the 28th of 
Febniary, he exercised bis sway almost for the last time, displayed bis 
hatred to the Lameths, and brought bis formidable pawer to bear against 
them. 

Xhe law relative to emigration was about to be discussed. Cbapelier 
presented it in the name of the committee, which, he said, participated in 
the general indignation against those Frenchmen wbo were forsaking their 
fsountry ; but be declared tbat, after several daya' consideration, the com- 
mittee had satisfied itself tbat it was impossible to make any law conceming 
emigration. It was in reality a difficult thing to do. It was necessary in 
the first place to inquire if they bad a ri^t to attach men to the soil. They 
certainly bad a right to do so, if tbe welfare of the country demand it. 
But it was requisite to make a distinction between the motives of travellers, 
-which became inquisitorial. It was requisite to make a distinction between 
their quality as Frenchmen or foreigners, emigrants or mere mercantile 
men. Such a law then was extremely difficult, if not impossible. Chape- 
lier addcd tbat the committee, in compliance with the direetions of the 
Assembly, bad nevertheless drawn up one, which be would read, if permit- 
ted, but which be had no hesitatioji in declaring violated all principlea, 
From all quarters issued cries of " Read !" '' Don't read !" A great 
namber of depnties asked leave to speak. Mirabeau demanded it in bia 
tum, obtained permission, and, what is stiU more, commanded silence. Ha 
read a very eloquent letter, addressed some time before to Frederick WiK 
lianiv in which he advocated the liberty of emigration as one of the niost 
aacred rights of man, wbo, not being attached by roots to the soil, ought 
not to be attached to it by any thing but by happiness. Mirabeau, perhaps 
to gratify the court, but still more from conviction, repelled as tyrannical 
every measure against the liberty of entering, or wiüidrawing from, the 
cx>untry. A bad use was no doubt made of this liberty at tbe moment; but 
the Assembly, confident in its strength, had winked at so many abuses of 
the press committed against itself, had encountered so many vain attempts. 
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aiid 80 victoriously overthrown them, that one might ssfeHy advisa it to per- 
•ist in the same System. 

Mirabeau*s opinion was applauded, bat the members continued to inaist 
on the reading of the propoeed law. Chapelier at length read it. It sng- 
gested, in case of disturbanoes, the appointment of a commission of three 
members, which shonld appoint by name, and at their pleasure, those who 
were to be at liberty to leave the kingdom. At this cutting irony, which 
denounced the impossibility of a law, murmurs arose. *' Your munnura 
have soothed me,** exclaimed Mirabeau ; *« your hearts respond to mine, and 
oppose this absurd tyranny. As for me, I hold myself released from every 
oath towards those who shall be infamous enongh to admit of a dictatorial 
commission." — Cries were raised on the left «ide. " Yes," he repeated, 
«* I swear . • . ,." He was again intemipted. •* That popularity," he 
resumed in a voice of thunder, *« to which I hare aspired, and which I bare 
•enjoyed as well as others, is not a feeble reed ; I will thrust it deep into the 
esürth, and I will make it shoot np in the soil of justice and reason." Ap- 
plauses burst forth from all qnarters. ** I swear,'* added the orator, ** if a 
law against emigration is voted, I swear to disobey you." 

He ilescended from the tribune, after astounding die Assembly, and oyer- 
awing bis enemies. The discussion nevertheless continued. Some were 
for adjoumment, that they might have time for making a better law ; othen 
insisted that they should forthwith declare that none should be made, in 
Order to pacify the people, and to put an end to the fermenU Murmurs, 
shouts, applauses, succeeded. Mirabeau asked, and seemed to require, to 
be heard. *• What right of dictatorship is it," cried M. GoupU, «* that 
M. de Mirabeau exercises here ?" — Mirabeau, without heeding him, hur- 
ried to the tribune. ** I have not given you permission to speak," said the 
President. «* Let the Assembly decide." But the Assembly listened wiüi- 
out deciding. «* I beg my interrupters," said Mirabeau, " to remember 
that I have all my life combated tyranny, and that I will combat it wherever 
I find it." As he uttered these words he cast bis eyes from the right to 
the left. Loud applause foUowed bis words. He resumed. " I beg M. 
Goupil to recollect that he was under a mistake some time since in regard 
to a Cataline, whose dictatorship he this day attacks ;* I beg the Assembly 
to remark that the question of adjoumment, though apparently sittiple, 
involves others : for example, it presupposes that a law is to be made." 
Fresh murmurs arose on the left. " Stlence ! ye thirty voices !" exclaimed 
the Speaker, fixing bis eyes on the place of Bamave and the Lametfas. 
** However," added he, " if it is wished, I too will vote for the adjoum- 
ment, on condition that it be decreed that, from this time until the expiration 
of the adjoumment, there shall be no sedition." Unanimous acdamations 
followed the concluding words. The ad}ourament was nevertheless carried, 
but by so small a majority that the result was disputed, and a second trial 
demanded. 

Mirabeau, on this occasion, was parücularly striking by bis boldness. 
Never, perhaps, had he more imperiously overraled the Assembly. But 
these were bis last triumphs. His end approached. Presentiments of 
death mingled wlth his vast projects, and sometimes subdued his flights of 
fnncy. His conscience, however, was satisfied; the public esteem was 
joined with his own, and assured him that, if he had not yet done enough 

• M. Ooapil, when attacking Mirabeau upon a fonaw oceaaion, had ezdaimed with tlw 
nght aitla " Cataline b at oor doon !** 
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for thö Weifare of tliüe staie, lie had'at least doiie enoogh for his owh glory 
Philosophy and gaiety divided his la^ moments between them. Pale, and 
with his eyes deeply sunk in their orbits, he appeared quite different in the 
tribune. Moreover, he was subject ta frequent and sudden fainüng fits. 
Rxcess in pleasure and in bosiness, together with the excitement of the 
tribune, had in a short time undermined his vigorous constitation. Baths» 
containing a Solution of Sublimate, had produced that greenish tint which 
was attributed to poison.* The court was alarmed ; all parties were asto« 
niehed, and, before his death, people inquired the cause of it. On his last 
public appearance he spoke five different times, left the Assembly exhausted, 
and never afterwards wept abroad. . The bed of death received him, and he 
left it only for the Pantheon. He had enjoined Cabanis not to call in any 
physicians ; he was, nevertheless, disobeyed, and they found that deam 
was approaching, and that it had already seized his lower extremities. 
His head was last attacked, as if nature had decreed that his genius should 
oontinue to shine tili the very last moment. An immense crowd coUected 
aiound his abode, and filled all the «venues in the deepest silence. Tha 
(sourt sent messenger after messenger ; the bulletins of his hesdth were trans* 
mitted from mouä to mouth, and each progressive stage of his disorder 
excited fresh grief. He himself^ surrounded by his frien&, expressed some 
reglet at the intemiption of his labours, and some pride at what he had 
accomplished. <* Support," said* he to his servant, <* support this head, th& 
greatest in France." He was affected by the sympathy of the people ; and 
the Visit of his enemy, Bamave« who caUed upon him in the name ojf the 
Jacobins, excited in him a soothing emotion. He bestowed some more 
thoaghts on public affairs. The Assembly was about to direct its attention 
to the right of making wills. He sent for M. de Talleyrand, and put into 
his hands a speech which he had just wntten. <^ It will be curious," said 
he, ** to hear a man speaking against wills who is no more, and who has 
just made his own." The court had, in fact, requested him to do so, pro* 
mising to pay all the legacies. Extending his views over Europe, and 
foreseeing die pkns of England, " That Pitt," said he^ ** is the minister of 

* Hifi author of the Minunrt» dun Fair dt France pooitireljr anerta that Mkabean was« 
poiaoned. He says, that in 1793, Robespierre, at a moment wben he waa off hia guard, 
ventmed to boast of the share which he had taken in that crime. ** Two parties," he adds, 
" wei« then labonring to accomplisb the min of the King ; a third wiahed it withoat de» 
clariDg itself: all of them wereconeemed to see that Louia XVL inclfned to a oordtal 
Teooodliation with the oonatitutton, and all dreaded the aound advice which Mirabean had it 
in his power to give him. It waa well known that thia man waa the onlj peraon capable of 
directing affiiirs in such a maoner as to keep the fiictions within the limits which they hoped 
to pftss. As the iBsue of an^ attempt to strip him of lüs populart^ was uncertain, it waa 
thoaght better to despatch him ; bot as no aasaaain waa to be found, it was necessary to 
have reoourae to poison. Marat foniished the reeeipt for it; it was prepared under his super- 
intendenoe, and he answered for its efiect. How to administer it was äie nezt qnestion. At 
length it was resolved to choooe the opportunity of a dinner, at which the poisonons ingre- 
dicDts ahoold be introdaoed into Ao bread, or wine, or certain dtshes of which Mirabeau 
was known to be fond. Robespierre and Petion undertook to see to the execution of this 
atracions seheme, and were aasUted by Fahre d'Eglantine, and two or three other stibordi 
nate Orleanista. Mirabeau had no suspicion of this per6dy ; but its eflfecta were manüested 
immediately after a party of pleasure, at which he had indolged in great intemperance. He 
was 8000 aware that he was poisoned, and told his intimate friends so, and especially Cabanis, 
to 'wYiofm he said ; ' You seek the cause of my death in my physical excesses ; you will 6nd 
}t rsther in the hatred bome me by those who wish for the overthrow of France, or thoas 
who are afraid of roy ascendoncy over tho minds of the King and Queen.' It was imposu* 
Ue to drive it out of his head that his death waa not natural, but great pains were takfiO to 
pnvcnt thia opinion from getting abroad." E» 

f2 
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prsparatioiu ; he goTenu with dueats ; I vooM giTe Um flome tronble if 2 
should live." The priest of hie pariirti came to offer hie attendance, whicb 
he politely declined, saying, with a amile, that he shoold gladly have ac- 
cepted it, if he had not in hia hoaae hia eccleaiastical auperior« the Biahop 
of Autun. He desired the windowa to be opened, ** My friend/' aaid he 
to Cabania, ** I ahali die to-day. All that can now be done is to envelop 
oneaelf in perfumea« to crown oneself with flowera, to Surround oneaelf 
with music, that one may sink quietly into everiasting aleep." Acute paini 
aom time to tinie interrupted these csdm and dignified obsenrationa. «« Yoa 
have promised," said he to bis friends, *' to spare me needleas suffering." 
So saying, he eamestly begged for opium. As it was refused, he demanded 
it with his accusloined violence. To quiet bim, they reaorted to deceptioo, 
and handed him a cup which they aaid contained opium. He took it with 
composure, swallowed the draught which he believed to be mortal, and 
appeared satisfied. In a moment afterwards he expired.* This was on 
the 20th of Aprü, 1791. The tidings soon reached the court, the city, and 
the Assembly. All partiea had hope in hiro, and all, excepting the enviooSf 
were filled with grief. The Assembly suspended ito proceedings ; a gene> 
lal mouming was ordered, and a magnificent funeral prepared. A certain 
Bumber of deputies was asked for. ** We will all go !** they exclaimed. 
The church of St Genevieve was converted into a Pantheon, with this 
mscriptiony which at the moment that I record these facto, no longer 
exists. 

AVX ORANnS HOMKXS UL PATRIX RBC0NNAIS8ANTK.1 

Mirabeau was the first admitted into it, and placed by Üie aide^ of Des- 
cartes. His funeral took place on the foUowing day» All the authorities, 
tfae department, the municapalities, the populär societies, the Assembly, and 
the army, accompanied the prooession. This mere orator obtained more 
honours than had ever been paid to the pompous coffins forraerly conveyed 
to St. Denis. Such was the end of that extraordinary man, who, after 
boldly attacking and vanquishing the ancient race, dared to direct hia efforts 
against the new, which had assisted him to conquer ; who checked üiem 
with his voice, and made them respect him even while he employed his 
energies against them ; that man, in short, who did his duty from reason, 
and from the promptings of genius, but not for the sake of a handlul of 
gold ; and who had the singuIar honour, when the popularity of all other 
statesmen terminated in the disgust of the people, to see his yield to death 
alone. But would he have infnsed resignation into the heart of the court, 
moderation into the hearts of the ambitious t — would he have said to the 
populär tribunes, who sought to shme in their turn, ** Remain in these ob- 
scure fauxbourgs ?*' — would he have said to Danton, that second Mirabeau 
of the populace,t " Stop in this section, and ascend no higher ?" We can- 

* " Mirebean bore mach of hii chander imprinted on his pefton and feataraa. ' Firm 
10 yoar miod/ he aaid, deKribing hia own coontenanoa to a lady who knew him not, < a tig«r 
who haa had the amalHpox.' When he talked of oonfionüng hia opponenti in the Aanm* 
bly, hia faTourite phraae waa, « I will ahow them U Hure/ that ig, the boar*a head, meuung 
hu own Uisked and shaggj coantenanoe.*'— .Sto//*« Life of Napokon. £. 

fTogreatmenthagratefuIcountiy.»' ^ ^ i- 

^ " f^'«!« ^•«l"««.I>«nton, an advocate bjr profeaaion, ww bom at ArdaamwAThe, Oc 
lober 26. 1769, and beheaded April 6, 1794. Hia eztarnal appearanoe waa atriking. Hb 
atature waa colonal; hia freme athletic; hu featurea harah. large, and diaagroeable; ha 
voice abook the Ascembly ; hia eloquenoe waa vehement ; and hia Imagination aa gigande 
aa hu peiaon, which made every one racoU, and al which, aaya 8t. Joat, • Freedo« huwdS 
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not teil : bnt in ibat caae all waTeriHg interestB woold have placed them- 
sclves in his hands and have lelied upon him. Long waa the want of his 
preaence feit. In the confusion of the disputes whioh followed, the eye 

trembled.' He was one of the fonnden of the clab of the Cordelien. H» impoitanoe 
incrcased in 1792, when he became one of the instigatore of the events of the 20th of June^ 
and a leader on the lOth of Angutt After the fiill of Lonia XYL Danton was mad« 
minislpr d justice, and osnrped the sppointments of offioen in the arroy and departmenti- 
He thoa laiMd up a great nambar of crcatofca wholly devoted to his iriews. Moncy 6owed 
from all sidea into his hands, and was profosely squandered on his partisans. His violent 
measoras led to the September massacrcs. The Invasion of Champagne by the Pniaaiana 
•pread conitemation through Paris; and Danton alone presenred his couragei He assumed 
the administration of the State; prepared measures of defenoe; called on all Frenchroen 
eapable of bearing arms to march against the enemy ; and prevented the rerooval of tha 
Asaembly beyond the Loire. From this tiroe forward he was hated by Robe^ierre, who 
ooold never pardon the superiority which Danton had shown on this occasion. On tlie oo« 
camon of the Festival of Reason, in which the Hebertists acted a conapicoous part, Danton . 
dedarcd himself against the atiack on the roinisters of religion, and subseqoently unitod 
with Robespierre to bring Hebert and his partisans to the scafibid. But their connezioa 
wsa not of long daration. Danton wished to overthrow the despotism of Robespierre, who, 
in his tum, was anxioos to get rid of a dangerons rival. Danton was accordingly denounced 
to the oommittee of safety by 8t Just, and imprisoned with his adherents in the Lnzem- 
boüig. When he was transferred thenoe to the Condeigerie, he appeared deeply mortified 
at having been duped by Robespierre. On his trial, he said, composedly, * I am Dantoo, 
BufEdenUy well known in the Revolution; I shsll soon pass to nothingness; but my nama 
will live in the Pantheon of history.* He was oondemned to death by the revolutionaij 
tribunal as an acoompUoe in a conspiracy for the restoration of monarchy, and hia large pro- 
perty was oonfiseatcd. He mounted the car with oonrage ; his bead was elevated, his lock 
eommanding and fiiU of pride. On asoending the scaffoU, he was for a mooient softened. 
■Oh, my wife, my dear wife, shall I never see you again %* he aaid, but checked himself 
hastily, and ezdaimed, * Courage, Danton ! no weakness.' He was thirty-five years old afc 
the time of bis death.*' — Encychpadia Amtricana, 

** Döring the short period that elapsed before bis execofion, Danton's mind, in a distracW 
State, reverted to the innocenoe of his earlier years. He apoke inceasantly about treea, 
flowetSy and the eonntry. Theo giving way to unavailing regret, he ezdaimed, * It was just 
a year ago that I was the means of instituting the revolntionary tribunal ; may God and 
man forgive me for what I then did ; but it was not that it might become the seourge of 
humanity.' When hia sentence was read to him in his cell, *We are sacri6ced,* aaid 
Danton, *to a lew dastaidly brigands, but I drag Robespierre after me in my fiüL"'— - 
Aämm. E. 

** Danton had sold himself to tbe coart, pn condition that they wonld purchase from htm, 
Ibr \fiOfiOO livres, bis place of advocate, which, after the suppression, was only worth 
10.000 livres. La&yette met Danton at M. de Montmorin*s the same evening that the 
bargain was oonduded. He was a man ready to seil himself to all parties. White he was 
making inoendiary motions in the Jaoobina, he was their spy at court, where he regulariy 
leportfld whatever occurred. On the Friday previous to the lOth of August, 60,000 erowns 
wcre given him, and Madame Elizabeth exelaimed, * We are tmnquil, for we may depend 
on Danton.* La&yette was apprized of the first payment, bat not of the ensuing ones. 
Danton spoke of it himself at the Hdtel de Ville, and, endMvouring to justify bimseU^ said, 
* General, I am a greater monarchist than you are yourselfl' He was, nevertheleas, ooe of 
the leaders of the lOth of August*'— Lo/aye/Ze*« üfemotff. E. 

** Danton was sometimes denominated the Mirabeau, sometimes the Aldbiades of tha 
lahble. He may be seid to have resembied both (with the dif&rencea only of the patridari 
orJer and the popolaoe) in his tempestuoas paasiona, populär eloquence, diasipation, and 
dcbts» like the one ; hia ambition, hb daring and inventive genius, like the other. He ez* 
erted bis faculties, and indulged his voluptuary indolence altemately, and by Starts. Hia 
eonceptions were isolated, bot complete in themselves, and of terrific eflicacy as practica! . 
agenta in revolutions. Danton's ambition was not peraonaL He would freely sacrifiee 
himself ibr the republie or his party. He was inhuman, not ao mueh from instinctive oo 
elty, aa from a carelesa prodigality of blood. He viewed the Revolution as a great game, in 
which mpn played for their lives. He took thoae he won aa freely aa he would have peid 
thoee he kMt.** — BriUsh and Foreign Remw. B. 
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wottld tarn to tfae place which he had oecapied, and seemed to eeek Hiii 
who had been accustomed to teiminate them with a victorious word. ** Mi* 
rabeaa is no longer here,*' exclaimed Maury one day, in aacending the tri« 
bune ; " I shall not be prevented from speaking." 

The death of Mirabeau deprived the court of all courage. Fresh eventa 
occurred to accelerate the flight of the royal family which it had resoWed 
upon. On the 18th of April the King intended to go to St. Gloud. A re- 
port waa spread, that, aa he did not ehooae to employ a priest who had 
tiken the oath for the duties of Eaater, he had reeolved to keep away 
daring the Passion week. Others alleged that his intention was flighL The 
popülace immediately collected and stopped the horses. Lafayette hastened 
to the Spot, besought the King to remain in his carriage, assuring him that 
he would have a passage clearä for him. The King, nevertfaelesa, alighted, 
and ^ ould not permit any attempt to be made. It was his old policy not to 
appear to be free. By the advice of his ministers, he repaired to the 
Assembly to complain of the insult which he had just received. The 
Assembly greeted him with its ordinary warmth, promising to do every- 
thing that depended on it to insure his liberty. Louis XVI. withdrew, 
apphiuded by all sides excepting the right side. - 

On the 23d of April, agreeabiy to the advice given to htm, he ordered alet- 
ter to be written to the foreign ambassadors by M. de Montmorin, in which 
he contradicted the intentions iraputed to him of leaving the country, de- 
claring to the powers that he had taken an oath to the Constitution which he 
was determined to keep, and proclaiming as his enemies all who should in- 
sinuate the contraiy. The expressions of this letter were volnntarily exag> 
gerated, that it might appear to have been extorted by violence. Iriis the 
King himself acknowledged to the envoy of the Emperor Leopold. That 
prince was then travelling in Italy, and was at this moment in Mantat. 
Galonne was in negotiation with hun. An envoy, M. Alexandre de I>arfort, 
came from Mantua to the King and Queen to leam their real disposition. 
He first questioned them conceming the letter addressed to the ambassadors, 
and they replied that he might see from the language that it was wrung 
from them. He theh inquired what were their hopes, and they answered 
that they had none since the death of Mirabeau ; lastly, he wished to know 
their disposition towards the Gount d'Artois, and they assured him that it 
could not be more favourable. 

In Order to comprehend the motive of these questions, it should be known 
that the Baron de Breteuil was the declared enemy of Galonne : that his 
enmity had not ceased at the time of the emigration; and thai, charged with 
the füll powers of Louis XVI.* to the court of Vienna, he crossed all the 
proceedings of the princes. He assured Leopold that the King would not 
consent to be saved by the emigrants, because he dreaded their rapacity, and 
that the Queen personally had quarrelled with Gount d'Artois. He alwaya 
proposed for the welfare of the throne the very contrary to what Galonne 
proposed, and he neglected nothing to destroy the effeet of this new nego- 
tiation. The Gount de Durfort retumed to Mantua, and on the 20th of 
May, 1791, Leopold promised to set in motion thirty-five thousand men in 
Flanders, and fifteen thousand in Alsace. Ile declared diat a like number 
of Swiss should march upon Lyons, as many Piedmontese upon Dauphin^, 
and tliat Spain should assemble twenty thousand men. The Emperor pro- 
mised tae co-operation of the King of Prussiaand the neutrality of England 

* See Bertnnd de MoUeyille oo thii subject. 
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A'pTOtest wastabe drawti up in the name of the house of Bonrbon, and' 
«igned by the King of Naples, the King of Spain, the Infant of Parma, and 
the expatriated princes. Untü then the utmost secrecy was to be observed« 
It wa4s recommended to Loais XVL not to think of withdrawing, though ha 
had expressed a destre to do so. Breteuil, on the contrary, advised the 
Kingtosetont It is possible that this advice was well meant on both* 
«des« Still it mnst be xemarked that it was given with an eye to the inte- 
rest of each« Bireteuil, with a view to counteract Calonne's negotiation al' 
Mantaa, recommended departure; and Galonne, whose rule would have beeil' 
st an end if Louis XVI. had removed beyond the frontiers, caused it to be' 
intimated to him that he onght to remain. Be this as it may, the Kinff 
resolved to set out« and he frequentiy said with displeasure, **It is BreteuU 
who insists on iu*** Accordingly he wrote to Bouili($ that he was deter- 
iliined to wait no longer; It was not his intention to leave the kingdom» 
Init to retire to Afontmedy, where he might, in case of need, be supported 
by Luxembarg, and reoeive foreign aid« The Chalons road» by Glermoni 
and Varennes, was preferred, contrary to the advice of Bouille. All the^ 
preparations were made for starting on the 20th of Jane. The genend as* 
«embled the troops on which he could place most reliance, prepared a camp 
at Motttmedy, collectisd forage, and alleged movements which he peroeived- 
on the frontiers as a pretext for all these dispositions. The Qoeen took 
npon herseif aU the preparations from Paris to Cnalons, and Bouill6 fVom 
Ghalons to Montraedy. Small detaohments of cavalry, upon pretext of es-^ 
eorting money, were to proceed to different points and receive the King on 
bis passage. Bonill^ himseif pnrposed to advance to some distance from 
Montmedy. The Queen had seoured a private door for quitting the palace« 
Tlie royal family was to travel by a foreign name^ and with a fictitious pass« 
port. Bvery thing was arranged for the 20th, but some alarm caused the 
joumey to be deferred untü the 2 Ist, a delay which proved fatal to this nn- 
fortonate family. M. de Lafayette knew nothing whatever of the plan, nay« 
«▼en If . de Montmorin, though possessing the confidence of the court, was 
entirely ignonmt of it: the secret was entrusted to those persons only who 
were indispensable for its execution. Rumours of flight had been ciroiH 
lated, either because the schäme had transpired, or because it was one of those 
alarms which are so frequentiy raised. At any rate, the committee of r»» 
seareh had been apprized of it, and the vigilance of the national guard had' 
been in consequence increased. 

In the evening of the 2lBt of June, the King, ^e Queen, Madame Eliza^ 
belh»t and Madame de Tourzel^ govemess of the royal children, disguisad 
tikemselves, and successively qnitted the palace. Madame De Tourzel pro^ 
reeded with the chüdren to the Petit Carrousel, and got into a carriagO' 
driren by M. de Fersen, a young foreiffn genüeman disguisedas acoachman. 
The King soon joined them. But the Queen, who had gone away with a life^ 
guardsman, occasioned them all the utmost anxiety. Neither herseif nor 
her gyide was aequainted with the streets of Paris ; she lost her way, and 
it was an hour before she found the Petit Carrousel. On her way Uiither 
she met the carriage of M. de Lafayette, whose attendants walked by ii 
with torches. She concealed herseif beneath the wickets of the Louvre, and» 

* 8m Bertrand de Moüeville. 

'f ** Madame Elizabeth was an anget of goodneaa. How often hvf I witnetKd ber kfaid^ 
neM to thooe in diatre« ! Her heart waa the abode of all the virtuea. She was indulgoni» 
nsodeat, aenaible, devout, and daring the Revolation diapbjed herob ooorase.** — Madam$ 
Lebrun'a Memoir§, E. 
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haring escaped this danger, reached the carriage where she was awaited widi 
extreme iinpatience. The whole family, being now together, lost no time 
in setting out. They arrived, after a long hde, at the Porte St. Martin, and 
mounted a berline with eix horses stationed there to wait for them. Madame 
de Tourzel, by the name of Madame de Korff, was to pass for a roother 
travelling with her children ; and the King for her valet de chambre. Three 
of the life-guards, in disguise, were to precede the carriage as couriera or to 
foUow it as servants. At length they started, attended by the good wishea 
of M. de Fersen, who returned to Paris, with the intention of setting out for 
Brüssels. Meanwhile Monsieur proccedcd with his consort towarda Flan- 
ders, travelling a different road to prevent auspicions, and lest there ahould 
be a want of horses at the difierent stations. 

They travelled all night, during which Paris knew nothing of the matter. 
M. de Fersen liastened to the municipality to ascertain what was known 
there. At eight o'clock people were still unacquainted with the circum- 
Btance. But the report soon got abroad and spread with rapidity.* Lafay- 
ette sent for his aides-de-camp and ordered them to set out immediately, 
aaying that though there was little hope of their overtaking the fugitivea, 
atill they muat try what they could do. He issued this order on his own 
responsibility, and in drawing it up he expressed his presumption that the 
royal family had been carried off by enemies of the public welfare. This 
respectful supposition was admitted by the Assembly, and invariably adopted 
by all the authorities. At this moment the people, in commotion, re- 
proached Lafayette with having favoured the King's escape. The arisio- 
cratic party, on the contrary, has since accused him of having winked at his 
flight, with the intention of stopping him afterwards, and thus ruining him 
by this Tain attempt. If, however, Lafayette had chosen to wink at the 
King'a flight, would he have sent two aidea-de-camp in purauit of him, be- 
fore any order waa iasued by the Assembly? And if, as the aristocrats have 
aurmised, he had permitted his flight merely with a view to retake him, 
would he have allowed the carriage a whole night*a atart? The populace 
was aoon convinced of its miatake, and Lafayette reinstated in its good 
opinion. 

The Assembly met at nine in the moming. Its attitude waa as majestic 
as it had been in the firat daya of the Revolution. The supposition adopted 
waa that Louis XVL had been carried off. The utmost calmness and har- 
mony prevailed during the whole of this sitting. The measurea apontane- 
oualy taken by Lafayette were approved of. The people had atopped his 

* ** A group in the PaJaii Royal were diecussing, in great alann, Üie eonsequence of the 
King's flight, when a man draised in a tbreadbare great coat leaped on a cbair and addrened 
them thos : * Gitiiena, listen to a tale which shall not be a long one. A certain well mean- 
ing Neapolitan was once on a time atartled in his evening walk by the astoanding intelli- 
genfett that the pope was dead. He had not recoverad his astonishment, when, behold! he 
was informed of a new disaster^the King of Naples was also no more. Snrely, said the 
worthy Neapolitan, the sun must vanish Vrom heaven at such a oombination of fatalities! 
But they did notceaso here. The Archbishop of Palermo, he was informed, had al|o died 
•uddenly. Overoome by this last shock, he retired to bed, but not to sieep. In the momtng 
he was distarbed in his melancholy raverie by a rumbling noise, which he recognised at once 
to be the motion of the wooden instrumcnt which makes maccaroni. Aha! says the good 
man, stacting ap, can I trust my earsi *The Pope is dead— the King of Naples is dead — the 
Bisbop of Palermo is dead-^yet my neighbour the baker still makes maccaroni Come, the 
lives of these great mcn are not then so indispensable to the world afler all.' The man in 
the great coat jumped down and disappeared. * I have cauj^ht his meaning.' said a woman 
amoug the listeners. < He has told us a tale, and it begins like all tales — Tktrt wo» oacx S 
JTf ii< and a Queen: "— &»</'« Life of Napoleon, E. 
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aides-de-^amp at the barrien. The Aasembly, imiTenrally obeyed, ordered 
the gates to be opened to them. One of them, young Romeuf, was the 
bearer of the decree confirming the Orders already issued by the general, and 
enjoining the public functionaries to atapy by all the means in &eir powei» 
the progresa of the amd abditctionf and to prtvent the continUance oj the 
joumey. At the Suggestion of the people, and upon the information fnr- 
nished by them, Romeuf took the read to Chalons, whicJSi was the right one, 
as the appearance upon it of a carriage and six sufficiently indicated. The 
Assembly then summoned the ministers, and passed a decree that they 
should receive Orders from it alone. At his departure Louis XVI. had 
commanded the minister of justice to send him the seal of State. The 
Assembly directed that the seal should be retained for the purpose of being 
affixed tp its decrees : it decided at the same time that the frontiers should 
be put in a State of defence, and that the ministers for foreign affaire should 
be charged to assure the powers that the dispositions of the French nation 
in regard to them remained unchanged. 

M. de la Porte, intendant of the civil list, was then heard. He had 
received several messages from the King : among others, a note, which he 
begged the Assembly not to open, and.a memorial stating the reasons for 
departure. The Assembly, ready to pay due regaurd to all rights, retumed, 
unopened, the note which M. de la Porte was unwiüing to m&t publie, and 
ordered the memorial to be read. It was listened to with the utmQSt calm- 
ness. It produced scarcely any impression. The King complained of his 
losfl of power without sufficient dignity, and he seemed as much mortiiied 
at the reduction of the civil list to thirty miUions as at the loss of all hia 
other prerogatives. The Assembly listened to the eomplaints of the 
monarch, pitied his weakness, and proceeded to the consideration of other 
matters. 

At this moment very few persons wished for the apprehension of Lo^is 
XVL The aristocrats beheld in his flight the realization of the oldest of 
Üieir wishes, and flattered themselves with the prospect of a speedy civü 
war. The most vehement members of the populär party, who already began 
to be tired of the Kin^, found in his absence an occasion to dispense with 
him, and indulged the idea and the hope of a republic. The whole moderate 
party, which at this moment govemed the Assembly, wished that the King! 
might arrive safely at Montmedy ; and, relying upon his equity, it flattered 
itself that an accommodation between the throne and the nation would be 
thereby facilitated. Few persons, at this time, ' were apprehensive, as 
formerly, of seeing the monarch threatening the Constitution from amidst an- 
army. The populace alone, into whom this apprehension had been studi- 
ously instilled, continued to retain it when it was no longer feit by the 
Assembly, and ardently wished for the recapture of the royal family. Such 
was the State of things at Paris.* 

The carriage which set out in the night between the 2 Ist and 22d, had 

* ** The National Anembly nerer committed to graat an error aa in bringing back the 
King^ from Varennea. A fugitive and powerlesa, be waa bastening to the frontier, and in a 
few houra would have boen out of the French territory. What should tbey bave done in 
these circuHMtancca 1 Clearly have facilitated his escape, and declared the throne yacant by 
hie desertion. They would thua have avoided the infamy of a regicide govemroent, an^^ . 
attatned their great ohject of republican institutinns. Instead of which, by bringing him 
bark, they encuml>ered themselves with a sovereign whom they had no just reason for ' 
dc9Crnying, and lost the ineitimable advantage of getting quit of the royal (ämily withoatao-- 
«ct ot cruelty/* — NapokorCt Memoira, £• 
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performed great pirt of Ae joimkey, and amTed wiihout hnpedimenl «I 
Chalons about five o^dtock the next afterftoon. There the Kin^, who had 
beea impradent enough to put his head frequently out at the window, waa 
fecognised. The persoa who made thia diacovery would at oaee ha^e 
divulged the secret, but he was prevented by the mayor, who waa a atanch 
royaliat« Ca reaching Pont de SommeviUe, the roya] family did not find 
the detachments which ought to have received it there ; those detachmento 
had' been waiting fi>r sevenl hoara ; but Üie excitement of the peopb, 
alanned at thia movement «f troops, had obliged them to retire. 

The Kingt meanwhile, arrived at St Menehould, There, still showing 
himself at the window, he was perceived by Drouet, the po8tmaster*8 aon, 
« violent revolutionifit. Thia young man, not having time to cause the car> 
riage to be detained at St Menehould, posted off to Varennes. A wortfay 
quartermaater, who had observed hia haste, and suspected his m^iivea, flew 
i^ter to stop him, bat coald not overtake him. Drouet used such speed that 
he arrived at Varennes before the unfortunate family. He immediately gave 
Information to the municipality, and caused all the necessary measures for 
appcehending the fugitivea to be taken forthwith. Varennes is situated oa 
the bank of a narrow but deep river. A detachment of hussars was on the 
watch there, but the officer not seelng the treasure arrive which he had been 
diiected to wait for, had lefit his men in their quarters. The carriage at 
lengüi dj^ove up and crossed the bridge. No sooner was it beneath an arch- 
way throngh which it was obliged to pass, than Drouet, assisted by another 
person, stopped the horses. «« Your passport !'* he exclaimed, and widi a 
musket he threatened the traveUers if they persisted in proceeding. TIm 
Order was complied with, and the passport handed to him. Drouet took it, 
and Said that it must be examined by the solicitor of the commune. The 
royal family was then conducted to the house of this solicitor, named Sansse. 
The latter, after examining the paasport, and pretending to find it quite right, 
very politely begged the King to wait ; he accordingly waited a consideräle 
tB&e. When Sausse had at length ascertained that a sufficient number of 
the national guards had assembled, he threw off all disguise, and informed 
the prince that he was reoognised and apprehended. An altercation ensned. 
Louis declared that he was not what he was taken to be, and the dispute 
growing too warm, *^Since you acknowledge him to be your King,** 
exclaimed the Queen, angrily, " apeak to him with the respect that you owe 
him." 

The King, seeing that further denial was useless, took no more trouble to 
disguise himself. The litde room was füll of people. He spoke and 
expressed himself widi a warmth that was unusual with him. He protested 
Us good intentions, asserted that he was going to Montmedy, merely that 
he might listen more freely to the wishes of his people, by withdrawingfrom 
the tyranny of Paris ; lastly, he insisted on continuing his joumey, and 
being conducted to the end of it. The unfortunate prince, with deep emo- 
tion, embraced Sausse, and implored him to save his wife and his children« 
The Queen joined him, and, taking the dauphin in her arm«, besought 
Sausse to release them. Sausse was affected, but withstood their entreaties, 
and advised them to retum to Paris, to prevent a civil war. The King, on 
the contrary, having a dread of retuming, persisted in proceeding to 
Alontmedy. 

At this moment Messrs. de Dames and de Goquelas arrived with the 
detachments which had been atationed at different points. The royal tuMj 
considered itself as aaved ; bat the hussars were not to be relied on. TIm 
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Office» aMemUed thera, infonned them ihat the King and his hrnüy were 
appreheaded, and that they must release them. The men lepiied that they 
v<^re for t'ie nation. At the aame instant the national guards* called together 
from all the environs, arrived and fi]led Varennes. The whole night waa 
passed in this State. At six in the moming, youag Romeuf arrived with the 
decree of the Assembly. He found the earriage with six horses hamessed 
to it« and tumed towards Paris. He went up stairs and delivered the decree 
with pain. A general outcry burst from the whole family against M. de 
Lafayette, who caused them to be apprehended. The Queen even expressed 
her astonishment that he had not been put to death by the people. Romeuf 
replied that his general and himself had only done their duty in pursuing 
them, but that they had hoped not to orertake them. The Queen took up 
the decree, threw it on the bed of her children, then snatched it up again, 
saying that it would pollute them. " Madame,*' said Rokneuf, who was 
attached to her, " would you rather have any one but me to witness these 
passions ?" The Queen then came to herseif, and resumed all her dignity. 
At the same moment the arrival of difTereiit corps, stationed in the environs 
by Bouill^, was announced. The munieipa^ity then gave ordere for starting« 
The royal family was of course obliged to enter the earriage, and to take 
the road to Paris, that fatal and deeply dreaded course! 

Bouill^, roused in the middle of the night, had mounted a regiment of • 
horse, and set out with shouts of **Long live the KingP* This brave 
general, urged by anxiety, marched with all speed, and proceeded nind 
leagues in four hours. He arrived at Varennes, where he found several 
corps already coUected. But the King had been gone an hour and a half; 
Varennes was barricaded, and judicious. arrangements had been made for 
its defence ; the bridge was broken down, and the river was not fordable. 
Thus, after a first combat to carry the barricades, it would have been neces- 
sary to seek the means of crossing the river, and, after such a loss of time, 
to overtake the earriage, which had got the Start by an hour and a half. 
These obstacles rendered any attempt at rcscue impossible ; ^md it required 
nothing short of such an impossibility to deter a man so«loyal and so enter- 
prising as Bouille« He retired, therefore, overwhelmed with grief and 
mortification. 

"When news of the King's apprehension arrived in Paris, he was believed 
to be beyond reach. The people manifested extraordinary joy. The 
Assembly deputed three commissioners, selected from the three sections of 
the left side, to accompany the monarch, and to conduct him back to Paris. 
These commissioners were Bamave, Latour-Maubourg, and Petion. They 
Kpaired to Chalons, and, from the moment that they joined the court, all 
Orders emanated from them alone. Madame de Tourzel removed into a 
aecond earriage with Latour-Maubourg ; Bamave and Petion entered that 
of the royal family. Latour-Maubourg, a person of distinction, was a 
friend of Lafayette, and, like him, was as stron^lv attached to the King aa 
to the Constitution. In yielding to his two coüeagues the honour of being 
with the royal family, it was his Intention to interest them in benalf of 
fallen greatness. Bamave sat at the back, between the King and Queen ; 
Petion in front, between Madame Elizabeth and Madame Royale; the 
young dauphin on the lap, first of one and then of another. Such had beeit 
Üie rapid course of events ! A young advocate of some twenty yeam, 
remarkable only for his abilities, and another, distinguished by his talents, 
but, above all, by the steraness of his principles, were seated beeide a 
prince lately the most absolute in Europe, and commanded all his move- 
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ments. The jouraey was slow, becsuse the carriage followed the paee of 
the national guards. It took eight days to return from Varennes to Paris« 
The heat was excessive ; and a scorching dust, raised by the multiuide, 
half sufTocated the travellers. At first a deep silence prevailed. The Queen 
could not conceal her vexation. The King at length entered into conversa- 
tion with Bamave. It tumed upon all sorts of subjects, and lastly upon the 
flight to Montmedy. Both were surprised to find the othcrs what thcy 
were. The Queen was astonished at the superior understanding and the 
delicate politeness of young Bamave.* She soon threw up her veil and 
took part in the conversation. Bamave was touched by the good-nature of 
the King and the graceful dignity of the Queen. Petion displayed more 
rudeness ; he showed and received less respect. By the time they reached 
Paris, Bamave was strongly attached to the unfortunate family, and the 
Queen, charmed with the merits and tlie good sense of the young tribune, 
had granted him all her esteem. Hence it was that, in all Uie intercourse 
which she afterwards had with the constitutional deputies, it was* in him 
that she placed the greatest confidence. Parties would forgive, if thcy 
oould spe and hear one another.t 

* " Ant Pierre Joe. Marie Bamave was a banieter, and depatj'to the Statee-generaL The 
aon of a very rieh attorney of Grenoble, he warmly espooeed the revolutionary pertj, and 
was named by the tiert-ilai deputy of that town to the Statee-geneml. He there abowed 
himaelf from the heginning one of the most implacable enemtes of the courL He wannljr 
aopported the Tennis-court oath, and declared loudly in iavour of the assertion of the rights 
of man. In 1790 he voted the aboUtion of religious Orders. At the meeting of the 22d 
of May he was one of those who were decidedly of opinion that the King should be de- 
jirivcd of the right of making war and peace, and opposed Mirabeau on many great que^ 
tions of policy. At the sitting of ihe I9th of June he demanded that the Assembly should, 
hefore it roee, decree the suppression of all feudal titles and rights. In August he fougfat a 
daol with M. de Cazal^, and woanded him with a pistol-shot Bamave had before foogfat 
with the Viacount de Noailles ; he had fired first, and missed bis adversary, who discharged 
his pistol in the air ; the difference was then adjusted by tbeir friends. At the time of Loius 
XVI.'s flight, Bamave showed great presence of mind in the midst of the stupefaction of 
the greatest part of the Assembly. On the news arriving of the Hing's arrest, Barnave was 
appointed, together with Petion and Latour-Maubourg, to bring the royal family back to 
Paris. He retumed in the same carriage with them ; showed them great nspect, and, by wo 
doing, lost moch of his popularity. In giving an account of his missinn, be spoke aboul 
the inviolability of the King^s person, for which he was hootsd by the Assembly. At the 
end of the session Barnave was appointed mayor of Grenoble, where he married the only 
daughter of a lawyer, who brought him a fortune of 700,000 livres. Aller the eventa dC 
the lOth of August, 1792, ceruin documents having established the connivance of Bamave 
with the oourt, he was bronght before the revolntionary tribunal of Paris, and eondeonied 
to death on the 29th of November, 1793. Bamave was a small, bot welUlooking man, and 
professed protestantism. Few orators of his day possessed ao much grace of diction and 
sagacity of analysis. Mirabeau himself was astonished that a young man should speak eo 
long, so rapidly, and so eloquently, and said of Barnave, < It is a young |ree, which, how- 
evcr, will mount high, if it be let to grow." — Biographit Moderne, B. 

f The following particukrs of the retora from Varennes were communicated to Madame 
Oampan by the Queen herseif: 

** On the veiy day of my arrival, the Queen took me into her cabinct, to teil me that sIm 
had great need of my assistance for a correspondence wliich she had established wilh Measn. 
Barnave, Duport, and Alexandre Lameth. She informed me that M. dej*** was her 
agcnt with these relics of the constitutional party, who had good intentir^ns, but uufor* 
tunately too late ; and she added that Bamave was a man worthy to inspire esteem. I was 
surprised to hear the name of Barnave ottered with auch kindness. When I had quittrd 
Paris, a great nomber of persons never menttoned it but with horror. I made thw remark 
to her; she was not astoninhed at it, but told me that he was very mach changed : that this 
young man, füll of intelligence and noble scntimcnts, was of the closs who are disttnguisbed 
by education, and roercly mislcad by the ambilion arising from real merit «A feeltng of 
pnd«, which I caonol blarae too much in a young man of the /im-^ol,' aaid the Qoeeo 
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In Paris, tho reception to Ite given to the royal family had teen decided 

'npon. A public notice was distributed and posted everywhere: JfTuh 

tver applauds the King ahall beßogged; whoever insulta htm shaü be 

kanged, The order was punctually obeyed. Neither applauses nor insullB 

wiih reference to Barnave, 'has cauaed him to applaad all that tends to amootb the waj to 
hoaonni and glory for the class in which he was born. If power ahoold ever fall again inlo 
cur handa, the pardon of Barnave ia wriiten beforehand in our hearta.* Tbe Queen added 
that the aame aentimenta were not feit fbr the nobles who had tbrown themselvea into the 
reTolotionary party, they who obtained all favoora, and frequently to the detriment of per» 
aoDs of an inferior order, among whom were to be found the moat splendid talenta ; laatly, 
that the noblea, born to be the rampart of the monarchy, were too culpable in having be* 
trayed its caaae to deaenre pardon. The Queen aatoniahed me more and more by the warmth 
witb which abe joatified the favonrable opiaion that ahe had foraied of Barnave. 8he tlien 
told me that bis oonduct during the joumey had been ezcellent, whtlät the republican rude- 
nen of Petion had been insuliing ; that he ate and drank in the King*s carriage with ütüe 
regard to dclicacy, throwing fowla* bonea out at the window, at the risk of hitting the King 
in the face, Hfling up bis glaaa, when Madame Elizabeth was helping bim to wine, without 
aaying a word to signify that he had had enough ; that tbia ofleiiaive tone was wilfully 
asBumed, since he was a man of educatton ; and that Barnave had been ahocked at it. 
Belng preaaed by the Queen to take aomething ; * Madame/ replied Barnave, * ibe dcputiea 
of the National Asaembly, under circumslancea so solemn, ooght to trouble your majesty 
solely with their missioo and by no means witb their waiits.* In short, bis respectful 
behaviour, hia deticate atfentiona, and all that he aaid, had won'not only her good-will, bat 
also that of Madame Elizabeth. 

** Tbe King had begun to speak to Petion on the aitualion of France and on the motivea 
of his oonduct, which were grounded on the necessity of giving to the executive power a 
force requisite for iis action for the welfare of the conRtitutional act itself, since France 
could not be a republic . . . ' Not yet, to be sure,' replied Petion, * because the French aro 
not yet ripe enough for that.* This audacious and cruel reply impoaed silence on the King, 
who matntained it tili bis arrival at Paris. Petion had the little dauphin on his kneea ; he 
amosed himself with rolling the fair hair of the intereating boy upon bis fingers ; and, in 
the wannth of talking, he pulled hia locks with such force as to make him cry . . . . * Giro 
me my child,' said the Queen, ' he ia accustomed to kindness, to respect, which unfit him 
for luch familiarities.' 

"The Chevalier de Daropicrre had been killed ncar the King's carriage, as it lefl Yarcnnea. 
A poor village eurd, a few leagues from the place where this crime waa committed, had the 
imprudenoe to approach for tbe purpose of speaking to the King : the aavagea who aup- 
roonded the carriage rushed upon him. * Tigers,' cried Barnave, * have you ceaaed to be 
French 1 From a nation of brave men, are you changed into a naiion of murdereral' 
Kolbing bot these words saved tbe eurd, who was already Struck to tbe ground, from certaiu 
death. Barnave, as he uttered them, had almost thrown himself out at the door, and 
Madame Elizabeth, touched by tbia noble warmth, held bim back by his coat In speaking 
of this drcumstance, the Queen aaid that in the moat critical momenta she was alwaya 
■tnick by odd contrasts ; and that, on this occasion, the pious Elizabeth, holding Barnave 
by the skirt of his coat, had appeared to her a most surprising tbing. That deputy had 
experienced a ditferent kind of astonishment.* Tbe remarks of Madame Elizabeth on the 
State of France, her mild and persuasive eloquencc, the noble aimplicity with which ehe 
oonversed with Barnave, without abating an inta of her dignity, all appeared to him celestial 
in that divine princess, and his heart, disposed undoubtedly to noble sentimenta, if he had 
not purrued tbe way of error, was subdaed by the most touching admiration. The conduct 
of the two deputies showed the Queen the total Separation between tbe republican party and 
the constitutional party. At the inna where she alighted, she had some private conversationa 
with Barnave. The latter talked niucb of the blunders of the royaiists in tlie Revolution, 
and Said that he had found the intereets of the court so feebly, so injudiciously, defcnded, 
that be hi>d several times been tempted to make H au ofler of a hold champion, acquainted 
with the spirit of the age and that of the nation. The Queen asked what were the raeana 
that he ahouid have advised resorting to. * Popularity, madam.' — 'And how could I have 
anyV replied her mnjesty. *It had been taken from me.* — 'Ah, madam! it was mach 
easier für you to conquer it than for me to ohtain it.* This assertion would furniäh matter 
fbr commant: my ta«k is merely to record this curious conversation.** — Mitnoirea dt Mä' 
äamc de Campern, tome il, p. 150, ä atq, £• 
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were heard. The carriage made a eiicuit, that it might not be oUigad I» 
Iraverse Paria. It entered by the Ghampa Elys^es, which led directlj to 
Ihe paiace. An immense crowd received it in silence, and with hats oa. 
Lafayette, followed by a numerous guard, had taken all poasible precaii- 
tions. The three life-guardsraen wbo had assisted the King*s flight were 
•on the box, exposed to the gaze and the wrath of the people ; they nerer- 
theless experienced no violenoe.* The moment the carriage arrived at the 
paiace, it was surrounded. The royal family hastily alighted, and passed 
between a double file of national guards, drawn up for its protection. The 
Queen, who was the last to alight, was almost borne along in the arms of 
Messrs. de Noailles and d'Aiguillon, enemies of the court, but generoos 
friends of misfortune. On observing them approach, ehe had at firstBome 
doubts respecting their intentions ; but she resigned herseif to Ihem, and 
arrived safe and unharmed at the paiace. 

Such was that joumey, the fatal issue of which cannot be fairly attribnted 
to any of those by whom it was planned. An accident thwarted it. An 
ftccident might have crowned it with success. If, for instance, Drouet had 
been overtaken and stopped by his pursuer, the carriage would have escaped. 
Perhaps too, the King was deacient in energy when he was recognised. 
Be that as it may, this joumey cannot be matter of reproach to any one, 
cither to those who advised, or to those who executed it. It was tlie result 
of that fatality which pursues weakness amidst revolutionary erises. 

The joumey to Varennes had the eflfect of destroying all respect for the 
King, of habituating men^s minds to do without him, and of exciting a wish 
for a republic. On the very moming of his arrival, the Assembly had pro- 
vided for everything by a decree. Louis XVI. was suspended from his 
Functions ; a guard was placed over his person, and that of the Queen and 
the dauphin. That guard was made responsible for their eafe custody. 
Three deputies, d'Andr^, Tmnchet, and Duport, were commissioned to 
take the declarations of the King and Queen. The utmost delicacy was 
observed in the expressions ; for never was this Assembly deficient in deco- 
rum ; but the result was evident, and the King was for the time being 
dethroned. 

The responsibility imposed on the national guard rendered it strict and 
frequently annoying in its duty about the royal persons. Sentinels were 
constantly stationed at their door, and never lost sight of them. The King, 
wishing one day to ascertain if he was really a prisoner, went up to a door ; 

* " Lafayettfi went forward to meet the procession. Du ring his abeence an immens» 
erowd hsu) lieen allowed to approach the Tuileriea ; aml endeavoured, as the royal family 
we: e ati^hting, to maltreat the two gardea-du-corps who had served as couriera during the 
escape, and were then aeated on the box of the King*s carriage. The Queen, anxious fot 
their safety, no sooner saw the commander>in-chief, than she ezctaimed, * Save the ganles* 
du-corps ;* on which Lafayette placed them himself in security in one of the halle of tha 
paiace. The royal family alighted without havipg experienced any inaulta. The King 
was apparently calm ; Lafayetle then, with a feeling of mingied respect and emotion, pre- 
lented himself at the King's apartment, and said to him, * Has your majesty any Orders to 
give me V—' It appears to me,' replied the King, with a smile, * that I am more under joar 
ordern than you are under roine.' I>afayette then respectfully announoed to him the drcree 
of the Assembly, at which the King testified no displeasure. The Queen« however, betrayed 
lome irritability, and wished to force Lafayette to receive the keys of the desks, which had 
rpmained in the carriage. He replied, that no person thought, or would think, of opening 
thosr desks. The Queen then placed the keyn on his hat. Lafayette requested her to par» 
dun the trouble he gave her of taking hack those keys, and declared that he wouM noi 
touch them. — * Well,* aaid the Queen, impatieutly, * I shaU %d persona less scrapuloos t~ 
j oa an/ ^^—LafayeiU'B Memoirt. E. 
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tiie sentinel oppo9ed his paasage. '* Do yoa know me ?" said Louis XVI. 
** Yes, sire,'* repUed the sentineL All the liberty the King had left to him 
was to walk in the TulleriM in the moming, before the garden was opened 
to the public. 

Bamave and the Lameths then did what they had so sererely reproached 
Mirabeau for doing — they lent their aid to the throne and reconciled them- 
selres with the court. It is tnie that they received no money : but it was 
not so much the price of the allianeet as the alliance itself, that they had 
flong in the teeth of Mirabeau ; and, lüfter having formerly been so severe, 
they now foUowed the custom of all populär chiefs, which is, to ally them« 
selves successively with power, as soon as they arrive at it. Uowever, 
nothing could be more praiseworthy in the State of affairs at that moment, 
than the Service rendered to the King by Bamave and the Lameths ; and 
never did they display more address, energy, and talent Barnave dictated 
the answer of the King to the commissioners appointed by the Assembly, 
In this answer, Louis XVL assigned as the motive for his flight a desire to 
make himself better acquainted with the State of public opinion ; he de- 
dared that he had leamed much on that head during his joumey, and 
proved by a variety of facts that it had not been his Intention to leave France« 
As for the protestations contained in his memorial transmitted to the Assem« 
bly, he justly alleged that they bore not upon the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution, but upon the means of ezecution that were left him. 
Now, he added, that the general will was clearly manifested to him, he did 
not hesitate to submit to it, and to make all the sacrifices requisite for tha 
public welfare.* 

* Here ii the antwer itaelf, the compocition of Barnate, and a model of reaaonlng, ad- 
dreM» and dignity : 

** I lee, genüemen," aaid Louia XVI. to the commisBioners, " I f ee by the object of the 
miaeion which ii giTen to you, that here ia no question of an examination ; I will therefbre 
answer the inqniriea of the AtaernUy. I ahall never be afraid of maktng pnblte the motivea 
of my eimdnct It waa the inaulta and menacea offered to my family and myaelf on the I8th 
of April, that were the cauM of my departure from Paria. Several pubUcationa have endea- 
Toured to provoke acti of violence againat my penon and againat my family. I deemed that 
there would not be eafety, or even decency, for me to remain longer in th» city. Never waa 
it my Intention to leave the kingdom ; I had had no concert on this subject, either with 
foreign poweri or with my relatives, or with any of the French emigranta. I can atate in 
proof of my intentiona, that apartmenta were provtded at Montmedy for my reoeption. I 
had aeleded thia place, because, being fortified, my family would be aafer there ; becaose^ 
being near |he frontiers, I ahoald have been better able to oppote every kind of invasion of 
France, had a disposition been shown to attempt any. One of the principal motivea for 
qaitting Paris waa to set at rest the argument of my non-freedom, which was likely to farnish 
oecasion for distorbancea. If I had barboored an Intention of leaving the kingdom, I ahoald 
not have publiahed my memorial on the very day of my departure ; I ahoold have waited 
tili I waa beyond the frontiers ; but I alwaya entertained the wiah to retum to Pari«. It is 
in thia senae that the last sentence in my memorial must be taken, where it ia aaid, * French- 
raen, and, above all, Parisbna, what pleasure shall I feel in finding myaelf again in yoor 

midat !' I had in my canriage but three thousand louia in gold. and fifty-siz thon« 

aand livres in asaignata. I did not warn Monaieur of my departure tili a very abort time 
before. Monaieur haa gone into another coontry only becauae he had agreed with me that 
we ahoald not both take the aame route ; he waa to come back into France to me. Ths 
paaaport waa requiaite to facilitate my joumey ; it purported to be for a foreign oounUjr 
merply becauae the ofiice for foreign aifaira givea none for the interior of the kingdom. Tbs 
road to Frankfort waa not even taken. I have made no protest but in the memorial which I 
left before my departure. That protest do<« not bear, aa the tenor of it atteats, upon ths 
groundwork of the principlea of the conatitution, but on the form of aanctions ; that is to 
say, on the little liberty that I appeared to enjoy, and on the circumstance that, as the de« 
creea had not been laid before me m maui, I could not jodge of the conatitulion aa a whols^ 

TOL. I.— 24 Q 2 
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' Bouill^, in order to draw upon himself the Indignation of the AssembJy, 
addr(!88ed to it a letter, which might be called mad, but for the generous 
motive which dictated it. He avowed himself the sole authorof the King's 
jouraey, though, on the contrary, he had opposed it. He declared, in the 
name of the sovereigns, that Paris should be responsible for the safety of the 
Toyal family, and that the slightest injury ofTered to them should be signally 
avenged. He added, what he knew to be otherwise, that the military means 
of France ivere nearly null ; that he was well acquainted with the poinis 
where an invading force might enter, and that he would himself lead the 
hostile armies into the heart of the country. The Assembly winked at thit 
generous bravado, and threw the whole blame on Bouill^, who had nothing 
to fear, for he was already abroad. 

The court of Spain, apprehending that the slightest movement might pro- 
duce irritation and expose the royal family to still greater dangers, prevented 
an attempt that was about to be made on the soutliem frontier, in which the 
Knights of Malta were to assist with two frigates. It then declared to the 
French government that its good disposition towards it remained unchanged. 
The north behaved with mach less moderation. On that side, the powers, 
instig-ated by the emigrants, began to tlireaten. Envoys were deapatched 
by the King to Bmssels and Coblentz, to come to an understanding with 
the emigrants in those places, to acqnaint them with tlie favourable disposi- 
tion of the Assembly, and the hopes entertained of an advantageous arrange- 
ment. But, no sooner had they arrived than they were treated with 
indignity, and immediately retunied to Paris. The emigrants raised troops 
in the name of the King, and thus obliged him to give them a formal contra- 
diction. They pretended that Monsieur, who had by this time joined them, 
was regent of the kingdom ; that the King, being a prisoner, had no will of 
bis own, and that which he expressed was only the will of his oppressors. 
The peace conchided by Catherine with tlie Turks in the month of August 
heightened their senseless joy, and they fancied that they had all the powers 
of Europe at their disposal. Considering the disarming of the fortresses, 
and the disorganization of the army, which all the officers were leaving, 
they could not suppose the resuU of the Invasion to be doublful or the fitting 
time for it far distant. They had neverlheless been out of France nearly 
two years, and, though daily flattering themselves with the prospect, thej 
had not yet returned victorious. The powers seemed to promise much, but 
Pitt hung back ; Leopold, exhausted by the war, and displeased with the 
emigrants, wished for peace ; the King of Prussia promised a great deal, 
but had no interest in keeping his word ; Gustavus was anxious to command 
an expedition against France, but he wais at a great distance ; and Catherine, 
who was to second him, had scarcely got rid of the Turks, and still had 
Poland to reduce. Besides, in order to cffect this coalition, it would be 
necessary to reconcile so.many conflicling interests, that it was scarcely 
possible to entertain any hope of success. 

l*he Chief reproach contained in the memorial reistet to the difficuUies in the means of 
adnriinistration and execution. I have ascertained during my journey that public optnion 
was decided in favour of the Constitution ; I did not coiiceive that I could judi^e fntly of this 
public opinion in Paris; but, from the observations which I have personally made during 
my journey, I am convinced how necessary it is for the support of the Constitution to giw 
strength to the powers established for the maintenance of public order. As soon as I had 
ascertained the general will, I hesitated not, as I never have hnsitated, to make a sacrifice of 
«verything that is personal to me. The happiness of the people ha« always been the object 
of my wishes. I will gladly forget all the Grosses that I have experienced, if I can but intnu« 
tlM peaoe and felicity of the nation." 
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The declaration of Pilnitz ou^ht more especially to haye enlightened the 
em>grant8 respecting the zeal ol the sovereigns. This declaration, issued 
jointly by the King of Prussia and the Emperor Leopold, purported tliat the 
Situation of the King of France was a subject of general interest to all tlie 
sovereigns, and that they would undoubtedly unite to furnish Louis XVL 
i^ith the means of establishing a govcrnment suitable to tlie interests of the 
throne and of the people ; that, in this case, the King of Prussia and the 
emperor would join the other princes, to attain the same end. Meanwhile 
their troops should be put into a condition for acüve Service. It was after- 
wards known that this declaration contained secret articles. They pur- 
ported tliat Austria would not oppose any obstacle to the claims of Prussia 
to part of Poland. It required this concession to induce Prussia to neglect 
her more ancient interests by connecting herseif with Austria against France. 
What could be expected from a zeal that it was necessary to excite by such 
means ? And if it was so reserved in its expressions, what was it likely to 
be in its acts ? France, it is true, was in a disarmed State ; but a whole 
nation aroused is soon anned ; and, as the celebrated Carnot observed at a 
later pcriod, what is impossible to twenty-five millions of men ? It is true 
that the officers were retiring, but, being generally young and owing their 
appointment to favour, they were inexperienced and disliked by the army. 
Besides, the impetus given to all the resources of war was bn the point of 
speedily producing officers and generals. Still, it must be confessed that, 
even without the presumption of Coblentz, one might fairly have doubted 
the resistance which France opposed somewhat later to her invaders. 

Meanwhile, the Assemt)ly sent commissioners to the frontiers and ordered 
great preparations. All the national guards offered to march. Several 
generals tendered their Services, and araong others Dumouriez,* who sub- 
sequently saved France in the defiles of Argonne. 

The Assembly, while attending to the extemal safety of the State, hastened 
to complete its constitutional labours, to restore to the King his functions, 
and if possible some of his prerogatives. 

All the subdivisions of the left side, excepting the men who had just 
assumed the new name of republicans, had rallied around one and the same 
System of moderation. Barnave and Malouet went band in hand and 
laboured in concert. Petion, Robespierre, Buzot, and some others had 
adopted the republic ; but their number was small. The rightside persisted 
in its impnulent conduct, and protested, instead of joining the moderate 
majority. This majori ty, however, governed the Assembly. Its enemies, 
who would have accused it, if it had dethroned the King, nevertheless 

* *< Bumouriez, bom tt Cambraj, and descended from t Proven^al fiimily engaged in the 
law, was fortj-Mven years of age at the commencement of the Revolution. Up to that time 
he had lived amidst intriguea, which he was hut too fond of engaging in. The firat part of 
his political life was spent in discovering those by whose help he might rise; and the second, 
in discoYering those who were able to support his ehevation. A oonrtier before 1789 ; a eon« 
ititutional ander the first Assembly ; a Girondin under the second ; and a Jacobin ander the 
republic, he was eminently the creature of the time. But he had all the resources of great 
men ; an enterprising disposition, indefatigable activity, and prompt, accurate, and extended 
Views; extraordinary impctuoslty in action, and unbounded confidentib in success. He 
was, besides, frank, ingenious, clever, hold, equally fitted for the Council and the field ; fall 
of ezpedients, and knowing how to submit to the misfortune of a difficult position until he 
eoahl change iL It mnst be admitted, however, that these fine qualities wera injured hf 
several defects. Dumouriez was rash, thoughtless, and extremely capricious, in conseqaenoe 
of his continual thirst for action. Bat his great fault was, want of all political principle."- 
Mignet. E 
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reproached it for having brought him baek to Parti and replacod bim <ni a 
tottering throne. But what could it do ? To supersede the King bj a 
republic would have been ioo hazardous. To change the dynaaly woold 
have been uaeleas ; for if they meant to give themselves a King, they migbt 
as well keep the one they had. Besides, the Duke of Orleans did not 
deserve to be preferred to Louia XVI. In either case, to dispoaaeaa the 
reigning King would have been to infnnge acknowledged rights, and to send 
to the emigrants a ohief of inestimable value to them, since he would haw 
brought them titles which they did not possess. On the contrary, to gift 
back to Louis XVI. bis authority, to restore to him as many of bis prerog»- 
tives as they could, would be fulfilling their eonstitutional task, and takiog 
away all pretext for civil war. In a word, it would be doing their duty; 
for the duty of the Assembly, accoidii^ to all the engagements by which 
it had bound itself, was to establish a free, but a monarchicaly gOYem- 
ment. 

The Assembly did not hesitate, but it had great obstacles to surmount. The 
new term republic had piqued minds already somewhat tired of those of 
monarcliy and Constitution. The absence and the Suspension of the Kini 
had, as we have seen, taught them to do without him. The Journals and 
the clubs instantly threw off the respect which had hitherto been paid to his 
person. His departure, which, according to the terms of the decree reiar 
tive to the residence of public functionaries, rendered deposition imminent. 
caused it to be asserted that he was deposed. Nevertheless, according to 
the same decree, before he could incur ^epenalty ofdethronement,hemust 
nave left the kingdom and resbted the summons>of the legislative body. 
But these conditions were of little consequence to overheated minds, and 
they declared the King guilty and dethroned. The Jacobins and the Cor<- 
deliers were violently agitated, and could not conceive how it was thaip 
after people had got rid of the King, they could bürden themselves with him 
again, aml that of their own accord.' If the Duke of Orleans had ever enter- 
tained hopes, it was now that they might have been awakened. But he 
must have seen how little influence his ns^me possessed, and above all how 
ill a new sovereign, however populär he might be, would harmonize with the 
State of people's minds. Some pamphleteers devoted to his interests, e.nde&> 
▼oured, perhaps without his knowledge, to place the crown on his head» as 
Antony did by Ceesar: they proposed to give him tlie regency, but he found 
himseLf obliged to decline Üie offer in a declaration, which was thought as 
lightly of, as himself. **No Eingl" was the general cry at the Jacobins, 
at the Cordeliers, in the streets, and in the public papers. 

Numberless addresses were published. One of these was posted T>n all 
the walls of Paris, and even on those of the Assembly. It was signed with 
the name of AchiÜe Duchätelet, a young colonel. He addressed himself to 
the French: he reminded them of the tranquiUity which had prevailed 
during the joumey of the king, and thence concluded that his absenoe was 
more beneficial than his presence : he added that his flight was an abdica- 
tion ; that the nation and Louis XVI. were released from all engagements 
towards one another; finally, that history was füll of the criraes of Kings, 
and tliat the f^oplc ought to renounce all Intention of giving themselves 
wiotlier. 

Tliis address, attributed to young Duchätelet, was written by Thomas 
Paine, an Englishman, and a principal actor in the American Revolution.* 

* Thomas Paine was bom in 1737, at Tbetford, in Norfolk, where his ftther, a Quaker, 
was a staymaker. He nceivod his educatton at a grammar-achool in his natiye plaoe. la 



Ii was denounced to the AssemUy, wMeh« sheir a wann debata, deemed it 
fi^t to pas8 to the order of the day, and to reply by iitdifference to advk» 
and to abuse, as it had hitherto invariably done. 

At length, the commiBsioners charged to make their leport on the aflair 
of Varennea presented it on the 16th of July. In the journey, they said« 
there was nothing culpable ; and even if thiere were, the King was invio« 
lable. Dethronement could not result from it« since the King had not staid 
away long enongh, and had not resiated the auramons of the legislative 
body. 

Robespierre, BukoC, and Petion, repeated all the well biown argoment» 
against the inviolability. Duport, Barnave, and SaUea, anawered them, and 
h was at length resolved that the King could not be brou^t to trial on 
account of bis flight Two artiolea were merely added to the decree of 
inviolability. No sooner was thia reaolutian pasaed tfaan Robespierre roae, 
and protested strongly against it, in the name of hnmanity • 

On the evening preceding this decision, a great tumult had taken place at 
the Jacobins. A petition to the Assembly was there drawn up, praying it 
lo declare that the King was deposed as a perfidioua traitor to hia oathsf and 
ihat it would seek to supply bis place by all the oonstitutional meana. It 
was resolved that this petition sbould be earried on the following day to the 
Champ de Mars, where every one might sign iton the altaf of the country« 
Next day, it was accordingly earried to the place agreed upon, and tha^ 
erowd of üie seditious was reinforced by that of the curious» who wished to 
be speetatora of the event At thia moment the decree waa passed, so that 
il was now too late to petidon. Lafayette arrived, brdLe down the barri- 
eades already erected, was threatened and even fired at» bat« though almoat. 
dose to the muzzle of the weapon, he eseaped without injnry. The muni» 
eipal officers having joined him, at length prevailed on the populace to retire« 
National guards were posted to watch ihm retreat, and for a moment it 
was hoped äey would disperse. Bnt the tnmult was soonrenewed. Two 
invalids, who happened to be, nobody knows for what purpose, under tho^ 
altar of the conntry, were mardered, and thentheupioarbecameanbounded, 
The Assembly sent for the municipality, and charged it to preserve publlo 
Order. Bailly repaired to the Champ de Mars, oraered the red flag to be 
imforled, aad, by virtne of martiai k^r« summoned the sediüous to retixe. 

Mrlj liie hd followed hit fkthei^t buwB C M, and alter w ai d» beesa» a groev and azcmnanai* 
Lewes, bat wat diamiaaed for keeping a tobaeconiat'a ab«p, wbloh waa öieompatible witfa baa. 
dutiea. In 1774 he went to America, and became edilor of the Pennaylvania MagapiML 
Hostilitiea having commenced between England and the United Slalaa, he oomfioMd hit' 
edebratrd pamphlet, ' Common 8enae,' wbich waa writtan wilh gnaat vigoor, and for wbkh 
Ihe legialature of PennaylTania irotod Mm five bnndred povnda. He waa aoon aftarwvdsi 
•ppointed clerk to the oommhtec for foreign aifiiira; wbea be pttbÜnhed • aeriea of politiealt 
«ppeal«, wbicb he enütied the *Cria2a.' In 1787 he embarlied for Franoe, and, aAcr viBtinip 
Paria, went to England. On tbe appearance of * Baifce'a ReÜecliona on the French Revoki* 
tjon,' he wrote hia weit known * Rtghti of Man,' for whicb he waa praaaeuted ; but, wbili< 
the trial waa pending, he waa choaen member of the National GonTentton for the depar)* 
nent of Calais, and, making hia eacape, be aal ont for France^ On Ihe trial of Iioaia XYh 
be Toted againat the aentenee of death, whieh oflended the Jaoohtna, who in 1793 ondoei 
bim to be committed to tbe Luiembonrg. Juat preriona lo bia oonfinemant he had finiahed bis 
* Age of keaaon ;' whicb, wben publiafaed, loat bim tbe grealer put of bia Americaa eo»i 
nexiona. On the fall of Roheapierre be waa releaaed, and lemained in Fimnoa tili 1803, wben 
be embarkfd again for America. Hia aubapqoent lifo waa bj no meaM bappy; for, tboni^ 
pometwed of a decent cnmpetpnce, yrt hia ktlaeka on rrligton, and hia babitual intempenmca^ 
bad gmtly narrowed the drrle of hia frnnda. He died in 1809, in hia aeteDt7*thtiü ytugj^ 
Eneydopmdia Amtriaauu £• 
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This flummons, wltatever has been said of it, was just. People eidier 
agreed or did not agree to the new laws. If they agreed to tliem, it was 
requisite that they should be executed, that there should be soinething fixed, 
that insurrection should not be perpetual, and that the will of the Assembly 
should not be modified by the decisions of the mob. It was Bailly's duty, 
therefore, to carry the law into execution. He advanced, with that unshrink- 
ing courage which he had always displayed, was fired at several times with- 
out being hit, and at length read the customary summons. Lafayette at first 
ordered a few shots to be fired in the air : the crowd quitted the altar of the 
country, but soon rallied. Thus driven to extremity» he gave the word« 
Firel The first discharge killed some of the rioters. Their number has 
been exaggerated. Some have reduced it to thirty, others have raised it to 
four hundred, and others to several thousand. The last Statement was 
believed at the moment, and the constemationbecame general. This severe 
example quieted the agitators for a short time. As usual all the parties 
were accused of having excited the commotion, and it is probable that seve- 
ral of them had a band in it, for to several tumult was desirable. The King, 
the majority of the Assembly, the national guard, the municipal and depart- 
mental authorities, were then unanimous for the establishment of constitu* 
tional Order; but they had to combat the democracy at home, and the 
aristocracy abroad. The Assembly and the national guard composed that 
middle class, wealthy, intelligent, and prudent, which wished well to Order 
and the laws ; and they could not at the moraent but naturally ally them* 
selves with the King, who, for his part, seemed to resign himself to a limited 
power. But, if it suited them to stop at the point at which they had arrivod» 
it did not suit either the aristocracy, which desired a convubion, or the 
people, who sought to gain and to raise themselves stiU more. Bamave 
was, as Mirabeau had been before him, the mouthpiece of this wise and 
moderate middle class ; and Lafayette was its military chief. Danton and 
Camille Desmoulins* were the spokesmen, and Santerre the general, of the 
rabble, that wished to reign in its tum. A few ardent or fanatic spirits 
represented this rabble either in the Assembly or in the new administrationa, 
and hastened its rule by their declamations. 

* <* B. Camille Deimoulinf, • lawjer, born at Oaise, in Picardy, in 1762, waa the aon of 
the lieutenantrgeneral of the bailiwick of Guise. His appearance wai vulgär, bis complexioii 
•warthj, and hia looka unprepoaieanng. He made hia first appearance at the bar to plead 
againat hia own father, whom he wanted to niake htm a greater allowanoe than he coald 
afibrd. At the veiy commenoement of the Revolution he fonned an intimate aoqnaintanea 
with Robetpierre. In Jolj, 1789, he harangued a large mob in the Palais Rojal with • 
braoe of ptstols in hia band, and awumed the appellation of attomey-genend of the lamp-poat. 
In 1792 he waa appointed secretaiy to Danton, and organized with him the September ma«. 
aacres. He aasertod frequently that society consisted of two daases of men — genüemen and 
aans^calottes; and that, in order lo aave the republic, it waa necessary to take the paraet of 
the one, and put arme tnio the hands of the other. His eonnexion with Danton waa hia 
min ; and his sentenoe of death, the word * demency,' which he lecommended in his joamal 
ofthe*01d Cordeüer.' He waa arrested in 1794, and, during hia imprisonment he gav« 
himself up altemately to rage and despair. His favourite atudiea were the works of IToang 
" and Hervey. When led to execution, at the age of thirty-three, he made the mnst violent 
efforu to avoid getUng into the cart His shirt was in tatters, and his Shoulders baie; hia 
vyes gtared, and he foamed at the mouth, crying out while he ascended the scafTold, * Tbk» 
then, is the reward reserved for the iirst apostle of liberty ! The monstecs who »«laiwinsta 
ine will not survive me long.' His wifo, whom he aüored, and by whom he was aa warmly 
beloved, beautiful. couragoous, an«l sensible, he^i'^oA lo «har« bis fate, and len days aflerwarda 
Robeapierre sent her to the scalTuld, where ahe exhibitcd mach more firmneas than her hus 
oaiid.*' Biographie Modtmt. £. 
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Läfayette and Baillf vere vehemenüy reproached for ihe proceedinga in 
the Champ de Mars ; but both of thera, considering it iheir duty to observe 
the law, and to risk popularity and life in its execution, feit neither regret« 
nor fear, for what they had done.* The factions were overawed by the 
energy which they displayed. The most conspicuous began alrea^y to think 
of recoiling from the blows which they conceived to be aimed at them» 
Robespierre, whom we have hitherto seen supporting the most extravagant 
propositions, trembled in his obscure habitation; and, notwithstanding bis 
inTiolability aa a deputy, applied to all his friends for an asylum. Thus the 
example had the desired effect, and for a moment all the turbulent spirits 
were quieted by fear. 

About this time the Assembly came to a determination which has »ince 
bcen censured, but the result of which did not prove so mischievous as it 
haa been supposed. It debreed that none of its members should be re-elected. 
Robespierre was the proposer of this resolution, and it was attributed to the 
envy which he feit against his coUeagaes, among whom he had not shone. 
It was at least natural that"* he should bear them a grudge, having always 
been opposed by them ; and in his sentiments there might have been at once 
conviction, envy, and hatred. The Assembly, which was accused of a de- 
sign to perpetuate its powers, and which, moreover, displeased the rabble by 
its moderation, was anxious to reply to all censures by a disinterestednesa 
that was perhaps exaggerated ; and it decreed that its members should be 
excluded from the next legislature. The new Assembly was thus deprived 
of men whose enthusiasm was somewhat abated, and whose legislative 
Science was matured by an experience of three years. However, when we 
See by and by the cause of the subsequent revolutions, we shall be able to 
judge what was the importance of that measure which has been so frequently 
condemned. 

This was the moment for completing the constitutional labours of the 
Assembly, and for bringtng its stormy career to a calm conclusion. The 
members of the left side intended, by means of an agreement among them- 
selves, to amend certain parts of the Constitution. It had been resolved that 
it should be read throughout, in order to judge of the whole together, and to 
have an opportunity of making its difTerent partg harmonize. This was 
callcd the revision, which was afterwards, in the days of the republican fer- 
your, considered as most calamitous. Bamave and the Lameths had agreed 
with Malouet to modify certain articles, which trenched upon the royal pre- 
rogative and what was termed the stability of the throne. It was even said 
that the plan was to re-establish the two Chambers. It was arranged that, 
the moment tlie rcading was finished, Malouet should make his attack ; that 
Barnave should then reply with vehemence, in order the better to disguise 
his intentions ; but that, in defending most of the articles, he should give up 
Bome as evidently dangerous, and condemned by known experience. 

Such were the conditions agreed upon when the ridiculous and dangeroua 
protests of ihe right side, which hau resolved to vote no more, transpired. 
Accommodation then became impossible. Tlie left side woiild hear no 
more, and, when the concerted attemptwas made, the cries which burstfrom 

* " Bailly did not seek the ReToIction, bot it lov^bt htm, bj making him plajr • poliücal 
part againat his will ; bat from the moment that he conceived he might he uaeful to his 
country, he woold not refuee to eerve it. He devoted to it momenU most valuable for acienoe ; 
•nd when we deplored the Suspension of his labours, he said to us, * I am a Frenchman, aal 
if I can co-operate in the ennctment nf a good law, that ia preferaUe to a hundred ettroa»* 
Biical ealcobtiont.' "— ifemotry o/a Pur of Fronet. E. 
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•n «ni'^i'tin«, prevented Malonet aad Ins psrtisami from prooeediof .* Hie 
«onatitution wsb therefore completed with some haste, and snbmitted to the 
King for his acceptance. From that moment bis freedom was restored to 
him; or, if that expreesion be objected to« tha strict watch kept over the 

* Bmnll^ had an inämtte friend m Coant d« Goineniet ; and, thongh thejr difierad wideif 
in thcir opüiiona, aach entertainad a hUh eiteeni Ibr tha oCher. Böuiltö, who dora not apar« 
the oomtitutionaliata, axpraawa bünaelf in tha moit hoaourable manner towarda M. d« Goo- 
▼erneC, and aeems to place tha utmoat confidenee in htm« To gi^e in hia Memoii» an idaa 
of what waa paanngr in the AMembly at thia pariod, ha qooCea tha fiiUowiag kCtar, addraaMd 
to him bjT Coont da QouTemat on the 36lh of Anguat, 1791 : 

<* I bare bald out bopea to y oa wbicb I no longer antertain. That fiUal oonatitatioo, wfaieh 
waa to be reriied and aoiandad, will not be toucbed. It will remain wbat it i»— a coda of 
anareby, a aoaice of ealamitiea ; and, owing to nur nnlucky atar, at the moment when tha 
damocrata themaelvea begin to be aenable of aome of their errora, it ia the aristocrata, wbo^ fajr 
Rfuting their aupport, oppoie their reparation« In order to enlightan yoa and to juaiify 
myaelf for having perhapa impaiied to yon a fiilae hope^ I moat fpt back a iittta in my aeeooni 
of thingi, aad lall yon all that haa paaied» ainoe I hava to-di^ a aaft oppoEtiinity of wriiiag 
toyott. 

" On the day of the King'a departora, and tha following day, the two aidea of the Aaaembly 
wen cloaely watching each other'a movemente. The populär party waa in great eonauraa» 
tion ; the royaliat party eitremely uneaay. The leaat indiacretion woold have bean liabla to 
awaken the fury of tfaie peopla. All the mambera of the light aide were ailent» and thaae of 
Ihe other left their laadeia to propoaa meaavrea, which they ealled roeaaurea oimfity^ aad 
which wäre not oppoaad by any one< On the aaoond day aller the King*a depaitura, (ho 
Jaoobina became roenacing, and the conatituti«maIiita moderatOi They were theo and thejr 
atill are much more namerooa than the Jaoobina. They talked of accommodalion, of a depn- 
tation to the King. Two of them propoaed to M. Mdooet conferenoea which wara to be 
opened the following day ; bat newa arrived of the King'a apprehenaion, and then no (vfther 
mention waa niada of them. Their opiniona, howevar, having been manifeeted, thfj found 
themaelvea» from that very cireamatanoe, aeparatcd more than evar from the furioua. That 
letorn of Bamave, the respect which he had paid to the King and Queen, while the ferodonr 
Petion ineulted their miBfortanea,and the gratitude which thair majesties teatified to Bamave, 
bava in aome meaaure changed the heart of that young man, which tili then knew no pitj. 
Be ia, aa yon know, the ableat and one of the moat infkiential of hia party. Ha had« thero- 
Ibre, rallied aroand him foaNfiftha of the lefi aide, not only to aa?« the King from the foiy of 
Ihe Jaoobina, bot to nsatora to bim part of hia authority, and to fomiah him alao witl\ tho 
veana of defimding himealf in ftitore, by koeping in the conatitutional Unok In regard to tho 
lattor part of BamaTe*8 plan, nobody waa in the aecret but Lameth and Duport ; for tha 
conatitutional crowd atill gave them ao mach uneaaineH that they oouid not reckon opon o 
najority of the Aaiemlily, withoot incloding tho right aide; and they ooneeivo that thof 
migfat rely upon it, when, in ranung their eonatittttioa, they ahoold gire graoter latitodo to 
tfab royal antbority^ 

'*8ach WM the atate of thinga when I wtote to yon^ But convinced aa I waa of the 
awkwardnew of the ariatocrata imi thek cpntinual blunden» I waa not aware how for they 
ooold gou 

" When tho newa of the Klng'a apprehenakm at Varennea arrived, the right aide, in tho 
aecret committeea, determined toTole no mora» and to take no further pait in tbedelibantkao 
or the diaouanona of the Aawmbly. MatoiMI diaepproved thia oourae. He npreaeoftad to 
them that, whiht the oeanon laated and they attooded it, they wero bound io make an activo 
oppoaition to maaaurea injorioua to public order and to the fundamental prindplea of tho 
monarchy. All hia remonatrancea were uaeleu; they perriated in their reaolotion, and 
aecretly drew up a proteat againat all that waa doing. Maloiiet declared that he would coo- 
tinue to proteit in the tribune, and to make oatanaibly all poaeible efibrta to piovent the oriL 
He told me that he had not been able to bring over to hia opinion more than ihirty-fito Of 
forty membera of the right ride, and that he much feared that thia folae atep of the moat loal- 
oua royallata woold be prodoeüve of miaehaovoua oonaeqaencea. 

«The general diepoaitiona of tho AMombly wero then ao favonrable to tho King, that, 
whllo be waa coming back to Paria, Tboaret, having Moended the tribune to delennino tha 
manner in which the King ahould be guanied (I waa at the aitling), the utmoat ailonco pr^ 
Tuled in the hall and in the galleriea. Almoit all tha depotiea, even of the loa aide, looked 
coofoandod,daring the readingof thaifotaldeeioa^bttlno OBoapoke. Tho proMdoot wM 
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pnlace ceased, and he had liberty to retire whithenoever he pleased, tö ex- 
aniine the constitational act and to accept it freely. What was Louis XVL 
to do in this case T To reject the Constitution would have been to at^dicate 
in favour of a republic. The safest way, even according to his own System, 
was to accept it, and to expect from time those restitutions of power whieh 
he considered as due to him. Accbrdingly, after a certain number of days, 
he declared that he accepted the Constitution. An extraordinary joy burst 
forth at this intelligence, as if in fact some obstacle had been anticipated on 
the part of the King, and his assent had been an unhoped-for concession. 
He repaired to the Assembly, where he was received as in the most brilliant 
tinies. Lafayette, who never forgol to repair the inevitable evüs of political 
troubles, proposed a general amnesty for all acts connected with the Revolu- 
tion, which was proclaimed amidst ihouts of joy, and the prisond wetei 
lAstandy thrown open. At length, on the 30th of September, Thouret, the 
last President, declared that the Cohstituent Assembly had terminated its 
«ittings. 

^mng to pat it to tbe Tote, wben MaloQei«brapllj rooe,.aiid with indignaot lock, ezdaimodt 
' Wbat Are you obout, gentlemeo 1 After apprebending Ute King, it ie proposed that you 
sbould coDstitate him priioner by a decree. Whither will thia atep lesd you t Have you 
eonsiüered that T Woiitd you order the King to be imprisoned 1*— * No ! No !* cried several 
inanbm of the left aide, rising tomoltnoualy ; < we roran not that the King ahould be a pri- 
amer ;* and the decree waa on the point of being rejected almoet ananimoualy, when Thouret 
haatilj added ;— * The laat apeaker has not juatly compieheDdrd the tenna and the object of 
the decree. We have ho Intention, poy more than be, to impriaon the King; it ia for hii 
aafety and that of the royal fämily that we propoae theae meaaureai' And it waa not tili after 
thla explanalion that the decree paaaed, though the impriaonment became an abaohite reality» 
aiid ia continoed to thia day without ahame. 

^ At the end of July, the constitutionaliata, who anspected the prolcat of Üie right aide, 
withovt having any oertasnty «if it, prooeeded leiaoreiy with their plan of revinon. They 
dreaded the Jacobina and the ariatocrata mora than ever. Maloaet went Co their coromittee 
of reriaion. He at firat addreaaed them aa inen who had nothing to leam reapectiog th». 
dangera and the faulte of their Constitution ; but he fonnd them Ina diapoaed in &TOur of 
great nfonos, They were afraid of loaing (hetr popularity, Target and Buport oppoaed his 
argumenta, and defended their work. Ne t day he met Chapelter and Barnave, who at firat 
diadainfully refuaed to anawer hia provocationa, and at len^fth agreed Co the plan of attack, all 
the riak« of whieh he waa ready to incar. He p r o pu a ed to diaeuaa, in die aitting of die 8th, 
all the principal poiota of the conadtmiooal act and to point out all ita vicea. * Tou, gentle- 
men,' aaid be, * anawer me. Overwhelm me unanimoualy with yoor Hndignation. Defeod 
your work with advantage on the leaat dangerous articlea, "even on the plurality of the pointa, 
againat whtch my centura will be levelied ; and aa for thoaa which [ shall characteriae as 
and-monarchical, aa prevendng the action of the govemment, aay that neither the Aiaembly 
nor the eommittee needed my remi^ka on Uiat head-; diat yoa intend to propoae their reform ; 
and forth with propoae it Be aaaured that it ia our only leaource for upholding the monarchyt 
and for retorning in time tp give all the aupport that ia neceaaary for it.* Thia waa aocord« 
ingly agreed upon : but, the protest of the right aide having become known, and ita perBever- 
ance in not vottng hanng deprived the constitutionaliata of all hope of aucceeding in their 
plan of remon, which the Jacobina oppoted with all their might, thipr gave it up. Malouet, 
who had no regulär communicadona with them, noTertheteaa made hia attack. H«r aolemniy 
rejected the ooaadtoUonal act aa anti-monarchical, and aa impracdcable of execudon in 
aeveral pointa. The derelopment of hia modvea had begun to produoe a conaiderable im- 
preaaioo, when Chapelier, who had no further hope from the ezecution of the agreemeni* 
broke it, crying btasphemy, interrupdng the apeaker, and requiring that he ahould be ordered 
to leate the tribone : which waa accordingly done. Next day he acknowledgcd that he waa 
m the wrong ; bot he aaid that he and hia partiaana had loat all hope, from the moment whoi 
they had no further aid to expect from the right aide. 

•• I waa obliged to reUte to you thia long hiatory leat you ahould loae all confidence in my 
prognoaüca. They are gtoomy, now : the evil ia extreme ; and to repair it, I perceive, eitber 
wtthin or without, but one remedy, which ii the union of foroe with reaeon.** — Mimoire» tk 
BouiiU,p,988,dteq. 

▼OL. I. — 26 B 
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THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 



The Constituent Assembly had now terminated its long and laborioua 
career ; and, iiotwithstanding its noble courage, its perfect equity, and ilB 
immense toils, it was hated as revolutionary at Coblentz, and as aristocraüc 
at Paris. In order to form a proper judgment of this memorable Assembly, 
which combined talents so great and so diversified, the resoluüons of which 
were so bold and so persevering, and in which were seen, perhaps for the 
first time, all the enlightened men of a nation assembled with the will and 
the power to realize the wishes of philosophy, we must consider the State 
in which it had found France, and that in which it left her. 

In 1789 the French nation knew and feit all ihe evils it suflered mider, 
bot it did not conceive the possibility of curing them. AH at once, on the 
unforeseen demand of the parliaments, the States-general were convoked, 
the Cbnstituent Assembly was formed and came into the presence of ths 
throne, proud of its ancient power, and disposed at most to put up with a 
few complaints. Thoroughly irapressed with its rights, it then declared 
itself to be the nation, and dared to declarc this to &e astonished govem- 
raent. Threatened by the aristocracy, by the court, and by an army, not 
yet foreseeing the populär commotions, it declared itself inviolable, and 
forbade power to touch it Convinced of its rights, it addressed itself to 
enemies who were not convinced of theirs, and, by the mere expression 
of its determination, gained the ascendancy over a power of several centu- 
ries, and an army of Üiirty thousand men. Such was the Revolution. Such 
was its first and noblest act. It was just — ^it was heroic ; for never did 
nation act with greater propriety, or amid greater dangers. 

Power being vanquished, it became necessaiy to reconstitnte it in a just 
and suitable manner. But, at the sight of that social ladder, on the summit 
of which there is a superabundance of everything— power, honours, wealth; 
whilst at the bottom everything is wanting, even to the bread that is indis- 
pensable for life— the Constituent Assembly experienced a violent reaction 
in its ideas, and was for reducing all to one level. It decided, therefore, 
that the mass of the Citizens, placed on a complete equality, should expiess 
their will, and that the King should be charged only with its execution. 

Its error here consists, not in having reduced royalty to a mere magis- 
tracy, for the King had still süfficient power to uphold the laws, and more 
than magistrates possess in republics, but in having imagined that a King, 
with the recoUection of what he had been, could resign himself to be what 
he was ; and that a tiation, scarcely awakened, which had recovered part 
of the populär power, would not determine to conquer it entirely. 

History ptoves, in fact, that it is necessary to divide magistracies to 
in£nity, or that, if a Single chief be appointed, he must be so weU endowed 
as to have no temptation to usurp. 

When nations, engrossed by their private interests, find it necessary to 
transfer the cares of government to a chief, they do right to give them- 
sclves one ; but, in this case, that chief must, like the kings of England, 
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possess in reelity the greatest part of the soveTeignty, and the power oP 
CDnvoking and dijssolving the national assemblies, withont being compelled 
to obey their mandates, sanctioning them only wlien he thinks fit, and bein^ 
prevented only from doing what is mischievous. The dignity of man can 
Süll be preserved under such a govemment, when the law is stricüy ob- 
served, when every Citizen feels Eis own value, and knows that powers' so 
extensive left to the prince have only been granted as a concession to human 
veakness. 

But it is not at the moment when a nation suddenly bethinks itself of its 
rights that it can renounce all its prerogatives, submit to take a secondary 
part, and yield the supreme power to a chief, lest he should feel an inclina- 
tion to usurp it. The Constituent Assembly was equally incapable with 
the nation itself of consenting to such an ^dication. It reduced the King, 
therefore, to a mere hereditary magistrate, hoping that the nation would' 
leave him that, and that he would himself be content with this magistracy» 
stiU resplendent with hohours, wealth, and power. 

But, whether the Assembly hoped Üiis or not, could it in such a State of 
uncertainty, evade the question ? Gould it abolish royalty, or could it con- 
fer on it ^ the power that England grants to her monarchs ? 

It could not, on the one band, depose Louis XVI. ; for, if it is always 
necessary to introduce a spirit of justice into a govemment, it is not so to 
change its form, when that spirit exists in it, and suddenly to convert a mo« 
narcby into a republic. Moreover, possession carries with it authority, and 
if the Assembly had despoiled the reigning dynasty, what wduld not its 
enemies have said, who accnsed it of viölating property because it attackM 
feudal rights ? 

On the other band, it could not confer on the King the absolute veto, the 
appointment of the judges, and other similar prerogatives, because public 
opinion was adverse to such concessions ; and, as this opinion constituted ' 
its only strength, the Assembly was obliged to defer to it. 

WiUi regaixi to the establishment of a single Chamber, its error was, per« 
liaps, more real, but just as inevitable. If it was dangerous to leave nothing . 
but the remembrance of power to a king who had possessed it enthre, while 
legislating for a people desirous of wfesting from him the last remnant of ' 
it ; much more false was it in principle not to recognise social inequalities 
and gradations, when they are admitted by republics themselves, and when 
in all of them there is a Senate either hereditary or elective. But we must 
not reqaire of men and minds more than they are capable of at the time. 
How can the necessity of ranka be recognised at the moment of a revolt 
against their injustice ? How is it possible to constitute an aristocracy at 
the moment when war is proclaimed against aristocracy? To constitute 
Toyalty would have been an easier task, because, placed apart from the peo- 
ple, it would have been less oppressive, and because it moreover performs 
functions which seem more necessary. 

But, I repeat it, if these errors had not existed in the Assembly, they ex-, 
isted in the nation ; and the course of events will prove that, if the Assem- 
bly had left the King and the aristocracy all the powers which it did- not ■ 
Icavethem, the Revolution would, nevertheless, have taken place, even to. 
its greatest excesses. 

To be convinced of this, we must make a distinction between the revolu • 
tions which have taken place among nations long in a State of snbjection, 
artd those which have taken place among free people, that is to say, people 
in possession of a certain political activity. At Rome> at Athens, and eke 



wliere» WiQ see the people and their Chiefs diaputiiig for the greater or len 
share of authority. kmong modern nation« entirely atiipped of it, the 
course is difTerent. Gompletely subjected, their slumW ia long. The 
more enllgbtened classes are the first to awake, These rouse themselTes 
ajid recover a pordon of power. The awakening is progressive. Ambition 
is pro^essive too, and k^eps spreading.to the lowest classes, tili the whole 
mass IS in motion. Presently, satisfied with what they have obtaioed» the 
enlighted classes wish to stop ; but they can no longer do so, and are inces« 
89ntly pnshed forward by tbose behind them« Those who stop, wene they 
in the very last rank but one, if they pretend to oppose the last, are to it an 
aristocracy, and are stigroatized with the name. The mere tradeaniaa la 
called aristocratby.the artisan, and hated aa such. 

The Constitaent Assembly represented that clasa whioh firat awakes and 
cries outagainst power while yet all-powerful. Sagacioua enongh to per^ 
ceive what was due to those who had everything and to those who had no« 
thing, it wished to leave the former part of what they poaaessed» becaaae 
they had always possessed it^ and to procure for the latter* above all thingBy 
knowledge, and the rights which it confers. But regret sways the one, am* 
bition the other. Regret wishes to recover all, ambition to conquer all» and 
a war of extennination commences. The constituents then, are thoae first 
good men, who, shaking off slavery, attempt to establish a justsystem, irj it 
without apprehension, nay, accomplish this immense task, but fail in endea- 
▼ouring to persuade the on^ to yield something« the other not .to graap at 
eyery thing. 

The Constitaent Assembly, in its equitaUe allotments, had shown for* 
bearance towards the former possessors of power. Louis XVI., with the 
tiüe of King of the French, an income of thirty miUions, the command of 
the armies, and the right of suspending the national decrees, still possesaed 
extensive prerogatives. The recoHection of absolute power aJone can 
excuse him for not having been content with so brilliant a remnant of abso- 
lute power. 

The clergy, stripped of the immense possessions which had formerly 
been eiven to it, pn condition of relieving the poor whom it did not leliere« 
and of performing that divine worship which it left to be performed by poor 
curates, was no langer a political order. But its eccleaiastical dignities 
were preserved, its dogmas respected, its scandadous wealth changed into a 
sufficient, nay, we may say, an abundant revenue, for it stiU possessed con« 
siderable episcopal luxury. The nobility was no lonser an order ; it ao 
langer possessed the exolusive right of kiUing game ana thelike; it waa no 
langer exempt from taxes ; but could it make üiese things a subject of rea- 
sonable regret ? Its immense possessions were left to it. Instead of the 
favour of üie court, it had a certainty of the distinctions conferred on merit. 
It had the privilege of beiug elected by the pcofde, and of representing it 
in the State, if it could but show the slightest good-will and resignatioa. 
The robe and the sword were insured to its talents : why then was it not 
all at once inspired with a generous emulation? What an avowal of inea- 
pacity did it not make in regretting the favours of former times ! 

The old pensioners had been spared; the ecclesiastics had received in- 
demnities ; every one had been treated with indulgence : was then the lot 
which the Constituent Assembly had assigaed to aU so intolerable ? 

The Constitution being completed, the King had no hope leil of recover- 
^ng, by means of the. le^ation, the prerogatives which he regretted. He 
liad bat one couise to parsue, to be resigned and to uphold the coastitutioiift 
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unlettB he ireckoned vpon the fbreign powera. Bat he hojped veiy litüe from 
iheir zeal, aod distiusted the emigrants. He decided, üierefore, in favoar 
of the former line of conduct, and what proves his sineerity is, that he 
meant frankly to point out to the Assembly üie defects which he found in the 
constitation. But he was dissuaded from doing so, and he resolvedto trust 
to time for those restitutions of power which he deemed his due. The 
Queen was not less resigned. <* Courage !" said she to Bertrand, the minis- 
ter, who waited upon her, <* all is not yet lost. The King is determined 
to adhere to the Constitution: üiat course is certainly the best." And 
there is every reason to believe that, if she had had other thoughts to utter, 
she would not haye hesitated to ezpress them before Bertrand de Molle- 
▼iüe.» 

The old Assembly had broken np. Its members had retumed to the 

* Thii minirter has given «och an tccoant of the dwpontions of tb« King and Queen, «t 
the eommenopment of the firsi legteiatare, ai leares but little doubt of their aincehty. He 
nlatea the firet interview with theae auguat peraonagea aa followa : 

** After leplying toaome general obaervationa wlüch I had made on the difficnlty of dp- 
cnmatanoea and on the numberleaa faulte which I waa Kable to commit in a deparunent with 
whieb I waa unacquainted, the King said to me, ' Well, have you still any objection ?' — * Nop 
aire ; the wiah to pleaae and lo obey your majeaCy ia the only aentiment that I feel ; bot, to 
know if I can flatter myaelf with the proapect of serving you usefuUy, it would be necesaaiy 
that you shouid let me know what ia your plan relative U> Che eonstitotion, and what the line 
of Gonduct which vou wish your ministers to pursue.* — * Very troe,* replied the King, 'I 
conaider that Constitution aa by no means a masterpieoe ; in my opinion it haa very greal 
defecta, and if I had been at liberty to addresa aome obaervationa to the Asaembly, very 
benefidal reforroa might have rasultä from them ; trat nOw it ia too late, and I have acceptcd 
it auch aa it ia. I have sworn to cauae it to be execoted, and I ought and will be strictly fiiith- 
fnl to my oath ; and the more ao, aa I believe the moat rigorooa execution of the conetitutioa 
to be the aurest meana of mal(ing the nation acquainted with it, and lendering it aenaible of 
tbe changea thatit would be well to Introduce in it l have not, neither can I have,any other 
plan tban thia ; I will aasuredly not deviate from it, and it ia my wish that the ministem 
ehoald oonform to it.' — * Thia plan, aire, appeara to me infinitely prudent: I feel myaeif capa- 
ble of following it, and I engage to do ao. I have not ßuffidently atudied tbe new conatito- 
tioo either aa a whole, or in its detaila, to have a decided opinion o(K>n it, and I will abataia 
from adopting one, be it what it may, before ita execution haa enabied the nation to appre- 
ciate it by ita eflecta. Büt, may I be perroitted to ask your majeaty if the Queen'a opinion 
«n thia point agreea with the King'al' — * Yea, predsely ; ehe will teil you so heraelf.* 

<* I went down ataira to the Queen, who, elfter deelaring with extreme kindneaa that ehe 
feit under aa much Obligation to me aa the King, for having accepted the ministry under 
such critical ctrcumatancea, added theee wotda : * The Kingf haa acquainted yon with hie 
intentiona relative to the oonftitution ; do you think diat the only plan be haa to follow iä 
lo adbere to hia oeth t' — * Moat certainly, madam.'—- * Well, be aaaured that nothing shall 
sndooe us to cbange. Oome, M. Bertrand, ooarage ! I hope that with potienoe, firmneaa^ 
and peraeverance, all ia not yet losL* " — Bertrand de MoUeviüe, tome vL, p. 32. 

The tealiinony of M. Bertrand ia cortoboraied by that of Madame Campen, which, diougk 
eometimee auspidoua, hae on thia oocaaion very mach the air of troth. 

•• Tbe Constitution had been, aa I have aaid, preaented to the King on the 8d of 8eptember; 
I recar to this preaentation becauae it fumiahed a very important aubject of deUberation. AU 
the miniaten, except M. de Montmoiin, insisted on the neceesity of aocepting the constitu- 
tional ad in ita entire atate» Such, too, waa the opinion of the Prince de Kaonitz. Malouet 
wiahed that the King would frankly point out the vioea and dangen which he diacovered in 
the Constitution. But Duport and Bamave, alarnied at tbe spirit which prevsUed in the 
aaaociation of the Jaonbine, and even in the Aaaemb^, wheie RobespierrB had already de- 
nooneed them tm traiton to the oountry, and apprehenaive of great calamitiea, agreed in 
opinion with the majority of the ministers and M. de Kaonits. Those who sincerely wished 
ID Qpbold the conetf totion, adviaed that it ahoold not be accepted purely and simply : of thia 
nomber were, aa I have inentioned, Measrs. Montmorin and Malouet The King appeared 
to like their advice ; and thia ia one of the atrongest proofii of the amcerity of the uafortq 
pale raonanh.'* — Memoiru de Madame Campan, tonw ü, p. 16 i. 

r2 
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bosom of their familiea, or were scattered throughout Paris, ^ome of the 
most conspicuoufl, such as Lameth, Duport, Baraave, commiinicatcd with 
the court, and gave it their advice. But the King, resoWed as he was to 
observe the Constitution, could not make up his mind to foUow the advice 
;that he received; for jaot only was it recommended to hini not to violate 
that Constitution, but by all his acts to induce the belief that he was sin- 
cerely attached to it. These members of the late Assembly, joined by 
Lafayette since the revision, were the chiefs of that first revolutionary 
generation, which had laid down the first rales of liberty, and desired that 
they should be adhered to. They were supported by the national guaid, 
whom long Service under Lafayette had strongly attached to him and to bis 
principles. The constituents then feil into an error — that of disdaining the 
.new Assembly, and frequenüy irritating it by dieir contempt. A sort of 
aristocratic vanity had already seized these first legislators ; and it seemed 
as though all legislative science had disappeared along with them. 

The new Assembly was composed of different classes of men. It in- 
cluded enlightened partisans of the first Revolution: Ramond, Girardin, 
Yaublanc, Dumas, and others, who called themselves constitutionalists, and 
occupied the right side, where not one of the late privileged class was to 
be found. Thus, by the natural and progressive march of the Revolution, 
the left side of the first Assembly was destined to bccome the right of the 
second. Next to the constitutionalists came many distinguished men, whose 
heads were heated, and whose expectations were exaggerated by the Re- 
volution. ^ Witnesses of the labours of the Constituent Assembly, and im« 
patient as* lookers-on, they were of opinion that enough had not yet been 
done. They durst not avow themselves republicans, because, on all sides, 
people mutually exhorted one another to be faithful to the Constitution ; but 
the experiment of a republic which had been made during Uie joumey of 
Louis XVL, and the suspicious intentions of the court, were incessantly 
leading their minds back to that idea ; and they could not but attach them« 
selves to it more and more from their continual hostilities with the goyem* 
ment 

Among this new generation of talents, the most remarkable were the 
deputies of La Gironde, from whom the whole party, though composed of 
men from all the departments, derived the name of Girondins. Condorcet,* 

* ** Marie Jean Nlcholas Caritat, Marquis de Condoroet, was born in 1743. His was one 
of the oldest families in Dauphin^. He was edneated in the College of Navarre, at Paris^ 
and from early yoath devoted himself to the study of the exact sciences. The Duke of 
RochefoucauU was his patron ; and iDtroduoed him into the worid at the age of nineteen. 
With astonishtng facUity Condorcet treated the most difficolt problems in mathematicsy and 
gained such celebrity as a man of sdence, that, in 1777, he was made secretary U> the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He contribated serenil articles to the * Bncyclopedia/ and was intimste 
with most of the writers of that great work. Under a cokl ezterior, Condorcet concealed 
the most violent passions. D'Alembert oompared him to a volcano covered with snow. On 
the intelligence öf the King's flight, he defined the royai dignity am an anti-social instt« 
tution. In 1792 he was appointed President of the Assembly, and composed the prodama* 
tion addressed to the French and to Europa, which announced the abolition of royalty. On 
the trial of Louis he voted for the aeverest sentence not capital ; at the same time he voted 
for the abolition of capital punishments, except in crimes against the state. In 1793 he was 
accused of being an aocomplice with Brissot, and, to save his life, concealed himself in the 
house of Madame Verney, where he remained eight months, during which period, though 
in constant fear of discovery, he wrote one of his best philosophical treatises. Having at 
length leamed that death was denounced against all who harboured a pruecribed individual, 
he left his generous hostess, and fled in disguise from Paris. He wandered about for some 
time, until, driven by hunger, be entered a small inn at Clamar, where he was anestad as a 
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a writer celebrated for Üie comprehensiTeness of his ideas, and for an ex« 
treme austerity of mind and character, was its writer ; and Vergniaud,* a 
pure and persuasive extempore Speaker, was its orator. This party, in- 
creased continuaUy by all who despaired of the court, did not want such a 
republic as feil to it in 1793. It dreamt of one with all its fascinations, 
with its severe virtues and manners. Enthusiasm and vehemence were of 
course its principal charaeteristics. 

Such a party eoold not but have its extremes. There were Bazire, Merlin 
de Thionville, and others; who, though its inferiors in talcnt, were its 
superio» in boldness. They became the party of the Mountain, when, 
after the overthrow of the throne, they separated from the Girondins. This 
second Assembly had also, like the first, a middle mass, which, without 
being bound to any party, voted first with the one and then with the other, 
Under the Constituent Assembly, when real liberty still prevailed, this mass 
had remained independent ; but, as it was not so from energy but from in- 
difierence, in the subsequent Assemblies, and during the reign of violence, 
it became cowardly and contemptible, and received the trivial and igno- 
minious name of betty {venire), 

The clubs gained at this period a very different kind of importance. 
Agitators under the Constituent, they became rulers under the Legislative, 
Assembly. The National Assembly could not contain all the ambitious ; 
they betook themselves therefore to the clubs, where they found a theatfe 
for their declamation and passions. Thither resorted all who longed to 
speak, to take an active part, to agitate themselves, that is to say, alraost 
the whole nation. The people ran to this new sight : they fi)led the tribunes 
of all the Assemblies, and there found, from this time forward, a lucrative 
employment, for they began to be paid for their applause. Bertrand, the 
minister, confesses that he paid them himself. 

The oldest of the clubs, that of the Jacobins, had acquired extraordinary 
importance. A church was scarcely sufficient to hold the crowd of its 
members and auditors. An immense amphitheatre rose in the form of a 
circus and occupied the whole great nave of the church of the Jacobins. A 
desk was placed in the centre, at which sat the president and the secretariee. 
Here the votes were collected, and here reports of the deliberations were 
entered in a register. An active correspondence kept up the zeal of the 
societies which were scattered over the cntire surface of France, and were 
ealled affiliated societies. This club, from its seniority and persevering 
yiolence, had constantly maintained an ascendancy over all those that had 

mispictoof peraon, and thrown into priBon. On the following; morning, March 28, 1794, be 
was found dead on the floor of his room, having apparently awallowed poison, which he 
•Iways carried about him, and which nothing but his love for his wife and daughter pra- 
vented him using hefort "-^Bnci/clopaedia Amarieana. E. 

* ** Vergniaud was the most eloquent Speaker of the Girondo, but he had not the vigour 
reqaisite for the leader of a party in troubied times. Passion, in general, had little influenae 
over his mind. He was humane, gentle, and benevolent ; difficult to rouse to exertion, and 
•tili more to be convinced of the wickedness, either of his adversaries or a large part of his 
•npporters. But when great occasions arose, he poured forth his generous thoughts in 
«treams of ehiquence which never have been equalled in the French Assembly. It was not 
Kke that of Mirabeau, broken and emphatic, but uniformly elegant, 8onorou% and flowing, 
swelling at times into the htghest strains of impassioned onitoiy. Gaudet wai more ani- 
matrd than Vergniaud ; but Gensonne, with inferior talents for speaking, was nevertbeless 
looKed up to as a leader of his party, from' hts firmness and resolution of charactei. Barba« 
roux, a native of the south of France, brought to the strife of foction the ardent tempera- 
Dent of his sunny climate. He was resolute, sagadous, and daring, and early diviaed ibs 
bloody desiga« of the Jacobina.*' — Aluoru £• 
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desired to show themselves more moderate or even more vehement After 
the jooraey to Varemies, the Lameths, with all its m JCt distinguished mem- 
bers, left it and joined the Feuillans. In thls latter were blended all the 
attcmpts at moderate clubs, attempts which had never succeeded, because 
they ran counter to the feeling which caused people to frequent the elobs— 
the'desire of agitation. It was at the Feuillans that the constitutionaliste, 
ir Partisans of the first Revolution, now met. Hence the name of Feuillant 
became a ground of proscription, when that of moderate was unpopulär. 

Another club, that of the Cordeliers, endeavoured to rival in violence 
that of the Jacobins. Camille Desmoulins waa its secretary, and Dantcn 
its presidenL The latter, who had not been successful at the bar, had 
gained the adoration of the multitude, which he powerfuUy excited, by bis 
athletic figure, bis sonorous voice, and bis populär passions. The Cordeliers 
however were not able, even with the aid of exaggeration, to edipse their 
rivals, to whom habit brought a concourse of auditors. But almost all of 
them belonged to the Jacobin club, and when occasion required, they re- 
paired thither in the train of Danton, to swell the majority in his favour. 

Robespierre, whom we have seen, in the time of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, dislinguishing himself by the severity of his principles, was excluded 
from the Legislative Assembly by the decree of non-re-election, to the pas»- ' 
ing of which he had vhimself contributed. He had intrenched himself at 
the Jacobins, where he ruled without partner, by the dogmatism of his 
opinions and by a reputation for integrity which had gained him the epithet 
of incomiptible. Panic Struck, as we have seen, at the moment of the 
revision, he had since taken courage, and continued the work of his popo- 
larity. Robespierre had found two rivals whom he began to hate — ^Brissot* 
^d Louvet.t Brissot, mixed up with all the men of the first Assembly, a 

* ** The principal leader of the Gironde was Brissot, who had been a member of the mo- 
nidpality of Paris during the precetling BesMion, and now belonged to the Asaemhly. Tbe 
opinions of Brissot, who wished for a complete refonn ; his great actirity of mind, whkh 
exeited itself by turns in the ioornal cailed the * Patriot,* in the roatrum of Ifae Assembly, 
and at tbe club of tbe Jacobins ; and his accarate and extensive acquaintance with tbe 
•ituations of foreign powere, combined to give hiro great influenoe at a moment whsn 
France was distracted with the strife of parties." — Mignet, 

** Brissot de Warville was born in 1754, at a village near Chartrea. Hia fnther kept t 
cooVs Shop, which occaaioned the saying that the son had all the heat of his fttber's 
atoves. After passing foar yean in an attomey's office, he turned aathor, and, at twenty 
years of age, had already pubiishcd severai works, one of which occasioned his impriMD* 
ment in the Basitlle in 1784. He married a pereon attached to the boasehold of Msdtme 
d'Orleans, and afterwards went to England. He lived there on pay as a spy firom the lieti- 
tenant of polioe at Paris. At the same time he employed himself in Ulerature, smi eo« 
deavoared to form an academy in London ; but, this speculation proving Qnsuocetfful. bs 
rcturned to Frsnce, and distinguished himself greatly during the Revolution. At the time 
of the trial of Louis XVI. he strove to bring the suhject of his condemnatioD before tbe 

SH)ple, and afterwards voted for his death, though he was anzioos to obtain a reprieve. 
eing denoanoed, together with the rest of the Girondins, by tbe Jacobins, be was guill<^ 
«ined in 1793. Brissot was thirty-nine yeare of age, of middle stature, slightly fbroied. sna 
pale. He was so passionate an admirer of the Americans, that he adopted the appesrvios 
of a Quaker, and was pleased to be mistaken for one." — Biographie Moderne, £. 

j* **Jean Baptiste Louvetde Couvray was an advocate, and distinguiabed actor in the 
Kevolution. He attached himself to the Girondins, and was induded in an oider of arrest 
issued in 1794 against that party. He, however, managed to escape, and lay oonoealed in 
I*aris until after the fall of Robeapierre. He subsequently publisiied an aoeoont of b» 
adventures during the time of hia proscription — a work written in a romantic stylei u||* 
which has been translated into many languages. Louvet died at Paris in 1797. He i| 
«biefly known in Uterature as the author of that Ucentloua novel, The CheoaiUr FauUfft* 
''Enofcloptodia Ameriecouu £. 
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finend of Mirabean and Lafayette, known to be a republiean, and one of üte 
mo8t distinguished membera of the legislature, was fickle in character, \^t 
remarkabie for certain qualities of mmd. Louvet, with an ardent spirit, an 
excellent understanding, and great boidness, was one of those, who, having 
outstripped the Constituent Assembly, dreamt of a republic. Hence they 
naturally approximated to the Girondins. His contests with Robespiem 
80on attached him still more to them. Tbis party of the Gironde, fonned 
by degrees, without design, by men possessing too much merit to ally 
themselves to the populace, and distinction enough to be envied by it and 
its leaders, a|id who were united rather by their Situation than by any con- 
cert, was destined to be briUiant but weak, and to fall beibre the more 
resolute factions which sprang up around it 

Such then was the State of France. The lately privileged persons had 
retired beyond the Rhine. The partisans of the Constitution comprehended 
the right of the Assembiy, the national guard, and the club of the Feuillans. 
The Girondins had the majority in the Assembly, but not in the dube, 
where low violence had greater sway. Lastly, the hot-headed democrats 
of this new epoch, seated on the highest benches of the Assembly, and 
thence denominated the Mountain^ were all-powerful in the clubs and 
among the populace. 

Lafayette had resigned all müitary rank and had been accompanied to hi« 
country-seat by the homage and regret of his companions in arms. The 
command had not been conferred on a new general, but six chiefs of legions 
commanded by turns the whole national guard. Bailly, the faithful aUy of 
Lafayette during ihose three arduous years, likewise resigned the mayoralty« 
The voices of the electors were divided between Lafayette and Petion; 
but the court, which would not at any rate have Lafayette» who was never- 
theless favourably disposed towards it, preferred Petion« though a repub- 
liean. It hoped more from his eoldness, which it mistook for stupidity, but 
whieh was quite the reverse, and it incurred considerable expense in order 
to secure him a majority. He was accordingly appointed mayor. Petion, 
with an enlightened understanding, a cold but settled conviction, and con- 
siderable address, constantly served the republicans against the court, and 
found himself allied to the Gironde by conformity of views, and by the 
envy which his new dignity excited among the Jacobins. 

If, however, notwithstanding these dispositions of the parties, the King 
could have been relied upon, it is possible that the distrust of the Girondins 
might have worn off, and that, the pretext for disturbances no longer exist- 
ing, the agitators would thenceforward have found no pretext for urging the 
populace to commotion. 

The intentions of the King were formed ; but he was so weak that they 
were never irrevocable. It was requisite that he should prove them before 
they could gain belief; and tili he could afford proof, he was liable to more 
than one outrage. His disposition, though good, was not without a certain 
tendency to ill-humour. His resolutions were in consequence easily shaken 
by the first faults of the Assembly. This Assembly having been consti- 
tuted, took the oath with pomp on the book of the Constitution. Its first 
decree relative to the ceremonial, abolished the tides of nre and majeni^^ 
usually given to the King. It ordered moreover that, whenever ht ap« 
peared in the Assembly, he should sit in an arm-chair exactly similar to 
that of the president. 

Such were the first resultB of the republiean spirit, and the pride of Louis 
XVI. was cruelly wounded by then^. To spare himself what he regarded 
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as an humiliation, he resolved not to altend the Assembly, but to send hu 
ministers to open the legislative Session. The Assembly, repenting this 
first hostility, revoked its decree on the foUowing day, and thus gave a rare 
example of recantation. The King then went and was warmiy received 
ünluckily, it had been decreed that, if the King continued sitting, the mem- 
bers should likewise keep their seats. They did so, and Louis XVI. con- 
sidered this as a fresh insult The applause with which he was greeted 
could not heal the wound. He returned home pale and with agitated looks. 
No sooner was he alone with the Queen than he threw himself into a chair, 
ßobbing. " Ah ! madam," he exclaimed, " you witnessed this humiliation ! 
' What! come to France to see . . . ."—The Queen strove to comfort him; 
but bis heart was too deeply lacerated, and bis good intentions must hzn 
been shaken by this treatment.* 

If, however, he henceforth thought only of having recourse to foreigners, 
the dispositions of the powers were not such as to give him much hope. 
The declaration of Pilnitz had remained inoperative, either frora want of 
zeal on tlie part of the sovereigns, or perhaps on account of the danger 
which Louis XVI. would have incurred, having been ever since bis return 
from Varennes the prisoner of the Constituent Assembly. The acceptance 
of the Constitution was an additional motive for the sovereigns to await the 
results of experience before they proceeded to action. This was the opinion 
of Leopold and of Kaunitz the minister. Accordingly, when Louis XVI. 
had notified to all the courts that he had accepted the Constitution, and ihat 
it was his intention to observe it faithfuUy, Austria returned a most pacific 
enswer. Prussia and England did the same, and protested iheir amicable 
intentions. It is to be observed that the neighbouring powers acted with 
inore reserve than the remote powers, such as Sweden and Russia, because 
they were more immediately compromised by a war. Gustavus, who 
dreamt of some brilliant expedition against France, replied to the notification 
that he did not consider the King as free. Russia deferred the explanation 
of her sentiments. Holland, the Italian principalities, and Switzerland in 
particular, gave satisfactory answers. The electors of Treves and Mentz, 
m whose territories the emigrants resided, used evasive expressions. Spain 
Also, importuned by the emigrants of Coblentz, abstained from speaking out; 
alleging that she wished for time to insure the liberiy of the King. She 
neverlheless declared that she had no intention of disturbing the tranquillity 
bf the kingdom. ' 

Such answers, not one of which was hostile, the assured neutrality of 
England, the hesitation of Frederick William, the pacific and well known 
disposition of Leopold, all seemed to promise peace. It is impossible to 
teil what passed in the vacillating mind of Louis XVI. ; but bis evident in- 
terest, and the very fears with which the war subsequendy filled him, must 
induce a belief that he too was desirous of the maintenance of peace, Amidst 
this general concert, the emigrants alone continued to be obstinately beut on 
war, and to prepare for it. 

They still kept thronging to Coblentz ; where, with great activity, they 
armed themselves, prepared magazines, contracted for accoutrements, and 
formed »keletons of regiments, which however were not filled up, for none 
of them would become soldiers. Moreover,, they instituted ranks which 
were sold ; and, if they attempted nothing really dangerous, they neverthe- 
less made great preparations, which they themselves deemed formidable« 

t See Madame Campan, tome ii., p. 129. 
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«nd by which they expected to strike terror into the Imagination of die 
French people.* 

The grand point was to ascertain whether Louis XYL were favourable to 
them or not ; and it was difficult to suppose that he could be otherwise than 
well-disposed towards kinsmen and servants who were taking up anns to 
restore to him his formen powers. It would have required nothing less than 
the utmost sincerity and continual demonstrations to produce a contrary con- 
viction. The letters of the King to the emigrants contained invitaüons, nay, 
even Orders, to retum ; but he kept up, it was said,t a secret correspondence, 
vrhich contradicted his public correspondence, and destroyed its effect. 
That secret Communications took place with Coblentz cannot indeed be 
denied, but I cannot believe that Louis XVI. made use of them to contradiet 
the injunctions which he had publicly addressed to the emigrants. His 
xnost evident interest was that they should retum. Their presence at Co- 
blentz could not be serviceable so long as they entertained the design of 
fighting : and Louis XVI. dreaded civil war above all things. 

Not desiring then that the emigrants should employ their swords on the 
Rhine, it was better that he should have them about him, that he might em- 
ploy them as occasion required, and combine their eiforts with those of the 
iconstitutionalists for the protection of his person and his throne. Moreover, 
their presence at Coblentz provoked severe laws, which he would not sano- 
tioor— ^ refusal which compromised him with the Assembly ; and we shali 
see that it was the use which he now made of the veto that completely strip- 
ped him of popularity, and caused him to be considered as an accomplice of 
the emigrants. It would be stränge if he had not perceived the cogency of 
these reasons, which was feit by all his ministers, who were unanimously 
of opinion that the emigrants ought to retum and to keep near the person of 
the King, in order to defend him, to put an end to alarms, and to deprive 
agitators of every prctext. This was the opinion of Bertrand de Molleville 

*• The continued and incnasing emigration of the landholden contribated in the greafeest 
degree to unhifige the public mind, and proved, perhape, in the end, the greatest canae of the 
rabaeqaent miaeriee of the ReToIuiion. Their number vraa by this time, with their familiea, 
hearly one handred thouaand of the moat wealthy and influential body in France. Coblentz 
became the ceotre of this anti-rerolutionary party. In thua deserting their country at the 
moat critical period of ita hiitorj, the French nobility betrayed equal besenesB and impni- 
dence."— iiÜMon. £. 

f It 18 Madame Campen, who takea it npon her to inform na that the King keptnp t 
secret correspondence with Coblentz. 

** While the courtiers were conveying the confidential lelteia of the King to the princea, hia 
brothers, and to the foreign princes, the Assembly reqnested the King to write to the princea 
and to eihort them to retum to France. The King directed the Abbö de Montesquieu to 
draw up for him the letter which he purpoaed aending. This letter, admirably written, in a 
ioucbing and simple style, suitable to the character of Louis XVI., and füll of very streng 
argumenta on the advantage of rallying around the prindplea of the Constitution, waa put 
into niy hands by the King for the purpose of making a copy of it 

** At this period, M. Mor .... one of the intendants of Monsieur's household, obtained 
from the Aawmbly a passport to go to the prince, on account of some work that was abso- 
lutely necesaary to be done to hia house. The Queen selected him to carry this letter : sbe 
determined to deliver it to him herself, and acquainted him with her motive for doing ao. 
The choice of this Courier surprised me : the Queen aasured me that theie could not be • 
fitter, that sbe even reckoned upon his indiscretion, and that it waa mereiy essential that the 
public should know of the King's letter to his brothers. 7%e princea were no doubl fort' 
voamed by the private eorrtsptmdenee, Monsieur, nevertheless, showed some surprise, and 
ihe measenger retumsd more afflicted than pleased by such a mark of coniidence, which had 
well-nigh cost him hu life during the yeara of terror.'* — Mdmoirea de Madame Campanf 
tome iL, p^ 173. 
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Idmself, wfaose prinoiples were anything bat constitutional. " It ^ 
dary," says he, ** to use all possible means to increase the popularity of iht 
Klag. The most efficacious and the moat useful of all, at this moment, waa 
to recall the emigranta. Their return, generali/ desired, woold have rsTireil 
in France the royaliat party, which the emigration had completely disor- 
ganized. This party, strengthened by the unpopularity of the Assemblyt 
and recruited by numerous deserters from the constitutional party, and by 
all the discontented, would aoon have become powerful enough to render 
^eciaiye in favonr of the King the explosion, more or leas apeedy, whidi 
there was every reason to expect.*'* 

Louis XVI., conformably with this advice öf his ministers, addressed ex- 
hortations to the principal officera of the anny and navy, to recall them to 
-.their duty, and to keep them at their posts. His exhortations. however, 
(Ware useless, and the desertion eontinued without intermission. l*he minia- 
ter at war reported that nineteen ^hundred officers had deserted. The Aa- 
sembly could not moderate its wrath, and n^solved to take vigorous measures. 
The Constituent Assembly had gone no further äian to decree that public 
fanctionaries who were out of the kingdom should be superseded, and ihA 
the property of eraigrants should be burdened with a triple contribution, tP 
indemnify the State for the Services of which they deprived it by thdr 
«bsence. The new Assembly proposed more severe pensüties. 

Several plans were presented. Brissot distinguished three classes of 
emigrants : the leaders of the desertion, the public functionanes who aban 
doned their duties, and lastly, those who out of fear had fied from their 
country. They ought, he said, to deal severely with the former^ to despis» 
and pity the others. 

It is certain that the liberty of man does not allow him to be chained dowp 
to the soil, but when a certainty is obtained, from a multitude of circoift- 
«tances, that the Citizens who forsake it are going to assemble abroad for tb* 
purpose of declaring war against it, then, indeed, it is justifiable to take pr»* 
cautions against such dangerous projects. 

The debate was long and warm. The constitutionalists condemned all 
€ie measures proposed, and asserted that they ought to despise useles» 
attempts, as their predecessors had invanably done. The opposite partf 
however, carried Üieir point; and a first^decree was passed, enjoining Mon* 
sieur, the King's brother, to retum within two months, in default of which 
he should lose his eventaal right to the regency. A second and more severe 
decree was levelled against the emigrants in general : it declared that the 
French assembled beyond the frontiers of the kingdom were suspected of 
conspiring against France; that, if on the Ist of January next they still eon- 
tinued assembled, they shoald be declared guilty of conspiracy, prosecated 
as such, and punished with death ; and üiat the revenues of those who 
refused to comply should be levied during their lives for the benefit of 
the nation, without prejudice to the rights of wives, children and lawful 
creditors. 

The act of emigration not being in itself reprehensible, it is diificalt to 
characterize the case in which it l^comes so. All that the law could do 
was to apprize people that they would become culpable in such and such 
eases ; and all who wished not to be so, had only to obey. Those who, 
when apprized of the term beyond which absence from the kingdom became 
a mmftf should not retum, would consent by this very circumstance to pas» 

* Tome fL, p. 43. 
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for earinuaelt. It was incumbent on thoso who« whhont aay hoBtUe or- 
paliücai motive> were out of the kiiigdom» ta hasten their retum: in fact il 
is a rery trifling aaciifice to the safety of a State to afaridge a joamey^ of 
pleaaure or profit 

Louis XVI.y in order to saliafy the AfMMmbly and public opinion, assented 
to thtt decree requiring Monsieur to retum upon pain of losing his rigfat to 
the regency ; but ho affixed hk vtto to the law agatnst the emigranta. Thff- 
Dftinisters were directed to go in a body tothe ibisemblyi for the purpoee of 
communicating the pleasure of the King. They first read several decreea 
to whieh the sanction was given« When they came to that relative to the* 
emtgrants, profound silence pervaded the Assembly ; and when the keeper* 
of Üke seals pronooneed the offieiaL formula, Tlit Kkig^ unU examine iti 
neat diseontent was expressed on all sides. He wonld have entered in'to a< 
aevelopementof the forms of ihe veto, but agreat number of voices were. 
rfdsed, and told the minister that the Constitution granted to the King the 
light of opposing, but not that of assigning niotives for Opposition. The 
minister was therefore obliged to withdraw« leaving behind himadeep irrita* 
tion. This first resistance of the King to the Assembly was a definitive 
raptnre ; and thongh he had sanotioned the deeree whieh deprived his brother 
of the regency, yet jpeople could not help diseovenng in his rejection of the 
second decree an affection for the insurgents at Goblentz. They considered 
that he was their kinsman« their friend, and in some degree their co-partner; 
and thence concluded thatit was impossible for himnottomake commoB. 
cause with them against the nation. 

The very next day, Louis XVL published a prodamatioa to the emigraats, 
and two separate letters to his two brothers. The reasons whieh he stated 
to both were excellent, and appeared to be sincerely urged. He exhorted 
them to put an end by their return to the distrust whieh evil disposedr 
persons took delight in spreading. He besought them not to compel him to- 
employ severe measures against them; and, as to his wantof liberty, whioh 
was made a pretext for not obeying him, he adduced as an evidence of the 
contrary the veio whieh he had just affixed in their favour.* Be this as it 

•LeUerfram the King to LotM SUmUh» XoidUrt Freneh Pfkieeiihä King'i Brothet. 

ParM,NoYemberll, 1791. 
I wroC« to 700, ny bmCher, on the 16tb of October ImI» tnd joa ought not to have had 
uiy doobt of my real aentimente. I am aarpriied that my letter haa not firoduced the effeot 
whieh I had a right to expect fiom it. In order to recaU yon to yonr doty, I have uaed all 
the argumenta that onght to tooch you moat. Yonr abaenoe ii a pretext for all the evil die* 
poaed, a aort of excnae Ibr all the deladed Freneh, who imagine that they are serring me by 
keeping all Franoe in an alarm and an agitation whieh are the torment of my life. The 
Rerolotion ii finiahed; the conatitotion ia completed; Franee willa it, I will mamtain it; 
upon ita conaolidation now dependi the welikre of the monarchy. The conrtitotion haa co»^ 
ferred rights upon yon ; it haa attached to them one condttion whieh you oogfat to loae no 
time in fiilfilting. Beliere me, brother, and lepel the donbts whtch paina are taken to excita 
Lo yoa reapecting my liberty. I am going to prove to yon by a moat aolemn act, and in a 
cirenmetanee whieh IntefBite yon, that I ean act freely« Prore to me that you are my brother 
and a Prenchman, by complying with my entreatlea. Toinr proper plaee ii by my aide ; 
yoor Intereet, yonr aentimente alike arge yon to oome and reaame it; I invite yon, and, if I 
may» I order you, to do ao. (Signed^ Loüis. 

Annoer^MmMOir to ike Kmgm 

Coblenti,Deoeaibcr3, 1701 
Sire, my brother and ford, 
The Count de Vergennee haa deliwarad to me in the name of yonr majeaty, a letter, dl» ■ 
iddraae of whieh, notwithatanding my baptiamal oamoa whieh it oontain% ia ao nnliks adoe 

S 
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might, those reaflons prodaoed neither at Coblentz nor at Paris tfae effect 
which they were, or ^peared to be, intended to produce. The emigranta 
did not retum; and in the Asaembly the tone of the proclamation was 
deemed too mild; nay, the power of Üie executive to isaue one was calledin 
qaeation. That body was in fact too much irritated to be content with a 
proclamation, and above all to auffer the King to subatitate a useless measnie 
for the vigoroua resoludona which had juat been adopted. 

A aimüar trial waa at the aame moment impoaed upon the King, and pro* 
daced an equally unfortunate reault. The fiist religiona diatarbances had 
broken out in the Weat ; the Gonatitaent Asaembly had sent thither two 
commiaaionera, one of whom was Genaonn^, afterwards so celebrated ia 
the party of the Gironde. Their report had been made. to the LegislatiTe 
Assembly, and, thoogh very moderate, thia report had filled it with Indigna- 
tion. It will be recoUected that the Gonstituent Aasembly, in depriving the 

that I had some thoaghts of ratarning it nnopeoed. However, upon bis poätiipe •awrtioB 
that it WM for me, I opened it, and tho nime of brother which I foand in it having left oe 
no iurther doubt, I read it with the respect which I owe to the handwriting and die aignaton 
of yonr majeitjr. The order which it containa to rekuni and naame mj place bj yoor 
majeaty'« peraon is not the free expreasion of your will ; and my hononr, my duty» nay, evea 
mj aSBcüoUf alike forbid me to obey. If your majesty wishea to be acquainted with all the« 
moÜTea more in detail, I beg yoa to refer to my letter of the lOth of fiteptember last. I also 
entreat yoa to receiTe with kindnesa the homage of the sentimenta equally tender and re apettfu l, 
wkh which I am, dcc, dcc, dcc. 

• LaUr from tke King io Charki Pkäippet Freneh Frinu, the King'a Brother. 

Paria, November II, 1791. 
Tou muat certainly be aware of thedecree which the National Asaembly haa paaaed reiathre 
to the Freneh who haTe left their coantiy. I have not thonght it right to give my conaeot 
to it, fondly beUering that mild meana will more e&ctuall^ accomplish the end whidi b 
propoted, and which the intereat of the atate demands. The various oommanicationa whidi 
I have made to yoa cannot leave yoa in any doubt reapecting my intentions or my widiei. 
The public tranquiUity and my personal peaoe are interested in your retum. Yoo could not 
penist in a condnct which disturbs France and which grieves me, withoat diareganling yoor 
moat essential dutiea. Spare me the regret of recurring to severe measurea against yoa; 
consolt your trae interest; vofkr yourself to be guided by the attachment which yoa owe fta 
your countiy, and yield, in short, to the wish of the Freneh, and to that of your King. Thii 
atep, on your part, will be a proof of your sentiments for me, and will insare to you the con- 
tinaance of those which I always entertained for you. (Signed) Lovia. 

Ansvper ofthe Count ^Ärtois to the King. 

CoUentz, December 3, 1791. 

Sire, my brother and lord, 
Count De Yergennea delivered to me yesterday a letter, which, he asaured me, had been 
addresaed to me by your majesty. The superscription which gives me a title that I cannot 
admit, led me to suppoee that this letter was not dÜBstined for me ; however, having recogmaed 
the seal of your majesty, I opened it, and paid respect to the handwriting and the aignaturs 
of my King; but the total Omission of Uie name of brother, and, above all, the dccisions 
referred to in this letter, have fumished me with a fresh proof of the moral and physical cap- 
tiyity in which our enemies dare to hold your majesty. After this dedaration, your majesty 
will think it natural that, fiiithful to my duty, and the laws of honour, I shoiüd not obey 
Orders evidently wrung from you by violence. 

Besides, the letter which I had Üie honoar to write to your majesty, conjointly with Mra- 
sieur, on the lOth of September last, oontains the sentimenta, the prindples, and the reaolu- 
tions, from which I shall never swerve; I refer to it, therefore, absolutely ; it ahall be 
the basis of my conduct, and I here renew my oath to that efiect I entreat your majei^ 
to.ieoeive the homage of the sentimenta eqoally tender and rospectful, with whiich I 
Ol«! dbc, dcc 4cc. 
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nöhjuriB^ priestfl of their fanetrons, had neverthelefls left them apensfon« . 
and liberW to perform religious service apart. They had ever since en- 
deavoured to excite the people against their colleagues who had taken the 
oathy and inveighed against them as impious wretches, whoBe ministry was 
null and dangerous. They drew the peasants after them to great distances 
for the purpose of aaying mass to them. The latter were irritated to seo 
their chnrches occopied by a wonhip which üiey were taught to consider 
as bad, and to be (A)liged to go so far in quest of that which they looked 
upon aa good. Civil war was imminent.* Fresh information communi- 

* The Report of Meemi Gallob and Geneonn^ is indispttUbW the bett historical eothority 
canoerniog tke oominenceiiMol of the diitarbaiicei in La Vendee. The oiigin of tbose dii- 
torbanoee ia the moet interetting part of it, becauae it makea qa aoquainted with their caaaea. 
I have Ihoaght it neoaaaaiy, thenlore, to aubjoin Ibia Report It aeema to me to throw light 
on aom of the moat cnrioua portiona of that melancholy hiatory. 

Report of MeanTB, GaUois and Gemonnd, Citfil ComTnisaioners sent into the Department§ 

of La Vmdie and Deux^vres, by virtue of Decrees of the Constitueni Astemhfy, 

made to ihe Legulative Auemblt/, Öctober 9, 1791. 

GeDtlemen, the National Aaaembly decreed, on the I6lh of Joly last, on the report of ita 
committae of leaearcb, that civil commiaaionera ahoold be aent to the department of La 
Vend^ to collect all the ioibrmation tbej could obtain reapecting the causea of the recent 
diitttibencaa in that countiy, and ta ooncur with the adminiatrative bodiea in the reatoration 
of the public tranquUlity. 

On the 23d of July we were charged with thii miaaion, and we aet out two daya aAer- 
waida for Fontenay-le-Comte, the chief town of that department 

AAer oonferring for aooM daya with the adminiatratora of the directory upon the atate of 
thtnga and the diapoaition of peopla'a minda ; after ooncerting with the thinpe administratiire ' 
Dodiea aomemeliminary meaaurea for the maintenance of public order; we determined to 
▼iait the diflerent diatricta compOBing thia department, in order to examine how mueh waa' 
true or falae, real or ezaggerated, in the oomplainta which had already reached ua— to aacer- 
tain, in ahort, with all poaeible aocuracy, the atate of thie department 

We bave travelled over almoat eveiy part of it, aometimea for the purpoae of obtaining 
Information that we needed, at othera, to maintain peace, to obviata public diaturfoaneea^ or 
to prevent the violenee with whioh aeme of the dtiaena belieted tbemaeltea to be thieatened. 

We bare examined in aeveral diatrict directoiiea all the munidpalitiea of which each of • 
them ia oompoaed; we hanre Uatened with the gieateat attention to all the dtiteoa who had 
eitber &ct8 to commnnicate or anggeatiotta to propoae to ua; we have careluUy coUected and 
compared together all the peiticalara that have eome to oor knowledge ; but, aa theae detaila 
aie moro nomeroua than diveraified, an the facta, oomplainta, and obeerfationB have been 
every where alike, we ahall preaent to you in one general point of view, and in an abridged 
bot aocuiate manner, the reaalt of thia mulliiade of partieular faota^ 

We deem it unneceaaaiy to aabmit to you the information which we obtained oonoemlng 
anterior diatarbanoea ; they have not app ea re d to ua to have any tery direot inflaence on the 
preaent etate of thia department ; beaidea, the law of amneaty having put a atop to the dif> 
fereot proaecutiona to which thoae diaturiMuicea gave oocaaion, we could preaent to you only 
▼agoe conjecturea and uncertain reaulta ooneeming thoee mattere. 

The epoch of the taking of the eceleaiaatical oath waa the fint epoehof the diaturbancaa 
in tbe department of La Vendee : tili then the people there had enjoyed the greateat tran- 
qoiUity. Remote from the common centre of all action and all reaiatanee, diapoaed by their 
natural character to the love of peace, to Uie aentiment of order, to reapect for the law, they 
reaped the benefita of the Revolution without experiencing ita atoima. 

In the oountxy, the difficulty of the communicationa, Uie aimplicity of a purely agrieul 
toral fife, the leasona of childhood and of the religioua emblema deatined inoeasantly to 
fogage our attention, had opened the aool to a multitude of auperatitioua impreaaiona, which, 
in the peaent atate of thinga, no kind of inatruction can either deatroy or moderate. 

Their religion, that ii to aay, religion auch aa they conceive it, is become to them the 
■tiongest and indeed we may aay, the only moral habit of theb litrea; tbe moat eaaentJaS 
object which it holda forth to them ia the worahip of imagea ; and the mimater of thia wo^ 
*hip, he whom the country-people conaider aa the diipenaer of the Divine favoor, who oan« 
^ the ferroor of hia prayerai mitigate the inelemency of tbe aeaaooa^ and bas at hia 
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Med to the AssGknbly pro^Ted that the dangisr had beeome »tiUgrealer. Il 
then determined to adopt measuTes agaiiiBt these new enemies of the oon- 

ppcoliar dispottl the happineM of • futme life, Mxn lecarw to himaelf the söfteet m «rcS m 
the strongest afiectionä of their eoula. 

The constancy of the people of this deputnoent in the kind of thefa* »ligioai ael^ and 
thi» unUmtted eonfldetioe po0ieMed by the prieala to whom they ara aocualoiiwd, am ena 
of the prindpai elemettta of the diataitaneee wbteh have agitaied and an atUl likdj t» 



It ia easy to coDoeive with what aaridaiör either miigaided or fiLctioua prietta have eoo- 
trived to avail themaeWea of theae diapoiitiona of the people towaida theo). Nothing hia 
boen neglected to kindle their aeal, to aUnn their conadencea, to strengthen weak chanclen^ 
td encoorage decided charaetertf: in aome hat« been awakened uneaitnaM and renaot a a, in 
oChera hnpea of happineaa and aalTatioa : and Qpöit almoat all the inilaeaoa of aadactHm ani 
fetct faaa been tried with eatioaia; 

Many of then ecdeaiaatica aie upright and ainoeraf; they appear to be deeply^ imp waw d 
both with the ideaa which they ditaeminate and with the aentimentt whicfa thcjy tnapin: 
otheia an aecoaed of eloaking with leal for religioo intereata dearer to their hearta; theia 
latter have a poUtioal activity, which increaaea or relazea acoording to circamstanoea. 

A powerfnl coalitbn haa been formed between the lata Biahop of Lu^on, and pari of dw 
former clergy of hia diooeie: they hatre conoerted a plan of oppodtion to the eotecotion of 
the decreea which were to be carried into effiMt in all the parisbea ; paatoral cbaigea and i» 
flammatory papera aent from Paria haTO been addieaaed to all the ettrü, to fortily chem in 
their reaolutioo, or to engage them in a confederalion which ia pretumed to be generaL A 
ditolar letter wrilten by M. Beaaregard, grand*iicar of M. de Merci, late Bishop of Lnpoo, 
depoaited in the offioe of the tribanal of Fontenay, and which that eoclenaatie atowed at 
the lime of hia ezamination, will fix your opinion, gentlemen, in an accarata ntaniier, both 
raapecting the aecrat of that' coalition, and the akilfollf combined prooeedinga of thoan who 
haire fbnned it. 

Itiaaafbllowa: 
Leiter, dated Lugon, May 31, 1791, under envebpe, addretaed to the CuriofLa Riorfik. 
A decree of the. National Anembly, air, dated 7th May, granta to the eccleaiaatica whaa 
it haa pretended to remove for refuiing to take the oath, the oae of the parith chnrchea fot 
aaytng maaa thare only« The aame decree anthorixea the Roman Catbolica aa well aa att 
the nonoonformiata, to meet for the exerciae of religiooa worihip in any place which they 
ahall have choaen for that purpeae, on condition that in their public inatractiona nothiiy 
alüll be Said againat the civil oonatiintion of the clergy. 

The liberty granted to the legitinmla paaton by the first artide of thia decree onght to be 
oouidered aa a anare ao mueh the mora dangerooa, becanae trua believen wookl not find in 
the charchea of which the introdera have guned poeaearion any other inatractiona bot thoaa 
of their falae paalora; beoauae they oould not reoeive the sacramenta thers but from their 
handa; and thoa they would have with theae aehiamatic paaton a communication which the 
lawa o( the ehorch interdict To obviate ao great an evil, gentlemeo, the cur^ will feal 
tha neceasity of aecoring aa aoon aa poadble a place where they can, by virtne of the oecood 
axticie of tlua deöree, ezerdae their fancttona and aaeamble their &ithfiil parishioDera, aa 
aoon aa their pretended aaeoewori have taken poaNasion of their churchesu Withoui thia 
precaation, the Catholica, learful of being deprived of the maaa and the divine officea^ and 
calied by the voice of falae paaton, roight aoon be induced to commonicate with them, and 
baexpoaed to the risk of an almeet inevitable nduction. 

In the pariahea where there are few wealthy proprieton, it will no doubt be difficult lo 
6ttd a suitable building and to procura aacred veasela and Ornaments : then a mere bara, a 
moveable altar, a aurolice of mnalin or any other common atufi^ and veaaela of tin, wiU 
anffice, in thia case of naceasily, for tha oelebration of the aacred myatariea and of divine 
aef^ce^ 

Thia aimplicity, thia poverty, by raminding aa of the firat agea of the Church and of th« 
eradle of our holy raligion, may be a powerfui means of exciting the leal of the miniatera 
and the fervour of the faithfaU The fint Christiana had no other templea but their honaea ; 
there the paaton and their flock met to celebnte the aacred mysieriea, to hear the word ef 
C}od, and to aing the praisea of the Lord, In the peraecotions with which the Church waa 
afBided, oUiged to foraake their churchaa, they ratired into cavema and even into tombsi 
and f«ir the true believen these timea of trial were periods of tbe greatest fervour. Thera' 
ffs Vary fow pariahea wheie measiaiin tha cisHe coald not procura a building and omamaata 
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sAation, nmilar to those which it had taken against the urmed enemies 
beyond the Rhine, and to put the disposition of the King to a new test. 

■Qch M I !»▼« jnit nwDtioiMd, and tfll tbey can pnmde themielfM with needful thinga, mdt 
of their neighboara as «hall not be diaplaoed will be able tu aaaist them witb what tbey can 
aparo fnm their di«rchea^ Wa ahall hava it in our power immediately to aupply with 
■■cred atonea. thoae who want them, and at thia moment we can cauaa the cops, or tha 
'veaMla employed aa aobatitutea for them, to be ooDaecreted. 

M. tbe Biahop of Lu^on, in the particular inatractiona which he haa tranimitted to ui, bj 
"way of aupplefflent to thoae of M. the Biahop of Langrea, and which wül be circulated in 
likB nannar in the difierant diooaaae, propoaea to meiaieura the curat/ 

1. To kcep aidonMa regaler, in which ahall be entered the acta of baptinn, marriage, and 
banal of Ihe Oatholica of the pariah: ona of theaa regialan ihall ramain in their handa; 
tlia olher ihaU be by them depoaited avery year in the lunda of a oonfidential penon. 
' 8. Baadea thii legiater, maa«eura tha eurit will keep another, likewiae double, in which 
aiuil ba antered tha acta of difpeniation oonoaming roarriagea, which they ahall have granted 
tay virtna of tha powara which ahall be givan them by Artide 18lh of tha Inabructiona. , 
Theaa acta ahall be aigned by two tniaty and &ithfiil witneatea, ^nd, Xo giva them greatar 
■Qthenticity, the regiatera deatined to oontain them ahali be approved, nambered, and signad 
by M. tha Biahop, or in bia abianoe by ona of hia Ticara-generaU A dapUcate of thia regiater 
allall be dalivered, aa above mentioned, to a conftlential perMn. 

8. Meaueoia the cur^ will wait, if poaaibie, before they retira from their church and their 
nuniatiy, tili their pretended anooaaMr haa notified to them the act of hia appointment and 
inatitolion, and tili they proteat againat all that may ba done in ooniequanca. 

4. Thay iball draw np privataly a raport {proei» verbal) of tha intruaon of tha pro- 
tendad eurd and of the invaaion made by him npon the pariah chorch and tha living ; in thii 
i^rt, tbe model of which I annex, thay will formally proteat againat all the acta of juiiadio- 
lion which ha may chooaa to axerciae aa etW of the pariah : and to give to thia act all po^ 
■ble anthenticity, it ahall be aigned by tha eurd, hia vicar, if he haa one, and a neighbouring 
prieHt, and even by two or tbree pioua and diacieet layman, taking nayerthelen Üia utmoat 
precantion not to betray the aecret 

A. Such of meinenra tha eurd» whoaa partahea ahall be dedared anppreaMd withoat tha 
intenrention of tha legitimata biahop, ahall adopt tho aame meana ; they ahall oonaider tbani> 
•alvea aa baing atiU tlM only legitimata paatoia of their pariihaa, and, if it be absolutely im- 
poanUa for them to remain thera, they ibaU endeavour to procura a lodging auffidently neai 
10 ba able to aupply tha apiritual wanta of their pariahioneri, and thay ahall take great cana 
to forpwam and to inatruct them in their dutiea on that head. 

6. If the dvil power ihonid oppoee the faithful Catholica having one ganaral oamettry» 
er if tha rdativaa of deceaaad perwna manifaet too atrong a rapugnanoe to thdr bdng. intafw 
rad in a aeparate place, though apedally coniacmtad, aa it ia Mid in Artida 19 of the Inatruo- 
tioDii^ aAer tha legitimata paator or ona of hia rapreaentativea ahall have aaid at the houaa 
tha prayani praaeribod by tha ritual, and ahall hava drawn up the carti6cata of death, which 
diall be aigned by the relativaa, tha body of the deceaaed may be carried to tha door of tha 
ahurch, and tha relationa ahall be at liberty to aocompany it; bot they ihall be waraed t» 
latin at the moment when the intruding euri and vicara ooma to hava tha body lifted up^ 
Ifaat they may not participate in the ceremoniea and prayera of theaa achiamatic priaMta. 

7. In tha acta, when the diiplacad curit ara danied their title of euri, they ahall aign thoa» 
■da wich their chriatian and fiunily name, without kiaing any qnality. 

I heg you, air, and auch of your odleaguea to whom yon may think it right to commoni» 
cate my letler, to hava tha goodnaai to inform ua of the moment of your ramoval, if it doaa 
take pUee, of the inatallation of your pretended ancoaawMr, and of ita moat ramarkabla dreum- 
atanoaa, of the diapodtiona of your pariahionaia on tfaja head, of tha meana which yon 
Ihink it right to adopt for tha aanrica of your pariah, and of your reaidanoe, if you ara aba<H 
Ifrtely obliged to leave it You cannot doubt that all theaa particulara will deeply interest ua ; 
fonr grieft ara ouia, and our moat aident wiah ia to ba able, by aharing them, to mitigals 
Iheir bittemeafk 

I faave tha honour to ba, with a reapeetful and inviolabla attachment, your moat humb^ 
and moat obadient aenrant. 

Theaa manmuTiea wera powerfully aaoonded by mianonariaa ealabliihed in tbe Tillage of 
8t Lanrant, diatrict of Montdgu ; nay, it ia to tha activity of thdr leal, to thdr undarhanj 
daalinga,to thdr indflfioigabla and aacrecaxhorutiona that» wa ara ofopinion, the diapodliM 
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The Constituent Assembly had required all priests to take the civic oatb. 
Those who refused to comply, though they lost the character of ministe» 

af a veiy great part of the poptilation in almost the wbole of the department of La Yend^ 
and in the dietrict of Chaüllon, department of the Deoz-Sevres, b pnndpaliy to be attri- 
bdted. It ia of eeaential importaace to fix the attantion of the National Aaiembly on tbe 
oondact of theae misnonariei and the spirit of their insUtution. 

Thia establisbment was foanded, about sizty yeara ago, Ibr a aociety of tecolar priesfti^ 
living by alms, and deatined aa nuMionariea to the duty of preaching. Theae miaaionaziei, 
who have won the coofidence of the people by artfuUy distributing rosariea, medaU, aod 
indulgences, and br aetting up Calvariea of all forma upon the roada of all thia pari of 
I^rance ; these miaaionariea hare ainoe become numerous enough to form new eatabliahntento 
in other parte of the kingdom. They are to be foand in the lata pro^inoea of Poitoa, Anjoi^ 
Bretagne, and Aunia, labouring with the lame activity for the auocesa, and in aome meaaaie 
for the etemal duration, of thia aort of xeligioua practicea, which have become, through thcir 
aa»idaoai endeavoura, the aole religion of the people. The ▼illage of St Laurent ia thcir 
head-quartera ; they have recently boilt there a apadoua and handaoma monastic honae, aod 
acquired, it ia aaid, other territorial property. 

Thii congregation ia connected by the natura and apirit of ita inatitotion with an eat»^ 
bliehment of gray nuns, founded in the aame place, and known bj the name of JUles de k 
iogesae (nuna of wisdom). Devoted in thia department and in aeveral othera to attendance 
on the poor, particnlarly in the hoapitala, they are a very actxve medium of general conca- 
pondence for thete missionariea throughout the kingdom. The houaa of St Laurent haf 
become their place of refuge, when the intolerant fervour of their zaal or other drcum* 
atancea have obliged the managera of the hoqiitala which they attend to dispenae with their 



- To determine your opinion reapecting the condnct of theae ardent misaionariea and tha 
religiouB morality which they profeea, it will be aufficient, gentlemen, to lay before you a 
brief summary of the raaxima contaixied in vinoua manuaecipta found upon them by the 
national guard of Angera and Cholet 

Theae manuscripta, drawn up in the form of inatructiona for the countiy-people, lay it 
dbwn aa a rule that they muat not apply to ttie conatitutional prieata, etigmatiaed aa intrudent 
for the administration of the eacraments ; that all thoie who partake therein, even by thdr 
mere preaence, oommit a deadly sin, for which nothing but ignoiance or defect of unileiaiaDd« 
ing can be an excuse ; that thoee who ahall have the audadty to get married by intrudeia 
will not be really married, and that they will draw down the divine malediction upon them- 
aelvea and their children ; that thinga will be ao arranged that the validity of the maniaget 
performed by the lata curia will not be diaputed ; but that, meanwhile, they muat make op 
their minds to the worat ; that if the children do not pan for legitimate, they will nevertbe- 
less be ao ; that, on the contrary, the children of those who ahall have been married by tha 
intrudera will be really haatardsy becauae God will not have ratified the union, and becaoas 
it ia better that a marriage ahould be invalid in the aight of men than in the sight of God ; 
that they ought not to apply to the new curia in caaea of burial ; and that, if the Ibrmer 
curi cannot officiate witlumt riaking hia lifo and liberty, the relativea or frioida of the de- 
oeased ought privately to perfbrm the duty of uiterment 

On thia aubject it ia obaerved that the lata ccir^ will take care to keep an accurate register 
for the regiatration of theae difierent acta ; that, in fact, it ia impoaaible for the civil tribuoal 
to pay any attention to thüi point, but that it ia a miafortune to which people muat aubmit ; 
that the civil regiatration ia a great advantage, which muat nevertheleaa be dispenaed with, 
becauae it ia better to be deprived of it than to tum apoatate by applying to an intruder. 

Laatly, all true believera are exhorted to have no communication with an intruder, and to 
take no part in hia intrusion ; it ia declared that the municipal officera who ahall inatall hlm 
will be apoatatea Uke himaelf, and that the veTy aeztona, aingera, and bell-ringers» ought that 
very moment to reaign thcir placea. 

Such, gentlemen, ia the abaurd and pemicioua doctrine which ia contaioed in thoae mann« 
acripta, and of which the public voice accuaea the miaaionaiiea of St Laurent of having baeo 
the nKMt zealoua propagatora. 

They wcre denounced at the time to the coromittee of research of the National Aaaembly, 
and the silcnce obaerved in regard to them, has acrved only to increaae the activity of their 
efforta and to extend their baneful influence. 

We have deemed it üidiapenaably neceaaary to lay befure you an abridged analyaia of tha 
jumciplaa cootained in theae writiuga, aa diaplayed in an wrriti of tha department of Main« 
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fiT public "worship paid by the State, retained their pensions aa mere eccle- 
mastica and the liberty of exercising their ministry in private. Nothing 

ahd Loire, of the 5th June, 1791, became it is mifficient to compare them with the circalsr 
letter of the grand-yicar of the late Bishop of Lnpon to be convinced that they belong to r 
general system of Opposition to the decrees on the civil Organization of the clergy ; and the pre- 
sent State of the majority of the parishes of this department exhibits only the development 
of this System and the principles of this doctrine, set almost erery where in action. 

The tootardy removal of the euris bas greatly contributed to the success of this coalition: 
this delay bas been occasioned, in the firet place, by the refusal of M. Servant, who after 
bftTing been appointed to the bishopric of the department, and accepted that office, declared, 
on the lOth of April, that he witfadrew bis acceptance. M. Rodrigue, the present bishop of 
the department, wbose moderation and lirmness are almost bis sola support in a chair sur- 
roiinded by storms and embarrassments — M. Rodrigue could not be nominated tili tha 
ftrst days in the month of May. At that time the hcts of resistance had been caiculated and 
determioed upon agreeably to a uniform plan ; the Opposition was commenced and in fall 
afetivity; the grand-vicars and the cur^ had agreed and bound themseWes closely together 
b^ the same bond ; the jealousies, the rivalsbips, the quarreis, of the old ecclesiastical 
hierarchy had had time to subside, and all interests had been bleaded into one general 
interest 

The removal could only be in part effected : the very great majority of the old pobllo 
ecclesiastical functionaries still remains in the parishes invested with its foimer functions; 
the last appointments have been almost wholly unsuccessful ; and the persons lately elected, 
deterred by the prospect of the numberiess contradictions and disagreements prepared for 
thcm by their nomination, reply to it by refusals alone. 

This division of swom and nonjuring priests bas formed an absolute division between tbe 
peopie of their parishes : familiee too are divided : wives have been seen, and are daily 
wben, parting from their husbands, children leaving their parents : the state of Citizens is in 
most cases certified only upon loose pieces of paper, and the individual who receives them» 
not being dolhed with any public character, cannot give any legal authenticity to this kind 
of proof. 

The mnnicipalities have disorganized themselves, and the greater number of them that 
they might not concur in the removal of nonjuring eurh. 

A grcat portion of the Citizens bas renounced the Service in the national guard, and that 
wbich remains could not be employed witbout danger in any Operations having for their 
principle or object acts ooncerning reiigion, because the pcople would then view tbe national 
gnards not as the unimpassioned Instruments of the law, but as the agents of a party hostila 
to its own. 

In several parts of the department, an administrator, a judge, a member of the electoral 
bo<]y, are objects of aversion to the peopie, because they concur in the ezecution of the law 
relative to the ecclesiastical functionaries. 

This dispositioQ of mind is the mo/e deplorable, as the means of public instruction are 
daily becoming more difficult. The general lawa of tbe state are confounded by the peopie 
with the particular regulations for the civil Organization of the clergy, and this renders tbe 
reading and tbe publication of them useless. 

Tbe malcontents, the men who disiike the new system, and those who in the new system 
dislike the laws relative to the clergy, studiously keep up this aversion of the peopie, 
strengthen by all the means in their power the influence of the nonjuring priests, and weaken 
the influence of tbe otbers; the pauper obtains no relief, the artisan cannot hope to obtain 
any employment for bis taten ts and industry, unless he promises not to attend mass said by 
a priest who bas taken the oath ; and it is by this concurrenoe of confidence in tbe former 
priests, on the one band, and of threats and seductive arts on tbe other, that at this moment 
the churcbcs where priests who have taken the oath officiate are deserted, and that peopifi 
throrig to those where, for want of candidates, the removals have not yet been carritsd intu. 
effect« 

Notbing is more common than to see in parishes of five or six hundred .persons ten o*> 
twelve only attending mass said by the sworn priest; the proportion is the same in all th« 
plfices of the department. On Sundays and hoUdays may be seen whole villages and han»* 
lets whose inhabitants leave their homes to go to the distance of a league, and sometimes ten 
leagues, to hear mass said by a nonjuring priest. These babitual desertions have appeared 
to US the most powerfui cause of the ferment, sometimes secret, at others open, wbich exist 
in almost all the parishes served by priests who have taken the oath : it is easy to conceive 
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oould be mflder or more moderate than such a restriction. The Legslatir» 
Aflflembly reqaired the oath to be taken anew, and deprived thoee who 

tliat a multttude of peraoni who eonnler tbemielvw obliged bj tbeir oomcienoe to go to • 
difltance to obtaio the spirilual saocoura which they need, must lee with avenioD, when thi^ 
retum home exh&Uited with fatigue, the five or liz indiTidoelfl who find at hand tha prieit 
of their choice; they view with eavy aod txeat with hanhneM, naj frequaotly even with 
Tiolenoe, the men who eeem to them to poMeas an exclonve priTÜege in matten of religioii. 
The compariaon which they make between the lacUity which they fonnerly had to find by 
their aide prieita who enjoyed their coofidenoe, and the trouble, (atigne, and lom of tina 
oocaaioiied by theae repeaied joumeya, greatly diminiahea their attachment to the oonatiUitaoOp 
to which thej attribute all the diaoomforto of their new aitnation. 

It is to this general cauie, more active perhapa at thia moment than the aecret provocalioa 
of the nonjuring prieats, that in our opinion ought to be attributed more eapedally the atate 
of internal discord in which we have found the greater nomber of the pariahea of the depaitr 
ment aenred by prieata who hare taken the oath. 

Several of them have pretented to ns» aa well aa to the adminiatiative bodiea, pedtioas 
praying that they may be authorized to hire parUcolar edifices for the use of their religuNW 
worship: bat aa theae petitiona, which we knew to be ioBtigated with the greateat actiTity by 
peraona who did not aign them, appeared to ua to belong to a more general and more aeciet 
ayatem, we have not deemed it right to take any meaaore tending to a religiooa aeparatioiiy 
which we oonceived at the time, conaidering the atate of thia department, to involve au tha 
characters of a civil breach between the citizena. We have thoaght and pnblidy aaid that it 
waa for yoo, gentlemen, to determine in a preciie manner how, and by what concarrence of 
moral infloenoea, laws, and meana of ezecution, the exerdae of the liberty of religioiia opiniooa 
ooght on thia point, and in the preient circamatancea, to ally itself to the maintfinanfle of tha 
poblic tranquUlity. 

It ia certainly matter of anrpriae that the nonjuring priesta who leaide in their old parifhea 
do not avail themaelvea of the liberty allowed by the law to lay maaa in the charch whei* 
the new eurd offidatea, and are not eager to make uae of that facalty, in order to apare their 
oM pariahionen, and thofe who have remained attached to them the loia of time and the 
inoonvenienoea of these numeroua and oompulaory joumeya. To ezplain thia condnct, appa- 
leotly M extraordinary, it ia of importance to recoUect thatone of the thinga which had been 
moat atrongly recommended to the nonjuring priesta, by the able men who have directed thia 
grand religiouB enterpriae, is to abftain from all communication with the prieata whom they 
call intrudera and uaurpera, leat the people, who are atruck onIy*by aeoatble eigne, ahonld at 
length become accustomed to see no difierenoe between the prieata who should perform in the 
aame church the exercisea of the aame worship. 

Unfortunately, thia religioaa diviaion haa produoed a polittcal breach between the citizena» 
and this breach ia forther widened by the appeüation given to each of the two partiea : the 
arnaü number of persona who go to the charch of the priests who have taken the oath eaQ 
themaelvea and are caXi^d patriata t thoae who attend the church of the nonjuring prieet are 
called and call themaelvea ariatoerata, Thus, with the poor country-people, love or hatied 
of their conntry oonsists now-a-days not in obeying the laws, and in respecting the legitimate 
authoritiea, bat in going or not going to masa aaid by a awom priest. On Uiia ponit igno« 
ranoe and prejadice have atruck auch deep root, that we have had great difficulty to make 
them oomprehend that the poUtical Constitution of the state waa not Üxe dvil Constitution of 
the dergy ; that the law did not tyraimize over consdences ; that every one waa at perfect 
liberty to go to the mass that he liked best and to the prieat in whom he lud moat confidenoe ; 
that they were all equal in the sight of the law, and that on this point it impoaed on them no 
other Obligation than to live in peace, and to beer mutually with the diflferenceof eachothen' 
religioua opiniona. We have done all in our power to banish thia absurd denomination fiom 
the minda and from the langaage of the conntiy-people, and we have endeavoured to do so 
the more aasidaously, because it was easy for us to calculate at that period all the oonae- 
quencea of auch a demareation, in a department where theae pretended ariaioeraU fiimied 
more than two-thirds of the population. 

Buch, gentlemen, is the result of the facts that have come to our knowledge in the depait- 
■wnt of La VenJ^, and auch are the reflectiona to which these facta have given riae. 

We have taken on this subject all the measures that were in our power, both to maintain 
the general tranquillity, and to prevent or auppreaa the violations of public Order: organaof 
the law, we have everywheie apoken its language. At the same time that we eatabliahad 

eans of onler and aecuritTy we look paina to ozpUin or to duddate, befon the adminiatm 
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refnaed of any salaiy whatever. As they abused their liberty by ezcitinr 
eiTÜ war, it ordered that, according to their conduct, they should be removed 

tive bodies, Ihe tribonals,' or indWidaali, the difficulties incident either to the rigfat undei^ 
stending c^ the decrees or to their mode of ezecution ; we exhorted the adminUtrattTe bodiee 
and the tiibonals to redoable their vigilanoe and zeal in the execation of the laws which pro- 
tect the safety of persona and property, to use, in ahort, with firmneaa, the authority which 
the law bas conferred on them ; we distributed part of the public force which was at our 
diapoaal in placea where the danger was described to us as being niore serious or more immi^ 
nent : we repaired to every place on the first tidings of distorbance ; we ascertained the state 
of things with more calmness and reflection ; and after having either by the language of peaoe 
snd consolatioD, or by the firm and just expression of the law, pacified this momentary tumuU 
of individual passions, we were of opinion that the mere presence of the public force would 
be aufficient It is to you, gentlemen, and lo you alone, that it belongs to take truly effica- 
cioas measures respecting a matter which, from the relation into whidi it has been brought 
with the Constitution of the state, exercises at this moment a much greater influence upon 
that Constitution than the first and most simple notions of reason, apart from the ezperience 
of fiusts, conld lead one to imagine. 

In aU our Operations relative to the distribution of the public force, we have been seconded 
io the most acttve manner by a general officer well known for bis patriotism and bis intelli- 
gence. No sooner was M. Dumouriez apprized of our arrival in the departroent than he 
came to associate himself with us in our labours, and to concur with us in the maintenanoe 
of the public peaoe : we were on the point of being totally deprived of troops of the line at r 
jnoinent when we had reaaon to believe that they were more necessaiy for us than ever ; it 
was to the zeal and to the acüvity of M. Dumouriez that we were indebted for immediate 
Buccour, which, owing to the delay of the Organization of the gendarmerie, was in some 
jneasnre the sole guarantee of the iranquillity of the country. 

We had just finished our roission in this department of La Vend^e, gentlemen, when the 
decree of the National Assembly of the 8th of August, which, on the application of the admi- 
nistrators of the department of the Deuz-S^vres, authorized us to proceed to the district of 
Cbatillon, reached us as well as the directory of this department 

We had been informed, on our arrival at Fontenay-le-Comte, that this district was in the 
ssme State of religious agitation as the department of La Vend^ Some days before the 
receipt of the decree for our commission, several Citizens, electors and public functionaries of 
that district, came to make a written complaint to the directory of the department of the 
Deux-ä^vres respecting disturbances which, as they alleged, existed in diflerent parishes ; 
they declared that an insurrection was on the point of breaking out : the remedy which to 
them appeared the most certain and the most prompt, and which they most eamestly pro- 
posed, was to compel all the curds, who had not taken the oath and been superseded, and all 
Ticars who had not taken the oath, to quit the district within three days. The directory, after 
baving long hesitated to adopt a measure which appeared to it to be contrary to the principlea 
of atriet juatioe, conoeived at lenglh that the public character of the complainants was suffi« 
deot to prove both the reality of the evil and the urgent necessitj of the remedy. A resolo- 
'tion {arräi) was in consoquence passed on the 5th of September, and the directory ordered 
all ecciesiastics to quit the district in three days, but at the same time invited them to repahr 
within the same term to Niort, the chief town of the department, assuring them that they 
should there find protection and aafety for their peraon». 

The resolution was already printed and about to be carried into execution, when the direc- 
tory reoeived a despatch containtng the decree of commission which it had solicited : it im- 
inediately passed a freah resolution, by which it suspended the execution of the first, and left 
to our prudeoce the &culty of confirming, modifying, or suppressing. 

Two administrators of the directoiy were by the samö resolution appointed commtssioners 
to communicate io us what had passed, to repair to Cbatillon, and there take in conoert wilh 
OS all Ihe measures that we should deem necessary. 

On our arrival at Cbatillon we caused the fifty-eiz municipalities of which that district ia 
coroposed to be called together ; they were successively summoned into the hall of the direc- 
tory. We consulted each of them on the state of its parish : all these municipalities expressed 
the same wish; those whose curds had been superseded solicited the res^ration of thoso 
priests ; those whose nonjuring eures were still in ofiice desired to retain them. There is 
AHother point on which all these country-people agreed : that is the liberty of religious opl- 
nions, which, they said, had been granted to them, and which they were anxious to enjoy 
Oa the same and the foUowing day, tho neighbouring country sent numerous deputationa of 
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from one place to another, and even sentenced to impriBonmcnt if they 
refused to obey? Lasüy, it forbade them the free exercise of their private 
worship, and directed the administrative bodies to transmit to it a list, with 
notes, relative to the conduct of each of them. 

its tnhabitant« to reiterate the same petition. ** We aolicit no other favor," aaid thej iinaiu> 
iDOusIy, *' thao to have priest« in whom we have confideoce." Several of them mttached » 
high B value to thia favouV, that they even assared us that they would wiUingly pey doublt 
their imposta to obtain it 

The very great majority of the public eccleaiaatical fanctionariea of this diatrict have not 
taken the oath ; and, whilat their churchea are acarcely aufficient to hold the coocoune of 
ciUzens, those of the priesta who have taken the oath are almoat deaerted. In thia reapeel, 
the State of thia diatrict haa appeared to us to be the same aa that of the department of La 
Yend^e : there, aA in other parte, we have found the denorainationa of patrioi and arisioeral 
eompletely established araong the people, in the same signification, and perhapa in & mon 
genenii manner. The dispoaition of people's rolnds in favour of the nonjaring prieats ap> 
peared to us more dedded than in the department of La Vend^e ; the attachment feit kt 
them, the confidence reposed in them, have all the charactcrs of the wärmest ond deepert 
aentiment; in some of theae parishes, priesta who have taken the oath, or citizena attacbed 
to these prieats, had been exposed to threata and insult : and although there, as elaewhere, 
fbeae acta of violence have appeared to be sometimes exaggerated, yet we ascertained— -and 
the mere report of the disposition of minds is aufficient to produce this convictioo — thal 
moet of the complaints were founded on undeniable righta. 

At the aame time that we recommended the utmoet vigilance on thia point to the jodges 
and to the administrators, we omitted nothing that oould infuse into the people Doüons and 
feeUngs more conformable with respect for the law and with the right of individual liberty. 

We ought to inform you, gentlemen, that theae very men, who had been deacrihed to ua 
as furious, aa deaf to every sort of reason, left us with souls fiUed with peaoe and happine», 
when we had given them to understand that reapect for liberty of conscienoe was iDherent 
in the principles of the new Constitution ; they were deeply penitent and grieved for the 
faulte which aome of them might have committed ; they promised us with emotion to foliow 
the advice which we gave them, to live in peace, notwithstanding the difiference of their 
religious opinions, and to respect the public functionary established by the law. They weit 
heard, aa they went away, congratulating themselves on having seen us, repeating to one 
another all that we had said to them, and mutually encouraging each other in their reaol»' 
tiona of peace and good fellowship. 

The same day measengera came to inform ua that aeveral of theae conntry-people, on 
iheir retum home, had posted up bills dedaring that each of them had engaged to deoouDce 
and cause to be apprehended the firat person who ahould injure another, and eapeäally 
priesta who had taken the oath. 

We ought to remark that, in this same diatrict, which haa long been agitated by the 
Jifierence of religioua opinions, the arreara of taxea for 1789 and 1790, amounting to 
700,000 livrea, have been almoat entirely paid up; proof of v^hich waa fumiahed ua by tha 
directory of the diatrict 

Afler we had carefully observed the atate of minda and of thinga, we were of opinioa 
that the reaolution of the directory ought not to be carried into execution, and the com- 
raisaionera of the department, as well aa the administralora of the directory of Chattlloo» 
were of the aame opinion. 

SetUng aside all the motivea of determination which we were enabied to draw both from 
things and persona, we examined'whether the measure adopted by the directory were in tha 
6r8t place just in ita nature, and in the next wbether it were efficacious in execution. 

We conceived that the priesta who have been superaeded cannot be considered as in a 
atate of rebelHon against the law, because they continue to reside in the placse of their 
forroer functions, especially since among these priesta there are some, who, it ia matter of 
public notoriety, lead charitable and peaceful lives, far from all public and private discuasion. 
We conceived ihat, in the eye of the law, a man cannot be in a atate of i^bellion, unlesa 
by putting himself in that State by precise, certain, and authenticated acta; we conceived, 
\astly, that acta of provocation against the lawa relative to the clergy and against all the 
Uws of the kingdom, ought, like all other misdemeanors, to be punished by legal forma. 

Examining afterwards the efficacy of thia measure, we saw that if faithful Catholica 
have no confidence in the priesta who have taken the oath, it is not the way to inspir« tbem 
with mo?e to remove from them in thia manner the priesta of their choice. We aaw Uu^ 
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This measnre, as well as that which had jn^t been taken against iStie 
emigrants, originated in the anxiety which seizes govemments that are 
threatened to Surround themselves with excessive precautions. It is not the 
ascertained fact which they punish, but the presumed attack against which 
they proceed, and their measures become as arbitrary and cruel as they are 
euspicious. 

The bishops and the priests who had remained in Paris, and who had 
kept up a correspondence with the King, immediately sent to him a memo- 
ria] against the decree. The King, who was already füll of scruples, and 
had always reproached himself for häving sanctioned the decree of the 
Constituent Assembly, needed no encouragement for this refusal. ** As for 
this," Said he, speaking of the new plan, ** they shall take my life before 
Üiey shall oblige me to sanction it." The ministers were nearly all of the 
eame opinion. Baraave and Lameth, whom the King occasionally con- 
eulted, advised him to refuse bis sanction : but to this counsel they added 
other recoramendations, which the King could not make up bis mind to 
follow. These were, that, in opposing the decree, he should not leave any 
doubt respecting bis disposition, and that for this purpose he should re- 
move from about bis person all priests who refused to take the oath, and 
compose his chapel of none but constitutional ecclesiastics. 

But of all the counsels which they gave him, the King adopted only such 
as harmonized with his weakness or his devotion. DuportrDutertre, keepw 
of the seals, and the organ of the constitutionalists with the ministry, 

in the dtstricta wbere the very great majority of the nonjuring priests continue to exerciae 
their functions, agreeably to the permusion of Uie law, tili they are superseded, it wouki 
certainly not be, in such a System of repression, diminishing the evil to rcmove so small a 
number of persona, when you would be obliged to leave in the same placea a much greater 
number whose opinions are the same. 

8uch, gentlemen, are some of the ideas which have guided our conduct in this circum- 
stance, independently of all the reasons of locality, which alone would have been strong 
enough to oblige as to follow this line : such, in fact, was the disposition of minds, that the 
ezecation of this resolution would have infallibly been the signal for a civil war in those parta. 

The directory of the department of the Deux-S^vres, apprized at 6rst by its commis- 
«ionera, and afterwarda by us, of all that we had done on this head, has been pleased to 
present to ua the exprrasion of ita thanka by a resolution of tbe 19ih of last month. 

We shall add, with respect to the roeasure for removing the nonjuring priests who 
have been superseded, that it was conatantly proposed to us afroost unsnimousjy by those 
Citizens of the depaitment of La Vend^ who are attached to the priests that have taken the 
oath — Citizens who themselves form, aa you have seen, the smallest portion of the inh»- 
bitants : in toansmitting to you thia petition we merely acquit oureelvea of a eommission 
with whidi we have been intrusted. 

Neither can we suffer you to rematn Ignorant that some of the priests who have taken 
the oath, that we have seen, have been of a contrary opinion. One of them, in a letter 
which he «ddressed to ua on the 12th of September, whilst assigning to us the same causea 
of the disturbances, whilst expatiating on the roany vexations to which he is daily exposed, 
remarked that the only way of remedying all these evils (these are his own expressiona) 
''is to be tender towarda the opinion of the people, whose prejudices must be cured by geo- 
tleneas and pnidence ; for,'' he adda, " all war on account of religion, whose wounds still 
Lleed, must be prevenied . . . . It is to be feared that tbe rigorous measures necessaiy, 
nnder preeent circumstances, against the disturbers of the public peace, may appear rather 

in the Ught of a persecution than of a punishroent inflicted by the law What 

prudence is it needful to emp]oy4 Mildness, Instruction, are the weapons of truth." 

Such, gentleroen, is tbe general result of the particulars which we have collected, and the 
observationa which we have made, in the course of the mission with which we have been 
intrusted. The most pleasing reward of our labours would be to have faciliuted for you the 
means of establishing, on solid foundations, the tranquiility of these departments, and having 
lesponded by the activity of our zeal to the confidenoe with which we have been honoured. 
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procured its approbation of their advice : and when the Council had deeided« 
to the great satisfaction of Louis XVI., that the veto should be affixed, he 
added, as his opinion, that it would be well to Surround the person of the 
King with priests who were not liable to suspicion. To this proposal Louis 
XVI., usually so flexible, manifested invincible obstinacy, and said that the 
freedom of religious worship, decreed for everybody, ought to be allowed 
to him as well as to his subjects, and that he ought to have the liberty of 
appointing about him such priests as he approved. The ministers did not 
insist, and, without as yet communicating the circumstance to the Assembly, 
the veto was deeided upon. 

The constitutional party, to which the King seemed to consign himselT 
at this moment, brought him a fresh reinforcement. This was the directorj 
of the department, which was composed of the most esteemed members of 
the Constitutional Assembly. Among them were the Duke de Larouche- 
foucault, the Bishop of Autun, Baumets, Desmeuniers, Ansons, &c. It 
presented a petition to the King, not as an administrative body, but as i 
meeting of petitioners, and called for the affixing of the veto to the deciee 
against the priests. 

** The National Assembly," they said, *• certainly meant well ; we love 
to avenge it here on its guilty detractors ; but so laudable a design has pro- 
pelled it towards measures of which neither the Constitution, justice, nor 
prudence can approve. It makes the payment of the pensions of all ecde- 
siastics not in office depend on the taking of the civic oath, whereas the 
Constitution has expressly and literally classed those pensions with the 
public debts. Now, can the refusal to take any oath whatever destroy the 
title of an acknowledged credit ! The Constituent Assembly has done what 
it could do on behalf of the nonjuring priests ; they refused to take the pre- 
scribed oath, and it has deprived them of their functions ; in dispossessing 
them, it has reduced them to a pension. The Legislative Assembly pro- 
poses that tlie ecclesiastics who have not taken the oath, or who have 
retracted it, may, during religious disturbances, be temporarily removed, and 
imprisoned if they fail to obey the order which shall be intimated to tliem. 
Is not this renewing the System of arbitrary Orders, since it permits the 
punishing with exile, and soon afterwards with imprisonment, one who has 
not yet been convicted of having ofFended against any law ? The National 
Assembly refuses all those who shall not take the civic oath the free exer> 
eise of their religious worship. Now, this liberty cannot be wrested from 
any person. It is guaranteed forever in the declaration of rights." 

These reasons were certainly excellent, but it is impossible to allay with 
arguments either the animosities or the fears of parties. How persuade an 
Assembly that it ought to permit refractory priests to excite disturbance and 
civil war? The directory was abused, and its petition to the King was 
eombated by a multitud ; of others addressed to the legislative body. Ca- 
mille Desmoulins presented a very hold petition at the head of a section ; 
in which might be already perceived an increasing violence of language, 
and a renunciation of all the respect hitherto paid to the authorities and to 
the King. Desmoulins told the Assembly that a signal example was re- 
quired ; that the directory ought to be tried ; that it was the leaders who 
ought to be prosecuted; that it ought to strike at the head, and launch 
thuuderbolts at the conspirators ; that the power of the royal veto had a 
limit, and that a veto would not prevent the taking of a Bastille. 

Louis XVI., though determined to refuse his sanction, hesitated to ac* 
quaint the Assembly with his resolution. He wbhed first, by certain acta» 
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lo conciliate the public opinion« He selected bis ministen from among the 
eoiiBtitutioQal party. Montmorin,* weary of bis laborious career under tbe 
Constituent Assembly, and of bis arduous negotiations witb all tbe parties» 
could not be induced to encounter the storms of a new legislature, and bad 
retired in spite of tbe entreaties of tbe King. The ministry for foreign 
afiairs, refused by several persona, was accepted by Delessart, wbo, in order 
to assume it, relinquisbed that of the interior. Delessart, an uprigbt and 
enligbtened man, was under tbe influenae of the Consütutionalists, or Feuil- 
lans ; but he was too weak to fix the will of the King, and to overawe 
foreign powers and domestic factions. Cahier de Gerville, a decided patriot» 
but ratber rougb than persuasive, was appointed to tbe interior, to mtify 
public opinion. Narbonne, a young man, fuU of activity and ardour, a 
zealous constitutionalist, and who understood tbe art of making himself 
populär, was placed at the head of the war department by the party which 
then composed the ministry. He might have bad a beneficial influence 
npon the Council, and reconciled the Assembly witb tbe King, if he bad not 
had an adversary in Bertrand de Molleville, a counter-revolutionary minister, 
who was preferred by the court to all the otbers.t Bertrand de MoUeville, 
detesting the Constitution, artfuUy wrapped himself up in the letter for the 
purpose of attacking its spirit, and sincerely desired that tbe King would 
attempt to execute it, *'merely," as be said, "to prove that it was not 
practicable." The King could not make up bis mind to dismiss bim, and 
with this mixed ministry he endeavoured to pursue bis course. After be 
had endeavoured to gratify public opinion by these appointments, he tried 
other means for attaching it to bim still more ; and be appeared to accede to 
all tbe diplomatic and military measures proposed against the assemblages 
formed upon the Rhine. 

The last repressive laws bad been preyented by the veto^ and yet every 
day fresh denunciaüons apprized the Assembly of the preparations and the 
threats of the emigrants. The reports (procea-verbeaux) of the munici- 
palities and depart^ents on the frontiers, and the accounts given by com- 
mercial men Coming from beyond tbe Rhine, attested that the Viscount de 
Mirabeau, brother of the celebrated member of the Constituent Assembly, 
was at the head of six bundred men in tbe bisbopric of Strasburg ; that, in 
the territory of the elector of Mentz, and near Worms, there were numeroua 
Corps of emigrants, under the command of the Prince of Gond^ ; that the 
same was the case at Coblentz and throughout the whole electorate of 
Treves; that outrages and acts of vi'olence had been committed upon 
Frenchmen ; and lastly, that a proposal had been made to General Wimpfen 
to deliver up New Brisacb. 

These accounts, in addition to many other circumstances that were matter 

* *< Of all the men who played an impoitant part in tho Rerolation, M. de Montmorin is 
perhaps the person who is least known, and has been judged with the greatest severity. He 
was neither constltutionali«t nor democrat, bat a real royalist The extreme weakneaa of 
bis character prevented him from being uaeful to bis majeaty in circumstances that required 
much energy. This moral weakneas bad its source in a eickly Constitution, and can no 
more be imputed to him as a crime, than his being of a low stature, and elender frame of 
bodyr—ßertrand de MoüeviUc E. 

j- **Two of the ministers were zealous patriota; two others were moderate, bat honest; 
the fifth, Bertrand de Molleville, minister of the navy, was a decided aristocrat ; tho aixth, 
M. de Narbonne, a constitutionalist, füll of ardour and actiyity. The iatter had cause to be 
dissatisfied with M. Bertrand. Narbonne was displeaslng to the court, from the franknesi 
of bis disposition, the patriotism of hia conduct, and hia attachment to Lafayette.**— Xio- 
faytU^a Memoirgn E. 

FOL. !• — ^28 T 
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of public notoriety, drove the Assembly. to the last degree of irritatioii. A 
decree was immediately proposed, to require of the electors the disarming 
of the emigrants. The decision was deferred for two days, that it might 
not appear to be too mach hunied. After this delay the discussion com- 
menced. 

Isnard* was the first Speaker. He insisted lipon the necessity of in- 
Buring the tranquillity of the kingdom, not in a temporary, but in a durable 
manner ; of overawing by prompt and vigorous measures, which should 
attest to all Europe the patriotic resolutions of France. *' Fear not,*' said 
he, '* to bring upon yourselves a war with the great powers. Interest has 
already decided their intentions. Your measures will not change them, but 
will oblige them to explain themselves. The conduct of the Frenchman 
ought to correspond with bis new destiny. A slave under Louis XVI., he 
was nevertheless intrepid and great. Now that he is free, ought he to be 
weak and timid ? They are mistaken, said Montesquieu, who imagine that 
a people in a State of revolution are disposed to be conquered. They are 
ready, on the contrary, to conquer others. {^pplause,) 

** Capitulations are proposed to you. It is proposed to increase the power 
of the King«— of a man whose will can paralyze that of the whole nation, 
of a man who receives thirty millions, while thousands of Citizens are 
perishing from want ! [Fresh applauseA It is proposed to bring back the 
nobility. Were all the nobles on eartn to attack us, the French, Holding 
their gold in one band and the sword in the other, would combat that 
haughty race, and force it to endure the punishment of equality. 

" Talk to the ministers, to the King, and to Europe, the langiiage befitting 
the representatives of France. Teil the ministers that, so far, you are not 
satisfied with their conduct, and that by responsibility you mean death. 
{Frolonged applause,) Teil Europe that you will respect the constitutions 
of all other countries, but that, if a war of kings is raised agninst France, 
you will raise a war of people against kings." The applause was here 
renewed. »• Say," he added, «• that ihe battles which nations fight at the 
command of despots are like the blows which two friends, excited by a per- 
fidious instigator, strike at each other in the dark. The moment a light 
appears they embrace, and take vengeance on bim who deluded them. In 
like manner, if, at the moment when the hostile armies shall be engaged 
with ours, the light of philosophy bursts upon their sight, the nations will 
embrace one another before the face of dethroned tyrants, of consoled earth, 
and of delighted Heaven !" 

The enüiusiasm excited by these words was such that the members 
thronged around the Speaker to embrace bim. The decree which he sup- 
ported was instantly adopted. M. de Vaublanc was directed to carry it to 

* " M. Isnard, a wholemle perfumer at I>rag:uigrnan, was deputed from Var to the legia- 
lature ; and afterwards to the Convention. His father, who was rieh, had taken great pains 
with hia educaüon. In 1798 he voted for the King's death, obaerving, that *were the 
lightnings of heaven in hia handa, he would blast with them all those who should attack 
the aovercignty of the people.' Isnard was outlawed as a Oirondiu, on the fall of that party, 
out suoceeded in making his escape, and, afler the overthrow of the Mountaineers. rpsomed 
his seat in the Convention. Being thpn sent to the department of the Bouches du Rhone, 
he there declaimed vehemently against the Terrorists, who afterwards accused him of having 
enoouraged the bloody reprisals made on them in the South, and of having addressed the 
people as follows : * If you mcet any Terrorists, strike them : if you have not arme, you 
have sticks ; if you have not sticks, dig up your parents, and with their bones knock down 
the monstera!' In 1796, lanard became a member of the Council of Five Hundred. In 
1801 he puolished a work on the Immortality of the Soul"-^Biographie Moderne. E. 
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the King, at the head of a deputation of twenty-four members. By this 
dccree Üie Assembly declared that it considered it indispensably necessary 
to requke the electors of Treves and Mentz, and the other princes of the 
empire, to break up the assemblages formed on the frontiers. At the same 
time it pxayed the King to accelerate the negottations commenced respecting 
the iademnitLes due to the princes who had possessions in Alsace. 

M. de Yaublanc accompanied this decree with a firm and respectful 
address» which was highly applauded by tlie Assembly. ** Sire," said he» 
** if the French, driven from their eountry by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, had assembled in arms on the frontiers, and had been protected by 
Gennan princes, we ask you, sire, what would have -been the conduct of 
Louis XIV.? Would he have suffered these assemblages ? What he would 
have done for the sake of bis authority, your majesty cannot hesitate to do 
forthe maintenance of the Constitution." 

Louis XV L, having determined, as we have said, to counteract the efiect 
of the Veto by acts which should gratify public opinion, resolved to go to 
the Assembly and personally reply to its message in a speech likely to 
give it satisfaction. , 

On the 14th of December, in the evening, the King accordingly went, after 
having announced bis Intention in the moming by a mere note. He said 
that the message of the Assembly deserved mature consideration, and that, 
in a circumstance in which French honour was involved, he deemed itright 
to come in person ; that, sharing the intentions of the Assembly, but dread- 
ing the scourge of war, he had endeavoured to bring back the misled French ; 
that friendly remonstrances having proved inefTectual, he had anticipated 
the message of the representatives, and signified to the electors, that if, 
before the 15th of January, the assemblage of troops should not have ceased, 
they should be considered as enemies of France ; that he had written to the 
emperor to claim his interference as head of the empire ; and that, in case 
satisfaction were not obtained, he should propose war. He concluded with 
saying that it would be vain to attempt to Surround the exercise of his 
authority with disgust ; that he would faithfully guard the deposit of the 
Constitution ; and that he deeply feit how glorious it was to be King of a 
free people. 

Applause succeeded the silence, and made the King amends for the 
reception which he had experienced on entering. The Assembly having 
resolved in the moming that he should be answered by a message, coull 
not immediately express its satisfaction, but gave Orders that his speech 
should be sent to the eighty-three departments. Narbonne soon afterwards 
entered, to communicate the means which had been adopted to insure the 
effect of the intimations addressed to the empire. One hundred thousand 
men were to be assembled on the Rhine ; and this, he ad(i|ied, was not 
impossible. Three generals were appointed to command them, Luckner, 
Rochambeau, and Lafayette.* The last name was received with applause. 

* "Luckner htd been the mott distingfaiihed ptitinn of the seTen yetn* wtr. After the 
peaoe of 1763, the Duke of Choiseul drew him into our eerTice. He wae much ettached to 
the new Constitution, but without pretendiog to tinderttand it; mnd when the Jacobine 
wiehed to exalt hia liberal opiniona, he oflen embarraaaed them by ftiaktng the moat ebauid 
blundert. He had not the power of forming great combinations, but he had a quick eye, 
the babit of military tactica, and ali the activity of youth. Rochambeau, who had made hie 
fortune by arms, had been engageil in the war of Flandera, and distinguiahed himself also in 
the seven years' war. He never lost dght of the points moet important to the aoldier's trade, 
Theae two marahals bad one iauU in common— they were too diatruitfai of their new umI 
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Narbonne added that he should set out immediately to inspect the frontiers, 
to ascertain the State of the fortresses, and to give the greatest acUvity to 
defensive Operations ; that no doubt the Assembly would grant the necesaary 
fundsy and not cheapen liberty. Cries of ** No, no," burst from all sides. 
Lasüy, he asked the Assembly if, though the legal number of marshals was 
complete, it would not permit the King to confer that rank on the two gene- 
rals, Luckner, and Rochambeau, who were charged to save liberty. Accla- 
mations testified the consent of the Assembly and the satisfaction caased by 
the activity of the young minister. It was by persevering in such conduet 
that Louis XVI. might have succeeded in gaining popularity and reconcilinf 
the republicans, who wished for a republic solely because they believed the 
King to be incapable of loving and defending liberty. 

Advantage was taken of the satisfaction produced by these measures to 
notify the veto affixed to the decree against the priests. Gare was taken to 
publish in the Journals of the same moming, the dismissal of the former 
diplomatic agents accused of aristocracy, and the appointment of new ones. 
Owing to these precautions, the message was received without a munnur. 
The Assembly, indeed, expected it, and the Sensation was not so unfavonr- 
able as might have been apprehended. We see how extremely cautious the 
King was obliged to be in making use of his prerogative, and what danger 
he incurred in employing it Hod the Constituent Assembly, which is 
accused of having ruined by Stripping him of his authority, conferred on 
him the absolute ve/o, would he have been more powerfiil on that account ? 
Had not the suspensive veto in this case all the efiect of the absolute veto? 
Was it legal power that the King lacked, or the power of opinion ? We 
see, from the efiect itself, that it was not the want of sufficient preroga- 
tives which ruined Louis XVI., but the indiscreet use of those which were 
leh him. 

The activity promised to the Assembly was not delayed. The proposi« 
tions for the expenses of the war and for the nomination of the two mar^ 
shals, Luckner, and Rochambeau, foUowed without interruption. Lafayette, 
forced from the retirement which he had sought, in order to recruit himself 
after three years' fatiguea, presented himself before the Assembly, where 
he was cordially received. Battalions of the national guard escorted him 
on leaving Paris, and every thing proved to him that the name of Lafayette 
was not forgotten, but that he was still regarded as one of the founders of 
liberty. 

Meanwhile Leopold, naturally peaceful, was not desirous of war, for he 
knew that it was not consistent with his interests ; but he wished for a con- 
gress backed by an imposing force, in order to bring about an accommoda- 
tion and some modifications in the Constitution. The emigranta wished not 
to modify but to destroy it* More prudent and better informed, the empe« 

inerperienced troops. Laftyetta did not shara thii feeliog. He tugured better of the 
enthamum for liberty, having been an American general ofBoer at the age of nineteen. 
Wiih the exception of thete three generals, there was not an offioer in the French army who 
had ever fought at the head of two thousand men,'* -^Lafayeti^a Memoira. B. 

* "The emigranta were unanimooa in their deaire for an invasion, and in their exertions 
at all foreign courta. M. de Calonne, the principal agent of the princea, had publidy aaid at 
Braaaels, *If the powera delay making war, we ahall know how to make the French declara 
It' The King and Qneen heiitated between varioua partiea. The Queen eapecially, who 
would have coneented to owe her deliverance to Auatrian or even Praaaian arma, waa with- 
held by her reluctance to lay heraelf under obligationa to Monaieur, whom ahe never liked, 
and the Count d'Artoia, whom ahe no longer liked. <The Count d'Artois will then becoma 
• herc * ahe exelaiflud, in a tone of bittemeaa.*'— La/aye/Ze*« Jlemotr», £. 
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-TOT knew tfaat it was necessary to concede a great deal to the new opinions, 
and that the utmost that could be expected was to restore to the King certain 
prerogativesy and to modify the composition of the legislative body by UM 
establishment of two Chambers instead of one.* 

* I hATe «Iready had oocaucm to refer MTenl times to the wiitiiiients of Leopold, of Look 
XV J^ and of the emigrants : I ahall now quote iome eztracta, which will leave no doubl 
respecting them. Bouill^, who was abroad, and whose repntation and talenta had cannd 
liim to be ooarted by the iOTereigns, had opportnnitiee of leaming better than any other per* 
«on the wntiments of the different courta, and hia testimony ia abore auapicion. In diflerent 
psrtB of hia Memoirs he thua expreaaea himaelf: 

** It may be in&rred from thia letter that the King of Sweden waa qoite nncertain leapect* 
ing the rnl plana of the emperor and hii alliei, which oogbt then to haw been not to intap- 
fere any more in the affaira of France. The empreaa (of RuMia) waa no doubt informed of 
them, bat she had not oommunicated them to him. I knew that at the moment ehe waa 
exertiDg all her inflnenoe with the emperor and the King of Pmaiia to indaee them to dedare 
wrar againat France. 8be had even written a very atrong letter to the ibrmer of theae aore- 
reifj^nsy in which ahe repreaented to him that the King of PruMia, for a mere incivility oflSsred 
to hia aiater, had aent an army into Holland, whiiat he (the emperor) patiently aufiered the 
Inaolta and affronta heaped upon the Queen of France, the degradation of her rank and dig- 
nity, and the OTorthrow of tho throne of a King, who waa hia brother-in-law and ally. The 
empreaa acted with the like energy towarda Spain, which had adopted padfic prindplea. 
Meanwhile the emperor, after the acceptance of the oonatitution by the King, had received 
the new ambaaaador of France, whom he had previooaly forbidden to appear at hia coort. 
He waa eren the firat to admit the national flag into hia porta. The coorti of Madrid, 
Peteraburg, and Stockholm, were the only onea which at thia period witbdrew their ambaa- 
■adora from Paria. All theae drcumatancea tend to prove that the Tiewa of Leopold were 
directed towarda peace, and that they were the reault of the inflnenoe of Looia XVI. and of 
the Queen."— itfifmotre« de BouilU, p. 314. 
In another place Booil^ aaya : 

** Meanwhile aeveral montha elapaed withouf my peroeiTing any progreaa in the plana which 
the emperor had entertained for aaaembling armiea on the frontiera, for forming a oongreaa, 
and for opening a negotiation with the French got emment I preaumed that the King had 
hoped that hia acceptance of the new oonatitution would reatora to him hia peraonal liberty, 
and re-eatabliah tranquillity in the nation, which an armed negotiation might have diaturbed ; 
•nd that he had conaequently prerailed upon the emperor and the other ao^ereigna, hia alliea, 
not to take any atep liable to produce hoatilitiea, which be had oonatantly atodi«! to aToid. I 
waa oonfirmed in thia opinion by the onwillingneaa of the courtof Spain to furniah the fifleen 
xnilUona of Utrea, which ahe had engaged to give him towarda the ezpenaeaof hia expedition. 
Thia prinoe had prevailed on me to write on hia behalf to the Spaniiah miniater, from whom 
I reoeifed only Tague repliea. I then adt iaed the King of Sweden to open a !oan in Holland, 
or in the free maritime dtiea of the north, under the guarantee of Spain, whoae diapoaitioiia, 
however, in regard to the afiäira of France, appeared to me to be changed. 

" I leamed ÜuX the anarchy waa daily increaaing in France, and thb waa bot too plainly 
prored by the multitude of emigrantaof all claaaea who aought refuge on th^ ^oreign frontiera. 
They were armed and formed into regimenta on the banka of the Rhhie, and they compoaed 
a ütUe army which threatened the provincea of Alaaoe and Ijorraine. Theae meaaurea awakeoed 
the fury of the people, and aided the deatructi^e projecta of the Jaoobina and anarduata 
The emigranta had eren planned an attempt upon Straaburg, where they imagined that they 
had aupportera who could be relied on, and partiaana who would open the gatea to them. Tho 
King, who waa informed of the acheme, employed commanda and even entreatiea to atop 
them, and to prevent them from committing any act of hoftility. To thia end he aent to tha 
princea, hia brothera, the Baron de Viomenil, and the CheTaller de Cogny, who aignified to 
them, in hia name, hia diaapprobation of the arming of the French nofaiility, to which the 
emperor oppoaed all poaaible obatadea^ bot which waa nerertheleaa continued." — JbiiLt 
^309. 
Laatly, Booill^ givea, from the lipo of Leopold himaelf, hia plan of a congreaa: 
«* At length, on the 12th of September, the Emperor Leopold aent me word to call on hm^ 
and to bring with me the plan of the arrangementa for which he had previoualy aaked mau 
He deatred me to atep into hia cabinet, and told me that he could not apeak to me earlier on 
the aobject conoeming which he wiahed to aee me, becaoaa he waa waiting for anawera from 
Roaaia, Spain, England, and tha prindpal aovereigna of Itdy ; that he had xecdved them,aDd 
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This last measure was the most dreaded, and it was widi the plan of it 
that the Feuillant or constitutional party was most frequently reproached. 
It is certain that, if this party had, in the eariy time of the Constituent As- 
sembly, opposed the upper Chamber, because it justly apprehended that the 
nobility would there intrench themselves, it had not now Üie same fears. On 
the contrary, it had just hopes of filling such a Chamber almost of itself. 
Many constituents, reduced to mere ciphers, would there have found occ^ 
sion to appear again on the political stage. If then this Upper Chamber did 
not accord with their views, still less did it accord with their interests. It 
is certain that tlie newspapers frequently adverted to it, änd that this report 
was universally circulated. How rapid had been the progress of the Rero- 
Jution ! The right side at this time was composed of members of the former 
left side ; and the plan so dreaded and condemned, was not a retum to the 
old System but the establishment of an upper Chamber. What a difierence 
from 1789 1 How swifdy a foolish resistance had hurried on events ! 

Leopold perceived then no other possible amelioration for Louis XVI. 
Meanwhile, bis object was to protract the negotiations, and, without break- 
ing wiüi France, to awe her by bis firmness. But this aim he thwarted hy 
his answer. This answer consisted in a notification of the resolutions of the 
diet of Ratisbon, which refused to accept any indemnity for the princes who 
had possessions in Alsace. Nothing could be more absurd than such a de- 
cision ; for the whole territory subject to one and the same rule ought also 
to be subject to the same laws. If prinpes of the empire had estates in 
France, it was right that they should be comprehended in the abolition of 
feudal rights, and the Constituent Assembly had done a great deal in grant- 
ing indemnities for them. Several of those princes having already treated 
on this point, the diet annulled their agfeements, and forbade them to accept 
any composition. The empire thus pretended not to recognise the Revolu- 
tion in as far as itself was concemed. Witii regard to the assemblages of 

thej wen conforaiable with his intentions and bis plans; that he was assnred of their assist- 
anoe in the ezecntion, and of their agreement ; excepting, however, the eabinet of 8t James's, 
wbich had declared its detennination to preserve the strictest neutrality. He had taken the 
resolation to assemble a congress, to treat with the French goTerament, not only conoeming 
the rediessof the gnoTanees of the Germanic body, whoae rights in Alsace and in other parts 
of the frontier prot inoes had been violated, but at the same time conceming the means of 
restoring order in the kingdom of France, the anarchj of which disturbed the tnnquilÜty of 
all Europe. He added, that this negotiation should be snpported by formidable armies, with 
which France would be encompassed ; that he hoped this ezpedient would succeed and pre- 
▼ont a sanguinary war, the rerj last resouroe that he would employ. I took the liberty of 
asking the emperor if he waa informed of the real intentions of the Kmg. He was aeqoainted 
with them; he knew that this prince disliked the employ ment of violent means. He told 
me that he was, moreoTer, informed that the charter of the new Constitution was to be prc»- 
sented to him in a few days, and that it was his opinion that the King could not ayoid 
accepting it without restriction, from the risks to which he would subject bis lifo and the IWes 
of hisfamily, if he made the least difficulty, and if he hanrded the slightest Observation; but 
that his sanction, forced at the time, was of no importance, as it was possible to resdnd all 
that shoukl have been done, and to give France a good govemment, which should satisfy the 
people, and leave to the royal authority a latitude of powera sufficient to maintain tranqoilUty 
at home and to insure peace abroad. He asked me for the plan of disposition of the annies, 
assuring me that he would ezamine it at leisure. He added, that I might retum to Mentz, 
where Count de Brown, who was to command his troops, and who was then in the Nether- 
lands, would send word to me, as well as to Prince Hoheulohe, who was going into Franoo> 
nia, in order that we might confer together, when the time should arrive. 

** I judged that the emperor had not adopted this pacific and extremely reasonable plan, 
since the Conference of Pilnitz, tili he had consulted Louis XVI., who had constantly wished 
for an arrangement, and to have recourse to negotiation rather than the violent ezpedieot o^ 
wm8*»-iÄÜ/.,p.299. 
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emigtantSy Leopold« without entering into explanation on the subject of their 
dispersion, answered Louis XVL that, as the Elector of Treves might, ac,- 
coitiing to the mtimationB of the French govemraent, be exposed to speedy 
hostilities, he had'ordered General Bender to give him prompt assistance 

Nothing could have been more injudicious than this ans wer. It obliged 
Louis XVL, in order that he might not compromise himself, to adopt vigor- 
ous measures and to propose war. Delessart was immediately sent to the 
Assembly to communicate this answer, and to express the astonishment 
which the King feit at the conduet of Leopold. The minister alleged that 
the emperor had probably been deceived, and that he had been falsely per- 
suaded that the elector had performed all the duties of a friendly neighbour. 
Delessart communicated also the reply retumed to Leopold. It was inti- 
mated to him that, notwithstanding bis answer and the onlers given to Mar« 
shal Bender, if the electors had not, by the time prescribed, namely, the 15th 
of January, complied with the requisition of France, arms would be employed 
against them. 

<* If," Said Louis XVL, in bis letter to the Assembly, " this declaratioil 
fails to produce the effect which I have reason to hope from it, if it is the 
destiny of France to be obliged to fight her own children, and her allies, I 
wül make known to Europe the justice of our cause: the French people 
will uphold it by their courage, and the nation wül see that I have no other 
interest but its interest, and Üiat I shall ever consider the maintenance of its 
dignity and safety as the most essential of my duties." 

These .words, in which the King seemed in the common danger to unite 
with the nation, were warmly applauded. The papers were delivered to 
the diplomatic committee, with directions to make a speedy report upon 
them to the Assembly. 

The Queen was once more applauded at the Opera as in the days of her 
splendour and her power, and, quite overjoyed, she told her husband on her 
retum that she had been received as formerly. But this was the last homage 
paid to her by a people which had once idolized her royal graces. That 
feeling of equality, which remains so long dormant in men, and which is so 
capricious when it does awake, began already to manifest itself on all sides. 
It was very near the conclusion of the year 1791 ; the Assembly abolished 
the ancient ceremonial of new year's day, and decided that the homage paid 
to the King on that solemn day should thenceforth cease. Just about the 
same time, a deputation complained that the folding-doors of the Council« 
Chamber had not been opened for it The discussion was scandalous, and 
the Assembly in writing to the King, suppressed the ütles of sire and ma- 
jesty, On another occasion, a deputy entered the King*s apartment with 
bis hat on, and in a very uQsuitable dress. This conduet was frequently 
provoked by the rüde receptiön given by the courtiers to the deputies ; and 
in these reprisals the pride of both was determined not to be outdone. 

Narbonne prosecuted bis tour with extraordinary activity. Phree armies 
were formed on the threatened frontier. Rochambeau, a Veteran general, 
who had formerly displayed ability in war, but who was now ailing, ill-hu- 
rooured, and discontented, commanded the army stationed in Flanders, and 
called the army of the North. Lafayette had the army of the centre, and 
was encamped near Metz. Luckner, an old warrior, an ordinary general, 
a brave soldier, and very populär in the army for bis exclusively military 
manners, commanded the corps which occupied Alsace. These were all the 
generals that a long peace and a general desertion had \e(i us. . 

Rochambeau, dissatisfied with the new System, and irritated with Um 
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want of diflcipline which prevaQed in the anny, was constandy eomplainiog 
«nd held out no hope to Üie ministen. Lafayette, young, active, and anx- 
ious to distinguish himself forthwith in the defence of the country» re-esta- 
blished discipline among his troops, and overcame all the difficulties raised 
by the ill-wül of the officers, who were the arifttocrats of the army. He 
called them together, and, addressing them in the language of hononr, he 
told them that they must quit the camp if tliey would not serve loyally ; 
that, if any of them wished to retire« he would undertake to procure them 
either pensions in France, or passports for foreign countries ; but that, if 
they persisted in senring, he expected from them 2eal and fidelity. In this 
manner he contrived to introduce into his army better order than that which 
prevailed in any of the others. As for Luckner, having no political opinion, 
and being consequently indifferent to all Systems, he promised the Assem* 
bly a great deal, and actually succeeded in gaining the attachment of the 
eoldiers. 

Narbonne travelled with the greatest expedition, and retumed to give an 
account of his rapid joumey to the Asserobly. He reported that the repair 
of the fortresses was already considerably advanced : that the army, from 
Dunkirk to Besan^on, presented a mass of two hundred and forty battaliona, 
and one hundred and sixty squadrons, with artillery requisite for two hun- 
dred thousand men, and suppUes for six months. He bestowed the highest 
encomiums on the patriotism of the volunteer national guards, and declared 
that in a short time their equipment would be complete. The young minis- 
ter no doubt gave way to the illusions of zeal, but his intentions were so 
noble, and his Operations so prompt, that the Assembly loaded him with 
applause, held forth his report to the public gratitude, and sent it to all the 
departments-^the usual way of expressing esteem for those with whom it 
was satisfied. 

War then was the great question of the moment For the Revolution it 
was a question of existence itself. Its enemies being now abroad, it was 
there that it became necessary to seek and to conquer them. Would the King, 
as Chief of the armies, act cordially against bis relatives and his former cour* 
tiers T Such was the doubt which it was of importance to clear up to the 
satisfaction of the nation. This question of war was discussed at the 
Jacobins, which sufiered none to pass without pronouncing a sovereign de- 
eision upon it. What will appear singular is, that the outraf eous Jacobins, 
and Robespierre, their leader, were in favour of peace, and the moderate 
Jacobins, or Girondins, for war.* Brissot and Louvet were at their head. 
Brissot advocated war with his talents and influence. He thought with 
Louvet and all the Girondins that it was desirable for the nation, because it 
would put an end to a dangerous uncertainty, and unveil the real intentions 
of the king. These men, jndging of the result by their own enthusiasm, 
could not believe that the nation would be conquered ; and they thought 
tliat if, through the fault of the King, it experienced any transient check, 
it would instantly be enlightened and depose an unfaithful chief. How 
liappened it that Robespierre and the other Jacobins opposed a determina* 
lion which must produce so speedy and so decisive a dinouement? In 

* ««The Jaeobinf attached to Robefpierra, were oppoeed to wir, beceaae thej fisand Ha 
being directed by tbetr political rivala, and also becaaae feveral of them, from pecaniarj inta- 
retta. lika Danton, or from canaea of which they themaelvea were Ignorant, were uoder tha 
gQMance of that amall party of the eoart who were engaged in aecret negotiationa. Tha 
Oirondina, at that periad, wiahed for war at any price, in the hope that it would ftdlitata 
thair vagoe projeda of ambitioo."— Xia/aydtfeV Memoin. E. 
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answer to this question nothing but conjectures oan be ofTered. Was ths 
timid Robespierre afraid of war T Or did he oppose it only because Brissot« 
his rival at the JacQbinSy supported it, and because yoiing Louvet had de« 
fended it with ability ? Be this as it may, he fought with extreme obstinacy^ 
for peace. The Cordeliers, who were Jacobins, attended the discussiont 
and supported Robespierre. They seemed more especially afraid lest war 
should give too many advantages to Lafayette, and soon procure for him 
the military dictatorship. This was the continual fear of CamiUe Desmoa** 
lins, who never ceased to iigure him to himself at the head of a victorious 
army, as in the Champ de Mars, crushing Jacobins and Cordeliers. Louvet 
and the Girondins attributed a different motive to the Cordeliers, and sap- 
posed them to be hostile to Lafayette, because he was an enemy of the Duke 
of Orleans, with whom they were said to be secretly united. , ' 

The Duke of Orleans, now again brought befbre the public by the suspi** 
cions of his enemies rather than by the Revolution, was then nearly eclipsed. 
At the oommencement, his name might have had some weight, and he him- 
self mi^ht have conceived- some hope of those to whom he lent it ; but 
everythuig had since greaüy changed« Feeling himself how much he was 
out of his place in the popiüar party, he had endeavoured to obtain the par^ 
don of the court during the latter days of the Constituent Assembly, and had 
been repulsed. Under the Legislative, he. had been retained in the list of 
admirals, and he had made fresh solicitations to the King. On this occa^ 
sion he was admitted to his presence, had a long conversation with him, and 
was not unfavourably received. He was to return to the palace. He re-^ 
paired thither. The Queen's dinncr was served, and numerous courtiers 
were in attendance. No sooner was he perceived than the most insulting 
expressions were uttered. *' Take care of the dishes !'' was the generd 
cry, as though they had been afraid that he would throw poison inta them« 
They pushed him, trod on his toes, and obliged him to retire« As he went 
down stairs, be received fresh insults, and departed in deep Indignation» 
conceiving that the King and Queen had prepared for him this humiüating 
scene. They, however, were totally ignorant of it, and were extremely 
shocked at the imprudence ofthe courtiers.* That prince had a rigbt to be 

* The foUowing ii Bertnnd de Molleyille'e eeeount of thii drcnmstuice : 

- 1 made e leport on the eeme dey t<f the oouneil of the vieit paid me bj tfae Doke of Or- 
leana aod of oor ooDvenation* llie King detennined to reoeive him, andon tbe nezt day 
he had a oonvenation with him ofmore than half an hour, with which his majesty appeared 
to na to be much pleaaed. * I think, like yon,' aaid the King, ' that he is perfectly aincere, 
and that he will do all that Ueein hia power to repair the miachiefwhicb he haa döne, and 
in which it ia poaaible that he may not have taken^ao laige a part aa we haive iraagined.^ 

" On the foUowing Sanday, hecame to the King'a lev^, where he met with ths moet ho^ 
miliating leoeption from the couitieis, who were ignorant of what had paawd, and firom the 
royaliata, who were in the hahit of repairing to the palace in graat numben on that day, to 
pay their court to the royal fiunily. They erowded around Mm, making beKere t» tread 
upon lua toes and to thmst him towaida t^ door, so as to preieot him from entering. He 
went down atairs to the Queen, whoae table was already hid. The monient be appeared, m 
cty waa niaed an $11 sidea of Oentlemen, takeear^of ikediskefl aa thoogh Ihey had been 
sure that bis pocketa were füll of poiaon. 

** The insulting murmura which hia preaence eveiywhere esctCed ibreed him to rstire with 
oat aeeing the rojal family. He was pürsned to the Queen's stainaae, wbere aome one spat 
on his hoid and aeteral timea upon bis coat Hkge and ▼ezatfion wen depicted in bis face « 
and he left the palace oonvinoed that the instigators of the outnfies which he had received were 
the King and Queen, ^ho knew nothing of the matter, and who indeed were extreme^ 
angiy a^t it He swore implacable hatred against them, and kept bat too fiiithfully thia' 
borrible oath. I waa at the palace th^ day, and witnessed all the circumstances that I have 
bere related.**— Ber^rofid de MoUeoiäe, tome vi., pw 290. £» 
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more exasperated than ever, bat he certainly became neither a more actire 
noT a more able party-leader than before. His friends at the Jacobins and 
in the Assembly, no doubt, thought fit to make a litde more noise ; hence it 
was supposed tiiat bis faction was again raising its head, and it was thought 
that his pretensions and his hopes were renewed by tiie dangers of the 
throne. 

The Girondins imagined that the extreme Cordeliers and Jacobins advo- 
cated peace with ho other view Ihan to deprive Lafayette, the rival of the 
Duke of Orleans, of the reputation which war might give him. Be this as 
it may, war, deprecated by the Jacobins, but supported by the Girondins, 
could not fall to be adopted by the Assembly, in which the latter had the 
ascendancy. The Assembly began by putting under accusation, from the 
' first of January, Monsieur, the King's brother, the Count d'Artois,* llie 
Prinee of Cond^, Calonne, Mirabeau the younger,t and LequeOle, as charged 
with the commission of hostilities against France. As a decree of accusa- 
tion was not submitted tothe King for his sanction, no veto was in this case 
to.be apprehended. The Sequestration of the property of the emigrants, 
and the application of their revenues to the benefit of the State, enacted by 
the unsanctioned decree, were prescribed anew by another, decree, to which 
the King made no Opposition. The Assembly fook possession of the rere- 
nues as indemnities for the war. Monsieur was deprived of the regency 
by virtue of the resolntion previously adopted. 

The report of the last despatch of the emperor was at length presented 
to the Assembly by Gensonne. He represented that France had always 
lavished her treasures and her troops for Austria without ever^obtaining any 
retum ; that the treaty of alliance concludcd in 1756 had been violated by 
the declaration of Pünitz, and the subsequent declarations, the object of 
which was to raise up an armed ooalition of sovereigns ; that this had like- 
wise been done by the arming of the emigrants, permitted and even seconded 
by the princes of the empire. Gensonn^, moreover, insisted that, though 
Orders had recendy been given for the dispersion of such assemblages, those 
apparent Orders had not been executed ; that the white cockade had not 
ceased to be wom beyond Üie Rhine, the national cockade to be insulted, 
and Ftench travellers maltreated ; that, in consequence» it behoved the As- 
sembly to demand of the emperor a final explanation relative to the treaty 
of 1756. The report wat^ ordered to be printed, and the consideration of 
it adjoumed. 

* MoDtiMir, afkerwardB Louif the Eighteenth, Dvfao died in the year 1824. Coant 
d'Aitoii, afterwardf Ghariei the Tenth, who died in exile tt Grats, in 8iym, in the jeat 
1836. E. 

f <* Vieompte de Bonilace de Riqaetti Mirabeea was brother of the ftmons Mirabeau, and 
■erred with dutinction in America. His celebrated relative nid of him one day, *In any 
other family the Vieompte wootd be a good-for-nothing feOow and a genius : in ours, he is 
A Mockhead and a woithy man.' In 1789 the younger Mirabeau w&a deputed to the States» 
generali and defended hie Order with an energy eqnal to that with which his brother attacked 
iL On one occasion, when he had kept poawinon of the tribnne above an hoar, the latier, 
afler the sitting waa concinded, went to hia honae, and gently reproeched him with often 
diinking to exceaa, which led htm into unpleaaant embarrasanients. * What do you com- 
plain off anawered the Visooimt, iaoghing ; ' thia i» ^ only one of all the family vices that 
you have left me.' In 1790 the younger Mirabean emigrated, levied a legion, and aerred 
nnder the Prinee of Gond^. His aingular conformation had gained htm the nickname of 
* Hogshead f and indeed he was almost as big as he was tall, bat his ooantenance was faO 
of intalligence. In the beginning of the Revolution he wrote a satire entitled the * Magie 
Ll^ltem/ and left behind him a oolleetion of tales the versificatioo of which is sprightly and 
gnctfaV'^Biognqfhie Moderne, E. 
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On the same day, January 14« 1792, Guadet ascended the tribunts. << Of 
all the facta," said he, '^ communicated to the Assembly, that by which it 
has been most Struck is the plan of a congress to be assembled for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the modification of the French Constitution — a plan long 
suspected, and at length denounced as possible by the committees and the 
ministers. If it be true," added Guadet, '* that this intrigue is conducted 
by men who fancy that they discover in it the means of emerging from that 
political non-entity into which they have just sunk ; if it be true that some 
of the agents of the executive power are seconding with all the influence 
of their connexions this abominable plot; if it be true that they tliink to 
bring us by delay and discouragement to accept this ignominious mediation— 
ought the National Assembly to shut its eyes to such dangers ? Let us 
swear,'* exclaimed the Speaker, '* to die all of us on this spot, rather . . . •" 
He was not allowed to finish: the whole Assembly rose, crying, ** Yes, yes« 
we swear it ;" and with enthusiasm it declared every Frenchmän who should 
take part in a congress the object of which was to modify the Constitution« 
infamoua and a traitor to bis country. It was more especiaUy against tho 
members of the late Constitucnt Assembly, and Delessart, the minister, that 
this decree was directed. It was Delessart who was accused of protracting 
the negotiations. On the ITth, the discussion on Gensonn^'s report was 
resumed, and it was resolved that the King should not treat further, unless 
in the name of the French nation, and that he should require of the empe- 
roT a definite explanation before the Ist of March ensuing. The King 
replied that it was more than a fortnight since he had demanded positive 
explanations from Leopold. 

During this interval, news arrived that the Elector of Treves, alarmed at 
the urgency of the French cabinet, had issued fresh Orders for the dispersion 
of the assemblages of troops, for the sale of the magazines formed in his domi- 
nions, and for prohibiting recruiting and military exercises ; and that theso 
Orders were, in fact, carried into execution. In the then prevailing disposi- 
tion, this intelligence was coldly received, The Assembly would not rega^rd 
these measures in any other light than as empty demonstrations without re- 
sult: and persisted in demanding the definitive ans wer of Leopold. 

Dissensions existed in the ministry between Bertrand de Molleville and 
Narbonne. Bertrand was jealous of the popularity of the minister at war, 
and found fault with hb condescension to the Assembly. Narbonne com* 
plained of the conduct of Bertrand de MoUevilli» and of his unconstitutional 
sentiments, and wished that the King would dismiss him from the ministry. 
Oahier de Gerville held the balance between them, but without sucx^ess. It 
was alleged that the constitutional party were desirous of ndsing Narbonne 
to the dignity of prime minister ; it would even appear that the King was 
imposed upon, that the popularity and the ambition of Narbonne were em- 
ployed as bugbears to frighten him, and that he was represented to him ai 
a presumptuous young man who wanted to gpvem the cabinet. The news- 
papers were informed of these dissensions. Brissot and the Gironde 
vrarmly defended the minister who was threatened with disgrace, and aa 
vrarmly attacked his colleagues and the King. A letter, written by the threo 
generals of the north to Narbonne, in yrhich they expressed their apprehen 
sions respecting his dismbsal, which was said to be near at band, was pub 
liahed. The King, irritated at this, immediately dismissed him ; but, tc» 
counteract the effect of this dismissal, he declared his determination to remove 
Bertrand de Molleville also. The efiect of the first, however, was not 
weakened by the latter step. It excited an extraordinary Sensation, and the 
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morc exasperated than ever, but he certainly became^ »ualy adopted m 
nor a more able party-leader than before. His frier "^^^^.^^ T ^^^^°* 

in the Assembly, no doubt, thought fit to make a V -enrnation, ^oweTer. 

was supposed that hia facüon was again raisinff - ^^^^f °^^ nosuie to 

that hia pretensions and his hope^were ren i\^?^^^* "^""^^ T^ 

^jjPQjjg^ *^ e that Delessart had b«- 

The Girondins imagined that the extreir had communicated to tht 

cated peace with no other vie w Ihan to Kaunitz. It was^ wilho« 

Duke of Orleans, of the reputation wh? ' ^^*^^^ notion of the State of 
it may, war, deprecated by the Jaco' . ' conduct and the lan^age of 
could not faü to be adopted by the ^^«1^ ^"^ ^"l coUeague, Dupont- 

ascendancy. The Assembly her '^''^^^ "^""^^ parücularlv to ihe Feuil- 

first of January, Monsieur, the ^^^^® ^^^ ^®^® accused of favounng 
Prinec of Cond^, Calonne, Mi- .. , * .1 ^ r ^^ t^ 

with the commission of hos» , .^rö^gs of the Assembly, the unfortunate De- 
tion was not submitted tof Jf^i^^ ^*^"*^ compromised the dignity of the 
to,bc apprehended. Th i> «PP^^® ^^ Assembly of the concert of the 
and the application of ' j^of ^nitz ; of having professed unconstitutional 
the unsanctioned dec- p'^bsring given Kaunitz a false notion of the State 
the King made no < . ''iß'^'tj(ftr*cted the negotiation, and conducted it m a man- 
nues as indemnir* ^^^'^/c*ts ^^ ^^ country. Vergniaud joined Brissot, an^ 
by virtue of the- w^^^^i^those imputed to Delessart. He reproached him 
The reporr ^^'^'^ster of the interior, kept too long in his portfolio the 
to the As8.>f ^'^ra^®^ ^® Comtatwilh France, and thus having causej 

lavished h ^i^^^* " From this tribune from which I address you, 

retum ; / . - ^ ^ /««may bc seen the palac^ where perverse advisers raislead 
tlie der f¥^^'\' i^ing whom the Constitution has given us. I see the win 
whic^ > ce where they are hatching counter-revolution, where they 

wisf ^'öf^^ means of plnnging us back into slavery. In ancient times 
by '^^^^Ü/Mi 9talked forth in the name of despotism from this famous 
or ^^^no^ retum thither, in the name of the law; let it there seire 
9 Ü^' '!!. let all those who dwell in it know that our Constitution grants 

jS^A^'«>*«Kingalonc." 

a'^^^Äe^ of accusation was immediately put to the vote and carried 

fli^ ^ 1^ sent to the high national court, established at Orleans, which 

^ie^^tfcred by the Constitution to try crimes against the State. The 

0$0 ^St the greatest pain at his departure. He had given him his confi- 

K^ ^d been delighted with his moderate and pacific sentiments. Duport- 

^"^^rC*» ö*'"^^*®' ^ ^® constitutional party, was also threatened with an 

^*«50oni but he anticipated it, demanded permission to justify himself, 

ii^^^j^lved by the order of the day, and immediately afterwards resigned. 

n^ot ^® Crerville also gave in his resignation, and thus the King found 

Imself ^^^^^^^ of the only one of his ministers who had a reputation for 

'^onstxi with the Assembly. 

^On Sunday, the 30th of October, 1791, the gBtei wen cloeed, the wallf guarM m> sa 

^ rtr.ätr eacape impossible, and a band of aHasiins, oommanded by the baibaroof Jourdan, 

^ogfat out in their own hooses the indiTidaala defüned fordeath. 8ixtj unhappj wretchea 

«rei* fp^^J thniit into priaon, where, doring the obocnrity of the night, the mordenra 

^^feaked their vengeance widi impnnity. One yoting man put foarteen to death with hia 

anm band, and only deeiated from exceasof iatigue! Twel^e women periahed, alter having 

ondergone tortnrea which my pen cannot deacribe. When vengeanoe had done ita wonl^ 

the I«f«a>n; of the victima were tom aod mutilated, and heaped np in a ditch, or tfarown into 

the Rhone."— Lacre/eÄfe. B. 
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^ ^ the ministers whom the Feuillans had given himy and not 

•^ 'o cling amidst this storm, Louis XVI., who had dismissi^d 

^^ was too populär, thought of coonecling himself with 

> *%u republican. It is true that it was so only from dis- 

-i^ ' was possible that, when he had once committed 

.< *V,* ♦. attach itself to' him. But it would have been 

■ -'"^ himself up sincerely; and that everlasting 

•. '^ ^ Äu as on all other oceasions. No doubt Louis 

-^^|i^ ^ ^ .nsigned himself to a party, but it was not with- 

\ ' ^"'ir % ^ Thus, when this party imposed upon him a diffi- 

f ,^ ^^ ^ iiion, he rejected it. Distrust instanüy sprang up, 

'^ and very soon arupture was the consequence of those 

^ j between hearts which were exclusively occupied by two 

'äts. Thus it was that Louis XVL, after admitting the Feuil- 

vi his presence, had, in a fit of ill-humour, dismissed Narbonne, 

^ its most conspicuous chief, and now found himself reduced to tlie 

.öity of giving himself up to the Gironde, in order to allay the storm. 

ae example of England, where the King frequently takes his ministers 

from the Opposition, was one of the motives of Louis XVL The court then 

conceived a hope — for people cannot help forming hopes, even in the most 

gloomy conjectures, that Louis XVL, by taking incapable and ridiculous 

demagogues, would min the reputation of the party from which he should 

have selected them. This hope, ho wever, was not realized ; and the new 

ministry was not such as the malice of the courtiers would have desired. 

Above a month before this üme, Delessart and Narbonne had selected a 
man whose talents they held in high estims^tion, and placed him near them 
for the purpose of availing themselves of his abilities. This was Dumouriez, 
who, having successfully commanded in Normandy änd in La Vendee, had 
every where displayed extraordinary firmness and intelligence. He had ürst 
ofiered himself to the court, and then to the Consdtuent Assembly, because 
all parties were the same to him, provided he had opportunities to exercise 
his activity and his superior talents. Dumouriez, kept down by the times 
in which he lived, had spent part of his life in diplomatic intrigues. With 
his bravery, and his military and political genius, he was still, at the age of 
fifty, and at the commencement ^ the Revolution, only a brüliant military 
adventurer.* He had never^eless retained the Ere and the hardihood of 
youth, and, as soon as there appeared a prospect of war or a revolution, he 
formed plans and addressed them to all the parties, ready to act for any, 
provided he could but act. He was thus accustomed not to take any account 
of the nature of a cause ; but though too little swayed by conviction, he was 
generous, sensible, a^d capable of attachment, if not for principles, at least 
For persons. Yet, with such a graceful, prompt, and comprehensive mind, 
and courage alternately calm and impetuous, he was admirable for serving, 
but incapable of directing. He had neither the < dignity of a profound con- 

* ''Th« folfowing exfmMions ptiqt Dumooriei eompleCely. 'Honoor to the patriots 
who took tho Bastille!' he exdaima in bis Memoin; yet e few pages after, we find that 
being at Caen, in 1789, vhen an inanrrection was feared in Paris, he oomposed a memorial 
on the best means of maintaining order, and defending the Bastille !' A sister of the &moua 
emigraot Rivarol tras Dumouriez's rairtfess. The son of a conunisaaiy of war, known by the 
poem of 'Richardet,' Dumouriea had been woonded during ihe aeven years' war, and wae 
much eogaged in the Hcrtt correapondencet a sort of diplomatie syatem of eapiannage, of 
whieh Loois XVL had giren the raperintendenoe to the Count de BToel6ßJ*'^Lafayetl^s 
Memoin. £. 
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Assembly resolved to declare, agreeably to the form previoasly adopted in 
Necker's case, that Narbonne carried with him the confidence of the nation» 
and that the entire ministry had lost it. From that condemnaüony howerer, 
it proposed to except Cahier de Gervüle, who had always been hostile to 
Bertrand de M oUevilie, and who had even just had a violent quarrel witJt 
him. After much agitation, Brissot ofTered to prove that Delessart had be- 
trayed the confidence of the nation. This minister had communicated to tht 
diplomatic committee his correspondence with Kaunitz. It was^withoit 
dignity, and even gave Kaunitz a very unfavourable notion of the State of 
France, and seemed^ to have authorized the conduct and the language of 
Leopold. It should'be observed that Delessart and his colleague, Dupont- 
Dutertre, were the two ministers who belonged more particularly to the Fcuil- 
lans, and who were most disliked, because they were accused of favouring 
thö plan of a congress. 

In one of the most stormy sittings of the Assembly, the unfortunate De- 
lessai*t was accused by Brissot of having compromised the dignity of the 
nation, of having neglected to apprize the Assembly of the concert of the 
powers and the declaration of Pünitz ; of having professed unconstitutional 
doctrines in his notes : of having given Kaunitz a false notion of the State 
of France ; of having protracted the negotiation, and conducted it in a man- 
ner contrary to the interests of the country. Vergniaud joined Brissot, anu 
added new grievances to those imputed to Delessart. He reproached him 
fbr having, when minister of the interior, kept too long in his portfolio the 
decree which injorporated the Comtatwith France, and thus having causej 
the massacres at Avignon.* *' From this tribune from which I address yo«, 
added Vergniaud, ■' may be seen the palac^ where perverse ad visers mislead 
and deceive the King whom the Constitution has given us. I see the win 
dows of the palace where they are hatching counter-revolution, where they 
are combining the means of plnnging us back into slavery. In ancient times 
terror has often stalked forth in the name of despotism from this famous 
palace ; letus now retum thither, in the name of the law; let it there seize 
every heart ; let all those who dweU in it know that our Constitution grants 
mviolability to the King alone." 

The decree of accusation was immediately put to the vote and carried 
JDelessart was sent to the high national court, established at Orleans, which 
was empowered by the Constitution to try crimes against the State. The 
King feit the greatest pain at his departure. He had given him his confi- 
dence, and been delighted with his moderate and pacific sentiments. Duport- 
Dutertre, minister of the constitutional party, was also threatened with an 
accusation, but he anticipated it, demanded permission to justify himself, 
was absolved by tlie order of the day, and immediately afterwards resigned. 
Oahier de Gerville also gave in his resignation, and thus the King found 
nimself deprived of the only one of his ministers who had a leputation for 
patriotism with the Assembly. 

* <* On Snnday, the 30th of October, 1791, the gitei were cloeed, the wellf gutided m> ae 
jo render escape impoesible, and a band of attassini, commanded by the barbarom Jouidan, 
foagfat out in their own hoosea the individoals deitined for death. Siitj nnhappy wreCdiea 
wete apeedily thrtiit bto priion, where, during the obocnrity of the mght, the mnrderera 
wreaked their vengeanoe with impnnity. One yoiing man pat foarteen to death with hie 
own band, and only deatated from exceas of iatigue! Twel^e women peririied, after haviD^ 
nndergone tortnrea which my pen cannot doKribe. When vengeanoe had done ita wor«^ 
the remains of the victima were tom and mutilated, and heaped up in a ditch, or thrown into 
the Rhone.**— Loerefdfe. E. 
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Separated from the ministers whom the Feufllans had giren him, and not 
knowing to whom to cling amidst this storm, Louis XVI., who had dismissed 
Narbonne because he was too populär, thought of coonecting himself with 
the Gironde, which was republican. It is true that it was so only from dis- 
trust of the King; and it was possible that, when he had once committed 
himself to this party, it might attach itself to' him. But it would have been 
reqoisite that he should give himself up sincerely ; and that everksting 
question of sincerity arose here as on all other oceasions. No doubt Louis 
XVL was sincere when he consigned himself to a party, but it wasnot with- 
out ill-humour and regret. Thus, when this party imposed upon him a diffi- 
cult but necessary condition, he rejeeted it. Dis trust instantly sprang up, 
animosity foliowed, and very soon a rupture was the consequence of thoae 
unhappy alliances between hearts which were exclusively occupied by two 
opposite interestB. Thus it was that Louis XVL, after admitting theFeuil- 
lant party to his presence, had, in a fit of ill-humour, dismissed Narbonne, 
who was its most conspicuous chief, and now found himself reduced to tlie 
necessity of giving himself up to the Gironde, in order to allay the storm. 
The example of England, where the King frequently takes his ministers 
from the Opposition, was one of the motives of Louis XVL The court then 
conceived a hope — for people cannot help forming hopes, even in the most 
gloomy conjectures, that Louis XVL, by taking incapable and ridiculoua 
demagogues, would min the reputation of the party from which he should 
have selected them. This hope, ho wever, was not realized ; and the new 
ministry was not such as the malice of the courtiers would have desired. 

Above a month before this time, Delessart and Narbonne had selected a 
man whose talents they held in high estims^tion, and placed him near them 
for the purpose of availing themselves of his abilities. This was Dumouriez, 
who, having successfuUy commanded in Normandy änd in La Vendee, had 
every where displayed extraordinary firmness and intelligence. He had first 
ofiered himself to the court, and then to the Constituent Assembly, because 
all parties were the same to him, provided he had opportunities to exercise 
his activity and his superior talents. Dumouriez, kept down by the times 
in which he lived, had spent part of his life in diplomatic intrigues. With 
his bravery, and his military and political genius, he was still, at the age of 
fifty, and at the commencement &( the Revolution, only a brilliant military 
adventurer.* He had never^eless retained the fire and the hardihood of 
youth, and, as soon as there appeared a prospect of war or a revolution, he 
formed plans and addressed them to all the parties, ready to act for any, 
prpvided he could but act. He was thus accustomed not to take any account 
of the nature of a cause ; bat though too little swayed by conviction, he was 
|enerous, sensible, and capable of attachment, if not for principles, at least 
for persona. Yet, with such a graceful, prompt, and comprehensive mind« 
and courage alternately calm and impetuoua, he was admirable for serving, 
bat incapable of directing. He had neither the^dignity of a profound con- 

* ««The follbwiiis exfiraMions ptix^t Damouriez completely. <Honoar to the patrioti 
wfao took th« Battille!* he ezclaim« in hu Memmm; yet a few pagee after, we find that 
being at Caen, in 1789, vhen an inmrrection waa feared in Paria, he oompoeed a memorial 
on the best means of maintaining oider, and defending the Bastille!' A tiater of the funoua 
emigraot Rivarol ^ras Damouriez's mistrese. The son of a commiMaiy of war, known by the 
poem of *Richardet,* Damouriez had been wonnded dnring the aeven yeara' war, and waa 
mueh engaged in the teeret eorreapondence, a aort of diplomatic ayatem of espionnage, of 
which Lonia XVL had giren the raperintendenoe to the Coont de Broglie."— Xio/Sijfelk'j 
Memoin. £. 
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Assembly resolved to declare, agreeably to the form previoasly adopted in 
Necker's case, that Narbonne carried with him th^ confidence of the natioiif 
and that the entire ministry had lost it. From that condemnatioiiy hoveTcr, 
it proposed to except Cahier de Gerville, who had always been hostile to 
Bertrand de Mollevüle, and who had even juflt had a violent quarrel wiüi 
liim. After much agitation, Brissot ofTered to prove that Delessart had iw- 
trayed the confidence of the nation. This minister had communicated to tht 
diplomatic committee bis correspondence with Kaunitz. It was^ withos 
dignity, and even gave Kaunitz a very unfavourable notion of the State of 
France, and seemed^ to have autborized the conduct and the language of 
Leopold. It should be observed that Delessart and bis colleague, Dupont- 
Dutertre, were the two ministers who belonged more particularly to the Feuil- 
ians, and who were most disliked, because they were accused of fayouring 
th^ plan of a congress. 

In one of the most stormy sittings of the Assembly, the unfortunate De- 
lessart was accused by Brissot of having compromised the dignity of the 
nation, of having neglected to apprize the Assembly of the concert of the 
powers and the declaration of Pünitz ; of having professed unconstitutional 
doctrines in bis notes : of having given Kaunitz a false notion of the State 
of France ; of having protracted the negotiation, and conducted it in a man« 
ner contrary to the interests of the country. Vergniaud joined Brissot, anu 
added new grievances to those imputed to Delessart. He reproached him 
for having, when minister of the interior, kept too long in bis portfolio the 
decree which injorporated the Gomtatwith France, and thus having cause^ 
the massacres at Avignon.* ** From this tribune from which I address ypn, 
added Vergniaud, *' may be seen the palacd where perverse advisers mislead 
and deceive the King whom the Constitution has given us. I see the win 
dows of the palace where they are hatchin^ counter-revolution, where they 
are combining the means of plnnging us back into slavery. In ancient times 
terror has often stalked forth in the name of despotism from this famous 
palace ; letus now retum thither, in the name of the law; let it there seize 
every heart ; let all those who dweU in it know that our Constitution grants 
mviolability to the Kingalonc." 

The decree of accusation was immediately put to the vote and carried 
X)elessart was sent to the high national court, established at Orleans, which 
was empowered by the Constitution to try crimes against thß State. The 
King feit the greatest pain at bis departure. He had given him bis confi- 
dence, and been delighted with bis moderate and pacific sentiments. Duport* 
Dutertre, minister of the constitutional party, was also threatened with an 
accusation, but he anticipated it, demanded permission to justify himself, 
was absolved by tlie order of the day, and immediately afterwards reaigned. 
Gabler de Gerville also gave in bis resignation, and thus the King found 
nimself deprived of the only one of bis ministers who had a reputation for 
patriotism with the Assembly. 

* <* On Sonday, the 30th of October, 1791, the gates were cloeod, the ynSk gutided m> m 
jo render eicape impossible, and a band of anasrins, commanded by the baibaroas Joardan, 
fongfat out in their own hooses the indiTidoals deatined for death. 8ixty nnhappy wietchei 
were apeediljr thrait into piiaon, where, dnring the obocnrity of the night, the marderert 
wreaked their vengeanoe with impnnity. One yoting man put foarteen to death with bis 
own band, and only deaiated from excen of fiitigae! Twel^e women periihed, after having 
imdergone tortnrei which my pen cannot doKribe. When vengeanoe had done ita werrt^ 
the remaina of the victima wera tom and mntilated, and heaped np in a ditch, or thrown into 
the Rhone."— Xiocre^eüfe. E. 
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Separated from the ministers whom the FeuiUans had given him, and not 
knowing to whom to cling amidst this storm, Louis XVI.« who had dismissed 
Narbonne because he was too populär, thought of coanecting himself with 
the Gironde, which was republican. It is true that it was so only from dis- 
trust of the King; and it was possible that, when he had once committed 
himself to tliis party, it might attach itself to him. But it would have been 
requisite that he should give himself up sincerely ; and that everlasting 
question of sincerity arose here as on all other oceasions. No doubt Louis 
XVL was sincere when he consigned himself to a party,but it wasnotwith- 
out Ul-humour and regret Thus, when this party imposed upon him a diffi- 
cult but necessary condition, he rejected it. Distrust instantly sprang up, 
animosity followed, and very soon a rupture was the consequence of those 
unhappy alliances between hearts which were exclusively occupied by two 
opposite interests. Thus it was that Louis XVL, after admitting the Feuil- 
lant party to his presence, had, in a fit of ill-humour, dismissed Narbonne, 
who was it3 most conspicuous chief, and now found himself reduced to tKe 
necessity of giving himself up to the Gironde, in order to allay the storm. 
The example of England, where the King frequently takes his ministers 
from the Opposition, was one of the motives of Louis XVL The court then 
conceived a hope — for people cannot help forming hopes, even in the most 

§loomy conjectures, that Louis XVL, by taking incapable and ridiculous 
emagogues, would min the reputation of the party from which he should 
have selected them. This hope, however, was not realized ; and the new 
ministry was not such as the malice of the courtiers would have desired. 

Above a month before this time, Delessart and Narbonne had selected a 
man whose talents they held in high estim^tion, and placed him near them 
for the purpose of availing themselves of his abilities. This was Dumouriez, 
who, having successfully commanded in Normandy änd in La Vendee, had 
everywhere displayed extraordinary firmness and intelligence. He had first 
ofiered himself to the court, and then to the Constituent Assembly, because 
all parties were the same to him, provided he had opportunities to exercisa 
his activity and his superior talents. Dumouriez, kept down by the times 
in which he lived, had spent part of his life in diplomatic intrigues. With 
his bravery, and his military and political genius, he was still, at the age of 
fifty, and at the commencement ^ the Revolution, only a brüliant military 
adventurer.* He had never^eless retained the fire and the hardihood of 
youth, and, as soon as there appeared a prospect of war or a revolution, he 
formed plana and addressed them to all the parties, ready to act for any, 
prpvided he could but act. He was thus accustomed not to take any account 
of the nature of a cause ; but though too little swayed by conviction, he was 
generous, sensible, and capable of attachment, if not for principles, at least 
for persons. Yet, with such a gracefiil, prompt, and comprehensive mind, 
and courage altemately calm and impetuous, he was admirable for serving, 
but incapable of directing. He had neither thc'dignity of a profound con- 

* ««The foUbwing exfn««ioDf ptiqt Dumooriez oompletely. 'Honoar to the patriots 
who took tha Bastille !' he ezdaimB in hU Memoin; yet e few pages after, we find that 
being al Caen, in 1789, vhen an insarrection was feaied in Paris, he oomposed a memorial 
OD the best means of maintaining order, and defending the BastiUe !' A sister of the famoua 
emigrant Rivarol Was Dumouriez's mutiess. The son of a com mi saa i y of war, known by the 
poem of *Richardet,' Dumouriez had been wounded during the seven years* war, and was 
mueh tngaged in the ucni eorreapcndmce, a sort of diplomatic system of espionnage, of 
which Louis XVL had giren the soperintendence to the Count de Brog^'*-^Lafayette'M 
ßtcmoinm JB. 
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Assembly resolved to declare, agreeably to the form prerioasl^ adopted in 
Necker's case, that Narbonne carried with him the confidence of the nation, 
and that the entire ministry had lost it. From that condemnation, however, 
it proposed to except Gahier de Gerville, who had always been hostile to 
Bertrand de MoUeville, and who had even just had a violent quarrel witli 
liim. After much agitation, Brissot offered to prove that Deleasart had be- 
trayed the confidence of the nation. This minister had communicated to tht 
diplomatic committee his correspondence with Kaunitz. It was^ withott 
dignity, and even gave Kaunitz a very unfavourable notion of the State of 
France, and seemed^ to have autborized the conduct and the language of 
Leopold. It should be observed that Delessart and his colleague, Dupont* 
Dutertre, were the two ministers who belonged more particularly to the Feuil- 
lans, and who were most disliked, because they were accused of faTouring 
th^ plan of a congress. 

In one of the most stormy sittings of the Assembly, the unfortanate De- 
lessart was accused by Brissot of having compromised the dignity of the 
Ration, of having neglected to apprize the Assembly of the concert of the 
powers and the declaration of PUnitz ; of having professed unconstitational 
doctrines in his notes : of having given Kaunitz a false notion of the State 
of France ; of having protracted the negotiation, and conducted it in a man« 
ner contrary to the interests of the country. Vergniaud joined Brissot, anu 
added new grievances to those imputed to Delessart He reproached him 
for having, when minister of the interior, kept too long in his portfolio the 
decree which injorporated the Comtatwith France, and thus having cause^l 
the massacres at Avignon.* " From this tribune from which I address yoa, 
added Vergniaud, •' may be seen the palacd where perverse advisers raislead 
and deceive the King whom the Constitution has given us. I see the win 
dows of the palace where they are hatching counter-revolution, where they 
are combining the means of plunging us back into slavery. In ancient times 
terror has often stalked forth in the name of despotism from this famous 
palace ; letus now retum thither, in the name of the law; let it there seize 
every heart ; let all those who dwell in it know that our Constitution grants 
inviolability to the King alone." 

The decree of accusation was immediately put to the vote and carried 
Delessart was sent to the high national court, established at Orleans, which 
was empowered by the Constitution to try crimes against the State. The 
King feit the greatest pain at his departure. He had given him his confi- 
dence, and been delighted with his moderate and pacific sentiments. Duport- 
Dutertre, minister of the constitntional party, was also threatened with au 
accusation, but he anticipated it, demanded permission to justify himself, 
was absolved by tlie order of the day, and immediately afterwards resigned. 
Oahier de Gerville also gave in his resignation, and thus the King ibund 
nimself deprived of the only one of his ministers who had a reputation for 
patriotism with the Assembly. 

* <*Oii Sonday, the 30th of October, 1791, the gatee were doeed, the wellf guaided ao ef 
A render escape impouible, and a band of aansaina, commanded by the baibarooi Jourdan, 
aongfat out in iheir own hooiea the individaals deatined for death. Sizty nnhappj wretcbea 
were epeedil^ thraat into priaon, where, daring the obecurity of the night, the mnrderera 
wreaked their vengeanoe with imponity. One young man pot fourtaen to death with hie 
ovn band, and only deeiated from ezeeaa of fatigne! Twelve women periihed, after having 
nndergone torturei which my pen cannot deacribew When vengeance had done ita wom^ 
üie remaina of the yictima were tom and mntUated, and heaped np in a ditch, or tfarown into 
the Rhone."— Loerdeife. E. 
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Separated from the ministers whom the Feuillans had given him» aad not 
knowing to whom to cling amidst this storm, Louis XVI., who had dismissed 
Narbonne because he was too populär, thought of counecting himself with 
the Gironde, which was republican. It is true that it was so ouly from dis- 
trust of the King; and it was possible that, when he had once committed 
himself to this party, it might attach itself to him. But it would have been 
reqoisite that he should give himself up sincerely ; and that everlasting 
question of sincerity arose here as on all other oceasions. No doubt Louis 
XVI. was sincere when he consigned himself to a party,but it wasnotwith- 
out ili-humour and regret. Thus, when this party imposed upon him a diffi- 
cult but necessary condition, he rejected it. Distrust instantly sprang up, 
animosity followed, and very soon arupture was the consequence of those 
unhappy alliances between hearts which were exclusively occupied by two 
opposite interests. Thus it was that Louis XVI., after admitting the Feuil- 
lant party to bis presence, had, in a fit of ill-humour, dismissed Narbonne» 
who was its most conspicuous chief, and now found himself reduced to tKe 
necessity of giving himself up to the Gironde, in order to aUay the storm. 
The example of England, where the King frequently takes bis ministers 
from the Opposition, was one of the motives of Louis XVI. The court then 
conceived a hope — for people cannot help forming hopes, even in the most 
gloomy conjectures, that Louis XVI., by taking incapable and ridiculous 
demagogues, wQuld min the reputation of the party from which he should 
have selected them. This hope, ho wever, was not realized ; and the new 
ministry was not such as the malice of the courtiers would have desired. 

Above a month before this time, Delessart and Narbonne had selected a 
man whose talents they held in high estims^tion, and placed him near them 
for the purpose of availing themselves of his abUities. This was Dumouriez, 
who, having successfully commanded in Nonnandy änd in La Vendee, had 
every where displayed extraordinary firmneas and intelligence. He had first 
ofiered himself to the court, and then to the Constituent Assembly, because 
all parties were the same to him, provided he had opportunities to exercise 
his activity and his superior talents. Dumouriez, kept down by the times 
in which he lived, had spent part of his life in diplomatic intrigues. With 
his bravery, and his military and political genius, he was still, at the age of 
fifty, and at the commencement ^ the Revolution, only a brüliant military 
adventurer.* He had never|heless retained the fire and the hardihood of 
youth, and, as soon as there appeared a prospect of war or a revolution, he 
formed plans and addressed them to all the parties, ready to act for any, 
provided he could but act. He was thus accustomed not to take any account 
of the nature of a cause ; but though too little swayed by conviction, he was 
cenerous, sensible, and capable of attachment, if not for principles, at least 
H>r persons. Yet, with such a graceful, prompt, and comprehensive mind, 
and courage alternately calm and impetuous, he was admirable for serving» 
but inisapable of directing. He had neither tho'dignity of a profound con- 

* **Th» folfowing expre«doiM paii|t Bumottries oompletely. *Honoor to the patriots 
who took th« Bttrtille!' he exclaims in his Memoirs; yet a few peges efier, we find that 
heing at Caen, in 1789, when an inwurrection was feared in Paris, he oooiposed a memorial 
on the best means of maiDtaining order, and defending the Bastille !' A sister of the ftmous 
emigraot Rivarol ^as Biunouriez's roistress. The son of a commissaiy of war, known by the 
poem of *Richardet,' Dumouriez had been wounded during the leven yeari' war, and was 
mueh engaged in the geeret corrtspondmu^ a sort of diplomatio system of espionnage, of 
which Louis X VL had giren tha luperintendence to the Coont de Broglie."— La/a^e^« 
Memoin, £• 

U 
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Assembly resolved to declare, agreeably to the form previousl^ adc^ted io 
Necker's case, that Narbonne carried with him th6 coniidence of the nadon, 
and that the entire ministry had lost it. From that condemnaüon, hoveTer, 
it proposed to except Cahier de Gerville, who had always been hostfle to 
Bertrand de M oUeville, and who had even ju8t had a violent quarrel witit 
liim. After much agitation, Brissot offered to prove that Delessart had be- 
trayed the confidence of the nation. This minister had communicated to tbt 
diplomatic committee his correspondence with Kaunitz. It was^ withoit 
dignity, and even gave Kaunitz a very unfavourable notion of the State of 
France, and seemed^ to have autborized the conduct and the language of 
Leopold. It should be observed that Delessart and his coUeague, Dupont- 
Dutertre, were the two ministers who belonged more particularly to the Feuil- 
lans, and who were most disliked, because they were accused of fayourinf 
th^ plan of a congress. 

In one of the most stormy sittings of the Assembly, the unfortanate D^ 
lessart was accused by Brissot of having compromised the dignity of tbe 
nation, of having neglected to apprize the Assembly of the concert of the 
powers and the declaration of Pilnitz ; of having professed unconstitutioiul 
doctrines in his notes : of having given Kaunitz a false notion of the State 
of France ; of having protracted the negotiation, and conducted it in a man* 
ner contrary to the interests of the country. Vergniaud joined Brissot, anu 
added new grievances to those imputed to Delessart, He reproached him 
for having, when minister of the interior, kept too long in his portfolio the 
decree which injorporated the Comtatwith France, and thus having causei 
the massacres at Avignon.* " From this tribune from which I address yo«, 
added Vergniaud, ** may be seen the palacd where perverse ad visers mislead 
and deceive the King whom the Constitution has given us. I see the win 
dows of the palace where they are hatching counter-revolution, where they 
are combiningthe means of plunging us back into slavery. In ancienttimes 
terror has often stalked forth in the name of despotism from this famoas 
palace ; letus now retum thither, in the name of the law; let it there seize 
every heart ; let all those who dwell in it know that our Constitution grants 
mviolability to the King alone." 

The decree of accusation waB immediately put to the vote and carried 
Delessart was sent to the high national court, established at Orleans, which 
was empowered by the Constitution to try crimes against the State. The 
King feit the greatest pain at his departure. He had given him his confi« 
dence, and been delighted with his moderate and pacilic sentiments. Duport- 
Dutertre, minister of the constitutional party, was also threatened witn an 
accusation, but he anticipated it, demanded permission to justify himself, 
was absolved by tlie order of the day, and immediately afterwards resigned. 
Oahier de Gerville also gave in his resignation, and thus the King ibund 
nimself deprived of the only one of his ministera who had a reputation for 
patriotism with the Assembly. 

* «^OnSonday, th«30thofOctober, 1791,thegat0f wendoied, the wallf guaiMioti 
ja render escape imponible, and a band of aanannt, commanded by the baibarom JoordaOi 
loogfat out in their own hooiea the individaals deetined fordeath. Sizty nnhai^wTetcb« 
were epeedily thraat into priaon, ^hen, doring the obecurity of the night, the morderc» 
wieaked their vengeanoe with imponity. One yoiing man pot fourteen to death with hu 
ovn band, and only desiiCed from ezeeas of iatigae! Twelve women peri^ed, after htnuf 
nndergone torturea which my pen cannot deecribew When vengeanoe had done üs «o"^ 
the remaina of the yictima were tom and mntUated, and heaped np in a ditch, or Ihnmn ioto 
the Rhone."— Xioerefeüfe. E. 
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Separated from the mihisters whom the Feuillans had giyen him« aad not 
knowing to whom to cling amidst this stonn, Louis XVI., who had dismissed 
Narbonne because he was too populär, thought of couneciing himself with 
the Giionde, which was republican. It is true that it was so only from dis- 
trust of the King; and it was possible that, when he had once committed 
himself to this party, it might attach itself to him. But it would have been 
reqoisite that he should give himself up sincerely ; and that everlasting 
question of sincerity arose here as on all other oceasions. No doubt Louis 
XVI. was sincere when he consigned himself to a party,but it wasnotwith- 
out ill-humour and regret. Thus, when this party imposed upon him a diffi- 
cult but necessary condition, he rejected it. Distrust instantly sprang up, 
animosity foUowed, and very soon arupture was the consequence of thoae 
unhappy alliances between hearts which were exdusively occupied by two 
opposite interests. Thus it was that Louis XVI., after admitting the Feuil- 
lant party to bis presence, had, in a fit of ill-humour, dismissed Narbonne, 
who was its most conspicuous chief, and now found himself reduced to tKe 
necessity of giving himself up to the Gironde, in order to allay the storm. 
The example of England, where the King frequently takes his minister» 
from the Opposition, was one of the motives of Louis XVI. The court then 
conceived a hope — for people cannot help forming hopes, even in the most 
gloomy conjectures, that Louis XVI., by taking incapable and ridiculous 
demagogues, would ruin the reputation of the party from which he should 
have selected them. This hope, ho wever, was not realized ; and the new 
mmistry was not such as the malice of the courtieis would have desired. 

Above a month before this time, Delessart and Narbonne had selected a 
man whose talents they held in high estims^tion, and placed him near them 
for the purpose of availing themselves of his abilities. This was Dumouriez, 
who, having successfully commanded in Normandy änd in La Vendee, had 
everywhere displayed extraordinary firmness and intelligence. He had first 
ofiered himself to the court, and then to the Constituent Assembly, because 
all parties were the same to him, provided he had opportunities to exercise 
his activity and his superior talents. Dumouriez, kept down by the times 
in which he lived, had spent part of his lifo in diplomatic intrigues. With 
his bravery, and his military and political genius, he was still, at the age of 
fifty, and at the commencement ^ the Revolution, only a brüliant military 
adventurer.* He had never^eless retained the fire and the hardihood of 
youth, and, as soon as there appeared a prospect of war or a revolution, he 
formed plans and addressed them to all the parties, ready to act for any, 
prpvided he could but act. He was thus accustomed not to take any account 
of the nature of a cause ; but though too litüe swayed by conviction, he was 
generous, sensible, smd capable of attachment, if not for principles, at least 
lor persona. Yet, with such a graceful, prompt, and comprehensive mind, 
and courage alternately calm and impetuous, he was admirable for serving» 
but incapable of directing. He had neither thc'dignity of a profound con- 

* "The folTowing expre«doM paii|t Damoori« oomplelely. <Honoar to the patriots 
^o took th« Bttrtille !' he exchioif in bis Memoirs; yet a few peges after, we find that 
beiog at Caen, in 1789, when an insarreetion was feared in Paris, he oomposed a memorial 
on the beti roeans of maintaining order, and defending the Bastille !' A sister of the fiunons 
«nigrant Rivarol ^as Damouriez's roistress. The son of a commissary of war, known by th« 
poem of *Richardet,' DumouriesB had been wounded during the seven years' war, and was 
mueh f ngaged in the »eerel eomspondente, a sort of diplomatic System of eapiannage, of 
which Loais XVL had given ihe superintendence to the Count de Broglie."— Lq/Si^e^« 
Memoin, S. 
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Tiction nor thc pride of a despotic will, and he could command none bat 
^oldiers. If wiüi his genius, he had possessed the passiona o£ a Mirabeaut 
or the resolution of a Cromwell, or merely the dogmatism of a Robespieire, 
he might have directed the course of the ReFolution, and France. 

No sooner was Dumouriez connected with Narbonne» than he formed a 
rast military plan. He was at once for offensive and defensive var. 
Wherever France extended to her natural limits, the Rhine, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and tlie sea, he proposed that she shoold confine herself to the 
defensive. Bat in the Neüierlands, where our territory did not extend to 
thj Rhine, and in Savoy, where it did not extend to the Alps, he proposed 
that we should attack immediately, and that, on reaching the natural limits, 
we should resume the defensive. This would have been reconciling at 
once our interests with our principles, as it would have been profiting by a 
war which we had not provoked, to retum on the score of boundaries to 
the genuine laws of nature. Dumouriez proposed a fourth army, destined 
to bccupy the South, and applied for the command of it, which was pro- 
mised him. 

Dumouriez had gained the good-will oT Gensonn^, one of the civil com' 
missioners sent into La Vend^e by the Gonstituent Assembly« afVerwards 
a deputy to the Legislative Assembly, and one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Gironde. He had remarked, moreover, that the Jacobins were 
the predominating power. He had attended their club and read several 
memorials which had been highly applauded, but had nevertheless kept ap 
his former intimacy with Delaporte, intendant of the civil list, and a devoted 
friend of Louis XVL Connected thus with the different powers which 
were on the point of uniting, Dumouriez could not fall to carry all before 
him and to be caHed to the ministry. Louis XVL ofiered him the portfolio 
of foreign affairs, which the,decree of accusation against Delessart had just 
rendered vacant; but, still attached to the accused minister, the King offered 
it only ad ifUerim. Dumouriez, feeling that he was powerfuUy supported, 
and disliking to appear to keep the place for a Feuillant minister, refused 
the portfolio, and obtained it without an ad interim stipulation. He found 
only Cahier de Gerville and Degraves in the ministry. Oahier de Gerrille, 
though he had given in his resignation, had not yet relinquished duties, 
Degraves had succeeded Narbonne. He w^ young, easy, and inexperienced. 
Dumouriez contrived to gain him, and thus he held in his hands the foreign 
relations and the military administration of the war. Nothing eise would 
have satisfied his enterprising spirit. 

No sooner had he attained the ministry than Dumouriez put on the red 
cap at the Jacobins — a new distinction borrowed from the Phrygians, and 
which had become the emblem of liberty. He promised to govem for 
them and by them. On being presented to Louis XVL, he pacified him 
respecting his conduct'at the Jacobins. He removed the prejudices which 
that conduct had excited ; he had the art to touch him by testimonies of 
attachment, and to dispel his gloomy melancholy by his wit. He peisuaded 
him that if he sought popularity it was only for the benefit of Üie throne 
and for the purpose of strengthening it. But, notwithstancUng all his 
deference, he took care to make the prinoe sensible that the Constitution was 
inevitable, and endeavoured to console him by striving to prove that with it 
a King might still be very powerful. His first despatches to the poweff, 
füll of sound reason and firmness, changed the nature of the negotiatioos« 
and gave France quite a new attitude, but rendered war imminent It was 
natura that Dumouriez should desire war, since he had a genius for it, and 
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had meditated thirty-sis years on that great art : but it must also be adinitted 
that the conduct of the cabinet of Vienna, and the iriitaiion of the Assem- 
bly, had rendered it inevitable. 

Duinouriez, from bis conduct at the Jacobins and bia known eonnexion 
with the Gironde, could not, even without any hatred against the Feuillans, 
help embroiling himself with them. Besides, he had (Usplaced them. Hb 
was, tlierefoie, in continual Opposition to all the chiefs of that party. 
Braving the sarcasms and the contempt which they levelled against tho 
Jacobins and the Assembly, he detennined to pursue bis career with hia 
accustomed aasurance. 

It was necessary to complete the ministry. Petion, Gensonn^, and 
Brissot, were considted respecting the persona to be selected. Aocording to 
the law, the mijiisters could not be taken either from the present or from the 
last Assembly : the choice, therefore, was extremely limited. Dumouriez, 
proposed for the marine, Lacoste,* who had formerly been employed in that 
department, an industrious and experienced man, an obstinate patriot, who 
nevertheless was attached to the King, was est^emed by him, and remained 
about him longer than all the others. It was further proposed to give the 
ministry of justice to young Louvet, who had recently distinguished himself 
at the Jacobins, and who had won the favour of tbe Gironde, since he had 
80 ably supported the opinion of Brissot in favour of war. The envious 
Robespierret caused him to be immediately denounced. Louvet successfully 
justified himself; but, as it was not deemed right to take one whose popu- 
burity was contested, Duranthon,^ an advocate of Bordeaux, an enlightened, 
npright, but weak man, was sent for. The ministry of the finances and 
of the interior yet remained to be fiUed up. The Gironde again proposed 
Clavi^re8,§ who was known by some highly-esteemed works on finance. 
The minister appointed to the interior was Boland,|| formerly inspector of 

* **L«eoii0 wis a trae jaek-in-offioe of tbe oM order of düngt, of which he had the in« 
ngnificant and awkward lock, cold nianner, and dogmatic tone. He was deficient both in the 
extensive viewa «nd activitj necessary for a minister." — Memoirs of Madame Roland* E. 

t ** I onoe converaed," says Madame de Stafl, '< with Robespierre at my father's house, in 
1789. His featurps were roean, bis complexion pale, his'veins of a greeoish hue." Speaking 
of the same demagogne, Bumont observes, ** I had twice occasion to converse with Robea- 
piene. He had a sinister expreasion of coiintenance, neter looked yoa in the face, and had 
a continual and unpleasant.winking of tbe eyes.** E. 

t *' Duranthon was bom at Massedon, in 1 736. In December, 1793, he was dragged before 
tbe revolutionary tribnnal, and guillotined.** — ** He was an honest man," says Madame Roland 
in her Memoirs, "but very indolent; his manner indicated vanity, and his timid disposition 
and pompous prattle made bim always appear to me no better than an old woman." £. 
' § " ClaTi^res was bom at Geneva, in 1735, where," says M. Dumont, *' he became one of 
the populär leaden ; shrewd and penetrating, he obtained the credit of being ab» cnnning 
snd artful ; he was a man of superior inteUect ; deaf from his youth, and dq>rived bj thia 
infirmity of the pleasures of society, he had sought a compensation in study, and formed hia 
Hucation, by associatiog politics and moral philoeophy with trade. Being denounced bj 
Robespierre, to avoid the guillotine he stabbed himself in prison, June 9, 1793. His win 
poisoned herseif on the following day."— i^oo^s Ufe of Napoleon, £. 

I " J. M. Roland de la Piatiere, bom at Villefranche, near Lyons, of a family distinguished 
in the law foi^ts integrity, was the youngest of five brothers, left orphans and without 
fi>rtanei In oraer to avoid entering into the church, like his eider brother, he left home al 
the age of nioeteen ; went to Rouen, engaged in the direction of the manufactories, dis- 
tinguisbed himself by his love of study, and his taste for oommerdal subjects, and obtained 
the place of insp^tor-general, first at Amiens, and then at Lyons. He traTelIed through a 
great part of Europa, and ddring the Revolution sided with the Girondins. He made greal 
eflbrts, but in vain, to stop the September massacres. In 1793 he signed the order for the 
King'a execution, and was aoon afterwards invoWed in the fall of bis party. He howevar 
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manufactories, who had dtslingiiished himself by some exceQent publica 
tions on industry and the mechanical arts. This man, with austere manners. 
inflexible opinions, and a cold, forbidding look, yielded, without being aware 
«r it, to the superior ascendency of his wife. Madame Roland was young 
and beautiful. Bred in the deptlis of retirement, and imbued with Philo- 
sophie and republican ideas, slie had conceived notions superior to those 
of her sex, and liad formed a severe religion out of the then prevailiog 
principles. Living in the dosest friendship with her husband, she lent him 
fier pen, communicated to him a portion of her own vivacity, infused her 
own ardour not only into him but into all the Girondins, who, enthusiasts 
for liberty and phtlosophy, admired her beauty and intellig^nce, and wen 
influenced by her opinions, which were in fact their owri opinions.* 

The new ministry compreheiided abilities great enough for ils prosperily: 
but it behoved it not to displease Louis XVI., and to keep up its alliance 
with the Gironde. It miglit then prove adequate to its task ; but if blunden 
of individuals were to be added to the incompatibility of the pärties which 
liad united, all would be lost— and tiiis was what conld not fall to happen 
very speedily. Louis XVI., stnick by tl^e activity of his ministers, by their 
good intentions, and by their talent for business, was for a moment deUghted, 
especially with their economical reforms ; for he had always been foiul of 
that kind of improvement which reqiiired no sacrifice either of power er 
of principle. If he conld always have feit the confidence which he did 
tlien, and have separated himself from the hangers-on of the court, he 
might easily have reconciled himself to the Constitution. This he repealed 
with sincerity to the ministers, and succeed^d in convincing the two most 
•diflficult, Roland and Clavieres. The persuasion was complete on botli 
sides. The Gironde, which was republican solely from distrust of tlie 
King, ceased tlien to be so ; and Vergniaud, Gensonne, and Guadet, entered 
into correspondence witli Louis XVI., which was subsequently one of the 

eontrived to escape to Ronen, but, as soon as he heard of hia wtfe*a execation, he resoWd 
not to sarvive her ; aiid, having left hia asylum in the evening, he went along the road to 
Paria, mt down agninat a tree, and stabbed himself with a aword that he had brought with 
him in a cane. He killed himself ao quietly that he did not change his attitude; and ihe 
next day the people who poased by thought he was asieep. A paper was found aboot him 
eouchod in theae terms : * Whoever you may be that und me lying herc, respect my remains] 
they are those of a man who devoted all his lifo to being uaeful, and who died as he iived, 
virtuoas and honest Not fear but Indignation has made me quit my retreat; when I le&rncd 
that my wife had t>een massaered, I would not remain any longer in a world stained with 
erimcs.' Roland was of an irascible temper, and deeply veraed in the ancient and most of 
the modern languages.**— tf/og7ia^Ai> Moderne. £. 

* '*M.3, Pbilipon Madame Roland, was bom at Paris in 1754. She was the daughter 
of a distinguishcd engraver who had ruined bis fortune by dissipation. At nine yeare old 
ehe made an analysis of Plutarch. In 1780, sh^ married Roland, then inapector of the 
manufactorioa. In 1792, hav'mg appeaied at the bar of the National Convention, to gi^e 
Information conceming a denundation, she apoke with remarkable grace and digntty, anJ 
was admitted to the honours of the sitting. ^ In 1793, ahe was condemned to dcath toigetber 
with other of the Girondins. She went to execution with irony and disdain on her Ups; 
and on reacbing the Place de la Revolution, she bowed to the statue of liberty, exclaiaiing. 
• O Liberty, how many crtmes are committed in thy name !* She was üAy-nine year» of 
•ge. Whhout being beautiful, she had a sweet and artleas countenance, and elegant figuie* 
Her largo black eyes were füll of expression ; her voice was musical ; and her cooversttion 
peculiarly attractive. Her mind woa well atored with knowledge, but ahe was too ffliK^ 
•ddtcted to Satire." — Biographie Modertu. E. 

Condorcet, alluding to Madame Roland's inlluenoe over her huaband, used to say, " Wh« 
1 wish to aee the minister of the interior, I can never get a glimpse of anything bot tbß 
I«tico«taof his wife.''— Äoforyo/rÄeCoiipen/wn. E 
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diarges in the accusation ^referred against them. The inflexible wife of 
Roland was alone doubtful, and kept back her friends, who were too ready, 
as she said, to surrender themselves. '^he reason of her distrust l« natural. 
She never saw the King. The ministers, on the other band, hüd daily inter- 
triews with him, and honest men, when they meet, soon feel satisfied with 
one another. But this confidence could *not last, because inevitable ques* 
üons were on the point of displaymg the wide difference of their opinions. 

The court strove to throw ridicule on tfie somewhat republican simplicity 
of the new mjnistry, and on the unpolished ruden^s of Roland, who ap- 
peared at the palace without , buckles to bis shoes.* Ihimonriez retumed 
these sarcasms, and, mingling mirth witli the most serioiis biisiness, pleased 
the King, charmed him by bis wit, and perhaps, too, suited him betler than 
the others from the fiexibility of bis opinions. The Queen, perceiving that 
he had more influence over the mind of the monarch than any of bis col« 
leagues, was desirous of seeing him. He has recorded in bis memoirs this 
extraordinary interview, which shows the agitation of that princess, worthy 
of anotlier reign, other friends, and another fate. 

On bein^ ushered into the Queen*8 apartment, he found her, he says, 
alone, her uce much flushed, Walking hastily to and fro, with an agitation 
which seemed to betoken a warm explanation. He was going to post him- 
ttelf at the comer of the fire-place, painfuUy afTected at the State of this 
princess, and the terrible sensations from which she was snfTering. She 
advanced towards bim with a majestic air and angry look, and said, ** Sir, 
you are all-powerful at this moment, but it is through the favour of the peo« 
ple, who soon break their idols in pieces. Your existenee depends ön your 
eonduct. It is Said that you possess great abiiities. You must be aware 
tliat neither the King nor myself can endure all these innovations on the 
Constitution. This I teil you frankly : clioose your side." 

"Madam," lie replied, "I am deeplv pained by the secret which your 
majesty has iust imparted to me. I will not betray it; but I stand between 
the King and the nation, and I belong to my country. Permit me to repre- 
sent to you. that the welfare of the King, your own, and that of your augusl 
children, is linked with the Constitution, as well as the re-establisbment of 
legitimate authority. I sböuld do you disservice and tlie King too, if I were 
to hold- any other language. You are both surrounded by enemies who are 
sacrificing you to tlieir private interest. The Constitution, when once it 
fihall be in vigour, so far from bi'inging misery upon the King, will constitute 
his happiness and bis glory. It is absolutely necessary that he sbould con- 
cur in establishing it solidlyand speedily." The unfortunate Queen» shocked 
at this contradiction of her opinions» raising her voice, angrily exclaimed» 
«« That will not last Take care of yourself !" 

Dumouriez rejoined with inodest firmness, " Madäm, I am past fifly ; my 
life has been crossed by many perils, and, in accepting the ministry, I was 
thoroughly sensible that responsibility is not the greatest of my dangers."-— 
" NoUiing more was wanting," she cried with deep chagrin, *« but to calum« 
niate me. You seem to think me capable of causing you to be i^urdered/' 
and tears trickled from her eyes. 

* '«The firrt time that Rolitnd preaented himself at the palace, he was dreased with striug« 
in hif sboes, and a round hat. The maater of the ceremonies refused to admit him in sttch 
an. onwontcd costnme, not knowing who he waa : being afterwards informed, and in conae- 
quenee obfiged to do ao, he tarned Co Dumouriez, and aaid with a aigh, * Ah, air, no bucklet 
in hie riioea !'— ^ All ia ioat !* replied the.miniater for foreign afläirs with aarcaatio irony.'* • 
^joft. E. 
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<'God preserve me," said Dumouriez, as much ^tated as heraelf, "(rom 
doing you so cruel an injury ! The character of your majesty ia grcat and 
noble ; you have given heroic proofs of it, which I have admixed, and which 
nave attached me to you/' At this moment she became more calm and 
drew nearer to him. He continued : " Believe me, madanii I have no inte- 
rest in deceiving you. I abhor anarchy and crime as much aa you do. 
This is not a transient populär movement« as you seem to think. It is u 
almost unanimous insurrection of a mighty nation against inveterate aboses. 
Great factions fan this flame. In all of them there are viUains and madaen. 
In the Revolution I keep in view only the King and the entire nation; aU 
that tends to part them leads to their mutual ruin ; I strive as much as po»> 
sible tp unite them ; it is for you to assist me. If I am an obstacle to your 
designs, if you persist in them, teil me so ; I will instantly send my resig- 
nation to the Kin£, and hide myself in some comer, to moum over the fate 
of my country and over your's." 

The concluding part of this conversation entirely restored the confidenoe 
of the Queen. They reviewed together the different factions ; he pointed 
out to her the blunders and crimes of all ; he proved to her that ehe was be- 
trayed by fhose about her ; and repeated the language held by persona ia 
her most intimate confidence. The princess appeared in the end tobe 
entirely convinccfd, and dismissed him with a serene and afiable look. Shs 
was sincere ; but those around her and the horrible excesses of the papera 
written by Marat* and the Jacobins soon drove her back to her baneloi 
resolutions. 

* « J. P. Munt, born in 1744, of Galmiit pttvoti, wti not 6ve feet high; hii froemi 
hideous, and bis bead monitroas for bis nze. From natura he derived a dariog mind, la 
ungovernable imaginadon, a vindictive temper, and a ferocioos heart He stadied medicioe 
before be tetüed in Paris, wbere be was long in indigence. At last be obtained tbe situstioo 
of teterinary surgeon to tbe Count d*Aitoia. At the period of tbe Revolatton« bis nitanl 
enthuaiaam rose to delirinm, and he aet np a jonmal entitled ' Tbe People's Friend/ in whie^ 
he preached up revolt, murder and piUage. In 1790 La&yette laid siege to bis house, bot 
be Iband an asylam in tbat of an actreas who waa indttoed by her huaband to ndmit bim. In 
the different searcbes made after him, the cellars of bis partisans, and the vaults of the Cor- 
deÜers* churcb successively gaye bim sbelter, and thenoe be continued to aend forth bis joor- 
nal. In August Marat became a member of the munioipality ; was one of tbe chief inatigalon 
of the September massacres, and even proposed to Danton to set tbe prisons on fira. Serenl 
depoties preased tbe AasemUy to issoe a Warrant for bis airest, bot they oould not obtain it 
fi>r Danton and Robespierre were bis aupporters. On one oooislon Marat aaid to the peopK 
* Massacre 270,000 partisans of the former order of things !' Soon afterwarda he was mads 
President of tbe Jacobin society. Marat was stabbed to the heart, while in the bsth, hf 
Charlotte Gorday. He bad some talent ; wrote and spoke with lacility, in a difios^i ineoha- 
vent, bot bold and impaasioned manner. After bis death, honours almost divine were psid 
him ; and in tbe Place du Canousel a sortof pynmid waa raiaed in celebration of him, witbia 
which were placed bis bost, bis batbing-tub, bis writing-desk, and lamp; and a aentinsl was 
po^ there, who one night died either of cold or horror. Eveotually» however, Ffuos 
indignantly broke bis bust, tora bis remains from tbe Pantheon, and dra^ed them througb 
the mxid/*— Biographie ßHodeme, E. 

The following description of Marat is füll of ^phic energy : ** Marat'a political exhortt- 
Uona began and ended like the howl of a bloodhound Ibr muider. If • wolf conld htve 
written a Journal, the gaunt and iamished wreteh cookl not have rairened mors eageriy for 
alaughter. It waa blood which was Marat'a constant demand ; not in drops (nm the bresit 
of an individual, not in pony streams from the slaugfater of familiea ; but blood in tbe proM>n 
uf an ooean. We are inclined to believe tbat there waa a toucb of insanity in this unoatnnl 
ferodty ; and the wild and sqoalid features of the wreteh appear to have inttmated a degn» 
of aUenation of mind. Danton muidered to glut bis rage ; Robespierre, to avenge bis injond 
▼anity, or to remove a rival whom be hated ; Marat, from tbe same instinctive love of Wood 
wfaich mduoes a wolf tocontinue bis ravages of the üocks long after hia banger is appeased.* 
—«Sir WaUer Scott. £. . " o rr 
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On another occasion she said to Dumouriez, in the presence of the King, 
** You see me very sad. Ldare not approach the window which looks into 
the garden. Yesterday evening, I went to the window towards the court 
just to take a little air ; a gnnner of the guard addressed me in terms of 
vulgär ahuse, adding, * How I should like to see your head on the point of 
my bayonet !* In this horrid garden you see on one side a man mounted on 
a chair, reading aloud the most abominable calumnies against us ; on the 
other, a military man or an abbe, dragged through one of the basins, over« 
whelmed with abuse, and beaten ; whilst others are playing at ball or quieüy 
Walking about. What an abode ! What a people !"* 

Thus, by a kind of fatality, the supposed intentions of the palace excited 
the distrust and the fury of the people, and the uproar of the people in- 
creased the anxiety and the imprudence of the palace. Despair therefore 
reigned withir and without But why, it may be asked, did not a candid 

'* None exerebed m tnore fatal infloenoe opon the period in which he lired than Marat 
He depraved the morals of the eziating panies, already suffidentlj lax ; and to him wer« 
owing the two ideaa which the committee of public safety realized at a later period— the ex- 
termination of multitadea, and the dictatorahip."— üf^e/. E. 

" A woman of Toalooae, who was deairous of obtaining the liberty of a relation, reeolred 
on aolidting Marat On going to hia house, she was informed that he was absent, bat he 
beard the toice of a female, and came out himselC He wore boots, bat no stockings, a pair 
of old leather breechea, white silk waistcoat, and a dirty shirt, the boeom of which was open, 
•nd sbowed his yellow ehest Long dirty nails, akinny fingen, and a hideous &oe, suited 
ezactly thia whimsical dress. He took the lady*s band, and, leading her into a very ploasant 
loom, forniahed with blue and white damaak, decorated with silk curtains, elegantly drawn 
np in festoona, and adomed with ehina vases fall of natural flowera, which were then scaroa 
and dear, Marat sat down beeide her on a luxurious couch, heard the recital she had to make 
him, became interested in her, kissed her band, and promised to set her cousin free. In con« 
•equence he was liberated from prison within twenty-four hoars." — Madame RolaneTs Me^ 
tnoirB, E. 

" Give me," said Marat, - two hundred Neapolttana, the knife in tfaeir right band, in their 
left a mufff to senre for a target, and with these I wül traverse France and complete the 
Revolution. He also made an exact calculation, showing in what manner 260,000 man 
might be put to death in one day." — Barbaroux^a Memoirs. E. 

* Dumouriez*» Memoirs, book iiL, chap. 6. 

Madame Campen gives a difierent aocount of the eonversatioo with Dumouri« : 

** AU the parties," aays she, ** were bestirring themselvee either to min the King or to mv9 
bim. One day, I found the Qoeen in extreme agitation ; she told me that she knew not 
what to do ; tliat the leaders of the Jacobins had offisred themselves to her through Du« 
mooriex, or that Dumouriez, forsaking the party of the Jacobins, had come and ofiered him- 
•elf to her ; that she had given him an aodience ; that, being alone with her, he had thrown 
bimself at her leet, and told her that he had put on the red cap, and even puUed it down 
over his ears, but that he neither was, nor ever eould be, a Jaoobin ; that the Revolution 
had been sofibred lo roll on to that mob of disoiganiiers, who, aspiring only to pillage, wen 
capable of eveiything, and had it in their power to fumish the Assembly with a formidable 
army, ready to aap the remains of a throne already too mach shakeo. While speaking with 
extreme warmtb, he had taken hold of the Qoeen*s band, and kissed it with transport saying,* 
' AUow yoarself to be saved.* The Queen told me that it was impossible to believe the 
protestations of a traitor ; that all bis conduct was so well known, that the wiaest plan 
indisputaUy waa aot to trust him ;' and, besides, the princes eamestly reoommended that no 
eonfidenoe shonld be placed in any proposal from the interior." — ^Tome ii., p. 202, 

The aocoont of that oonversatton hers diförs, as the reader may perceive, in some r^ ' 
spects : yet the groundwoik is the same. In passing through the Ups of the Queen and 
thoae of Madame Campan, it eould not fail to acquire a colooring rather unfavourable to 
Dumouriea. The narrative of Dumouriez describes, in a much mors probable manner, tho 
agitätions of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette; and, as it contains nothiog injnrious to that 
prinoeas, or that does not correspond with her character, I have preferred it It is poesible, 
bowever, that the presumption of Dumouriez may have caosed htm to reconl in preferonc« 
the partieiUan moat flattering to himaelf. 
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ezplanaüon put an end to so many eviLs t Why did not the palace com- 
preheiid the fears of the people ? Why did not the people comprehend the 
afflictions of the palace ? But, why are men men ? At this last question 
we must pause, submissively resign ourselves to human nature, and pursue 
our melancholy stoiy. 

Leopold IL was dead. The pacifie dispositions of that prince weze to be 
regretted for the tranquillity of Europe, and the same moaeration could not 
be hoped for from his successor and nephew, the King: of Bohemia and 
Hungary. Gustavus, King of Sweden, had just been assassinated during 
an ßntertainment.* The enemies of the Jacobins altributed this murder to 
them ; but it was fuUy proved to be the crime of the nobility, humbled by 
Gustavus in the last Swedish Revolution. Thus the nobility, who in France 
cried out against the revolutionary fury of the people, gave in the north an 
example of what it had formerly been itself, and of what it still was in 
countries where civilization was least advanced. What an example for 
Louis XVL, and what a lesson, if at tlie moment he could have compre- 
hended it ! The death of Gustavus thwarted the enterprise which he had 
meditated against France — an enterprise for which Catherine was to fumish 
soldiers and Spain subsidies. It is doubtful, however, if the perfidious 
Catherine would have performed her promise, and the death of Gustavus, 
from which most important consequences were anticipated, was in reality a 
very insignificant event«t 

Dejlessart had been impeached on account of the feeble tone of his 
despatches. It was not consonant either with the disposition or the interest 
of Dumouriez to treat feebly with the powers. The last despatches appeared 
to satisfy Louis XVI. on account of their aptness and their firmness. M. 
de Noailles, ambassador at Vienna, and by no means a sincere servant, sent 
his resignation to Dumouriez, saying that he had no hope of making the 
head of the empire listen to the language that had just been dictäted to him. 
Dumouriez lost no time in communicating the circumstance to the Assem- 
bly, which, indignant at this resignation, immediately passed a decree of 
accusation against M. de Noailles. A new ambassador was instandy sent 
with fresh despatches. Two days afterwards, Noailles recalled his resigna- 
tion, and sent the categorical answer which he had required from the conrt 
of Vienna. 

Among all the faults committed by the powers, this note of M. de Co- 
bentzel's is one of the most impolitic. M. de Cobentzel insisted, in the 
name of his court, on the re-establishment of the French monarchy on the 
basis fixed by the royal declaration of the 23d of June, 1780. This was 
equivalent to requiring the re-establishment of the three Orders, the restita- 
tion of the property of the clergy, and that of the Comtat-Venaissm lo the 

* ** Grttstavtts III., King of Sweden, was born in 1746, and BMueinated bj Ankantrom at » 
matked ball at Stockholm on the night of March 16, 1792 **--EneyelopsBdia Ämericana, £• 

f Bonill^, whoae Memoira I have already quoted, and wbote Situation enabled him to fona 
• coriect judgment of the real intentions of the powers, utterlj disbelieved both the leal and 
the sincerity of Catherine. On this subject he expresses himself as follows : 

<* It is obyious that this prince (Gustavus) relied much on the dispositions of the ^mprtse 
of Russia, and on the active part which she was to take in the confederacy, and which «as 
confined to demonstrations. The King of Sweden was deceived ; and I doubt wbcüier 
Catherine would eirer have entrusted him with the eighteen thouaand Rusaians she had pn^ 
nused. I am persüsded, moreoTer, that the Emperor and the King of Prussia had not coof 
municated to him either their views or their plane. They had both of them personaliy mora 
than a dislike for him, and they were desirous that he shoald not Xf k^ an? active part in tU 
•ffüiB of France."— ANMii^, p. 319. 
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Pope. The Austrian minister moreover demanded the restoration of tfae 
domains in Ahace, with all their feudal rights, to the princes of the empire. 
In Order to propose such condltions, a man must have known nothing of 
France unless through the medium of the passions of CoUentz. It waa 
demanding at once the destniction of a Constitution swom to by the King 
and the nation, and the repeal of a decisive determination in regard to 
Avignon. Lasüy, it was imposing the necessity of bankruptcy by the 
restitution of the possessions of the clergy already sold. Besides» what 
right had the emperor to claim such a Submission ? What right had he to 
mterfere in our affairs ? What complaint had he to make for the princes 
of Alsace, since their domains were enclosed by the French territpry, and 
must of course submit to the same laws as that? 

The first movement of the King and Dumouriez was to hasten to the 
Assembly and to communicate to it this note. The Assembly was indignant, 
adid justly so. The cry for war was universal. But Dumouriez did not 
inform the Assembly that Austria, which he had threatened with a fresh 
revolution at Liege, had sent an agent to treat with him on that subject; 
that the languagß of this agent was totally different from that held at this 
moment by the Austrian ministry ; and that this note was evidendy the 
effect of a sudden and* suggested revolution. The Assembly annulled the 
decree of accusation passed against Noailles, and demanded a speedy report* 
The King could no longer recede. That fatal war was at length on the 
point of being declared. In no case could it be favourable to bis interests, 
tf yictorious, the French would become more urgent and more iuexorabkt 
relative to the observance of the new law. If vanquished, they would find 
fault with the govemment and accuse it of having feebly carried on the war* 

Louis XVI. was perfectly aware of this double danger, and this resolution 
was one of those which were most painful to him.* Dumouriez drew. up 

* Madame Campan acquaints na, in one and the aaise paasage, widi the eonatmctioa of 
the iron cbeat and Uie eziatence of a Beeret proteat made b^ the King against the dedaiation 
of war. This apprehenajon, of the King for the war was extraordinary, and he atrovs in 
all poanble waya to throw it upon the populär party. 

^'The King had a prodigious quantity of papers, and unluekOy conoeived the idea of 
having a doaet made veiy aecvelly in an inner corridor of hia apartmenta, by a lockanutfa 
whom he had kept at work about him for more than tan yeara. Bat for the dennneiation- 
cX this man, that cloaet ni^ght have long remained unknovn. The wall, Just at the plaoe 
where it was made, was painted to look like large stones, and the opening was completely 
maaked in the brown groovea formed by the shadeid part of tbese painted stones. But, hefore 
thia lockamith had denoonced to the Assembly/ what haa sinoe been called the Iron Chest, 
the Queen knew that he had talked of it to some of hia iriends, and that thii man^ in 
whom the King, from habil, plaoed too great eonfidenci)» was a Jacobin. 8he appiized the 
King of this, and prevailed upon him to fiU a very large portfolio with snch papeia aS h« 
was moet anxioos to preserre and to commit it to roy care. 8he begged him in mv praaenoo , 
not to leave any thing in that doset \ and the King, to quiet her, repUed that he had Is^ 
Dodiing theie. I would have taken up the portfolio for the purpoae of carrying it to my 
apartments ; it was too heavy for me to litt The King told me that he. would canr^ it him«. 
•elf: I went beforo to open the doors for htm. When he had laid down this portfoho in my , 
inner cabinet, he merely aaid, * llie Qoeen will teil yoa what that contains.' On.retuming 
to the Qoeen, I asked, sapposing from the intimation of the King, that it was necessaiy for 
me to know. < They are papen,' reptied the Queen, ' which would be motd fatal to the King; 
if they were to go so fiur as to bring him to trial Bat what he certainly means me to teil 
yoa is, (hat m thia portfolio there is the report of a coundl of State, in whidi the King gave 
hia opinion against the war. He made all the ministers ngn it, and in case of a tnal, h« 
caloalatea that thia paper would be extremely serviceable to him.' I asked the Queen to 
whoae care ahe thought I oaght to commit this portfolio t * Put it in the care of any cna 
yoo pleaaa^' fepUed ahe ; * you alone are responaible for it Do not leave the palace, evon in 
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his report with his usual celerity, and carried it to the King, who kept it 
three days. It became a question whether thje King, obliged to take the 
initiative with the Assembly, would urge it to declare war, or whether he 
would content himself with Consulting it on this subject, in announcing that, 
agreeabiy to the injunctions given, France was in a State of war. The 
ministers Roland and Clavi^res were in favour of the fornier procedare« 
The orators of the Gironde likewise supported it, and were for dictating 
the Speech from the throne. Louis XVI. feit repugnance to declare war, and 
preferred declaring the country in a State of war. The difference was un- 
important, yet to his mind the one was preferable to the other. Dumouriez, 
whose mind was more easily made up, listened to none of the ministen; 
and, supported by Degraves, Lacoste, and Duranthon, caused the King*s 
opinion to be adopted. This was his first quarrel with the Gironde. The 
King composed his speech himself, and repaired in person to tlie Assembly, 
follo wed by all his ministers. A considerable concourse of spectators added 
to the effect of this sittins, which was about to decide the fate of France 
and of Europe. The King s features appeared carewom and indicated deep 
thoaght. Dumouriez read a detailed report of the negotiations of Fnmce 
with the Empire ; he showed that the treaty of 1756 was de facto broken, 
and that, according to the last Ultimatum, France was in a atate (f war. 
He added that the King, having no other legal medium for consultmg the 
Assembly but ^eformcd proposat o/wart submitted to consult it in that 
manner. Louis AVI. then spoke with dignity but with a faltering voice.* 
" Gentlemen," said he, " you have just heard the result of the negotiations 
in which I have been engaged with the court of Vienna. The conclusions 
of the report have been unanimously approved by my Council : t have my* 
seif adopted them. They are conformable with the wish which the National 
Assembly had several times expressed, and with the sentiments commoni- 
cated to me by a great number of Citizens in different parts of the kingdom : 
all would rather have war than see the dignity of the French people any 
longer insulted, and the national security threatened. 

<■ Having preriously, as it was my duty, employed all possible means to 
maintain peace, I now come, agreeabiy to the terms of the Constitution, to 
propose to the National Assembly war against the King of Hungary and 
Bohemia.'* 

This proposal was most warmly received : shout^ of " Vive h RoxV^ re- 
Bounded on all sides. The Assembly answered that it would deliberate, and 
that the King should be apprized by a message of the result of the deli1)erE- 
tion. A most stonny discussion immediately commenced, and continued 
tili the night was far advaneed. The reasons already ^ven pro and con 
were here repeated ; the decree was at length passed, and war resolvcd upon 
by a great majority. 

" Considering,*' said the Assembly, " that the court of Vienna, in con- 

yoar months of reit: Ihere are circamstanoes onder which it may be of the utmoit ifl>' 
portanee to be able to find it at the veiy moment when it ie wanted/'— Jtfbdbme Camfon, 
tome ii., p. 232. 

• "I was prewint at the sitting in which Lonis was fbreed to a mearare which was oec««" 
nrily painful tt> him tor many reaaons. Hie featnies were not ezpremve of hie tboaghts, 
but it was not from diasimulation that he concealed them ; a mixture of reaignatioa ani 
dignity repreeaed m him evory outward sign of his aentimenta On entering the Assembly, 
lie looked to the right and leÖ, with that kind of vacant carioaity which is not unnsual with 
persons who are so shortsighted that their eyes seem to be of no ose to them. He proposed 
wir in the eame tone of voice aa he might have uaed in requiring the nioat indtflerent deciM 
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tempt of treaties, has not ceased to grant open protection to French rebels ; 
that it has provoked and formed a concert with several powers of Europe 
against the independcnce and the safety of the French nation ; 

" That Francis L, King of Hungary and Bohemia,* Bas by bis notes of 
the ISthof March and the 7th of April last, refused to renounce this con- 
cert ^ * 

** That, notwithstanding the proposal made to him by the note of the llth 
of March, 1792, to reduce the troops upon the frontiers, on both sides, to 
the peace establishment, he has continued and augmented bis hostile prepa- 
rations ; 

** That he has formally attacked the sovereignty of the French nation, by 
declaring bis determination to support the pretensions of the German princes 
holding possessions in France, to whom the French nation has not ceased 
to ofTer indemnities ; 

" That he has sought to divide the French Citizens and to arm them, one 
against the other, by offering to support the malcontents in concert with the 
other powers ; 

** Considering, lastly, that (he refusal to answer the last despatches of the 
King of the French leaves no hope of obtaining an amicable redress of these 
Tarious grievances by means of an amicable negotiation, and is equivalent to 
a declaration of war, the Assembly declares that it is compelled, &c., &cJ** 

It must be admitted that this cruel war, which for so long a period afHicted 
Eorope, was not provoked by France but by the foreign powers. France, 
in declaring it, did no more than recognise by a decree the State in which 
she had been placed. Condorcet was directed to draw up an exposition 
of the motives of the nation. History ought to preserve this paper, an 
admirable model of reasoning and moderation.t 

* Francis I. was not yet elected «nperor. 

f Exposition of the Motives iiAieh determined the National Aeaembfy to deartet on thä 

formal pTopoecd ofthe King, that there ia rtaeon to deelare war agänst the King of 

Hungary and Bohemia. fiy M. Condoroet 

(8ttting of April 20, 1792.) 

Forced by the moit imperatiTe necesrity to consent to war, the National Aaaembly is well 
aware that it shall be aecused of having wUfuIly accelerated or provoked iL 

It knows that the insidioos condnct of the coort of Vienna has had no odier object than to 
give a shadow of plausilMlity to this imputation, which is needed by the foreign powers to 
conoeal from their people the real motives of the unjust attack prepared against France : i« 
knows that this reproach will be repeated by the domestio enemies of our Constitution and 
our laws, in the criminsl hope of robbing the representativet of the nation of the good-will 
ofthe public. 

A simple exposition of their oonduct is their only reply, and they address it with eqoal 
eonfidenc« to foreigners and to Frenchmen, since Natnre has placed the sentiments of the 
same justice in the hearts of all mankind. 

Fach nation has alone the power of giving laws to itself, and the inalienable right of chang* 
ing them. This right eitber belongs to none, or it belongs to all in perfect equality : to 
attack it ii^ one is to dedare that it is not recognised in any other ; to attempt to wreat it by 
force from a foreign nation is prociaiming that a peraon respects it only in uiat of which he 
is a Citizen or the chief ; it is betraying his coantiy ; it is prociaiming' himsolf an enemy of 
the human race. The French nation could not but conoeive that truths so simple would be 
feit by all princes, and that, in the eighteenth Century, no one would dare to oppose to them 
the old maximsof tyranny: its hope has been disappointed ; a leag^e has been fomMd 
against its independence, and it has had no other choice left but to enli^hten its enemiw 
respecting the jastice of its cause, or to oppose to them the foroe of arms. 

Infornwd of this threatening league, but anzious to preserve peace, the National Assembly 
at first inquiied what was the object of this concert bdtween powers which had so long been 
nvaky and it receited Ibr answer that its motive was the maintenanfwt ofthe general tranqnil« 
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The war oecaaioned general J07. The patriots beheld in it the end df 
those apprehensions which they feit on account of the emigratioii and the 

Hty, the MfeCy and bonoar of crownt, the fwr of witaflsiing the ncxunace of tbi omli 
which Bome of the epochg of the French SeTolution have presented. 

But how Bhoald France threaten the general tranquilli^, sinoe ehe haa taken the lalenn 
reaolution not to attempt anj conqueit, not to attack the liberty of any oation ; sinoe, miakt 
«hat long and aangutnary atniggle whieh haa ariien in the torritory of the Lioge, in th« 
NetherlaDdü, betwean the goyernment and the dtiaena, it haa maintamed the atricteit dri> 
tralitv 1 

It IS trae that the French nation haa loudlj declared that the aovereigntj bdongi exdor 
üwelj to the people, which, limited in the exerctae of itf aupreme will by the rights of p» 
terity, cannot delegate irrerocable power; it ia troe that it haa kmdlj acknowledged thtt m 
niage, no ezpreH law, no conaent, no oonvantion, can sobject a aoeiety of men to an aotbaiity 
which they would not hare the right of rosuming : bot what idea woold prinoes form of tbt 
legitimacy of their power, or of the justice with which they exerciae it» if they wo« 10 
consider the eniiaciation <^ theae mayima aa an .enterpriae agaioat the tranquiiUty of tfan 
döminions 1 

Will they allege that tbta tranquillity migfat be diataibed bj the writinga, by tfae apeecho, 
of a few Frenchmen ! Thia, then, wonld be reqniring, by main foroe, a law agaiiMt tbe 
liberty of the prsM ; it would be dedaring war againat the piogreaa of leason ; and when it ii 
known that the French nation haa erery where been inaolted wtth impunitf, that the presM 
of tbe neighbouring countries have nerer ceaaed inundating our departments with worki 
designed to stir op treason, to excite rebellion : when it is recollectod what marks of patnxnge 
and intereit have been lavished on the autbora, ¥nll any one beliere that a sinoere Ion of 
peaee, and not hatred of liberty, haa dicUted theae hypocritical reproacbea! 

Mnch haa been aaid of attempta made by the French to lonse the neigUboaring natiimi 
tp break their ftttera, to claim their rights^ But the very nunisten who h^ve repeatod theae 
imputationa, without daring to adduoe a single fact in aopport of them, well knew ho« 
chimerical they were ; and had even these attempta been real, the powera whid^ have allowcd 
assemblagea of our emigrants, which have giTen them asaistance, which baye recelred tbeir 
ambaasadora, which baTe pul)|icly admitted them into their confeiencea, which are not 
asbamed to incite Frenchmen to dvil war, woold have retained no right of oomplaimng; 
otherwise it must be admitted that it ia allowable to extewl alavery, and eiiminal to propa- 
gate liberty; that every thing ia lawful against nations; that kinga alone posseas geoDioe 
righta. Never woold tbe pride of the throne have möre aodadoosly inaolted the niajesty of 
nationa ! 

The Franch people, at liberty (0 fix die form of ita oonatitotion, ooold not, by making a« 
qf this power, endanger the aafety or the honoor of fordgn crowna. Would theo, the cfai(6 
of other countriea claas among their prerogativea the light of obliging the French nation to 
confer on the head of its govemment » power equal to Uiat which they themadvea eieraae 
in their dominiona? Would they, becanse they have aubjects, forbid the exiateoceelsewhen 
of freemen? Can they help peroeiving that, m permitting every thing for what they term 
the safety of crowna, they dedare legitimate wbaterer a nation can undertake in &yoarof 
the liberty of other national 

If acta of violence, if crimes, have aecompanied aome of Qie epochä of the French BeTola- 
tion, to the depoaitories of the nationd will done bdonged the power of puniahing or bmy- 
ing them in obUvion: every Citizen, every magistrate, be bia title what it may, ought not to 
demand joatioe but of the lawa of bia coontry— ought not to expect it but fi»m tBem. 
• Foreign poweis, ao long aa their aubjecta have not auflered from theae eventa, cannot bave t 
just motive either for coropldning of them, or for taking hoatile measurea to paevent tbeit 
racurreoce. Kindred, pemond dtiancea between kings, are notbing to the nations : whelhsr 
enslaved or free, common interesta unite them : Natura has placed their happineas in peace, 
in the mutud dds of a kindly fratemity ; she would be indignant if one would dare to pat 
in the eame balance the fate of twenty millions of men and the aSectiona or the piide of e 
few indlviduals. Are we then dooined still to behold the volnntary aervitode of oatiooi 
encircling the alters of the fdse goda of the earth with human victime 1 

Thus these dleged motivea of a league agdnst France were but a fiwh outrage againä 
her iodependence. She had a right to requtre a renunciation of the injuriooa praparatioii^ 
and to oonaider a refusd aa an act of hostility : aoch have been the prindplea that b«ve 
guided the conductof the Nationd Aasembly. It haa continued to denre peace; butit 
cnuld not help preferring war to a patience dangeroos for liberty ; it oould not heip po" 
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wayering conduct of the King. The moderates, alarmed by divisions, 
hoped that the common danger would put an end to them, and thatüie fieldt 

ceiving that cbanget in the Constitution, that violation of the eqnality which ii the beda of 
it, were the sole aim of the enemies of France ; that they withed to panish her fot haTing 
recognised in their füll extent the rights common to all mankind ; and then it took that oath^ 
repeated by all Frenchmen, to perish rather than saffer the slightest attack eiüier upon Üie 
Kberty ef thi citiienB, or opon the soveretgnty of the people; or, above all, upon that 
^uality withottt which there existe for todeties neither justice nor happiness. 

Wouid they reproach the French with not having sufficiently lespecled the rights ofother 
nations, in offering only pecuniary indemnities either to the Gennan piinces holding pos- 
sessions in Alsace, or to the Pope ? 

Treatiee had acknowledged the sorereignty of France over Alssoe, and it had been 
peaceably exereised there ibr upwards of a Century. The rights which these treaties had 
leserved were bot prinleges; the meaning of this reaenre therefore was, that the possesson 
of fiefii in Alsaoe diould retain them, with their old prerogatives, so long as the general law« 
of France admitted^f the difieient ibrms of leudalism ; that reser?e signified also that, if the 
feudal prerogatives were invoWed in one general ruin, the nation ought to indemnify the 
posaesaors for the real advantages rssolting from it: ibr this is all that the right of property 
can demand, when it happens to be in oppositbn to the law, in oontrsdiction to the public 
interest The Citizens of Alsace are Frenchmen, and the nation cannot without disgraoe and 
without injusttoe sufibr them to be depri^ed of the amallest portion of the rights common to 
all those whom this name ought alike to protect Shell it be uiged that, in order to indem- 
nify Ihese princes, we can relinquish to them a portion of our territory ? No: a generous 
and fr^ nation does not seil men ; it does not doom to slavery ; it does not gi^ up to mae- 
tera, those whom it has onoe admittsd to share its liberty. 

The citiiens of the Comtats had a rig^t to give themselTes a Constitution ; they might haire 
declared themselves independent; they preferred being Frenchmen, and after adopting, 
France will not forseke them. Had she refused to acoede to their desire, their country is 
encompassed by her territory, and she eould not have permitted their oppressors to passthrough 
a Und of liberty in order to punish men for having dared to make themsebes independent 
and to resume their rights. What the Pope possMsed in this countiy wss the salary of the 
fnnctions of the govemment; the people, in taking from him these functions, hsTe exereised 
a power which long serritode had suspendod, but of which it oould not deprive them ; and 
the indenmity ofieied by France wss not eren required by justice. 

Thus it is again violations of the right of natura that they dare to demand in the name of 
the Pope and the poesessoiaof fiefs in Alsace! It is again for the pretensions of a few 
individuals that they would spill the blood of nations ! And if the ministem of the house of 
Anstria had resoWed to'dedare war against reason in the name of prejudices, against nations 
in the name of kings, they could not have held any other language. 

It has been asserted tha^ the tow of the French people for Üie maintenance of its equality 
and its independenoe was the tow of a fäction. But the French nation hss a Constitution; 
that Constitution has been recognised, adopted by the generality of the Citizens; it cannot be 
changed but by the desire of the people, and acoording to the forma which it has itself pre- 
acribed : whilst it subsists the poweni established by it ha^ alone the right ofmanifesting the 
national will, and it is by them that this will has been declarsd to the foreign poweia. It 
wss the King who, on the application of the National Assembly, and exercising the functions 
which the Constitution confers on him, complamed of Uie protection granted to the emigrants, 
aod insisted to no purpose that it should be withdrawn ; it was he who soHcited ezplana- 
tions ooncerning the league formed against France ; it was he who required t)ut this league 
should be diisolTed ; and assuredly we have a right to be surprised to hear the solemn wish 
of the people, poblidy expressed by its lawful repiesentatives, prodaimed as the ciy of a few 
foctioua men. What title equally respectable could then thoee kings invoke, who foroe 
misled nations to fight against the interevts of their own liberty, and to take arms against 
rights which are also their own, to stifle beneath the ruins of the French Constitution the 
germs of their own felidty and the general hopes of mankind l 

And, besides, .what sort of a faiction is it that could be aocused of having conspirra m& 
universal liberty of mankind 1 It is then the entire human race that «nsUved mioisteia dare 
to brand with this odious name. 

Bat, say they, the King of the French is not free. What! Is to be dependent on ih« 
laws of one*8 country not to be free. The liberty of thwarting them, of wilhdrawing oneself 
£rom them, of opposing to them a foreign foree, would not be a righ^ but a crime. 

YOL« X.«4l X 
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of batde would absoii» all the turbulent spirits generated by the Revolation. 
Some Feuillans alone, glad to find faults in Üie Assembly, reproached it 
with having violated the* conatitution, according to which, France ou^t 
never 19 be in a State of aggression. It is but too evident that here France 
was not the assailant. Thus, war was the general wish of all excepung 
the King and a few discontented persona. 

Lafayette prepared to serve his country bravely in this new trareer. It 
was he who was more partieularly charged with Uie execution of the plaa 
conceired by Dumouriez and apparenüy ordered by Degraves. Dumouriez 
had justly flattered himself, and given all the patriots reason to hope, 
that Üie invasion of the Netherlands would be an easy task. That counUy, 
recently agitated by a revolution, which Austria had suppressed, migfat 
naturaliy be ezpected to be disposed to rise on the first appearanoe of the 

Tboi, in rejeeting tll thcae instdioot propoffitiont, in despiiing theie indeoent dedamati ma, 
lStk9 National Anembly had shown ttself, in all the foretgn relationa, eqaallj finendl/ to 
peaee, and jealooa of the liborty of the people ; thos the oontinuance of a hoatile tolerance 
for the emigranti, the open violaftion of the promiaeo to diipene their anemblagei, tha 
refasal to renounee a line evidently oOenaiTe» the injorioua motivea of thia refbsal, which 
indicated a desire to deitroy the French conatitution, were auffictent to aathorize hoatilitiei, 
which woald nerer have been any other than acta of lawfbl defence ; for it b not attackiog, 
not to give oor enemy time to exhanst our resoarcea in long pieparatbna, to spread all hli 
anarea, to collect aH his Ibree^ to atrengthen hia firat alUanoea, to aeek freih ones, to fonn 
connexiona in the midct of «a, to moltiply plota and conspiracies in oor provmoee. Doei be 
deserre the name of aggraaMr, who, when threatened, provoked, by an nnjuat and perfidiooi 
foe, deprivea him of Ske adrantage of etriktng the fint biows? Thoa, ao fn from aeeking 
war, the National AaMoibly haa done every thing to prevent it In demanding nev 
ezplanationa respeeting intentiona which could liot be doabUiil, it haa ahown that it renounocd 
with pain the hope of a retam to jastice, and that, if the pride of kinga ia prodigal of tbe 
blood of their auhjecta, the humanity of the repreienUtivea of a free nation ia aparing evea 
of the blood of ita enemiea. Inaenaible to all provocationa, to aU inaalta, to the contempt 
of old engagementa, to Tiotationa of new promiaea, to the ahamefa! diasimulatton of the ploU 
hatched againat France, to that perfidiooa condeacennon under which were disgoiaed tha 
aaccoara, Uie emcouragemeata, la^iahed on the French who have betrayed their eoantry, it 
would atili have aecepted peaoe, if that which waa ofTered had been compatible with the 
maintenanee of the conatitation, with the independence of the national aoTeretgnty, with \bk 
aafetyoftheatate. 

But the vdl which eoneealed the intentiona of our enemy ia at length tom. Citixeo^ 
which of yoa could, in hdt, aobacribe to theae ignominiona propoaala ! Feudal aerritode, 
and an hunuliating inequality, bankruptcy, and tazea which you alone would pay, tithea and 
the inquiaition, yonr poaaeaaions bought upon the public &ith^ reetored to their former 
naurpen, thebcasts of we chaae re-eatabliahed in the rigfat of ravaging your ftelda, yonr blood 
profoaely apilt for the ambitioua projecta of a hoatile honae, — aud^ are the eonditiona of tha 
treaty between the King of Hungaiy and peifidioua Frenchmen! 

Such ia the peaoe which ia ofifered to you ! No; never will yoa aooept it. The oowirda 
are at Coblentz, and France no longer harbouia in her boaom any but men worthj of 
Uberty. 

He prodaima in hia own name, in the name of hia alliea, the plan of leqmring of tha 
French nation the relinquiahment of ita righta ; he declarea that he ahall demand of it aacri- 
ficea which nothing but the fear of deatniction could wring from it Let him; but nerer 
will it aubmit to them. Thia inaulting pride, ao fiir from intimidating it, will only rouae ita 
eonrage. It takea time to diadpline the alavea of deapotiam, but every man ia a aoldier when 
he combata tyranny ; money will atart forth from iu dark retreaU at the cry of the country 
in danger; thoae ambitioua wretchea, thoae alavea of comiption and intrigue, thuae baia 
calumniatora of the people, from wbom our Ibea dared promiae themaelvea ignominioot 
aoocoura, wiü loae the aupport of the blind or pusülanimona citizena wbom they had deluded 
by their hypocritical declamationa; and the Franch empiie, througfaout iU wide extent. wiü 
diaplay to our enemiea but one univeraal detennination to oonquer or utterily peiiah wilh tbi 
fonaütution and the lawa. '^ 
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French, and then vrovld be fttlfiUed the waming of the Assembly to die 
sovereigns — ** If you send us war, we will send you back liberty." It was, 
moreover, the execntion of the plan conceived by Dumouriez, which con- 
eisted in extending the French territory to its natural frontiers. 

Rochambeau commanded the army close to the scene of action, but he 
could not be charged with this Operation on accoüht of bis peevish and dis* 
contented disposition, and more especially because he was less.fitted than 
Lafayette for an Invasion half military, half populär. It was wished that 
Lafayette might have the general command, but Dumouriez refused to com* 
ply, no doubt from ill-will. He alleged, as a reason, that it was impossible, 
in the presence of a marshal, to give the chief command of that expedition 
to a mere general. He said, moreover, and this reason was not quite so 
bad, that Lafayette was suspected by the Jacobins and by the Assembly. It 
is certain that, young, active, the only one of all the generals who was be* 
lored by his army, Lafayette was a terror to overheated imaginations, and 
fumished occasion, by his influence, to the calumnies of the malignant. Be 
this as it may, he cheerfully ofiered to execute the plan of the ministry, at 
onee diplomatic and military : he demanded fifty thousand roen, with whom 
he proposed to push forward by Namur and the Meuse to Liege, the posses* 
sion of which would make him master of the Netherlands. 

This plan was judicious, and it was approved by Dumouriez. War had 
been declared only a few days, Austria had not time to cover her posses- 
sions in the Netherlands, and success appeared certain. Accordingly, La- 
fayette was ordered at first to adyance with ten thousand men from Givet to 
NamoT, and from Namur to Liege or Brüssels. He was to be followed 
immediately by his whole army. While he was executing this movement, 
Lieutcnant-general Biron was to set out from Valenciennes with ten thou- 
sand men, and to march upon Mons. Another ofiicer had Orders to proceed 
to Toumay, and to take possession of it immediately. These movements, 
conducted by officers of Rochambeau*s, were intended to support and mask 
the real attack committed to Lafayette. 

The Orders given to this effect were to be executed between the 20th of 
April and the 2d of May. Biron commenced his march, left Valenciennes, 
made himself master of Quievrain, and found a few hostile detachments 
near Mons. AU at once, two regiments of drs^ons, though not in presence 
of the enemy, cried out, " We are betrayed !' betook themselves to flight, 
and were followed by the whole army. In vain the officere strove to stop 
the fugitives ; Üiey threatened to shoot diem, and continued their flight. 
The camp was given up, and all the military effects feil into the hands of the 
ImperialistB. 

While this event was occurring at Mons, Theobald Dillon left Lille, ac- 
cording to a preconcerted plan, with two thousand infantry and a thousand 
horse. In the very same nour that Biron's disaster happened, the cavaliy» 
at the sight of some Austrian troops, gave way, cryihg out that it was be- 
trayed. It hurried the infantry along with it, and again the whole of the 
baggage was abandoned to the enemy. Theobald DiUon and an ofiicer of 
e&gineers, named Berthois, were murdered by the soldiers and the populace 
of Lille, who insisted that they were traitors. 

Meanwhile Lafayettd« apprized too late of these circnmstances, had pro 
ceeded from Metz to Givet, after encountering extreme düficulties, and by 
roads that were scaroely passable. Nothing bat the ardour of his troops 
enabled him to perfonn, in so short a time, me considerable distanee whieh 
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he had traveraed. There, leaming the disaatera of Bochambeau'a officen, 
he thou^ht it right to halt. 

This intelligence produced a general agitation. It was natural to auppose 
diat these two events had been concerted, judgingfrom their coincidenceand 
their simultaneous occurrence. Al| the parties accased one another. Tlie 
Jacobins and the furious patnota insisted that there was a design to betraf 
the cause pf liberty. Damouriez, not aceusing Lafayette, but snapectiiij; 
the Feuillans, conceived that there had been a scheme to thwart hia plan, in 
Order to make him unpopulär. Lafayette complained, but leaa bitteriy tkan 
his party, that he had been directed too late to commence his march, and 
that he had not been fu^iished with all the means necessary for aecom^b- 
ing it. The Feuillans, moreover, reported that .Dumouriez had designed 
to ruin Rochambeau and Lafayette by chalking out a plan for them, vithoot 
giving them the means of executing it. ~ Such an Intention was not to be 
supposed; for Dumouriez, in steppinf beyond the duty of minister for 
foreign affairs in order to form a plan of campaign, incurred a grievous risk 
in case of its failure. Besides, the prqject of ffaining Belgium for France 
and liberty formed part of a plan which he had long meditated ; how thea 
could it be imaginea that he wished to make it miscarry ? It was evident 
tliat in this case neither the minister nor the generals could be insincere, 
because they were all interested in succeeding. But parties always put per- 
sons in the place of circumstances, that they may throw upon some one tho 
blame of the disasters which befal them. 

Degraves, alarmed at the tumult excited by the recent military events, 
determined to resign an office which had long been too arduous for him, and 
Dumouriez was wrong in not undertaking it. Louis XVI., still under the 
sway of tlie Gironde, gave that department to Servan, an old soldier, known 
for his patfiotic opinions.* This choice gave increased strength to the 
Gironde, which found itself almost in a majority in the Council, haviiiff 
Servan, Clavi&res, and Roland, at its disposal. From that moment, discord 
began to prevail among the ministers. The Gironde daily became moie 
distrustful, and consequently more urgent for demonstraljons of sincerity on 
tlie part of Louis XVI. Dumouriez, wha was but litüe guided by opinions, 
and who was touched by the confidence of the King, always took his part. 
Lacoste, who was strongly attached to the prince, did the same. Duranthoa 
was neuter, and had no preference but for the weakest parties. Servan, 
Ciavi^res, and Roland, were inflexible. Filled with the fears of their friends, 
they daily showed thems'elves more impracücable and inexorable at the 
Council. 

Another circumstance completed the rupture between Dumouriez and the 
pnncipal members of the Gironde. Dumouriez, on accepting the mimstry 
for foreign affairs, had demanded sü millions for secret Services, and insisted 
that he should not be called upon to account for the expenditure of that sum. 
The Feuillans had opposed this, but, through the influence of the Gironde, 
his demand proved triumphant, and the six millions were granted. Petion 
had applied for funds for the police of Paris ; Dumouriez had allowed him 
tliirty Üiousand francs per month ; but, ceasing to be a Girondin, he permlt- 
jp.d only one payment to be made. On the otiier hand, it was leamt or sos- 
pected that he had just spent one hundred thousand fnmcs upon his pleasuies 

• «Servan was born at Romano in 1741, «od died at Paria in 1808. *Hewa>,'<^ 
Madame Roland, *an honeat man in the fnlleat aignifieatkm of the teim; an aoDghtflin 
Patriot, a brmve aoldier, and an actav« miniater; he atood in need of nothing bfai^wantf^ 
Imagination, and « more flexible mind.' "^^Sdftfs Life of Napqkon* E. 
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Roland, around wham rallied tfae Gironde, was, with all his friends, highlr 
indignant at this circumstance. The ministers dined with one aiiother by 
toms, for the purpose of conversing on public afiairs. When they met at the 
honse of Roland, it was in the presence of his wife and all his friends ; and 
we may say that the Council was then held by the Gironde itself. It was at 
such a meeting that remonstrances were made to Dumouriez on the nature 
of his secret expenses. At first he replied with ffaiety and good humour, 
afterwards lost his temper, and quarrelled decidedly with Roland and the 
Girondins. He ceased to attend at these accustomed parties, and alleged as 
his reason that he would not talk of public afiairs either before a woman or 
before Roland's friends. He nevertheless went occasionally to Roland's, 
but either said very little, or nothing at all, conceming business. Another 
discussion widened still further the breach between him and the Girondins. 
Gnadet, the most petulant of his party, read a letter, proposing that the mi- 
nisters should induce the Kiiig to choose for his spiritual director a priest 
who had taken tKe oath. Dumouriez maintained that the ministers could 
not interfere in the religious exercises of the King. He was supported, it 
is tme, by Vergniaud and Gensonn^ ; but the quarrel was not the less vio- 
lent, and a rupture became inevitable. 

The newspapers commenced the attack upon Dumouriez. The Feuillans, 
who were already leagued against him, then found themselves aided by the 
Jacobins and the Girondins. Dumouriez, assailed on all sides, firmly con« 
fronted the storm, and caused severe measures to be taken against some of 
the joumalists. 

A decree of accusation had already been directed against Marat, author 
of the w^mt du Peuple; an atrociotis work, in which he openly advocated 
murder, and heaped the most audacious insults on the royal family, and on 
all who were objects of suspicion to his frenzied imagination. To coun- 
terbalance the enect of this measure, a decree of accusation was obtained 
against Royou, who was the author of the Ami du Hot, and who inveighed 
against the republicans with the same violence that Marat displayed against 
the royalists. 

For a long time past a great deal had been said conceming an Austrian 
committee. The patriots talked of it in the city, as the Orleans faction was 
talked of at conrt. To this committee a secret and mischievous infiuence 
was attributed, which was exercised through the medium of the Queen. If 
anything resembling an Austrian committee had existed in the time of the 
Constituent Assembly, there was notliing of the kind under the Legislative. 
At the former period an illustrious personage, who held an appointment in 
the Netherlands, communicated to the Queen, in the name of her family, 
some very prudent advice, which was still more prudently commented upon 
by the French intermediate agent. But under the Legislative Assembly 
thede private Communications had ceased ; the Queen's family had continued 
its correspondence with her, but never omitted to recommend patience and 
resignation to her. It is true that Bertrand de MoUeville and Montmorin 
still paid Visits to the palace after their removal from the rainLstry. It was 
against them that all suspicions were directed, and they were, in fact, the 
agents of all the secret commissions. They were publicly accused by 
Carra, the Journalist. Deteimined to prosecute him as a calumniatoi, they 
summoned him to produce documents in support of his denuneiation. The 

i'oumalist backed himself by three deputies, and named Chabot, Merlin, and 
Uzire, as the authors of the particulars which he had published. Lariviere, 
justice of the peace, who was devoted to the cause of the King, prosecuted 

x2 
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thifl affair with gretit courage» and had the boldness to issae, a amnmons 
against the three above-mentioned deputies. The Assembly, ixuUgnant at this 
attack on the inviolability of its members, replied to the justice of peace hj 
a decree of accusation, and sent the unfortunate Lariviire to Orleans.* 

This unlucky attempt aerved only to increase the general agitation, aad 
the hatred which prevaaled against the court. The Gironde no longer coa- 
sidered itself as guiding Louis XYL, since Dumouriez had established his 
influence over him, and it had resumed its part of violent Opposition. 

The new constitutional ^ard of the King had been reoently formd. 
Agreeably to the law, the civil establishment ought also to have been com- 
posed ; but the nobility would not enter into it, that they niight not leoog- 
nise the Constitution by fiUing posts which it had created. On the otfaer 
hand, there was a determination not to compose it of new men, and it was 
abandoned« <' How will you, madam,'* wrote Bamave to the Queen, " con- 
tinue to raise the least doubt in those people conceminff your sentimenti! 
When they decree you a military and a civil establishment, like youoc 
Achilles among the daughters of Lycomedes, you eagerly grasp the sworo 
and put away mere ornainents."t The ministem, and Bertrand himself, 
remonstrated on their part to the same purpose as Bamave, but they coold 
not carry their point, and the composition of the civil establishment was 
abandoned. 

The military establishment, formed agreeably to a plan proposed by De- 
lessart, had been composed, one-third of troops of the line, and two-thirds 
of young Citizens selected from the national guards. This composition 
could not but appear satisfactory. But the ofiicers and the soldiers pf the line 
liad been chosen in such a manner as to alarm the patriots. Combined 
against the young men taken from the national guards, they had rendered 
the Situation of the latter so disagreeable, that most of them had been obliged 
to retire. The vacancies had soon been filled up by tnisty men ; the num- 
ber of this guard had been singularly increased ; and, instead of eighteen 
hundred men, fixed by the law, the number had been swelled, it ia said, to 
nearly six thousand. Dumouriez had apprized the King of this circom- 
stance, and he always replied that the old Duke de Brissac, who commanded 
these troops, could not be regarded as a conspirator. 

Meanwhile, the conduct of the new guard at th^e palace and at other plaoes 

* <* For Beyeral days put the joumalistB had been endeavouring to raiie the poople bf 
violent declamationa about ploto aaaerted to be canied on by an Auatrian oommittee. On 
the Sanday before, two oralois had been taken np in the Palaia Royal for haiangaing again^ 
thu committee, and, on exami^ation, they were fotind to cAiry the maiks of the wbip and 
branding iron on their ■houlden : patente of their aiaociation with the Jaoobin dab wart 
foand at the aame time in their pockeiB. Poeeessed of the above Acts, I went to oonfer with 
M. de Montmorin, when I was informed that Carra had the day before denoonoed the Au^ 
trian committee in the Jacobin clab ; and that both Montmorin and myaelf were potnted out 
aa its principal Diembere. On leaming thia, I canied my complaint before Lariviere,/eige d( 
paix-^an intelligent, weU-diapoaed man — ^who oidered the caae to be bfoogfat bem bio» 
and witneaaea to be heard, afler which he inaed a decree that Carra. ahoiild appear befcif 
him. He pieaented himielf according^, and declared in hia own defence that he had beea 
authorized by Merlin, Bazire, and Chabot, membera of the committee of pablio aafety, to 
bring forward the accuaation againat Meaara. de Montmorin and Bertrand. In oonaeqaaoM 
of thia, we jointly gave in our accuaation againat theae three membera, who were arreated hf 
Order of Lariviere, a prooeeding which diew down on him the wrath of the AaaeraUy; ib* 
afiair waa then aifted to the boitom, and, from that tiroe forwaxd, do joumaliat or modo» 
maker ventured to mention the Austrian committee.**— jkfemoirs of Beriründ de IM^ 
riüe. E, '' 

' f M^moirea de Madame Campan, tome iL, p. 154. 
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vfza such, that suspicions were expressed in all quarte», and the clubs took 
up the BubjecU At the same period, twelve Swiss hoisted the white cockade 
at Nenilly ; a considerable qnantity of paper was bumed at Sevres,* and 
these proceedings gave rise to serious suspicions. The alarm then became 
general ; the Assembly dedared itself pennanent» as though it was still the 
time when thirty thousand men threatened Paris. It is tnie, however, that 
the disturbances were general ; ii.«t the nonjuring priests were exciting the 
people in the southem provinces, and abusing the secrecy of confes^ion to 
kindle fanaücism ; that the concert of the powers was manifest ; that Prus* 
eia was on the point of joining Austria; that the foreign armies became 
threatening, and that the recent disasters of Lille and Mona was the general 
topic of conversation. It is, moreover, true that the power of the people 
excite^ little confidence, that it is never believed tiU it has been exercisedf 
and üiat an irrj^gular multitude, how numerous soever it may be, cannot 
counterbalance the force of six thousand men, armed and disciplined. 

The Assembly therefore lost no time in deolaring itself permanent, and ii 
caused an accurate report to be drawn up respecting the composition of the 
King*s military establishment, and the number, choice, and conduct ofthose 
Mrho composed it. After deciding that the Constitution had been violated, it 

* Madame Campan ezplains ib the foUowing maxmer the Ncret of the paper banied «t 

** the beg^ning of 1792, a very wortbj priest requested a private interview with ne. 
He 1 Mined me &at the anival of the manoscript of a new übel bj Madame Lamofte had 
oomo j> hia'knoviedge ; that in the penons wbo had oome from London to get it printed 
st Paria he peiceived no other incentiva but gain, and that they were ready to give up the 
manuacript to him for a thousand louis, if he could find some fnend of the Queen dispoeed 
to make that sacrifice to her tranquillity ; that he had thought of me, and that« if her ma- 
jesty would give him the twenty-four thousand francs, he would deliver the manuscript to 
me on nceiving them. 

" I oommnnicated this propeeal to the Queen, who rijected it, and oidered me to reply 
tfaaty at the time when it was possible to punish the publiiherB of theae Übels, she had deemed 
them so atrocious and so tmprobable, that she had disdained the meana of prevenüng their 
circolation ; that, if she were to be weak and imprudent enough to buy a smgle one, the 
«ctive espbnage of the Jacobins would be likely to discover it ; tiiat this Übel, though booght 
np, would still be printed, and would prove infinitely more mischievous when they should 
aeqaaint the pnblie with the means which she had employed t^ suppress it. 

** Baron d'Aubier, gentleman in waiting on the King, and my paitioolar friend, had an 
excellent memoiy, and a dear and preciae manner for transmiiting to me the subslanoa of 
the deliberations,. debates, and decrees of the National Assembly. I went every day to tha 
Qaeen's apartments, to mnke my report on the subject to the King, whö said, on seeing me, 
* Ab ! here oomes the Calais postilion.' 

** One day, M. d'Aubier came and said to me, ' The Assembly has been mueh engaged 
with a denundatimi made by the worfcmen in the manufactoiy of Sevrea. They bronght 
and.laid npon the prasident's desk a bündle of pamphlets, saying that they were the Life of 
Marie Antoinette. The director of the manufactoiy was summoned to tfaie bar. and dedared 
that he hsd received ordere to bam these pamphlets in tha ovens employed for baking the 
poreelam.' - 

'* Whilst I was giving this aocoont to the Queen, the King blushed and hung down hia 
bead over his p]at& The Queen said, < Do you know anything of this, sir !' The King 
made no anawer. Madame Elizabeth begged him to explain* tlie meaning of this ; stiU he 
kept silehoe. I quickly withdrew. In a few mioutes, the Queen came to me, and told ma 
that it waa the King wbo, out of tendemess for her, had caused the whole edition printed 
from the manuscript which I had ofiered to her to be bought up, and that M. de Lsporte 
eoold not deirise any more secret way of anniMlating the work than to cause it to be bumt 
at 8evios among two hondred w^rkmen, of whom at leset one hondred and eighly wert 
Jaeobina. 8he told me that she i. «»noealed her Tezation from the Bing, who waa exeeed« 
ingly mortified, and that she could v say anything, aa his kindness and afliection tat bm 
had occaaiooed tlus acctdent"— ifodb CampOH, tome iL, p. 196. 
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issaed a decree for disbanding the gaaid, and another of aecosati^B ag^nst 
the Duke de Briasac, and sent both these decrees for. the royal sanctioD. 
The King was disposed at first to affix faiia veto, Dumouriez reminded him 
of the dismissal of his Ufe-guards, who had been much longer in his senioe 
than his new military household, and exhorted him to make this aeoond and 
much less difficult säcrifice. He recapitulated, besidea, the positive fanits 
eommitted by his guard, and obtained the exeoution of the decree. Bat he 
immediately insisted on its recomposition ; and the King, either retanun^ 
to his former policy of appearing to be oppressed, or relying upon this dis- 
banded guard, whose pay he secredy continued, refused to replace it, and 
was thus exposed, without protection^ to the populär fury^ 

The Qironde, despairing of the Kmg*s sincerity, followed up its attack 
with perseverance. It had already issued a new decree against the priests, 
instead of that which the King had refused to sanction. As reports of thezr 
factious conduct were continually arriving, h pronounced the sentence of 
banishment upon them. The designation of the culprits was diflicuh ; and 
as this measure, like all those of safety, rested upon suspicion, it was accord- 
ing to their notoriety that the priests were judged and banished. On the 
denunciation of twenty active Citizens, and with the approbation of the direc- 
toiy of the district, the directory of the department pronounced sentence. 
The condemned priest was obliged to leave the canton in twenty-four hours, 
the department in three days, and the kingdom in a month. If he was 
indiffent, three livres a day were granted him tili he reached the frontiers. 

liiis severe law proved the increasing irritation of the Assembly . It was 
immediately followed by another. Servan, the minister, without having 
received any Orders from the King, or Consulting his collea^ues, proposed 
that, on the approaching anniversary of the Federation of the 14th of July, 
there should be formed a camp of tweuty thousand federalists, destined to 
Protect the Assembly and the capital. It may «easily be conceived leith 
what enthusiasm this plan was haUed by the majority of the Assembly, con- 
sisting of Girondins. At this moment the power of the lat.er was at its 
height. They govemed the Assembly, where the constitutionalists and the 
republicans were in a minority, and where those who called themselves im- 
partial were, as at all times, but indifferent persons, ever more complying 
the more powerful the majority became. Moreover, they had Paris at their 
beck, through Petion, the mayor, who was whoUy devoted to them. Their 
plan was, by means of the proposed camp, without personal ambition, but 
from ambition of party end of opinion, to make themselves masters of the 
King, aad to forestall his suspicious intentions. 

No sooner was Servan's proposal known, than Dumouriez asked him, in 
füll Council, and with the strongest emphasis, in what character he had made 
such a proposition. He replied, that it was in the character of a private 
individual. "In thatcase,*' replied Dumouriez, "you should not put afler 
the name of Servan the title of minister at war." The dispute became so 
wann, that, but for the King's presence, blood would probably have been 
spilt in the Council. Servan offered -to withdraw his motion ; but this would 
have been useless, as the Assembly had taken it up ; and the King, instead 
of gaining anything by it, would have appeared to exercise a violence upon 
his minister. Dumouriez, therefore, opposed this ; the motion was persc^ 
Tered in, and was combated by a petition signed by eight thousand of the 
national guard, who wete offended because it seemed to be thought that their 
Service was insufficient for the protection of the Assembly. It was never- 
theless cairied, and sent to the King. Thus there were two important 
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deciees awaidng his sanction, and it was already surmised that the 
"w^ould refuse his adhesion to them. In this case, Üie Assembly was prepa 
to pas8 a definitive resolution against him. 

Dumonriez maintained, ^n fml Council, that this measure would be fatal to 

tHe throne, but still more so to the Girondins, because the new army would 

be formed under the influence of the most violent Jacobins. He neverthe- 

less added that it ought to be adopted by the King, because, if he refused to 

convoke twenty thousand men regularly chosen, forty thousand would spon- 

taneously rise and make themselves masters of the capital. Dumonriez, 

moreover, declared that he had an expedient for annulling this measure, and 

w^hich he would communicate at the fitting time. In like manner, he insisted 

that the decree respecting the banishment of the priests ought to be sano- 

tioned, because they were culpable, and besides, exile would withdraw them 

from the fury of their enemies. Still Louis XVI. hesitated, and replied that 

he would consider farther of it. At the same Council, Roland insisted on 

Teading, in the King's presence, a letter which he had already addressed to 

him, and which it was consequently superfluous to communicate to him a 

second time vivd voce, This letter had been determined upon at the insti- 

gation of Madame Roland, and it was her composition. It had been pre- 

viotisly proposed that one should be written in the name of all the ministers. 

They had refused; but Madame Roland continued to urge the point upon her 

husband, tili he resolved to take the Step in his own name. To no purpose 

did Duranthon, who was weak but discreet, object with reason that the tone 

of his letter, so far from persuading the King, would only sour him against 

his ministers, who possessed the public coi^dence, and that a fatal rupture 

between the throne and the populär party would be the resultof it. Roland 

persisted, agreeably to the advice of hb wife and his friends. The Gironde, 

in fact, was beut on Coming to an explanation, and preferred a rupture to 

nncertainty. 

Roland, therefore, read this letter to the King, and made him listen in füll 
coancil to the harshest remonstrances. This famous letter was as follows : 
'* Sire,— -The present State of France cannot last long. It is a State of 
crisis, the violence of which has nearly attained the highest degree ; it must 
terminale in a catastrophe which cannot but interest your majesty as deeply 
as it concems the whole empire. 

" Honoared by your confidence, and placed in a post which rendeis tnith 
an imperative duty, I will venture to teil the whole truth : it is an Obligation 
which is imposed upon me by yourself. 

'' The French have given themselves a Constitution, which has made mal- 
Contents and rebels : nevertheless the majority of the naüon is determined 
to uphold that Constitution. It has swom to defend it at die price of its 
biood, and it has hailed with joy the war which presented a powerful me- 
dium for securing it. The minority, however, supported by hopes, has 
anited all its efforts to gain the advantage. Hence that intestine struggle 
against the laws, tiiat anarchy which good Citizens deplore, and of which 
the malevolent eagerly avail themselves to calumniate ihe new System, 
Hence that division everywhere diffused and every where excited, for no- 
where does indifference exist. People desire either the triumph, or a 
change, of the Constitution. They act either to maintain or to altei it I 
shall abstain from examining what it is of itself, in order to consider only 
what circumstances require ; and, expressing myself as dispassionately as 
possible, I will seek what we are authorized to expect and what it is right 
to favour. 

TOL. 1.-32 
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Your majesty possesaed great prerogatives; which you considered as pei^ 
taining to royalty. Brought up in the idea of tetaining them, you could 
not see them taken from you with pleasure. The desire of reoovering them 
was therefore as natural as regret on seeing them annihilated. These senti- 
ments, inherent in the nature of the human heart, must have entered into 
the calculation of the enemies of the Revolution ; they reckoned, therefore, 
upon a secret favour, tili circumstances should admit of a declajned pro- 
tection. This disposition could not escape the nation, nor fail to excite iti 
jealousy. 

** Your majesty has therefore been constantly under the altematiTe of 
yielding to your first habits, to your private afiections» or of makin^ sacri- 
fices dictated by philosophy, and required by necessity ; consequently of 
encouraging rebeU by alarming the nation, or of appeasing the latter by 
uniting yourself with it. Everything has its tim^, and that of uncertainty 
has at length arrived. 

^< Can your majesty at the present day ally yourself openly with those 
who pretend to reform the Constitution, or ought you generously to stiive 
without reserve to render it triumphant? Such is the real question, the 
Solution of which the present State of affairs renders inevitable. Aa fcur that 
highly metaphysical one, wbether the French are ripe for liberty, its dis- 
cussion is not to the purpose here, for it is not the point to judge what we 
shall become in a Century, but to discover what die present geneiation is 
capable of, 

** Amidst the agitations in which we have been Uving for four yeare past, 
what has happened? Privileges burdensome to the people have been 
abolished. Ideas of justice and equality have been universally . diffused. 
The opinion of the rights of the people has justified the feeling of its rights. 
The recognition of Sie latter, solemnly proclaimed, has become a sacred 
. doctrine ; the hatred, inspired for ages by feudalism, has been exasperated 
by the manifest Opposition of most of the nobles to the Constitution, which 
destroys that System. 

" During the first year of the Bevolution, the people beheld in those 
nobles, men odious for the oppressive privileges wluch they had poasessed, 
but whom they would have ceased to hate after the suppression of those 
Privileges, if the conduct of the nobility since that time had not strengthened 
every possible reason for dreading it and for combating it as an irrecon- 
cilable enemy. 

" Attachment to the Constitution has increased in the like proportion. Not 
only are the people indebted to it for manifest benefits, but they «have judged 
that it was preparing for them still greater ; since those who were acous- 
tomed to make them bear all the burdeAs were striving so powerfuUy to 
overthrow or to modify it. 

** The declaration of rights is become a political göspel, and the French 
"Constitution a religion for which the people are ready to perish. 

'' Thua zeal has sometimes proceeded so far as to take the place of the 
law ; and, when the latter was not suiHciently restrictive to lepress dis* 
iurbances, the Citizens have ventured to punish them themselves. 

<' Thus it is that the property of emigrants has been exposed to ravages 
instigated by revenge. Hence too, so many departments have deemed 
themselves constrained to pursne severe measures against the priests whom 
public opinion had proscribed, and of whom it would have made victime. 

**In this collision of interests, the sentiments of all have taken the tone 
of passion. The country is not a word which the Imagination has ddigfated 
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to embelllsh. It ia a belog to which people have made sacrifices, to which 
they are becoming daily more and more strongly attached on account of the 
anxieties which It occasions, which they have created with niighty efibrUi, 
whidi rises from amidst alarms, and which is loved as mucli ibr what it has 
cost as for what is hoped from it. All the attacks made npon it are but 
meaiis of kindling enthusiasm in its behalf. To what a height will tliis 
enthusiasm attain, at the moment when hostile forces, assembled without« 
combine with internal intrigues for the purpose of striking the most fatal 
blows! In all parts of the empire, the ferroent is extreme; it wiUburst 
fortli in a terrible manner, uuless a well-founded confideuce in the intentions 
of your majesty can at length sllay it: but tkis coufidence cannöt be 
established upon protestations ; it can no longer have anytliing but facts for 
its basis. 

** It is evident to the French nation that its Constitution can go alone, that 
the government will have all the strength that is necessary for it, the moment 
that your majesty, absolutely bent on the triumph of that constitutionr shall 
Support the legislative body with all the power of the executive, shall re- 
move all pretext for the alarm of the people, and take away all hope from 
the discontented. 

'* For example, two important decrees have beeu passed. Both essen- 
tially concem Üie public tranquillity and the welfare of the State. The delay 
in tlieir sanction excitcs distnist. If it be further prolonged, it will cause 
discoiitent ; and I am obliged to confess that, in the present efiervescencQ 
of opinions, discontent may lead to any consequences. 

**It is too late to recede, and there are no longer any means of tem- 
porizing. The Revolution is accompllshed in people*s minds. It will be 
consummated at the expense of tlieir blood, and cemented with it, if pru- 
dence does not prevent ^e calamities which it is yet possible to avoid. 

**I know that it may be imagined that everything may be efiected and 
everything represscd by extreme measures ; but when force has been em- 
ployed to overawe the Assembly, when terror has been spread throughout 
Paris, and dissension and Stupor in its environs, all France will rise with 
Indignation, and, tearing herseif in pieces amidst the horrors of a civil war, 
will develope that stem energy, which is the parent alike of virtues and of 
crimes, and is always fatal to those by whom it has been called forüi. 

*' The welfare of the State and the happiness of your majesty are inti- 
mately connected. No power is capable of separating them. Cruel pangs 
and certain calamities will environ your throne, if it is not placed by your- 
seif upon the bases of the Constitution, and strengthened by the peace 
which its maintenance must at length procure us. Thus the State of opinion, 
the course of events, motives for any particular line of policy, the interest 
of your majesty, render indispensable the Obligation of uniting yourself with 
the legislative body and responding to the wish of the nation, who make a 
necessity of that which principles present as a duty. But the sensibility 
natural to thb affectionate people is ready to find in that necessity a motive 
for gratitude. You have been cruelly deceived, sire, when you have been 
filled with aversion or distnist for a people so easily totiched. It is by being 
kept in perpetual uneasiness that you yourself have been led to a conduct 
c^culated to alarm. Let them see that you are determined to aid the pro* 
gress of that Constitution to which they have attached their felicity, and you 
will soon become the object of their thanksgiviug.* 

'* 'J^he conduct of tlie priests in many places, and the pretexts with which 
fanaticism fumished the discontented, have caused a wise law to be enacted 
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against the dbtuibers. 6e pleased, sire, to give it jooi sanction. The 
public tranquillity claims it The aafety of the priest solicits it If Üöb law 
be not put in force, the departments will be constramed to Substitute for it, 
as they do in every instance, violent meaaures, and the incensed people'wOl, 
for want of it, have recourse to outrages. 

*' The attempts of our enemies, the commotions which have broken onl 
in the capital, üie extreme uneasiness excited by the conduct of your guard, 
and which is still kept up by the testimonies of satisfaction which your ma* 
jesty has been induced to bestow upon it, in a proclamation tnily impoliüc 
ander existing circumstances, and the Situation of Paris, and its proximity 
to the frontiers, have caused the want of a camp in its vicinity to be feit 
This measure, the prudence and urgency of which have Struck all well- 
meaning persons, is still waiting only for your majesty's sanction. Why 
should delays be allowed to produce the appearance of reluctance, when 
celerity would deserve gratitude ? 

*' Already have the proceedings of the staff of the national gnard of Paris 
against this measure, awakened a suspicion that it was acting from superior 
instigation. Already are the declamations of certain furious demagogues 
raising surmises of their connexion with the parties concemed for the ovei^ 
throw of the Constitution. Already is public opinion compromising the 
intentions of your majesty. A little longer delay, and the disappointed peo- 
ple will imagine that in their King they behold \he friend and accomplice of 
the conspirators. 

" Gracious Heaven ! hast thou stricken with blindness the powers of the 
earth, and are they never to have any counsels but such as shall lead them 
to perdition ! 

'* I know that the austere language of truth is seldom relished near the 
throne. I know, too, that it is because it is scarcely ever proclaimed there 
that Revolutions are become necessary ; and above all, I know that it is my 
duty to hold such language to your majesty, not only as a Citizen subject to 
tlie laws, but as a minister honoured by your confidence, or clothed with 
functions which suppose it ; and I know nothing that can prevent me from 
performing a duty of which I am conscious. 

'* It is in the same spirit that I shall repeat my representations to your 
majesty on the Utility of executing the law which directs that there shall be 
a secretary to the Council. The mere existence of the law speaks so power- 
fully that it would seem that the execution ought to follow without delay ; 
but it is of importance to employ all the means of insuring to the delibera- 
tions the necessary gravity, discretion, and maturity ; and for the responsible 
ministers there ought to be a medium of recording tlieir opinions. Had such 
a medium existed, I should not on this occasion have addressed myself in 
writing to your majesty. 

** Life is not a consideration with the man who prizes his duties above all 
things ; but, next to the happiness of having performed them, the highest 
satisfaction he can enjoy is that of thinking that he has performed them 
faithfuUy ; which is ^ Obligation incumbent on the public man. 
"Paris, June 10, 1792, the fourth year of liberty. 

^ "(Signed) Roland." 

The Kin^ listened to this lecture with the utmost patience, and withdrew 
saying that he would coramunicate his intentions. 

Dumouriez was summoned to the palace. The King and Queen were 
togetber. " Ought we," said they, *« to endure any longer the insolence of 
these three ministers ?" — *' No," replied Dumouriez. " Will you uiidertake 
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to rid US of them?" asked the King, " Yes, sire," answered the bold mi- 
nister; '<but in Order to succeed, your majesty must consent to one condi- 
lion. I have become unpopulär, and I shsSl make myself still more so, bv 
dismissing three colleagues, the leaders of a powerful party, Thßre is but 
onß way of persuading tlie public that they are not dismissed on account of 
their patriotism."— " What is that?" inquired the King, " It is," replied 
Dumouriez, *' to sanction the two decrees ;" and he repeated the reasons 
which he had already given in füll Council. The Queen exclaimed that the 
condition was too hard : but Dumouriez represented to her that the twenty 
thousand men were not to be feared ; that the decree did not mention the 
place where they were to be encamped ; that they might be sent to Soissons, 
for instance ; that there tliey might be employed in military exercises, and afler- 
wards marched off by degrees to the armies, when the want of them began 
to be feit, *' But then," said the King, '* it is necessary that you should be 
minister at war," — «• Notwithstanding the responsibility, I consent to it," 
replied Dumouriez, *' but your majesty must sanction the decree agalnst the 
priests. I cannot serve you unless at that price. This decree, so far from 
beihg injurious to the ecclesiastics, will place them beyond the reach of the ' 
populär fury. Tour majesty could do no other than oppose the first decree 
of the Constituent Assembly which prescribed the oath ; now you can jio 
longer recede." — "I was wrong then," exclaimed Louis XVI.; "I must 
not commit a second fault." The Queen, who did not share the religious 
scruples of her husband, joined Dumouriez, and for a moment the King 
appeared to comply. 

Dumouriez pointed out the new ministers to supply the places of Servan, 
Clavi^res, and Roland. These were Moürgues for the interior, and Beaulieu 
for the finances. The war was consigned to Dumouriez, who, for the mo- 
ment, held two departments, tili that of foreign affairs should be filled, The 
ordinance was immediately issued, and on the 13th, Roland, Clavi^res, and 
Servan, received their official dismission. Roland, who possessed all the 
nerve necessary for executing what the bold spirit of bis 'wife was capable 
of conceiving, repaired immediately to the Assembly, and read to it the letter 
which he hsä written to the King, and for which he was dismissed. This 
Step was certainly aUowable when once hostilities were declared ; but, as a 
promise had been given to the King to keep the letter secret, it was by no 
means generous to read it publicly. 

The Assembly bestowed the greatest applause on Roland's letter, and 
ordered it to be printed and sent to the eighty-three departments. It declared 
moreover that the three displaced ministers carried with them the confidence 
of the nation. It was at this very moment that Dumouriez, nothmg daunted, 
ventured to appear in the tribune with his new tiüe of minister at war. He 
had drawn up in the utmost haste a circumstantial report of the State of the 
army, of the faults of the administration and of the Assembly, He did not 
spare those whom he knew to be disposed to give him the mostunfavourable 
reception. The moment he appeared, he was assailed with violent hootings 
by the Jacobins, The Feuillants maintained the most profoimd silence. 
He first gave an account of a slight advantage gained by Lafayette and of Üie 
death of Gouvion, an officer, a acputy, and an upright man, who, driven to 
despair by the calamities of the country, had purposely sought death. - The 
Assembly bestowed its regrets on the loss of this generous Citizen ; but 
listened coldly to those of Dumouriez, and above all to the wish that he ex- 
pressed to escape the same calamities by the same fate. But when he 
nnnounced his report as minister at war, a relusal to listen to him was mani- 

Y 
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fested on all sides. He coolly desired to be heard, and at length obtained 
silence. Hia remonstrances irritated some of the deputies. " Do you hear 
him ?" exclaimed Guadet: «* he ia lecturing us!" — «•And why nat?" coldly 
replied the intrepid Dumouriez. Quiet was reatored ; he finished reading 
and was by turns hooted and applauded. As soon as he had done, he foldä 
np the paper for the purpose of taking it widi him. " He is numing away T* 
cried one. <« No,*' rejomed he ; and, boldly laying his memorial upon the 
desk again, he cahnly signed it, and walked through the Assembly with 
unshaken comiposure. Some of the members, who thronged round him as 
he passed, saia, '* You will be sent to Orleans."—'« So mnch the better,'* he 
replied; «« for I shall then take baths and curds, and get a little rest, which 1 
stand in need of." 

His firmness cheered the King, who' expressed his satisfaction ; but the 
imhappy prince was already shaken and tormented with scruples. Beset by 
false friends, he had already taken up his former de)erminations, and refus^ 
to sanction the two decrees. 

The four ministers met in Council, and entreated the King ,to give lus 
double sanction, which he had seemed to promise. The King drily replied, 
that he.could assent only to the decree relative to the twenty thousand men; 
that, as for that conceming the priests, he was d^termined to oppose it ; that 
his mind was made up ; and that threats could not frighten him. He read 
the letter commimicating his determination to the Presidentof the Assembly. 
"One of you," said he to his ministers, ««will countersign it;" 'and thesa 
words he uttered in a tone which he had never been known to use before. 

Dumouriez then wrote to him, soliciting his dismissal. ««That man," 
exclaimed the King, «« has made me dismiss three ministers because they 
wanted to oblige me to adopt the decrees, and now he insists on my sanc- 
tioning them !" This reproach was unjust, for it was only on condition of 
the double sanction that Dumouriez had consented to remain in office after 
his coUeagues. Louis XVI. saw him, and asked if he persisted. «« In that 
case," said he, ««I accept your resignation." The other ministers had 
given in theirs also. The King, however, detained Lacoste and Duranthon, 
and prevailed on them to remain. Messrs. Lajard, Chambonas, and Terrier 
de Mont-Giel, selected from among the Feuillans, were appointed to the 
vacant ministerial departments. 

««The King," says Madame Gampan, ««sunk about this time into t 
despondency that amounted even to physical debility. He was for ten daya 
fogether without uttering a word even in the midst of his family, excepting 
at a game at backgammon, which he played with Madame Elizabeth after 
dinner, when he merely pronounced the words which are used in that game. 
The Queen roused him from this State, so ruinous in a crisis when every 
minute brought with it the necessity for acting, by throwing herseif at hu 
feet, and sometimes by employing Images <;jalculated to terrify him, at 
others, expressions of her afiection for him. She also urged the claims 
which he owed to his family ; and went so far as to say that, if they must 
j^erish, they ought to perish with honour, and not wait to be both sti^ed on 
the floor of their own apartment."» 

It is not difficult to guess the disposition of Louis XVI. when he re« 
covered his spirits and retumed to business. After having once forsaken 
the party of the Feuillans to throw himself into the arms. of the Girondins, 
he could not go back to the former with much cordiality and hope. He had 

* Madtm« Campaii, tome ii., p. S05. 
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made the twofold experiment of his incompatibility with both, and, what 
was still worse, he haid caused them all to make it, too. Thenceforward he 
could not but think more than ever of Foreign powers, and rest all his hopes 
upon them. This disposition became evident to all, and it alarmed those 
who beheld in the Invasion of France the fall of liberty, the execution of 
its defenders, and perhaps the partition and di^memberment of the kingdom. 
Louis XVL saw none of the^e things, for we always shut our eyes to the 
inconveniences* of the course that yye prefer. 

Alarmed at the tumult produced by the route of Mons and Toumay, he 
had sent Mallet du Pan to Germany, with instnictions in his own band- 
writing. He there recommended to the sovereigns to advance cautiously, 
to treat the inhabitants of the provinces through which they shonld pass 
with the utmost indulgence, and to send forth betöre them a manifesto pro- 
fessing their pacific and conciüatory intentions.* Moderate as wa« this 

* The miMioii given by the King to Malhst du Pbd Ss one of Um facta which it la of the 
greateat importance to confirm ; and, from the allaaiona of Bertrand de MoUerille, no doubl 
can be entertaioed on the antiject A miniater al thu period, Beitrand de Molleviile moat 
hvre p c w a ei a ed aocorate Information, and, aa a eoanter-rerolntionary miniater, he woold 
rather have eoncealed than avowed auch a fact. Thia miaaion provea the moderation of 
Looii XVL, but Ukewiae hia ooramanicationa with foreignera. 

** So far from aharing thu patriotic aecurity, the King aaw with the deepeat grief Fianoe 
engaged in an unjost and sanguinaiy war, which the diaorganiaation of her armiea leemed 
to render it impo«rible for her to maintain/and which more than ever expoaed our fronUer 
provinoea to the dangera of invadon. Above all thinga hia majeaty dreaded civil war, and 
hid no doobt that it woold break Ibtth on the intelUgence of the firrt advantage over the 
Freoch troope gained by the oorpe of enugranta forming pert of the Auatrian army. It 
was, in &ct, but too moch to be apprehended that the Jaeobina and the enmged populaoe 
woold ezerdae the moat cruel reprinla againat the prieata and the noblea remaining in 
France. Theae fears, whiofa the King exprewed to me in the daily oorreapondenoe that I had 
with hia majeaty, detcrmined me to propoae to him to aend a ooniSdential peraon to the em- 
peior and th« King of Pruaaia, to endeavonr to prevail on thetr majeatiea not to aet ofien- 
«vely but at the last extremity; and, before the entranoe of their armiea into the kingdom, 
to iflBue a weU-written manifeato, in which it diould be declared that * the emperor and tha 
Kiog of Pruaaia, being fbiced to take up arma by the unjuat aggreaaton that had been made 
upon them, attriboted neither to the King nor to the nation, but to the criminal faction which 
oppremed both, the dedaratbn of war which had been notified to them; that, in oonae« 
qoenoe, ao far from ranouncing the aentimenta of friendahip which united them to die King 
•od to Franoe, their majeatiea woold fight only to deliver them from the yoke of the moat 
itrodoua tyranny that had ever eziated, and to aaaiat them in re-eafiiblialUng the legitimate 
aulhori^ forcibly uaorped, order, and tranquillity, withoot at all intending to interlere in any 
way wuitefcr in the form of govemment, but to iniure to the nation the liberty of chooeing 
that which waa beat auited to it ; that all tdea of oooqoeat Waa, theiefore, far from tha 
thoughta of their majeatiea ; that private property ahould be not leaa leapected than national 
property; that their majeatiea took under theiT apedal aafegoard all the peaeaabla and 
faithful citiaena; that their only enemiea, aa well aa thoae of France, were the factiooa and 
their adherenta, and that their majeatiea wiahed to find out and to fight thoae alone.' Mallet 
da Pan, whom the King eateemed for hia abiliti^ and integrity, waa charged with- thts 
minion. He waa the more fit for it, Inaamoch aa he had never been aeett at the palace, had 
DO Konnexion with any of the peraona belonging to the oourt, and, by ta1dn|p the route of 
Geneva, to which he waa in the habit of making frequent joumeya, hia departure oould not 
give rise to any auqpicion." 

The King gave Mallet da Pan inatructiona in hia own handwriting, which are qootad by 
BertnnddeMollevllle: 

** 1. The King joina hia entreatiea to hia exhortationa, to prevail on the princea and the 
enrigrant French not to take from the preaent war, bj a hoadle and ofienaive ooncurranoe oo 
their part, the character of a foreign war waged by one power againat another ; 

'*2. He raoommenda to them to rely opon him and the interfering ooutto for the diacoarioA 
•nd aacoring of their intereata, when the moment for treating ahall arrive ; 

*< a. It ia lequiflte that they appear only aa partäea and not erbilera in the qoanel, m dN^ 
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plan, it was nevertheless an invitation to advance into the country ; and« 
besides, if such was the wish of the King« was that of the foreign prince* 
and rivals of France and of the inveterately hostile emigrants Üie same ? 
Was Louis XVI. assured that he should not be hurried away beyond his 
intentions? The ministers of Prussia and Austria themselves expressed 
to Mallet du Pan the apprehensions which they feit on account of the Tio- 
lence of the emigrants, and it appears that he had some difficolty to saüsfy 
them on this head.* The Queen feit equally strong apprehensions on the 

«rbitration oogfat to be retsnred for his majesty whoi liberfy thaU be mtorad to him, and for 
the powen who shall demaDd it; 

** 4. An j other conduct would prodooe a mil war in the interior, endanger the li^ei of 
the King and of his familj, oveitorn the throne, cause the rojwlists to be alaoghtered, ia% 
aroond Sie Jaoobins all the reroIutioniaCs who have seoeded and are dailj aeoeding from 
them, rekindle an enthnsiasm which is tending towaids eztinctioo, and render man obsdnato 
a resistance which wUl give way before the first sacoessea, when the fate of the Revolutioo 
shall not appear to be exdnsively oommitled to those against whom it has beeo dirseied, and 
who have been its victims ; 

**5, To repreaent to the oourts of Yienna and BerUn the otilitj of a maoifiesto joüuly 
with the other states which have fixmed the ooncert; the importanoe of so wofding this 
manifosto as to separate the Jacobins from the rest of the nation, and to give oonfideooe to 
all those who are capable of renouncing their erröcs, or who, withont wishing for the preseot 
Constitution, desire the suppression of abnses and the reign of moderate liberty, under a 
monarch to whose authoritj the law sets Umits; 

** 6. To obtain Ihe Insertion in that document of this fundamental tnith, that war is mads 
on an anti-social fiiction and not on the French nation; that the sllies take up the defines 
of legitimaie governments and nations against a ferodous anarchj, which breaka all tbe 
bonds of sodability among men, all the Conventions under the shelter of whidi libertf, 
peace, public safety at home and abroad repose ; to dispel all apprehensions of dismember- 
ment ; not to impose any Uws, but to declare energetinlly to the AssemUy, to the adminif- 
trative bodies, to the munidpalities, to the ministers, that they shall be hdd personally and 
individually responsible, in their bodies and goods, for all outrages commitied against tl» 
aacred person of the King, against that of the Queen and of the royal fiunÜy, and agminit 
the penons or propeity of any dtizens wbatever ; 

** 7. To express the wish of the King that, on entering the kingdom, the powen dedait 
that they are ready to gi?e peace, but that they neither will nor can treat onleas with ths 
King ; that in consequence they require that the most oomplete liberty be nstored to bim, 
and that afterwards tbere be a congress assembled, in which the difierent interesis ahall bs 
disenssed on bases already laid down, to which the emigianta ahall be admitied ae com- 
plaining parties, and at which the general plan of daims shall be negotiated ander ths 
auspioes uid the guarantee of the powers." — Bertrand de MoUeviüe, tome yrm», p^ 39. 

* Bertrand de MoUeville, from whom I have borrowed the facta relative to Mallet da Paa, 
thus expresses himself respecting the reception and the dispodtions which he met with : 

" On the 15th and 16lh of July, Mallet du Pan had had long oonferenoaa with Coont de 
Cobentzel, Gönnt de Haugwitz, and M. Ueymann, ministers of the emperor and the King 
of Prussia. After ezamining the credentials of his mission, and listeoing whh extreme 
attention to the reading of his Instructions and of his memorial, thoee ministsn acknow- 
ledged that the viewa which he propoeed peiftctly agieed with thoee whidi tha King had 
previously expressed to the courts of Yienna and Berlin, which had raepectivcly adopted 
them. They had, in consequence, testified their entire confidenoe, and had approved in eveiy 
point the plan of the manifesto which he had proposed to them. They had dedared to him, 
in the most pontive terms, that no views of ambition, no personal interest or dedgn of die- 
memberment, entered into the plan of the war, and Üiat the powere had no other view or 
interest than the re-establishment of oider in France, because no peace eonld exkt belween 
her and her ndghbours while ehe was a prey to the anarchy which prevailed, and whkh 
obliged them to keep cordons of troops on all the frontiers, and to take extiaoidinaiy and 
Tery expendve prewenons of sa&ty ; but that, so hx from prstandbg to impose npoo te 
French any form of govemment whatever, tbe King should be left at perfisct libei^ to oon- 
cert with Uie nation on this subjcct They had applied to him for the most drenmstantisl 
laformation ralativo to the dispodtions of the interior, the public opinion conceroing the old 
«Tstem, the parliaments, the nobility, dcc, d&c. They informed him In confidenca that ths 
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same sabject. Ske dreaded Calonne in particulary as the most dangeronB 
of her enemies ;* but ehe nevertheless conjured her family to act with the 
greatest celerity for her deliverance. From that moment the populär party 
could not help considering the court as an enemy so much the more dan* 
gerous, because it had at its dispoeal all the Forces of the State ; and the 
combat that was commencing became a combat for life and death. The 
King, in composing his new ministry, did not select any cons^icuous man. 
In expectation of hiaspeedy deliverance, he had only to wait a few daye 
more, and for that interval the most insignificant ministry was sufficient. 

The Feuillans thought to profit by the occasion to unite themselves again 
to the court, less, it must be confessed, from personal ambition of party, man 
Ihe interest which they feit for the King. They were far from reckoning 
npon an invasion. Most of them regarded it as a crime, and pregnant, more* 
over, with equal danger to the court and the nation. They righdy foresaw 
that the King must snccnmb before succour could arrive ; and they dreaded 
lest the invasion should be followed by the atrocities of reyenge, perhaps 
the diamemberment of the territory, and certainly the abolition of all 
liberty. 

Ladly-Tollendal, who, as we have seen, quitted France as soon as the 
formation of the two Chambers became impossible; Malonet, who hadmade 
a last attempt in their favour at the time of the revision ; Duport, Lameth« 
Lafayette, and others, who were desirous that things should remain as they 
were, united to maka a last effort This party, like all the other partiest 
was not in perfect harmony with itself. It united with one view only, that 
of saving the King from his errors, and of saving the Constitution with him. 
Eveiy party, obliged to act in secret, is forced to resort to proceedings. 
which are termed intrigues when they are not successful. In this sense tlie 
Feuillans intrigued. As soon as they saw the dismissal of Servan, Cla* 
vieres, and Roland, efiected by Dumouriez, they sought the latter, and 
ofiered him their alliance, on condition that he would sign the veto to the 
deeree against the priests. Dumouriez, perhaps from sjueen, perhaps from 
want of confidence in their means, and no doubt also, on account of the 
engagement he had made to obtain the King's sanction of the deeree, refused 
this alliance, and repaired to the army, wishing, as he wrote to tlie Assem* 
bly, that some cannon-ball might reconcile all the (^inions respecting him. 

onigruits w«ra destined to fonn an army Co be givan to the King when he should be aet at 
Uberty. The French princea had been ipoken ä* in an iU-natared and prajodiced manner : 
they were suppoeed to»harbonr intentiont directly contrary to thoae of the King» and eape* 
ciaUj thoee of acting independently and creating a regent [Mallet du Pan stronglj oom- 
bated thia anppoeition, and observed, that the intentions of the princea ooght not to be 
inferred from the nliy or extravagant langaage of aome of thoae a^onnd them.] Laatly, 
aAer having fiilfy diacnsaed the di£krent demanda and propoaali on which Mallet da Pan 
Was diieeted to inaiat, the three miniatera had unanimouslj adinowledged their prudenoe and 
juadce, had each dedred to have a note or aommaiy of them, and had tiven the most formal 
•«annoea that the viewa of the King, being perfecUy aeeordant with thoae of the powera, 
•bould be stiicCiy followed."— B^r/nmif de MoüfoUU^ tome ¥111., p. 330. 

* " The paity of the princea,*' aaya Madame Campen, ** having been informed of tho 
eoaliiion of the remaina of the conatitutional party with the Queen, was greatly alaimed 
at it The Qaeep, for her part, always dreaded the party of the princea, and the pretenaUme 
of the French who compoMd it 8he did iustice to Count d^Artois, and fraquently seid that 
his psity wonld act in a spirit contrary to hia own aentimenia for the King, her brother, and 
for henelf, bot that he would be led away by peraona OTer whom Calonne had the moet 
nujHChieYoua aacendency« 8he reproeched Conut d'Esterhazy, on whom favoars had been 
^ped through her meana, with hamg beopme ao decided a partiaan of Calonne*a, that aha 
ooQld e?en oonsider him aa an enemy.^-^eiiiotret di Madamt Campan, tome iL, p. 193. 

YOL. I. — 33 T 2 
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The Feuillans still had Lafayette lef^. Without taking part in tlieir 
Beeret proceedings, he had shared iheir dislike of Dumoujiezy and was, 
above all^ desirous of saving the King, without injuring the constita* 
tion. Their means welre fceble. In the first place, the court which they 
strove to save would not be saved by them. The Queen, who cheerfuily 
confided in Baraave, had always adopted the greatest precautiona in her 
Interviews with him, and had never admitted him exccpt in secret. The 
emigrants and the court would not have forgiven her for seelng constito* 
tionalists. They recommended to her, in fact, not to treat with them, and 
ndier to prefer the Jacobins, because, as they said, it would be necessary 
to make concessions to the former, but it woiüd not be bound to any terms 
with the latter.* If to this oft-repeated advice be added the personal hatred 
of the Queen for M. de Lafayette,t it will be easy to conceive that the couit 
would be yery reluctant to accept the Services of constitutionalists and 
Feuillans. Besides this aversion of the court to them, we must also consider 
the feebleness of the means which they had to employ against the populär 
party. Lafayette, it is true, was adored by his soldiers, and couid rely 
npon his army ; but he was in front of the enemy, and he could noi leave 
the frontier uncovered for the purpose of marching into the interior. Old 
Luckner, by whom he was supported, was weak, fickle, and easily intimi- 
dated, though very brave in the field. But could they even have reckoned 
« upon their military resources, the constitutionalists possessed no civil means. 
The majority of the Assembly belonged to the Qironde. . The national 
guard was in part devoted to them, but it was disunited and disorganized. 
in Order to employ their military forces, they would therefore have been 
eompelled to march from the frontiers upon Paris ; that is to say, to attempt 
an insurrection against the Assembly ; and insurrections, however advan- 
tageous for a violent party which adopts the offensive side, are unsuital^e 
and ruinous to a moderate party, which, in resisting, supports itself by the 
laws. 

Many, nevertheless, rallied round Lafayette, and concerted with him the 
plan of a letter to the Assembly. This letter, written in his name, was 
intended to express his sentiments relative to the King and the Constitution, 
and his disapprobation of every thing that tended to attack either. His 
friends' were divided. Some excited, others restrained his zeal. But think- 
ing only of what was likely to serve the King, to whom he had swom 
fidelity, he wrote the letter; and defied all the duigers which were about to 
threaten his life. The King and Queen, though determined not to make use 
of him, allowed him to writc, because they beheld in this Step only an 

* ''MeanwEile tho emigranti betnyed great appralMiwioo of all that migfat be dona at 
home, in ooMeqaenoe of the coalition with the oomtitutionaUftf, whom tlMy deKiibed ■• 
eziaüng onlj in idea, and as aere cipben in regard to the meana of repairing iheir bhindera. 
The Jaoobint were to he pieferred to them, becauie, it was alieged, Ihere woold be no 
oceaston to treat with any one at the moment when the King and the rojal lamily shonld 
be rescoed from the tJbyu into which thej were plonged."— IC^motrfit de Madame Cdiapon, 
tomeiL, p. 194. * 

f « On one occasion, when Madame Eliiabeth advised the Queen to place confidenee m 
LafajeUe, her majesty made answer, that it w^ better to perish than to be eaved bj La&y* 
eUe aiKi the constitutionalists. * We know that the general wiU saire the King, bot he wiB 
not save rojalty/ was the public language of the Tnileries. The Queen lemembefed that 
Mirabean, shortly before his death, had predictod to her that, in case of a war, *La&yetls 
would desire to keep the King a prisoner in his tent' 8he was in the habit of replytng to 
those who spoke to her in the generars favour, * It would be too hard upon us to be twios 
indebtedtohimfiirottrUTes.''''-X.a/ayee<e'«JI(Bfnoi^ E. ^ 
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exchange of reproaches between the friends of liberty. The leiter reached 
the ÄJMemhly on the 18th of June. Lafayette, disapproving in the first 
place of the late minister, whom, he said, he'meant to denounce at the 
moment when he was informed of his.dismissal, proceeded in these terms: 

** It is not enough that this branch of the govemment be delivered from a 
baneful influence ; the public weal is in danger ; the fate of France depends 
chiefly on her reprepentatives : from them the nation expects its salvation ; 
but, in giving itself a Constitution, it has marked out for them the only routft 
by which tjiey are to save it." 

Then, protesting bis inviolable attachment to the law which liad been 
swom to, he expatiated on the State of France, which he saw placed be- 
tween two kinds of enemies, those abroad, and those at hon^e. 

** Both iftast be destroyed. But you will not have the power to destroy 
them, unless yoa be constitutional and just. Look around you ; can you 
deny that a faction, and, to ayoid every vague denomination, that the Jaco- 
bin faetion, has caused all these disorders ? It is to this faction that I loudly 
attribute them. Organized like a separate empire, in its principal society 
and its affiliations, blindly directed by a few ambitious leaders, this party 
form« a distinct corporation amongst the French people, whose powers it 
usurps by overawing its representatives and its functionaries. 

** It is there that, in the public sittings, love of the laws is called aristo- 
eracy, and their violatidn, patriotism ; — there the assassins of Desilles re- 
eeive triumphs, the crimes of Jourdan* find panegyrists ; — there the account 
of the murder which has sullied the city of Metz has but just now excited 
infernal acclamations. 

«« Will they expect to escape from these reproaches by bragging of an 
AuBtrian manifesto in which these sectaries are mentioned? Have they 
become sacred since Leopold has pronounced their name? And, because 
we must combat forcigners who interfere in our quarreis, are we to dispeuse 
with the duty of delivering our country from a domestic tyranny ?" 

Then, recapitulating his former Services for liberty, and enumerating the 
guarantees which he nad given to the country, the general answered for 
himself and his army, and declared that the French nation, if it was not 
Üie TÜest in the world, could and ought to resist tlie conspiracy of the kings 
who had coalesced against it *' But," added he, ** in order that we, soldiers 
of liberty, should fight with efficacy, and die with benefit for her, it is re- 
quisite that the number of the defenders of Üie country should be speedily 
proportioned to that of its adversaries ; that supplies of dl kinds be multi- 
plied to facilitate our movements^ that the well-being of the.troops, their 
equipments, Üieir pay, and the arrangements relative to their health, be no 
longer subject to fatal delajrs." Then foUowed other advice, the principal 
and last of which was Üiis : " Let the reign of the clubs, annihUated oy 
yoa, give place to the reign of the. law ; üieir usürpations to the firm an4 
independent exercise of the constituted authorities; their disorganizing 

* " M. Jouve Joordan, entitied the ' Beheader/ was bom in 1749. He we» snoceanTely 
a bntc^er, a Mackniiith'e joarneyman, a smuggler, a senrant, general of tiie annj of Y aucluie 
in 1791, and finally leader of a ■qnadiron of natioiial gendaitnerie. In the meMacrea ef Ver- 
aailles he cat off the heade of two of the King'e body goarda. He boaated alao of hanng 
U>m oot the hearta of Foalon and Bertier, and called on the National Aiaembly to reward 
bim for this deed with a citic medal ! He was also one of the chief instigators of the maa- 
sacrea at Avignon. In 1794 he was condemned to death as a federalist Jourdan waa 
xemarkable for weaiing a long'heard, which was often bcsprinkled with blood." — BiographU 
Uoderne* E. 
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maximal to the^genuine principles of liberty ; Üieir frantic fury, to the calm 
and perseyering courage of a nation which knows its rights and defends 
them ; and lastly, their sectaiian combinations to the true interests of tfae 
country, which, in this moment of danger, ought to raUy around them all 
those to whom its subjugation and ruin are not objects of atrocious satis&o- 
tion and infamous speculation !" 

This was saying to exasperated passions, *' Stop !*' to the parties them* 
selves, «* Put an end to your own existence !" to a torrent«, •* Ocase to flow !" 
But though the advice was useless, it was not the less a duty to give it 
The letter was highly applauded by the right aide. The left was silent. 
No sooner was the reading of it finished, than it was proposed to print and 
send it to the departments. 

Vergniaud asked and obtained permission to speak. According to him il 
was of importance to that liberty, which M. de Lafayette had hitherto so 
ably defended, to make a distinction between the petitions of private citi* 
zens, who ofTered advice or claimed an act of justice, and the lectur^ of an 
armed general. The latter ought never to express his sentiments unless 
thröugh the medium of the ministry, otherwise liberty would be andone. 
It was, therefore, expedient to pass to the order of the day. M. Therenot 
replied, that the Assembly ought to receive from the Ups of M. de Lafayette 
truths which it had not dared to teil itself. This last Observation excited a 
great tumult Some members denied the authenticity of the letter. " Even 
if it were not signed," exclaimed M. Coub6, ** no'ne but M. de Lafayette 
could have written it." Guadet demanded permission to speak upon a 
matter of fact, and asserted that the letter could not be that of M. de Lafaiy- 
ette, because it adverted to the dismissal of Dumouriez, which had not taken 
place tili the 16th, and it was dated the very same day« '* It is therefore im* 
possible," he added, ** that the person whose name is signed to it should 
have made mention of a fact which could not have been known to him. Eithef 
the signature is not his, or it was attached to a blank, which was left for a 
faction to fill up at its pleasure." 

A great uproar foUowed these words. Guadet resumed : he said that M. 
de Lafayette was incapable, according to his known sentiments, of having 
written such a letter. «* He must know,*' added he, '* that when Crom- 
well . . ." Dumas, the deputy, unable to contain himself, at this last word, 
desired to be heard. Agitation prevailed for a considerable time in the As- 
sembly. Guadet, however, reeained possession of the tribane, and began: 
" I was saying . . ." Again he was interrupted. •* You were at Crom- 
well," Said some one to him. ** I shall retum to him,*' he replied. ** I 
was saying that M. de Lafayette must know that when Cromwell held a 
similar language, liberty was lost in England. It is expedient either that 
we ascertain whether some coward has not sheltered himself beneath the 
name of M. de Lafayette, or prove by a signal example to the French 
people that we have not taken a vain oath in swearing to maint^ the Con- 
stitution." 

A great number of members attested the signature of M. de Lafayette 
The letter was, nevertheless, referred to the committee of twelve for the 
]mrpose of ascertaining its auüienticity. It was thus deprived of the honoui 
of being printed and sent to the departments. 

This generous procedure then proved absolutely useless, and could not be 
otherwise in the existing State of the public mind. From that moment, thd 
general became almost as unpopulär as the court ; and if the Icaders of the 
Gironde, more enlightened than the populace, did not believe M. de Lafay 
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ette capable of betraying his country because he had attacked the JäcobinB, 
the mass nevertheless believed him to be so, because it was constanüy le 
peated in the clubs, in the newspapers, and in the public places, that he 
was. 

Thns the alarm which the coart had excited in the populär party was 
heightened by that which M. de Lafayette had just added to it by a step of 
his own. This party then became absolutely desperate, and resolved to 
strike a blow at the court before it could carry into ezecution the plots of 
which ii was accused. 

We have already seen how the populär party was composed. In speak- 
ing out more decidedly, it also manifested a more decided character, and 
several additional persons rendered themselves conspicuous .in it. Robes- 
pierre has already been mentioned at the Jacobins, and Danton at the Cor- 
deliers. The clubs, the municipality, and the sections, comprised many 
men who, irom the ardour of their disposition and opinions, were ready for 
any enterprise. Among these were Sergent and Panis, whose names, at a 
later period, were connected with a terrible event In the fauxbourgs were 
remariLed seyeral Commanders of battalions, who had rendered themselves 
formidable. The principal of these was a brewer named Santerre. By his 
stature, his voice, and a certaih fluency of speech, he pleased the people^ 
and had acquired a kind of sway in the^uxbourg St. Antoine, the battalion 
of which he commauded. Ssmterre had already distinguished himself in 
the attack on Yincennes, repulsed by Lafayette in February, 1791 ; and, 
like all men who are too^easily wrought upon, he was capable of becoming 
very dangerous, according to the excitement of the moment.* He attended 
all the factious meetings held in ihe distant fauxbourgs. There, too, were 
to be found Carra, the Journalist, prosecuted for an attack on Bertrand de 
MoUeville and Montmorin ; Alexandre, commandant of the fauxbourg St. 
Marceau ; a person well known by the name of Foumier the American ; Le« 
gendre,t the butcher, who was afterwards a deputy of the Convention ; a 
joumeyman goldsmith, named Rossignol ; and several others, who, by their 
Communications with the populace, set all the fauxbourgs in commotion. 

* '* M. Gnunmont sMured ine he was poaitively informed thst Santerre had entertained 9 
project to have the Queen assasainated, and that a grenadler of his battalion had engaged to 
perpetrate the crime for a considerable sum of money, a small part of which he had already 
reoeivedt The grenadier in qoeation, added M. Grammont, waa Büffidently aemarkable by a 
■eir in hu left cheek. The Uth of Jnly, the day of the Federatlon, waa the time fixed on 
tat the execution of the project On that day, accordingly, M. Grammont went himaelf to 
the paiace. The grenadier appeared at eigbt o'clock at night, and, though he was perceived 
by the sentinel, yet he had the address to make his escape. He returned, however, the sanie 
night in his uniform, and was taken up at the bottom of the stair leading to the Queen'a 
ftpartment He was recognised by the scar, and conducted to the guard-room. On aearch- 
ing hiffl, a catlaas was found concealed in the lining of his coat The next moming, just 
as he was going to be brought before the justice of peace, he was carried off by a band of 
roffians, who came to the paiace on purpose to leacue him." — Private Memoira of Bertrand ' 
deMoüenUe. £. 

t ** L« Legendi« was ten years a sailor, and afterwarda a butcher at Paris. At the break« 
mg out of Sm Revolution he was one of the earliest and most violent leaders of the mob. 
In 1791 he was deputed by thecity of Paris to the Convention. In 1793 he voted for tha 
Hing's death, and, the day before bis execution, proposed to the Jacobins to cut him into 
eighty-four pieoes, and send one to each of the eighty-fbur departments ! He was one of tha 
Chief iflstigators of the atrocittes of Lyons; and at Dieppe, when some persons complatned 
of the want of bread, he answered, < Well, eat the aristocrats !' Legendro died at Paris la 
1797, aged forty-one, and bequeathed hb body to the surgeona» * in ozder to be usefol to 
oankiüd after his death.' " — Biogro^hU Moderne» £• 
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By the most eonspicuous among them they communicatedwith the oIiie& 
of the populär pvty, and were Üius able to confonn their movements to a 
auperior direction. 

It is impossible to designale in a precise manner such of the deputies as 
contributed to thia direction. The most diatinguished of them were strängen 
to Paris, and possessed no other influence there but that of their eloquenoe, 
Guadet, Isnard, Vergniaud, were all natives of the provinces, and oommo- 
nicated more with their departments than with Paris. Besides, thongk 
extremely ardent in the tribune, they were not at all active out of & 
Assembly, and were not capable of exciting the multitade. Condoiicet and 
Brissot, deputies of Paris, were not more active than those just mentioned, 
and, by the conformity of their opinions with those of the depaties of the 
West and South, they had become Girondins. Roland, since die dismissal 
of the Patriot ministry, had retumed to private life. He occupied an humble 
and obscure dwelling in the Rue St Jacques. Persuaded that the^coort 
entertained the design of delivering up France and liberty to foreigners, he 
deplored the calamities of bis country in oonjunction with some of his friends, 
who were members of the Assembly. It does not. however^ appear that 
any plans were formed in hissociety for attacking the court He merely 
promoted the printing of a paper entitled La SerUineUe^ which was oon- 
ductcd in a patriotic spirit by Lout|^ already known at the Jacobins by his 
controyersy with Robespierre. Roland, during his ministry, had allowed 
funds for the purpose of enlightening the public opinion by means of the 
press, soid it was wiüi a remnant of these funds that La SenüneUe was 
carried on. 

About this period there was, at Paris, a young native of Marseilles, füll 
of ardour, courage, and republican illusions, and who, on account of bis 
extraordinary beauty, was called the Antinous. He had been deputed by 
his commune to the legislative Assembly, to complain of the directory of 
hüi department ; for this division between the inferior and superior authori- 
ties, between the municipalities and the directories of departments, was 
general throughout all France. The name of this yonng man was Baiba- 
roux.* ^ Possessing intelligence and great activity, he was likely to become 
very serviceable to the populär cause. He met Roland, and deplored with 
bim the dangers with which the patriots were threatened. They agreed 
that, as the danger was daily growing greater in the north of France, they 
ought, if driv^en to the last extremity, to retire to the south, and there found 
a republic, which they might some day extend, as Charles VII. had formeriy 
cxtended his kingdom from Bourges. They examined the map with Ser- 
van, the ex-minister, and said to each other that, Liberty, if beaten upon the 
Rhine and beyond it, ought to retire behind the Vosges and the Loire ; that, 
driven from these intrenchments, she would still have left, in the eaat, the 
Poubs, the Ain, and the Rh6ne ; in the west, the Vienne and the Dordogne ; 

* ** Charies Bari»roux, deputy to the Convention, was bona at MaraeiUea. He emhms&^ 
die cause ofthe Revolution with ttncommon ardour, and came to Parts in July, 179S, with 
a few bundrod Maneillais, to bring about a revolution againat the oourt He bau a oon- 
sideraMe share in the insurrection ofthe lOth of August He belonged to the party «f the 
Girondins, and was gutllotined in Bordeaux in 1794.**— Biographie Moderne. E. 

«Barbaroux's ugenious disposition and ardent patriotism insj^red ns with oonfldeiiea 
Biscourung on the bad sitnation of a&irs, and of oor epptehensions of despotiam hi the 
North under Robespierre, we formed the oonditional plan of a republic m the Sonth. Bar 
baroux was one whoae featnrea no painter would disdain to copy fiir the head of an Ajäi^ 
TMUM.*'^Madamt BobuyTa Memoim E« 
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in ihe oentre, the rocks and the rivers of the Limousin. "And bejond 
these," added Barbairoux, " we have the Aayergne, its steep hüls, ita 
ravines, ita aged foresta, and the mountains of the Velay, läid waate of old 
by fire, now covered with pines ; a wild country, where men plough amidat 
snow, but, where they live independenüy. The Cevennes would offer u« 
another aaylum too celebrated not to be fonnidable to tyranny ; and in the 
extreme south, we should find for barriers the Isere, the Durance, the RhOne 
from Lyons to the sea, the Alps, and the ramparts of Toolon. Lästly, if 
all tliese points were forced, we should have Coraica lef^ — Corsica, where 
neither Genoese nor French have been able to naturalize tyranny ; which 
needs but hands to be fertile, and philosophers to be enlightened.'** 

It was natural that the natives of the South should think of betaking 
themselves to their provinces in case the North should be invaded. They 
did not, however, neglect the North, for they agreed to write to their 
departments, to induce them to form spontaneousLy a camp of twenty thou- 
sand men, though the decree relative to this camp had not yetbeen sanetioned, 
They reckoned much upon Marseilles, an opulent city, with a numerous 
Population, and extremely democratic. It had sent Mirabeau to the States* 
general, and it had since diffused over all the South the spirit with which it 
was itself animated. The mayor of that city was a friend of Barbaroux, 
and held the same opinions as he did. Barbaroux wrote, desiring him to 
provide supplies of com, to send trusty persons into the neighbouring depart- 
ments as well as to the armies of the Alps, of Italy, and o( the Pyrenees, 
m Order to prepare the public opinion there ; to sound Montesquieu, the 
Commander of the army of the Alps, and to tum his ambition to Üie advan- 
tage of liberty ; lastly, to concert with Paoli and the Corsicans, so as to 
secure a sure aid and a last asylum. It was also recommended to the saine 
mayor to retaih the produce of the taxes in order to deprive the executive 
goverament of it, and in case of need to employ it against the latter. What 
Barbaroux did for Marseilles, others did for their departments, and thought 
of insuring a refuge for themselves. Thus distmst, converted into despair, 
paved the way for a general insurrection, and, in the preparations for 
msuirection, there was already a marked difference between Paris and the 
departments. 

Petion, the mayor, connected with all Üie Girondins, and subsequently 
classed and proscribed with them, had from his functions much intercourse 
with the agitators of Paris. He had great composure, an appearance of * 
coldness which his enemies mistook for stupidity, and an integrity which 
was extoUed by his partizans and never attacked by his slanderers. The 
people, who givc distinctive appellations to all those who engage their atten* 
tion, called him Vxrtue Petio^, We have already mentioned him on occa- 
sion of the joumey to Verennes, and of the preference given him by the 
court to Lafayette for the mayoralty of Paris. The court hoped to * bribe 
him, and certain swindlers promised to accomplish this matter. They 
demanded a sum of money, which they kept, without having evcn ma& 
overtures to Petion, whose well known character would have rendered them 
useless. The joy feit by the court at the prospect of gaining a supporter 
and corropting a populär magistrate, was of short duration. It soon disco- 
vered that it had been cheated, and that its adversaries were not so venal a« 
it had imagined. 

Petion had been one of the first to take for granted that the propensities 

* M^moires de Barbaroux, pp. 38, 89. 
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of a King, bom to absolute power, are not to be modified. He was a re- 
publican before any one ever dreamt of a republic ; and in the Consütoent 
Assembly he was n*om conviction, what Robespierre was from the acerbitjr 
of bis temper. Under the Legislative Assembly, he became still more con« 
vinced of the incorrigibleness of the court. He was persuaded that it woald 
call in.foreigners, and, as he had before been a republican from nysiem^ be 
now became so for the sake of safety. Thenceforward he resolved in bis ^ 
mind, as he said, how to promote a new revolution. He checked ül-directed 
movements, favoured on the contrary sifch as were jadicious, and strove 
above all things to reconcile them with the law, of which he was a stiiet 
observer, and which he was determined not to violate but at the last ex- 
tremity. 

Though we are not well acquainted with the extent of the participation 
of Petion in the movements which were preparing, and know not whether 
he consulted his friends of the Gironde for the purpose of promoting them, 
we are authorized by his conduct to assert that he did n'othing to impede 
them. It is alleged that, in the latter part of June, he went to the house of 
Santerre with Robespierre, Manuel, procureur ayndic of the commune, 
Sillery, ex-constituent, and Chabot, ex-caputshin and deputy ; that the latter 
harangued the section of the Quinze-Vingts, and said that the Assembly was 
waiting for it. Whether these circumstances be true or not, it is oertain 
that clandestine meetings were held ; and from the well-known opinions and 
subsequent conduct of the persons above named, it is not to be believed that 
they had any scruple to attend them.* From that moment 2. fite for the 

* Among the deporitioni contuned in the prooeedings institated ftgainit the authonof the 
SOth of June, is one that is eztromely cnriDus, on aecount of the paiticulars which it fai«> 
nishes— I mean that of Lareynie. It oomprehends dmost everything tAat is repeated by 
the other witoesses; and theiefore we quote it in preferenoe. These proceedings wera prioted 
in quarto. 

** Before us appeared Sieur Jean Baptiste Marie Louis Lareynie, a volonteer soldier of the 
battalion df the Isle Sl Louis, deoorated with the military cro«, dwelling in Paris, Quai 
Bourbon, No. 1 ; 

<* Who, deeply afflicted at the distuibances which havo wcently taken place in the captta], 
and conoeiving it to be the duty of a good Citizen to furnish jastioe with aU the infonnation 
that it can need in these circumstances, for the purpose of punishing the abettors and iostiga- 
tors of all manoDUvres against the public tranquilUty and the iotegrity of the French Constitu- 
tion, haa declared that, for a week past, he has known, from acquaintance that he haa in the 
&uxbourg 8t. Antoine, that the Citizens of that fimxbourg were worked np by the Sieur 
Santerre, commandant of the battalion of the Enfans-Trouv^ and by other persons, among 
whom were the Sieur Fourxiier, calling himself an American, and elector, in 1791, of the 
department of Paris; the Sieur Rotondo, who cails himself an Italian; the Sieur Legendre, 
butcher, living in the Rue des Boucheries. fiiuxbourg St. Germain ; the Sieur Cuirette Ver- 
rieres, living over the coSee-house of Bender Vous, Rutf du Tb^tre-Fran^; who held by 
night secret meetings at the Sieur Santerre's, and sometimes in the committee-room of the 
sectioiT of the Enfans-Trouv^ ; that the deliberations were there carried on in the presenca 
of a Tery small number of trusty persons of the tauxbourg, such as the Sieur Rosaignol, lately 
a joumey man goldsmith ; the Sieur Nicolas, sapper of the said battalion of the Enfans-TrouT^; 
the Sieur Brierre, wina merchant; the Sieur Gonor, who calls himself the oonquefor of the 
Bastiile, and others whom he could name ; that there they determined upon the motions 
which sbould be discussed by the groups at the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, the PUoe de 
Gr^ve; and especially at the Porte SL Antoine; that there were drawn up the incendiary pla< 
Cards posted from time to time in the ftuxbourgs, and the petitions destined to be carried by 
deputations to the patriotic societies of Paris ; and lastly, that there was framed the lamooi 
Petition, and there hatched the plot of the 20th of this month. That on the pieoedti^ night 
there was held a secret committee at the Sieur Santerre's, which began almost at midnight, 
and at which witnesses, whom he can bring forward when they have retumed from tbo ernod 
on which they have been sent by the Sieur Santerre to the neighbouring coontiy, dedare 
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20th of June, the anniversary of the oath &t the Tennis Court, was talked 
of in the Xauxboum. It was said that a tree of liberty was to be planted on 
the tenrace of the Feuillans, and a^petition presented to the Assembly aa well 
BS to the King. This petition, moreover, was to be presented in an^s. It 



tbey nw prawnt Memm. Petion, mayor of Paiii; Robwpiem ; Manoel, •olidtor of the com* 
mune; Alexandra, oommaodaBt of the bettalion of St Michel; and 8illery, ex-depatj of the 
Kational Aaaembly. That, on the 20th, the Siear Santerre, seeing that Mveral of hü people, 
and espedally the leaders of his partj, deterred by the reeolution (jarriti) of the directoxy of 
the department, rafuaed to go down armed, alleging that they ahould be fiied upon, aiBurad 
them that they had nothing to fear» that tht national gwardtoould not kaoe any order8,and 
that Jf. Pdian would be thert, That, aboat eleven o'dock in the foranoon of the said day, 
the oonoourae did not amoont to mora than aboat lifteen hnndred penona, induding thoee 
drawn together by enriosity, and that it was not tili the Sieur Santerre, leaving hia house, and 
patting himaelf at the head of a detachment of invalide, had arrived at the Place, and by the 
way exdted the ipectaton to joiR him; that the multitode increated conaiderably tili hia 
amval at the pa«age of the Feuillana ; that theve, not having daied to foroe the post, he 
turned into the oonrt of the Capuehina, where he caoaed the may, whlch he had destined for 
the palace of the Tnileries, to be planted ; that then he, this deponem, aaked leveral persona 
in the train of the said 8iear Santerre why the may was not pUnted on the tenace of the 
pahce, as had been agreed upon, and that these persons repiied that thei/ thould takt good 
eure noi to do any müeh thingg that it uhu a mare into whieh the Feuillantiru meant to 
kad them heeause there were guru plaeed in the gardtn g hat that they ehould not run 
into the trap, The deponent obserred that, at this moment, the mob was almost entiraly 
dlsperaod, sind that it was not tili the dnuna and mnsic were heard in the vidnity of the 
National Assembly, that the people, then acattered here and there, rallied, and, joined by tbe 
other spectators, filed off quietly three deep, before fhe legislative body ; that he, deponent« 
remarked that these people, in passing into the Taileries, were guilty of no misdeoieanor, and 
did not attempt to enter the palace; that even when assembled in the Place da Carrousel, 
wkere they arrived after going round by the Quai du Lonvre, they manifested no intention 
of peuetrating into the ooorta tili the arrival of the Sieur Santerre, who was at the National 
Assembly, and did not leave it befora the sitting was over. That then the Sieur Santerre, 
aooomponied by several penons, among whom he, deponent, remarked the Sieur Hunigue, 
addreoed the mob, whidi was at that time very quief, and asked why they had not entered 
the palace s that they tnust go in, and that this was what they had comefor, That imme- 
diately he ordered tlw gunners of his bettalion to follow him with one piece of cannon, and 
said that, if he was refnsed admittance^ he must break open the gate with cannon-balls ; that 
afterwards he proeeeded in this manner to the gate of ihe palace, where he met with a (aint 
resistance from the horse gendarmerie, but a firm Opposition on the part of the national guard; 
that this occasioned great noise and agitation, and they would probably have come to blows, 
had not two men, in scarfe of the national colours, one of whom he, deponent, knew to be 
the Sieur Boucher-Ren6, and the other was said by the spectators to be the Sieur Sergent, 
come by way of the coorts, and ordered, he must say, in a very imperious, not to sav insolent 
tone, at the same time prostituting the sacied name of the law, the ^es to he opened, 
adding, that nobody had a right to eloee them, hat every eitizen had a nght to entere that 
the gates wera aocordingly opened by the national guard, and that then Santerre and hia 
band rushed confusedly into the courts; that the Sieur Santerre, who had cannon drawn 
ibrwaid to break open the doors of the Hing's apartments if he found them fastened, and to 
fire npon the national guard in case it ahould oppose his incnnion, waa stopped in his pro* 
greas m the last oourt on the left, at the foot of the staircase of the Pavilion by a gfoup of 
dtizens, who addrossed him in the most reasonable language with a view to appease his fuiy, 
and threatened to make him responsiUe for all the mischief that should be done on that fatal 
day, becsiuse, said ther to him, you are the sok cause of this unetmstitulumaJ assemhlaget 
you ahne haoe misied these good people, and you are the only vtllain among them, That 
the tone in whidi these honest dtizens spoke to the Sieur Santerre caused him to tum pale ; 
bat that, encouraged by a look from tbe Sieur Legendre, bütcher, above naroed, he had 
teeoune to a hypocritical snbteriuge, addreasing his band, and aaying, 'Gentlemen, draw up 
a report of my refusat to mareh at your head into the Kinß*s apartments /' that the m<^ 
aocustomed to guess the Sieur Ssnterre's meaning, by way of answer, feil upon the group of 
honeat dtizens, enteredvwith its cannon and its commandant, the Sieur Santerre, and pene- 
tratod into the ^aitments by all the passages, after having broken in pieces the doors and 
Windows.** 

VOL. l.-^4 Z 
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is obvious that the real intention of this scheine was to strike terror into die 
palace by the sight of forty thousand pikea« 

On the 16th of Jone, a formal application was addressed to the geneial 
Council of the commune that the Citizens of the fauxbouig St Antoine should 
be authorized to meet on the 20th in arms, and to present a petition to the 
Assembly and to the King. The general Council of the commune paased to 
the Order of the da^, and directed üiat its resolution (jarriti) should be com« 
municated to the directory and to the municipal body. The petitioners did 
not regard this proceeding as a condemnation of their purpose, and dedared 
loudly that they would meet in spite of iL It was not tili the IBth diat 
Petion, the mayor, made Üie Communications ordered on the 16th: he 
made them» moreover, to the department only and not to the municipal 
body. 

On the 19th, the directory of the department,* which we have seen exert- 
inff itself on all occasions againat agitators, passed a resolution (arrdie) fo^ 
bidding armed assemblages, and enjoining die commandant-general and tha 
mayor tb employ the measures necessary for dispersing them. This reso- 
lution was notified to the Assembly by the minister of the interior, and a 
discussion immediately arose on the question whether it should be read or 
not. 

Vergniaud opposed its being read, but unsuccessfully. The reading of 
the resolution was immediately followed by the order of the day. 

Two circumstances of considerable importance had just occurred in the 
Assembly. The King had signified his Opposition to Üie two decrees, one 
of which related to the nonjuring priests, and the other to the formation of a 
camp of twenty thousand men. This communication had been received ia 
profound silence. ' At the same time, some persons from Marseilles had ap- 
peared at the bar for the purpose of reading a petition. We have just seea 
what kind qf correspondence Barbaroux kept up with them. Excited by his 
counsels, they had written to Petion, ofiering him all their forces,* and this 
ofier was accompanied with a petition to the Assembly. In this petidon 
they Said among other things: 

"French liberty is in danger, but the patrioüsm of the South will save 

D'ance. The day of the people's wrath is arrived Legislators, the 

power of the people is in your hands; make use of it: Fren(£ patriotism 
demands your permission to march with a more imposing force towards the 

oapital and the frontiers You will not reAise the sancdon of the 

law to those who would cheerfuHy perish in its defence." 

This pedtion gave rise to long debates in the Assembly. The members 
of the right side maintained that, to send such a decree to the departments, 
would be inviting them to insurrecdon. Its transmission was nevertheless 
decreed, in spite of these remarks, which were certainly very just but una« 
vailing, since people were persuaded that nothing but a new revoludon coold 
save France and liberty. 

^ Such had been the occurrences of the 19th. Notwithstanding die resolu- 
tion of the directory, the movements continued in the fauxbourgs, and it is 
affirmed that Santerre said to his trusty partisans, who were somewhat inti* 

• «When the'MttmiUoit loon sftorwAids amT«d in Paril^ thoagh only abont &we hundivd 
m nnmber. they imrehed tbroagfa the city to the terror of the inhabituiti,-their keen bleck 
^ee leemtiig US eeek out mnetocratic ▼icttins, and their eongi perteldng of the wild Moorish 
catrader that tingers in the aouth of France, denouncing ▼engeance on kings, prieeta, and 
noblea. < I neter/ aaya Madame de Ia Rochejaqnelein, < heaol any thing moro imnreasve and 
tiTTibie thao dietr aonga **—Scotft Life of ifapokon. B, 
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midated by Üiat resolulion, "What are 70a afraid of ? The national goaid 
will not have Orders to fire, and M. Petion will be there.** 

At midnight the major, whether he conceived that the movement was ir- 
re«istible, or that he ought to favour it« aa he did that of the lOth of August, 
wrote to the directory, soliciting it to authorize the assemblage, by permit« 
ting the national guard to receive the Citizens of the fauxbourgs into its ranks. 
This expedient fuUy accomplished the views of those who, without wishinr 
for aiiy disturbance, were nevertheless desirous of OTerawing the King; and 
everything proves that such were in fact the views of Petion and the populär 
Chiefs. 

At five o'clock on the mor^ing of the 20th of June, the directory replied 
that it persisted in its preceding resolutions. Petion then ordered the com« 
mandant-general on duty to keep up sdl the posts to their füll complement, 
and to double the guard of the Tuileries. But he did nothing more : and, 
unwiUing either to renew the scene in the Champ de Mars, or to disperse the 
assemblage, he waited tili nlne o'clock for the meeting of the municipal body. 
As soon as it met, it came to a decision contrary to Üiat of the directory, aud 
the national guard was enjoined to open its ranks to the armed petitioners. 
Petion did not oppose a resolution which violated the administrative Subordi- 
nation, and was thus guilty of a species of inconsistency, with which he was 
afterwards reproached. But, whatever was the character of that resolution, 
its objects were rendered useless, for the national guard had not time to as- 
semble, and the concourse soon became so considerable, that it was no longer 
possible to change either its form or its direction. 

It was eleven o'clock in the forenoon. The Assembly had just met in 
expectation of some great event The members of the department hastened 
to it for the purpose of acquainting it with the inutility of their efforts. R09- 
derer, the procureur syndic^ obtained permission to speak. He stated that 
an extraorainary assemblage of Citizens had met, in spite of the law and va^ 
rious injunctions of the authorities: that the objeet of this assemblage ap- 
peared to be to celebrate the anniversary of the 20th of Junö, and to pay a 
new tribute of respect to the Assembly : but that, if this was the Intention of 
the greater number, it was to be feared that evil-disposed persons were de* 
8'rous of availing themselves of this concourse to carry an address to the 
King, to whom none ought %o be presented but in the peaceful form of a 
mere petition. 

Then, referring to the resolutions of the directory and of the general Coun- 
cil of the commune, the laws enacted against armed assemblages, and those 
which limit to twenty the number of Citizens who could present a petition, 
he exhorted Üie Assembly to enforce them: "for," added he, "armed peti- 
tioners are to-day thronging hither by a civic movement: but to-morrour a 
crowd of evil-disposed persons may collect, and then, I ask you, gentlemen, 
what should we have to say to them?*' 

Amidst die applause of the right and the murmurs of the left, which, by 
disapproving the apprehensions and the foresight of the department, evidently 
approved the insurrection, Vergniaud ascended the tribunc, andobserved that 
the abuse widi which the procureur syndic was alarming the Assembly for 
the future, had already taken place. That on several occasions, armed pe- 
titioners had been received, and even permitted to file through the hall; mat 
this was perhaps wrong, but that the petitioners of that day would have reason 
to complain if they were treated differenüy from others ; that if, as it was 
Baid, they purposed to present an address to the King, no doubt they would 
lend to him unarmed petitioners ; and, at any rate, if any danger was appra* 
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hendcd for the King, they had but to send him a deputation of sixty mem- 
ben for a safeguard. 

Dumolard ämitted all that Yergniaud had asserted, confessed Üat the 
abttse had taken place, bat declared that a stop oueht to be put to it, and 
more eapecially on this occasion, if they did not wish Üie Ajsaembly and the 
King to appear in the eyes of all Europe the slaves of a destractive faction. 
He proposed» like Yergniaud, the sending ofa deputation: but he required, 
moreover, t^t the municipality and the department should be responsiblefor 
the measures taken for the maintenance of the laws. The tumuU became 
inore and more violent. A letter was brought from Santerre. It was lesd 
amidst the applause of the tribunes. It purported that the inhabitants of the 
fauxbourg St. Antoine were celebrating the 20th of June ; that they were 
calumniated, and begged to be admitted to ite bar of the Assembly, in order 
that they might confound their slanderers, and prove that they were still the 
men of the 14th of July. 

Yergniaud then replied to Dumolard that, if t^e law had been^riolated, the 
example was not new : that to attempt to oppose the violation of it this time 
would be to renew the sanguinary seene in the Champ de Mars : and that, 
after all, there was nothing reprehensible in the sentiments of the petitionera. 
Justly anxious about the future, added Yergniaud, they wish to prove that, 
in spite of all the intrigues carried on against liberiy, üiey are stiU ready to 
defend it 

Here, as we see, the true sentiment of the day was disclosed by an ordi- 
nary effect of the discussion. The tumult continued, Ramend desired pe^ 
mission to speak, but a 'decree was required before he could obtain iL At 
this moment it was stated that the petitioners were eight thousand. *' Eigfat 
thousand !" exclaimed Calvet, " and we are but seven hundred and forty-five. 
Let US adjoum.'* Cries of "Order! order!" arose on all sides. Calret 
was called to order, and Ramend was urged to speak, because eight thousand 
Citizens were waiting. " If eight thousand Citizens are waiting,'* said he, 
" twenty-four millions of French are waiting for me, too." He then repeated 
ihe reasons urged by his friends of the right side. All at once, the petition- 
ers rushed into the hall. The Assembly, indignant at the intrusion, rose; 
the President put on his hat, and the petitioners quieüy withdrew. The As- 
sembly, gratified by this mark of respect, conseiited to admit them. 

This Petition, the tone of which was most audacious, expressed the pre- 
Tsdling idea of all the petitions of that period. " The peoplo are ready. 
They wait but for you. They are disposed to employ great means for car- 
rying into execution Article 2 of the declaration of rights — resUtance to 
oppression, .... Let the minonty among you, whose sentiments do not 
agree with ours, cease to pollute the land of liberty, and betake yourselves 
to Coblentz. Investigate the cause of the ovils which threaten us. If it 
proceeds from the executive, let the executive be annihiiated !" 

The President, after a reply in which he promised the petitioners the 
▼igilance of the representatives of the people, and recommended obedience 
to the laws, granted them, in the name of the Assembly, permission to file 
off before it. The doors were then thrown open, and the mob, amounting 
at^that moment to at least thirty thousand persona, passed through the hall. 
It is easy to conceive what the imagination of the populace, abandoned to 
itself, is capable of producing. Enormous tables, upon which lay the de- 
claration of rights, headed the procession. Around these tables danced 
woiben and children, bearing olive-branches and pikes, that is to say, peace 
or war, at the Option of the enemy. They sang in chorus the famous Ca 
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ira. Then came the porten of the markets« the working men of all classeSf 
with wretched muskets, swords, and sliarp pieces of iion faatened to the 
end of thick bludgeons. Santerre and the Marquis de St. Hurugues, who 
had already attracted notice on the 6th and 6th öf October, marched with 
drawn swords at their head. Battalions of the national guard followed in 
good Order, to prevent tumuU by their presence. After them came women- 
and more armed men. Waving flags were inscribed with the words» «* The 
Constitution or death.*' Ragged breeches were held up in the air with 
shouts of ViverU lt9 actru-cuhttea I Lastly an i^trocious sign was displayed 
to add ferocity to the whimsicality of the spectacle. On the point of a pike 
was bome a calf 's heart, with this inscription : " Heart of an aristocrat." 

Grief and Indignation burst forth at this sight The horrid emblem in« 
stan^y disappeared» but was again exhibited at the gates of the Tuileries« 
The applause of the tribunes, the shouts of^ the people passin^ through the 
hall, the civic songs, the confused uproar, and the silence of the anxious 
Assembly composed an exträordinary scene, and at the same time an 
afflicting one to the very deputies who viewed the multitude as an auxiliary.* 
Why, alas ! must reason prove so insufficient in such times of discord ? 
Why did those who called in the disciplined barbarians of the north oblige 
their adversaries to call in those other undisciplined barbarians, who, by 
tums merry and ferocious, abound in the heart of cities, and remain sunk in 
depravity amid the most polished civilization ! 

This scene lasted for three hours. At length Santerre again came forward 
to express to the Assembly the thanks of the people, and presented it with 
a flag in token of gratitude and attachment. 

The mob at this moment attempted to get into the garden of the TuüerieSt 
the gates of which were closed. Numerous detachments of the national 
guaid surrounded the palace, and, extending in line from the Feuülans to 
the river, presented an imposing front. By order of the King, the garden- 
gate was opened. The people instantly poured in, and filed off under the 
Windows of the palace and before the ranks of the national guard, without 
any hostile demonstration, but shouting, ** Down with the Veto I The »anS" 
ctäottes for ever !" Meanwhile some persons, speaking of the King, said, 
'* Why does he not show himself ! .... We mean to do him no hann.'* 
— The old expression. He u impoaed ttparif was occasionally, but rarely« 
heard. The people, quick at catching the opinions of its leaders, had like 
them despaired. 

The crowd, moving off by the garden-gate leading to Üie Pont Royal, 
proceeded along the quay and through the wickets of the Louvre to the 
Place du Carrousel. This place, now so spacious, was then intersected by 
numerous streets. Instead of that immense court, extending from the body 
of the palace to the gate and from one wing to the other, there were small 
Courts separated by walls and houses. Ancient wickets opened from each 
of them into the Carrousel. All the avenues were crowded with people and 

* "It nwy be aUeged in excuse that the AMembly had no iMoiirce bnt sabmiMdon. let 
brave moi, in nmilar drcamstanees, have, by a timely exertion of spirit, averted umilai In- 
solenoM. When the furioas anti-catholte mob was in poaseasion of the aTenuea to, and 
even lobbiea o^ the Honae of Commona in 1780, General Coamo Gordon, a member of tha 
Honae, went np to the nnfortanate nobleman ander whoae gnidanee they were anppoaed lo 
act, and addreaaed him thna: ' My loid, ia it yonr pnrpoae to bring yonr rmacally adherentv 
into tbe Honae of Commona 1 for, if ao, I apprize you tbat the inatant one of them entera, 
I paaa my aword, not through hia body, but yonr lordahip'a.' The hint waa aofficient, and 
iHe mob was dineied to another quarter.*'— «SarflV Life ofNtiftoieon, E. 
V s2 
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they appeared at Üie royal gate. They were refused admittance. Some 
of tlie jniinicipal ofiicers addressed them, and appeared to have prevailed 
upon them to retire. It is asserted that at this moment Santerre, Coming 
from the Adsembly, where he had stayed tiH the last moment to present a 
flag, whetted the almost blunted purpose of the peopLe, and caused the 
caunon to be drawn np to the gate. 

It was nearly four o'clock. Two municipal officers all at once ordered 
the gate to be opened.* The troops which were in considerable force at 
this point, and consisted of battalions of the national guard and several de- 
tachments of gendarmerie, were then paralyzed. The people rushed head 
long into the coart, and thence into Uie Vestibüle of the pdace. Santene, 
Ihreatened, it is said, by two witnesses, on account of this violation of the 
royal residence, exclaimed, tuming to the assailants, *' Bear witness that 1 
refuse to go into the King's apartmcnts." This apostrophe did not stop the 
mob, which had received a sufücvent Stimulus. They poured into eveiy 
part of the palace, took possesston of all the staircases, and by main forc« 
dragged a piece of cannon up to the first fioor. At the same instant, the 
aasailants commenced an attack with swords and liatchets upon the doors 
which were closed against them. 

Louis XVI. had just at this moment sent away a great number of his 
dangerous friends, who, without possessing the power to save, had so often 
compromised him. They had hastened to him, but he had made Uiem leave 
the Tuileries, where their presence would only have served to exasperate, 
without repressing, the people. He had with him the old Marshai de 
Mouchy Acloque, chef de bataillon^ some of Uie servants of his household, 
and several trusty officers of tfie national guard. It was at this moment that 
the cries of the people and the strokes of tlie hatchets were heard. The 
officers of the national guard immediately surrounded htm and implored 
him to show himself, vowing to die by his side. Witliout hesitation, he 
ordered the door to be opened. At that instant, the panel, driven in by a 
violent blow, feil at his feet. It was at length opened, and a forest of pikes 
and bayonets appeared. '* Here I am !^' said Louis XVI., showing himself 
to the furious rabble. Those who surrounded him kept close to him and 
formed a rampart of their bodies. ** Pay respect to your King,** they 
exclaimed ; and the mob, which certainly had no definite purpose, relaxed 
its intrusion^ 

Several voices announced a petition, and desired that it might be read. 
Those about the King prevailed upon him to retire to a more spacious room 
to hear this petition. The people, pleased to see their desire complied with, 
followed the prince, whom his attendants had the good sense to place in the 
embrasure of a window. He was made to mount a small bench ; several 
others were set before him, and a table was added. All who had accom- 
panied him were ranged around. Some grenadiers of the guard and officers 
of the household arrived to increase the number of liis defenders, who 
formed a rampart, behind which he could listen with less danger to this 
terrible lecture of the rabble. Amidst uproar and shouts were heard the 
ofl-fepeated cries of •• No veto I No priests ! No aristocrats ! The camp 
near Paris !*' Legendre, the butcher, stepped up, and in populär language 
demanded the sanction of the decree. ** This is neith^r the place nor the 
inoment,'* replied the King, witli firmness; "I will do all that the constita« 

* All the wttneesM ezamined agreed mpecting this £ict, di£Eering.ODly «i to the oame of 
UM nnmicip«! offioen. 
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tion requires.*' This resistance produced its effect. " Vtve la nationi 
Jlve la nationP^ Bhouted the assailants. '^Yes/' resiimed Louis XVL, 
*« J^ve la nation! I am its best friend.*' " Well, prove it ihen," said one 
of tlie rabble, Holding before him a red cap at the point of a pike. A refusal 
might have been dangerous ; and certainly in the Situation of the King» 
dignity did not consist in throwing away bis life by rejecüng a vain sign, 
but in doing'as he did, in bearing with firmness the assault of the multitude. 
He put the cap upon bis head, aiKl the applause was general.* As he feit 
oppressed by the heat of tlie weather and the crowd, one of the half- 
drunken fellows, who had brought with him a bottle and a glass, ofiered 
him some of his drink. The King had long been apprehensive lest he 
should be poisoned; he nevertheless drank without hesitaüon, and was 
loudly applauded. 

Meanwhile, Madame Elizabeth, who was fondly attached to her brother, 
and who was the only one of the royal family that could get to him, fol- 
lowed bim from window to window, to share his danger. The people, 
when they saw her, took her for the Queen. Shouts of '' There's the Aus- 
trian l" ,were raised in an alarming manner. The national grenadiers, who 
had surrounded die princess, endeavoured to set the people right " Leave 
tliem,*' said that generous sister, *« leave them in their error, and save the 
Queen!'* 

The Queen, with her son and her daughter, had not been able to join her 
royal consort. She had fled from the lower apartments, hurried to the 
council-chamber, and could not reach the King on account of the crowd, 
which fillcd the whole palace. She was anzious to rejoin him, and 
earnestly begged to be led to tlie room where he was. On being dissuaded 
from this attempt, Standing behind the council-table, with some grenadierSi 
she watched the people file off with a heart füll of horror, and eyes swim« 
ming with tears, which she repressed. Her daughter was weeping by her 
side ; her young son, frightened at first, had soon recovered his cheerful« 
ness, and smiled in the happy ignorance of his age. A red cap had been 
handed to him, and the Queen had put it on his head. Santerre recom- 
mended respect to the people, and spoke cheeringly to the princess. He 
repeated to her the accustomed and unfortunately useless expression, <« Ma- 
dam, you are imposed upon ; you are imposed upon." Then, seeing tht 
young prince encumbered with the red cap, *< The boy is stifling," said be, 
and relieved him from that ridiculous head-dress. 

Some of the deputies, on receiving intelligence of the danger of the 
palace, had hastened to the King, addressed the people, and enjoined respect. 
Others had repaired to the assembly, to inform it of what was passing, and 

i 

* ** While we wen leading a fomewbat idle life, the 20th of June arrived. We met that 
moming, as maal, in a coffee-room in Rue 8t Honor^. On going out, wo aaw a mob ap- 
proaching, which Bonaparte computed at five or six thouiahd men, all in raga, and armed 
with eveiy aort of weapon, Todierating the groaaeit abuae, and proceeding with rapid pace 
towarda the Tuileriea. ' Let na foHow that nibble,' aaid Bonaparte to me. We got befor^ 
them, and went to walk in the gardena, on the terraoe overiookiog the water. From this 
atation he beheld the disgracefu! occtirrencea that enaued. I ahould fail in attempting to 
depict the aarpriae and indignation rooaed within him. He conld not comprehend auch 
weakneaa and forbearanoe. Bat when the King showed himeelf at one of the Windows 
fronting the gaiden, with the red cap which one of the mob had juat placed on hia head» 
Bonaparte could no bnger restrain hia indignation. * What madneaa !' eidaimed he; ^ hoW 
eonid they allow theae aooondrela to entert They ongfat to have Uown four or five handrad 
of them into ttie air with cannon. The reat woold thea Imvs taken to their heela.' " •• 
Batsrrienn€*$ Memoin. E. 
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the agitation t&ere was increased hy the indignaüon of the rigfat side« and 
the eäbrts of the left to palliate thia Invasion of the palace of the monarch. 
A deputation had been decreed wüliout discuasion, and twenty-four mem* 
bers had set out to Surround the King. It had been moreover decieed that 
the deputation should be renewed eveiy half-hoar, in order that tlie Asaem» 
bly might be instantly apprised of everytMng that might occur. The de- 
puties who were sent spoke altemately» hoiated upon the shouldera of the 
grenadien. Petion afterwarda made bis appearance, and waa accoaed oi 
having come too late. He declared ihat it was halif-past four before be 
heard of the attack made at four ; that it had taken lüm half an hour to get 
to the palace, and that it was not until a long time after this he could o?e^ 
come the obatades which aeparated him from the King, so that he had been 
preyented from reaching bis presence earlier than half-past five. On ap- 
proaching the prince, ** Fear nothing, sire," said he, ""^ you are in the mi(k 
of your people.*' Louis XVI., taking the band of a grenadier, placed it 
upon bis heart, saying, *' Feel whether it beats quicker than usual." This 
noble anawer was warmly applauded. Petion at length mounted an arm* 
chair, and addreasing the crowd, said that, after laying its remonatrances 
before the King, it had now nothing further to do but to retire peaceably 
and in such a manner as not to sully that day. Some persona who weie 
present assert that Petion said its just remonstranc«s. This ezpression, 
howeyer, would prove nothing but the necessity for not offendin^ the mob. 
Santerre reinforced him with his influence, and the palace was soon deared. 
The rabble retired in a peaceful and orderly manner. It was then about 
aeven in the evening. 

The King was immediately joined by the Queen, his sister, and his cbild- 
ren, shedding a flood of tears. Overcome by the scene, the King had snU 
the red cap oa his head. He now perceived it for the first time during seve- 
ral hours, and flung it from him with indignation. At this moment, fresh 
deputies arrived to leam the State of the palace. The Queen, going over it 
with them, showed them the fahattered doors and the broken fumiture, and 
expressed her keen vexaüon at such outrages. Merlin de Thionville,* one 
of the stauchest republicans, was one of the deputies present The Qaeen 
perceived tears in his eyes. '' You weep," said she to him, *' to see the Kin^ 
and hb family treated ao cruelly by a people whom he has always wished to 
render happy." — «*It is true, madam," veplied Merlin; " I weep over the 
misfortunes of a beautiful, tender-hearted woman and mother of a family ; 
but do not mistake ; there is not on6 of my tears for the Eöng or the 
Queen— I bäte Kings and Queens."! 

Nest day general indignation prevailed among the partisans of the court, 
who considered it as outraged, and -among the constitutionalists, who re- 

* '' Antoine Merlin de ThionTÜle, a bailifi* and a municipd ofiioer, was depated bj the 
Moeelle to the legblatare, where he, Bazire, and Chabot, fonned, what was then called the 
triamTiraie, which, daring the whole aesnon, made it a point datly to denoance au the minia- 
ten and placemen. Oa the lOth of Angoat he aignalued himaelf at the head of the ene* 
miea of tne court He strongly objected to the motion to allow coanael for the King, aod 
warmly nrged hia ezecution. During the conteat which led to Robeapiem's &U, he mam- 
tained the most complete silence, and, after the victory, joined the conquoroia. He wat 
afterwards appointed president of the Convention. In 1797 he waa denoonoed to the Coqq- 
eil of Five Hundred as a peculator, for he had at that period immense landed property» 
whereas,, before the Revolution he had none; but the denundation &iled. In 1798 Meriin 
obtained an appointment in the management of the general post"— BtognipiUe JI&- 
dmu. E. 

t M6moirei de Madame Campen, tome iL, pu 31\ 
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«gftrded thU invasion as a violation of tlie laws and of the publie tfanquillity. 
TJie disturbance had been alarming, but now it was gready exaggerated. It 
was alleged to have been a plan for murdering the King« and it was even 
Bäserted that this plan had miscarried solely from the effect of a lucky acci« 
dent. Hencev by a natural reaction» the populär opinion of the day was in 
favour of tlie royal family, who, on the precedtng, had been exposed to so 
many dangers and outrages ; and the supposed authors of the assault be- 
'Came objects of unqualiiied censure. 

Sad faces were seen in the Assembly. Sereral deputies inveighed 
strongly against the events of the preceding day. M. Bigot proposed a law 
•against armed petitions, and against the custom of sufTering bodies of mea 
to iile ofT through the hall. Though there already existed laws on this 
■head, they were renewed by a decree. M. Daveirhoult moved for proceed- 
ings against the disturbers. *' Proceedings," exclaimed one of the members, 
•• against forty thousand men !'* — «* Well, then/' he replied, " if it is impos- 
sibie to distinguish among forty thousand men, punish the guard, which did 
not defend itself ; or, at bast do sometliing." 

The ministers then entered, to present a report on what had happsned, 
•and a discussion arose on the nature of the circumstances. A roeinber of 
the right, observing that Yergniaud's testimony was above suspicion, and 
that hc had been an eye-witness of the affair, called upon him to relalB 
what he had seen. Vergniaud, however, declined to rise at this appeal, but 
maintained siZence. The boldest of the kft side, nevertheless, shook off 
constraint and took courage towards the conclusion of the sittin^. They 
.even ventured to propose that an examination should be instituted whether 
the veto was necessary in certain peculiar circumstances ; but this motion 
was thrown out by a great majority. 

Towards evening, a fresh scene aimilar to that of the preceding day was 
apprehended. The people, on retiring, had said that they should con» 
again, and it was believed that they woukl keep their word. But, whether 
this was only a remnant of the agitation of the day bcfore, or whether for the 
jnoment this new attempt was disapproved of by the leaders of the populär 
party, it was very easily stopped ; and Petion repaired in great haste to tha 
palace, to inform the King that order was restored, and tliat the people, 
having laid their remonstrances before him, were now tranquil and satisfied. 
" That is not true," said the King. — "Sire." — . . . — "Besilent." — "It 
befits not the magistrate of the people to be silent, when he doe» bis duty 
and speaks the truth."— " The tranquillity of Paris rests on your head."— m I 
know my duty: Ishall perform it." — «* Enough: go and perform it. Retire." 

The King, notwithstanding bis extreme good nature, was liable to fits of 
ill-humour, which the courtiers termed coup de boutair. The sight of Pe- 
tion, who was accused of having encouraged the scenes of the preoeding day, 
exasperated him, and produced the conversation which we have just quQted* 
It was soon known to all Paris. Two proclamations were immediately is- 
sued, one by the King, the other by the municipality : and hostilities seemed 
to be commencing between these two authorities. 

The municipality told the Citizens to be peaceable, to pay respect to the 
King, to respect the National Assembly and to make it be respected; not to 
assemble in arms, because it was forbidden by the laws, and-, above all, to 
beware of evil-disposed persona who were striving to excite fresh commo* 
tions. 

It was actually rumoured that the court was endeavouring to excite a 
sccond insurrection of the people, that it migbt have occasion to,9^cep tli^m 

VOL. I. — 35 
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•way with artülery. Thas the palace supposed the ezistence of a plan fbr 
a murder — ^the fauxbourgs that a plan exiated for a massacre. 

The King said, '«The French will not have learned without pain that a 
multitude, led astray by certain factioua persona, haa entered by foree of 
anns the habitation of the King. . • . The King haa oppoaed to the tfareati 
and the Insults of the factioos nothing bat his conscience and bis love for the 
public weal. 

*' He knows not where will be the limit at which they will atop : bat to 
what excesses soever they proceed, they shall never wring from lum a oon- 
aent to anything that he deenks contrary to the public interest 

*' If those who wish to overthrow the monarchy bare need of another 
crime, they have it in their power to commit it. 

** The King enjoins all the administrative bodies and municipalitiea to pith 
Tide for the safety of persons and property.'* 

These opposite sentiments corresponded with the two opinioim whi^ 
were then formed. All those whom the conduct of the court had driven to 
despair were but the more exasperatad against it, and the more determined 
to thwart its designs by all possible means. The populär societiea, the mu- 
nicipalities, the pikemen, a portion of the national guard, and the left aide 
of the Assembly, were influenced by the prodamation of the mayor of Paris, 
and resolved to be prudent no farmer than was necessary to avoid being 
raowed down by grape-shot without any deciaive result Süll, uncertain aa * 
to the means to he employed, they waited, fall of the same distrost, and 
even aversion. Their firststep was to oblige the ministers to attend the A» 
eembly, and give account of the precautions which they had taken on tw9 
essential pointa : 

1. On the religious disturbances excited by the priests ; 

2. On the safety of the capital, which the camp of twenty thooaand men« 
refused by the King, was destined to cover. 

Those who were called aristocrats, the sincere constitutionalists, part of 
the national guards, several of the^ provinces, and especially the departmental 
directories spoke out on this occasion, and in an energetic manner. The lawf 
having been violated, they had all the advantage of speech, and they uaed it 
without reserve. A great number of addresses were sent to the King*. At 
Ronen and at Paris a petition was drawn up and supported by twenty thou- 
sand signatures. This petition was associated in the minds of the people 
with that already signed by eight thousand Parisians against the camp below 
Paris. Lastly, legad proceedings were ordered by the department against 
Petion, the mayor, and Manuel,* procureur of the commune, who were both 
accused of having favoured, by their dilatory conduct, the irruption of the 
SOth of June. At this moment, the behaviour of the King during that trying 
day was spoken of with admiration. There was a general change of opinion 
respecting his character, and people reproached themselves with having 
eharged it with weakness. But it was soon perceived that the passive courage 
^hich resists b not that which anticipates dangers, instead of awaiting them 
with resignation. 

The constitutional party feil anew to work with the utmoat activity. All 

• •< Manuel wai bom at Montargii in 1751. On the trial of the Kiup. be votod Ibr ha- 
priaonment and baniahment in tbe event of peaoe. Wbra Uie Queen'« trial eame on, he waa 
aommoned as a wtlnesa aipiinat her, but only expreaaed aJmiration of her f »rtitude, «nd phy 
&ir her miafortunea. In November, 1793, Manuel waa condenincd to death bj Ihe revola- 
tkmaiy tribunal, and ezecnled. He waa the anthor <if aeveral wofkau and among oChaBL eC 
«Laitaw an tht Rsfsi a ÜoB .' ''»-JBbeirf Ufirfikfokmi. S. 
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Atme who had murounded Lafa^ette to coiicert with him ihe letter of tbe 
16th of June, again united for the purpose of taking aome signal step. Lac 
fayette had feit deep Indignation on learning what had occurred at the palace: 
and he was fouod to be 4^^^ wiUing to asaist. Several addresaea from hi« 
regiments, expressing similar indignation, were sent to him, Whether Üieae 
addresaea were concerted or apontaneous, he put a stop to them by an order 
of the day, in which he promised U> expresa, in person, the sentimenta of 
the whole anny. He resolved, therefore, to go to Paria, and to repeat to die 
legislatire body what he had written to it on the 16th of June. He arranged 
the matter with Luckner, who was as easily led as an old warrior who ha« 
never been out of his camp.* He induced him to write a letter addressedtt» 
the King, expressing the same sentiments that he was himaelf about to ))n>* 
daim vivä voce at the bar of the legislative body. He then took all requisite 
measnres so that his absence might not be detrimental to the military oper»> 
tions, and, tearing himaelf from his attached soldiers» he hastened to Pari» 
to confront the greatest dangers. 

Lafayette reckoned upon his faithful national guard, and on imparting a 
new impulse by means of it. He redLoned upon the court, which he could 
not believe to be his foe, when he came to sacrifice himaelf for it. Having 
proved his chivalrous love of liberty, he was now resolved to prove hu sin- 
cere attachment to the King; and, in his heroic enthusiasm, it is probable 
that his heart was not insensible to the glory of this twofold self-devotion» 
He arrived on the moming of the 28th of June. The news soon spreadt 
and it was every where repeated with surprise and curiosity that General Imt 
fayette was in Paris. 

Before his arrival, the Assembly had been agitated by a great number of 
contrary petitions. Those of Ronen, Havre, the Ain, the Seine and Oise» 
the Pas de Calais, and the Aisne, condemned the outrages of the 20th of 
June. Those of Arras and of l'Herault seemed almost to approve of them. 
There had been read, on the one band, Luckner*s letter to the Ring, and, on 
the other, atrocious placards against him. The reading of these different 
papers had produced excitement for several preceding days. 

On the 28th, a considerable concourse had repaired to the AssemMy» 
hoping that Lafayette, whose intentions were yet a secret, would make hi« 
appearance there. About half-past one oMock, a message was actuaU/ 
brought, staüng that he desired to be ädmitted to the bar. He was received 
with plaudits by the right side, but with silence by the tribunes and the left 
aide. 

*• Gendemen,'* sdd he, << I must in the fivst place assure you that, in con* 
sequence of arrangements concerted between Manhal Luckner and myself, 
my presence here cannot in any way compromise either the success of our 
arms, or the safety of the anny which I have the honour to command." 

The general then explained the motives of his Coming. It had been as* 
serted that his letter was not written by himself. He came to avow it, and, 
to make this avowal, he came from amidst his camp, where he was sur« 
Toundcd by the love of his soldiers. A still strenger reason had urged him 
to this Step. The 20th of June had excited his indignation and that of hie 
anny, which had presented to him a multitude of addresses. He had put a 
stop to them, and solemnly engaged to be the organ of its sentiments to ihm 
National Assembly. «« The soldiera," he added» ** vre already asking them- 

f ** Mmrshal Lackner blamed extremeljr the intentimi Ijefiijelte ■nnminrcd of rppeiring le 
Paria, ' becaune,* Mid be, * the »an$ eulutlu will cot off hia hcad.' Bot aa thia was the aols 
ebfectioa he made, the g«neral VMolfed to aH «ol ÜMm,*'*~Jdtfiijfdt^» Mimmn^ EL 
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•elves if it is really the cause of liberty and of the constitation ihat they ar^ 
defending." He besought the National Assembly, 
1. To prosecute the instigators of the 20th of June ; 

• 2. To suppress a sect which graaps at the national sovereignty, and whose 
public debates leave no doubt respecting the atrocity of ita designs ; 

3. Lasdy, to onforce respect for the authorities, and to give the aimies 
the aasurance that the Constitution shall suffer no injury at home, while they 
are spilling their blood to defend it abroad. 

The President replied that the Assembly would uphold the law which had 
been swom to, and that it would examine his petition. He was inWted to 
ifae honours of the sitting. 

• The general proceeded to take his seat on the benches of the right. Ker- 
aaint, the deputy, observed that his proper place was on the petitioneis* 
bench. Cries of "Yes!" "No!" hurst frora all parts. The genenl 
modesüy rose and removed to the petitioners* bench. Numerous plaudits 
accompanied him to this new place. Guadet* was the first who spoke, and 
resorting to a derer circumlocution, he asked if the enemy was vanquished, 
änd the country delivered, since M. de Lafayette was in Paris. '* No/* he 
exclaimed in reply, "the country is not delivered; our Situation is not 
changed ; and yet the general of one of our armies is in Paris !" He should 
not inquire, he continued, whether M. de Lafayette, who saw in the French 
people nothing but a factious mob surrounding and Üireatening the authori- 
Ues, was not himself surrounded by a staff which was circumventing him ; 
but he should observe to M. de Lafayette that he was trespassing against the 
Constitution by making himself the organ of an army legally incapable of 
däliberating, and that probably he was also trespassing against the authority 
of the military powers by Coming to Paris without being authorized by the 
minister at war. 

• Guadet, in consequence, proposed that the minister at war should be 
called upon to stato whether he had given leave of absence to M. de La- 
fayette, and that, moreover, the extraordinary commission should repoit 
upon the question whether a general had a right to address the Assembly on 
pürely political subjects. 

' Ramond came for ward to ans wer Guadet. He set out with a very natural 
Observation, and one that is very frequenüy applicable, that the Interpretation 
öf the laws is liable to great variations according to circumstances. " Never,*' 
aäid he, " have we been so scrupulous relative to the existence of the right 
of Petition. When, but very lately, an armed multitude presented itself, it 
v^^ not asked what was its errand ; it was not reproached with infringing 
by the parade of arms the independence of the Assembly ; but when M. de 
Lafayette, who is for America and for Europe the Standard of liberty — when 
he presents himself, snspicions are awakened ! . . If there are two weights 
aild two measures, if there are two ways of considering things, let it be 
allowable to make some distinction in favour of Uie eldest son of liberty !** 
Ramond then moved to refer the petition to the extraordinary commission, 

* " M. E. Gaadet, a lawyer, president of the criminal tribunal of the Gironde» was depated 
1^ th.it department to the tegislature, and was looked up to by the Girondists, as one of their 
Indern. He voted fbr the death of Louis, but for delaying his execution. Involred in the 
fili öf his party, he was eiecuted at Bordeaux in 1794, In the thirty-fifUi year of his age. 
Wiien he was led to the aeaffold, he wanted to harangae the people, hut the roll of thedrams 
drowned his voice, and nothing could be heard but the words, * People, behold the »le 
itsource of tyrants ! They drown the voices of free men that they may commit thetr crimes.* 
Claudi>t*s falher, who was seventy yeara old, bis sunt, and his brother, perisheü a mouth sfter 
him by the senteoce of Ihe militaiy eomaiiltee at Boiüeauz." — Bit^rc^hk Modemt* & 
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for the puq>08e of examining, not the eonduct of Lafayette, but the petitioii 
itself. After a great tumtilt and two divisions, Ramond's motion was carriod. 
Lafayette left the Assembiy surrounded by a numerous train of deputier and 
toldiers of the national guard» all of them bis partisans and hia old com« 
panions in arms. 

This was the decisive moment for the coart, for bimself, and for the 
populär party. He repaired to the palace. The most abusive expression^ 
were repeated around him among the' groups of the courtie». The King 
and Queen received with coldness the man who came to devote bimself for 
them.* Lafayette withdrew, mortified at the disposition which he had peiv 
eeived, not for his own sake, but for the sake of the royal family. On lea\r- 
ing tlie Tuileries, a numerous concourse escorted him to bis residence, 
shouting ** Long live Lafayette !" and even planted a May before his gate. 
These demonstrations of old attachment touched the general and intimidated 
the Jacobins. But it was requisite to take advantage of these feelings of 
attachment and to rouse them still more, in order to render them efiicacious* 
Some officers of the national guard« particularly devoted to the court, applied 
to it, inquiring how they ought to act The King and Queen were both of 
opinion that they ought not to second M. Lafayette.t He thus found bim- 
self forsaken by the only portion of the national guard fiom which he could 
still have expected support. Anxious, nevertheless, to serve the King, in 
spite of bimself, he consulted his friends. But these were not agreed. 
8orae, and particularly Lally ToUendal, were for acting promptly against the 
Jacobins, and attacking them by main force in their club. Others, all mem- 
bers of the department and of the Assembiy, supporting themselves con- 
stantly by the authority of the l^w, and having no resources, but in it, would 
not advise its violation, and opposed any open attack. 

Lafayette, nevertheless, preferred tlie boldest of these two courses, and 
appointed a rendezvous for his partisans, for tlie purpose of going with them 
to drive the Jacobins from their place of meeting and walling up the doors. 
But though the place for assembling was fixed, few attended, and Lafayette 
found it^ impossible to act Whilst, however, he was deeply mortified to 
perceive that he was so ill supported, the Jacobins, Ignorant of the defection 
of his partisans, were seized with a panic and abandoned their club. They 
ran to Dumouriez,| who had not yet seC out for the army, and urged him to 
put bimself at dieir head and to march against Lafayette ; but their applicar 
tion was not complied with. Lafayette staid another day in Paris, amidst 
denunciations, threats, and hints of assassination, and at length departed, 
lamenting the uselessness of his self-devotion and the fatal obstinacy of the 

* "The debate was not doaed, when Lafayett« repaired to the King. The royal fitroilj 
were awembled together, and ihe King and Queen both repeated that they were convinoed 
tbere waa no aafety for them bat in the Constitution. Never did Louis appear to cxpress 
l^imielf wkh more thorough conviction than on ihia occasionw He added tbat he oonddered 
k would be Yery fortunate if the Austriane were defeaCed. It so happened tbat tbe King was 
Bext day tu review fiiuir tbouaand men of the national guard. Lafiyetta asked permiission to 
Mcompany bim« apprizing bim, at the same time, of his intention, as soon as bis majesty had 
vctired, of addressing the troops. But the oourt did everything in its power to thwart L»- 
%eUe, and Petion the mayor countermanded the review an beor befora daybreak.' - 
^fayetie$ Memotrs, B. 

T ^ Madame Campan, tome ii^ p. 824, a letter from M. Lally to the King of Prussi^ 
•no all the historians. 

. t ** Dumouricz sunrived the troubles of tbe Revolution immy years. He spent some time 
m Germany ; and lived In retirement latlerly at Turville Parlt, near Henley-upon-Tbames, 
«here he died March 14, 1823, in bis eighty-fifUi year. He was a man of pleasiog oMUinen^ 
•od litely convenatioo."— iSto^» Life of Napoleon. £• 

2A 
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court* And yet this aame man» so completely foisaken when he bad cone 
to ezpose bis o wn life to save the King, has been accused of haring betnjed 
liim 1 The writen of the court bave asaerted that bis meana were ül com- 
bined. No doubt it was eaaier and safer, at least in appearance, to emploj 
eighty thousand Prussians ; but in Paris, and with the determination not to 
cidl in foreigners, what more could he do tban put bimself at the headof the 
national guard, and OTerawe the Jacobins, by dispersing them ! 

Lafayette set out with the design öf still senring the King, and omtriTinf, 
if possible, means for his quitting Paris. He wrote a letter to the Asieof 
bly, in which he repeated with still greater energy all that he had binudf 
Said against what he called the factious. 

No sooner was the populär party relieved firom the feais occasionedbr 
ihe presence and the plana of Üie general, than it continued its attacks npoa 
Ihe court, and persisted in demanding a strict account of the means whid 
it was adopting for preserving the territory. It was already known, thooflt 
the executive power had not yet made 'any communication on the subject 19 
the Assembly, that the Prussians had broken the neutrality, and that thej 
were advancing by Coblentz, to the number of eighty thousand men, all old 
soldiers of the great Frederick, and commanded by the Duke of Bruuswict 
a celebrated general.* Luckner, who had too few troops and could not 
fully rely on the Belgians, had been obliged to retire upon Lille and Valen* 
ciennes. An officer, in retreatinff from Courtray, had bumed the subuiis 
of the town, and it was conceived that the aim of this cruel measure was to 
alienate the Beidans. The goyemment did nothing to reinforce the armier, 
which amounted at the utmost, on the three frontiers, to two hundred aoJ 
thirty thousand men. It resorted to none of those mighty schemes whidi 
Touse the zeal and the enthusiasm of a nation. The enemy, in short, migli^ 
be in Paris in six weeks. 

The Queen reckoned upon this resnlt, and mentioned it in confidence to 
one of her ladies. She had the route of the emigrants and the King of 
Prussia. She knew that on such a day they would be at Yerdun, on 8ue& 
a one at Lille, and that they were to lay siege to the latter place. Thatuo- 
fortunate princess hoped, she said, to be delivered in a month.t ^^7* 
alas ! did she not believe the sincere friends who represented to her the in- 
eonveniences of foreign aid, and told her that this aid would be useless; 
that it would arrive soon enough to compromise, but not soon enough to 
save her ! Why did she not believe her own fears on this point and the 

Sloomy forebodings which sometimes overwhelmed her ! Why, in sbort, 
id she not spare herseif a fault, and many misfortunes ! 

We have seen that the measure to which the national party clung most 
tenaciously was a reserve of twenty thousand men below Paris. The Kingi 

*" Charles Willum Ferdinuid, Duke of Brnmwick, was bom in 1735. Eewtatbi 
eMert aon of the reigtiing duke end a aister of Frederick the Great Tb« aeven jean' ^^ 
•flbrded him the firat opportunity of caltivaüng bia military talenta. In 17&6 ha deekied ib« 
Tictnry of Crefeld, and took the moat aetive part in all tba enterpriaea of hia unde Feniioa«^ 
In 1764 he married the Princeaa Augoata of England. High expectationa were eniertaiiw 
of him, when ihe wara of the French Reroluüon broke out The duke leoeived the chiei 
coromand of the Auttrian and Pruaaian armiea, and ifwaed at Coblent2, in 1792, the ÜMnoü« 
nanifeato drawn op in a haaghty aiyle by a Frenehman, De Limon. The doke conadww 
Ihe eipremona too atrong, and aome of the aevereat paaaagea were expnnged. He cootioP« 
«o lahoor for the welfara of hia countiy until 1806, when he waa plaoed at the head oT u» 
Pniiaian army. He waa morUlly wounded in that yev, and died at OtteoPtti ^ 
Eltone.'* — Bntyekpmdia Ammeana. E. 

"X Ree MadanifB Campen, tome ü^ ^ Sao, 
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%B we hmve shown« was adverae to this plan. He was samnioned, in th« 
person of his ministers, to State what precautions had been taken in the 
place of those proposed in the decree to which he had refused his sanction« 
Ue anawered by proposing a new project, which consisted in directing upon 
Soissons a reserve of forty-two battalions of national volunteers, to supply 
the place of the old reserve« which had been ezhausted in completing the 
two principal armies. This was as nearly aspossible the first decree ; with 
this difference that the camp of reserve should be formed between Paris and 
the frontiers« and not near Paris itself. This plan was received with mur- 
murs and referred to the military committee. 

Several departments and municipalities, ezcited by their correspondence 
'with Parist had subsequently resolved to carry into ezeciiäon the decree 
for a camp of twenty thonsand men, though it was not sanctioned. Thie 
departments of the Bouches du Rhone, la Gironde, and T Heraul t, set the 
first example ; which was soon foUowed by others. Such was the com- 
mencement of the insurrection. 

As soon as intelligence of these spontaneous levies was received, the 
Assembly, modifying the plan of the forty-two new battalions proposed hy^ 
the King, decreed that the battalions, whose zeal should have ied them to 
march l^fore they were legally called upon, should pass through Paris for 
the purpose of bein^ inscribed at the municipality of that city ; that they 
should then proceed to Soissons, to be there encamped ; and lastly, that 
those who should happen to be in Paris on the 14th of July , the anniversary 
of the Federation, should attend that national selemnity. It had not been 
held in 1791, on account of the- flight to Yarennes, and it was determined 
tliat it should be celebrated in 1792 with eciat. The Assembly added that, 
immediately after this festival, the federalists should march off to the place 
of their destination« 

This was atonce autfaorizing insurrection, and reviving, with some trifling 
▼ariation, the unsanctioned decree. The only difTerence was that the 
federalists should merely pass tiirough Paris. But the grand point was to 
bring them thither ; and, when once there, a thousand circumstances might 
arise to detain them. The decree was immediately sent to the King, and 
sanctioned on the foUowing day« 

To this important measure was added another. A distrust was feit of 
part of the national guards, and particularly of the stafTs, which, after the 
example of the departmental directories, the nearer they approached in rank 
to superior authority the more they were disposed in its favour. It was 
especiaily the national guard of Paris at which the blow was aimed ; but it 
could not be Struck directly, and therefore it was decreed that all the staffs 
In towns containing upwards of fifty thousand inhabitants should be dissolved 
and re-elected. In the ^[itated State in which France then was, with thft 
oonstantly increasing influence which this agitation insured to the most 
ardent spirits. this re-election could not fall to bring forward persons devoted 
to the populär and republican party. 

These were important measures, earried by main force, in Opposition to 
the right side and to the court. Yet all this did not appear to the patriots 
to fortify them sufficienüy against the imminent dangers by which they con« 
ceived diemselves to be threatened. Forty thousand Prussians, and as many 
Austrians and Sardiniens, were approaching our frontiers. A court, appa- 
rently in concert with the enemy, resorted to no means for augmenting the 
arroies and exciting the nation, but on the contrary employed the veto to 
thwan the measures of the legislative body, and the civil list io secure pap- 
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Jsans in the intarior. Lastly, there was a general, who was not supposed 
to be capable of uniting with the emigrants to deliver up France, but who 
was Seen to be disposed to support the court against the people. AU these 
circumstances alarmed and deeply agitated the public mind. «* The coanoj 
is in danger !" was the general cry. But how was tlaX danger to be pre* 
rentedt There lay the difiiculty. People were not even agreed respect* 
ing the causes. The constitutionalists and the partisans of the court, is 
much terrified as the pathots themselves, imputed the dangers to the ^ 
tioa« only. They trembled only for royally, and saw no peril but in dis- 
cussion. The patriots, trembling for a contrary reason, beheld this penl 
ih mvasion alone, and laid the whole blame of it on the eourt, its refusab, 
its tardiness, and its underhand proceedings. Petitions continued to poor 
in. Some attributed every thing to the Jacobins, others to the couit, 
designated alternately by the appellations of the palaee^ the executive power, 
and the vtto. The Assembly listened to and referred them all to the extn- 
ordinary commission of twelve, appointed long before to seek and pruposo 
means for saving the country. 

Its plan was awaited with impatience. Meanwhile all the walls weie 
eovered with threatening placards ; the public papers, not less bold than the 
fpesting hüls, talking of nothing but forfeilure of the crown and delhrone- 
nent. This was the topic of general conversation, and no moderatioo 
aeemed to be observed bcit in the Assembly. There the attacks against 
royalty were yet only indirect. It had been proposed, for «xample, to aup- 
^prees the veto for decrees of circumstance ; observations had several tiraes 
%een made on the civil list, and on the culpable use that was made of it ; and 
«t had been suggested that it should either be reduced, or that a public ac- 
«ount of its expenditure shoiiid be demanded. 

At length, the commission of twelve proposed its measures. The court 
bad never refused to comply with the recommendations of the Assembly 
materially io augment the means of defence. It eould not have done so 
withoui compromising itself too openly ; and, besides, it could not much 
dread the numerical increase of armies which it beliered to be in a slate of 
eomplete disorganization. 

The populär party desired, on the contrary, some of those extraordinaiy 
means, which indicate a great resolution, and which frequently confer vietory 
on the most desperate cause. The commission of twelve devised such, and 
proposed to the Assembly the following plan : 

When the danger should become extreme, the legislaüve body was iiKlf 
io declare it by this solemn form of expression: The country ü ui 
äanf^er, 

After Ulis declaration, all the looal autliorities, the Councils of the com- 
liiunes, those of the districts and departments, and the Assembly itself, tf 
«Che highest of the authorities, were to be permanent and to sit withoat in- 
lerruption. All the Citizens, under the severest penalties, were to deliver to 
the authorities the arms which they possessed, with a view to their suitable 
distribution. All the men, old and young, fit for Service, were to be enroUcd 
hl the national guards. Some were to proceed to the seats of the diffcrent 
autliorities of districts or departments ; others to march whithersoevcr the 
exigencies of the country required, either at horae or abroad. Those only 
ahouid be expected to appear in uniform who were able to defray the ex- 
pense of it. The pay of voiunteers was to be given to all the national 
guards who should be removed from tlieir homes. The authorities wereto 
he directed to provide themselves with military stores. Any sign of rebeüioOi 
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wilfuUy displayedt was to be punished with death. Erery oockade, every^ 
flag, was to be reputed seditious, excepting the tricoloured cockade and Üag» 
According to this plan, the whoie nation would be on the alert and in 
arme. It would possess the means of deliberating and fighting at every 
point and at every moment : and would be able to dispense with the gorem- 
ment and to make amends for its inactivity. That aimless agitation of the 
populär masses would be regulated and directed. If, in short, after this 
appeal, the French should fail to respond to it, the Assembly could not be 
expected to do any more for a nation which would not do anything for itself« 
This plan gave rise, as might naturally be expected, to a most vehement 
discussion. 

Pastoret,* the deputy, read the prelimin*ary report. It satisfied no one ; 
imputlng faults to aU, balancing some by others ; and not fixing in a positive 
manner the means of parrying the public dangers. After him, Jean de Bry 
explained clearly and with moderation the plan of the commission. The 
discussion, once commenced, soon became a mere exchange of recrimina- 
tions. It afTorded scope for those impetuous imaginations, which rush 
headlong into extreme measures. The great law of tbe public welfare, that 
18 to say, the dictatorship-^-in other words, the power of doing everyüiing, 
with the Chance of using it cruelly but energetically — that power which 
could by right be decreed only in the Convention, was nevertheless proposed 
in the Legislative. 

M. Delaunay of Angers proposed to the Assembly to dedare that, tili the 
lemoval of the danger, it would eanatät otüy the imptralive and supreme 
law of the pi^lic weifare. This would have been, by an abstract and roys- 
terious formula, evidently to abolish royalty and to declare the Assembly 
absolute sovereign. M. Delaunay said that the Revolution was not com- 
pleted ; that people were mistaken if they thought so ; and that it was right 
to keep fixed laws for the Revolution saved and not the Revolution to be 
saved. He said, in short, all that is usually said in favour of the dictator- 
ahip, the idea of which always presents itself in moments of danger. The 
answer of the deputies of the right side was natural. ** They should vio* 
late,*' they said, *'the oaths taken io the Constitution, by creating an 
authority Üiat would absorb the regulated and established powers.'* Their 
adversaries replied, by saying that the example of violation was already 
given, and that they ought not to sufier themselves to be anticipated and 
aurprised without defence. '* But, prove then," rejoined the partisans of 
the court, *« that this example has been given, that the Constitution has been 
betrayed." This challenge was answered by fresh accusations against the 
court, and these charges were repelled in their tum by recriminations against 
agitators. *' You are factious men.*'«— *' You are traitors." Such was the 
reciprocal and everlasting reproach— «uch the question to be resolved. 

So violent did M . Jaucour deem the proposal, that he was for referring it 
to the Jacobins. M. Isnard, with whose ardour it harmonized, urged diat- 
it should be taken into consideration, and that the speech of M. Delaunay 
should be sent to the departments, to counterpoise that of M. Pastoret, 

* ''Pierre Pastoret, hörn at Martefliee in 1756, was an advocate before the Revolution^ 
which he embraoed with ardour. Having luckily survived the reign of lerror, he was in 
1795 dfliegafed from Var to the Council of Five Hundred, where he became one of the 
firmest defenders of the Glich jan party. In 1804 he was appointed profeasor of the lawa 
of man and nations, in the College of France ; and was made a member of the Institute and 
tbe Legion of Uonour. He waa the author of aeTeral works, both in prose and verae« 
writteu with eloquence and perapicuity.'* — Biographie Moderne, £• 
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which was bat a dose of opium given to a paHent in ihe agoma ef 
death. 

M. de Vaublanc succeeded in obtaining a hearing. He said that ihe Con- 
stitution could save itself by the Constitution ; that the plan of M. Jeaa de 
Bry was a proof of this ; that it was right to print the speech of M. De- 
launay, if they so pleased, but at any rate not to send it to tlie departmenii; 
and tiiat they ought to return to the proposal of the commission. The dis^ 
cussion was accordingly adjoumed tili the 3d of July. 

One deputy had not yet spoken. This was Yergniaud. A member of 
the Gironde, and its moat eloquent orator, he was nevertheless indepenüent 
Whether from thoughtlessness or from real eleration, he seemed to be above 
the passions of his friends ; and, in sharing their patriotic ardour, he did 
not always share their prepossessions and their vehemence.* When he hsd 
made up his mind upon a question, he carried along with him by his elo* 
quence and a certain acknowledged impartiality, that floating portion of the 
Assembly, which Mirabeau had formerly hurried away by his reasoning 
and his warmth. Wavering masses are every where decided by talents aod 
reason.t ^ 

It had been announced that he would speak on the 3d of July. An iin- 
mense concourse had assembled to hear this distinguished orator on a ques- 
tion which was regarded as decisive. Accordingly, he did speak, and first 
drew a sketch of the »täte of France. " If," said he,J " one did not believe 
in the imperishable love of the people for Liberty, one would doubt whether 
the Revolution retrogrades or whether it is reaching its term. Our armies 
of the North advanced into Belgium, and all at once they feil back. The 
theatre of war is transferred to our territory, and we shall have left the an- 
fortunate Belgians nothing but the remembrance of the conflagrations that 
lighted our retreat. At the same time, a formidable army of Pnis^iane is 
threatening the Rhine, though we had been taught to hope that their pro- 
gress would not be so rapid. 

«* How happens it that this moment should have been chosen for the dis* 
missal of the populär ministers, for breaking the chain of their labours, far 
committing the empire to inexperienced hands, and for rejecting the aseful 
insasures which we have deemed it our duty to propose ? . . Can it be true 
that a dread is feit of our triumphs ? Is it tlie blood of Coblentz or yours, 
that there is a desire to spare ? Is there a wish to reign over forsaken towos 

* «Yergniaud wai an indolent man, and reqaired to be stimolated; but wben onoeüüriy 
«zcited, hli eloquence was true, forcible, penetratingAnd siiicere." — Dumont. E. 

** I do not like Vergniaud, becauae he diadaina men, doe« not put any reatraint on hiowdf 
in hia intercourae with them, and baa not employed hia talents witb the ardour of • »^ 
devoted by the lo¥e of the public good, and with the tenacity of a diligent miod.*'— iModbme 
BolamTa Memoin. E. 

Yergniaud was bom at Limoges in 1759. He projected the decree which pronounoed thf 
SDspension of the King, and the formation of the National Convention. He filled the cfaair 
on the day of Louises aentence, and voted for his death. He waa condemned to deatb ss • 
Girondiat, in 1793, and apent the night beforo hu execuiion in diacouraing with his friends 
npon revolutiona and govemmenta. Hia speechea were alwaya carefully prepared before- 
hand. E. 

f Thia ia a justice done to Yergniaud by the Journal de Paria, at that time so calebrattd 
lor ito oppoaition to the roajority of the Aaaembly, and for the eitraordinary UlenU of >^ 
oonductora, especially of the unfortanate and immortal Andr6 Chenier. (See that paper« 
the 4th of July, 1792.) 

4 It ia acarcely neoeaaary to obaerve that I here analyxe Yergniaud'a apeecfa, bat do not 
gnra it verbafinu 
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snd deyastated fields ? . • In short, where are we ? . And you, genflemen, 
what grand work are 70U about to undertake for the public weal 7 

" You, whom some flatter themselves that they have intimidated : yoUf 
iirhose consciences they datier themselves that they have alarmed by stigma- 
tizing your patriotism as the spirit of faction, as if those who took the oath 
in the Tennis Court had not also been called factious : you, who have been 
«o slandered, because you belong not to a proud caste which the Constitution 
has thrown down in the dust : you, to whom are imputed guilty intentions, 
as if, invested with a power different from that of the law, you had a civil 
list : you, whose concem for the dangers of the people a hypocritical mode- 
ration hoped to cool : you, whommeans have been found to divide, but who, 
in this moment of danger, will lay aside your animosities, your paltry dis* 
sensions, and not find it so delightful to hate one another as to prefer thal 
infernal pleasure to the welfare of the country ;.— you, finally, hearken to 
jnei What are your resources? What doea üecessity command you? 
TVhat does the Constitution pennit you to do 7" 

During this exordium, loud ^pplause drowned the voice of the Speaker« 
He continued his speech, and exhibited two kinds of dangers, the one inter- 
nal, the other extemal. 

*' To remove the former, the Assembly had proposed a decree against the 
priests, and, whether the spirit of a M edicis still fi'its beneath the vaults of 
the Tuileries, or a Lachaise or a Letellier still disturbs the heart of the 
prince, the decree has been rejected by the throne. It is not possible to 
Delieve, without doing the King injustice, that he wishes for religious disiur* 
Lances ! He fancies himself then sufficiendy powerful— -he has then ancient 
laws enough— to insure the public tranquillity. Let his ministers then 
answer for it with their heads, since they have the means of insuring it ! 

" To provide against extemal dangers, the Assembly conceived the idea 
of a camp of reserve. The King rejected it It would be doing him injustice 
to suppose that he wishes to dellver up France to the enemy ; he must 
therefore have forces sufficient to protect it ; his ministers therefore ought to 
answer to us with ^eir heads for the salvation of the country.*' 

Thus far the Speaker confines himself, as we see, to the ministerial re- 
sponsibili^, and strives to exhibit it under the most threatening aspect. 
** But," adUed he, «< to throw the ministers into the abyss which their maliee 
or their imbecility has opened, is not all • , Listen to me calmly ; be in no 
hurry to anticipate what I am about to say. 

At these words the attention of his auditors was redoubled. Profound 
silence ]|^ervaded the Assembly. '« It is in the nvmeofthe Kingy* said Ite, 
** that the French princes have endeavoured to raise Europe against us. It 
IS to avenge the dignity of the ^^jfiT that the tireaty of Pilnitz has been con- 
duded. It is to come to the aid ofthe King that the sovereign of Hungary 
and Bohemia makes war upon us, that Prussia is marching towardd our 
firontiers. Now, I read in the Constitution : ' If the King puts himself at the 
head of an army and directs its forces against the nation, or if he does not 
oppose by a formal act an enterprise of this kind that may be executed in 
his name, he shall be considered as having abdicated royalty.* 

** What is a formal act of Opposition ? If one hundred thousand Austrians 
were marching towards Flanders, and one hundred thousand Prussians to 
wards Alsace, and the King were to oppose to them ten or twenty thousand 
men, would he have done a formal #ct of Opposition ? 

** If the King, whose duty it is to noüfy imminent hostilities, appnzed of 
ibe movcments of the Prussian anny, were not to communicate any inform^ 
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tion on the subject to Ihe National Assembly ; if a camp of reserve, neces- 
sary for stopping the progress of the enemy into the interior» were proposed, 
and the King were to Substitute in its stead an uncertain plan wluch it wouid 
take a long time to execute ; if the King were to leave the command of an 
army to an intriguing generaJ, of whom üie nation was suspicious ; if another 
general, bred afar from the corruption of courts and familiär with victorj, 
were to demand a reinforcement, and the King were by a refusal to say to 
him; I forbid thee to conquer^-^could it be asserted that the King had com- 
mitted a formal act of Opposition t 

•» I have exaggerated several circumstances,'' resumed Vergniaud, "to 
take away every pretext for explanations purely hypothetical. But if, whik 
France was swimming in blood, the King were to say to you, * It is trae 
that the enemies pretend to be acting for me, for my dignity, for my rights, 
but I have proved tliat I am not their accomplice. I havesent armies into the 
field ; these armies were too weak, but the Constitution does not fix the degree 
of their force. I have assembled them too late, but the Constitution does not fix 
the time for collecting them. I have stopped a general who was on the point 
pf conquering, but tho Constitution does not order victories. I have had 
ministers, who deceived the Assembly, and disorganized the govemment, 
but their appointment belonged to me. The Assembly has passed usefol 
decrees which I have not sanctioned, but I had a right to act so. I hara 
done all that the Constitution enjoined me. It is therefore impossible to 
doubt my fidelity to it' (Vehement applause here burst from all quarters.) 

** If then," continued Vergniaud, *' the King were to hold this language, 
should you not have a light to reply ; * O King, who, like Lysander, the 
tyrant, have believed that truth was not worth more Üian falsehood — who 
have feigned a lave for the laws merely to preserve the power which enabled 
you to defy them— was it defending us to oppose to the foreign soldien 
forces whose inferiority left not even uncertainty as to their defeat? Was it 
defending us, to thwart plana tending to fortify the interior t Was it de- 
fending us, not to check a general who violated the Constitution, but to 
enchain the courage of those who were serving it ? Did the constitation 
leave you the choice of the ministers for our prosperity or for our ruin? Did 
it make you the head of the army for our glory or our disgrace ? Did it 
finally confer on you the right of sanction, a civil list, and so many preroga- 
tives, in order cons'titutionally to undo the Constitution of the empire ? No! 
no ! Man, in whom the generosity of the French has excited no correspond- 
ing feeling, insensible to. everything but the love of despotism, you ars 
henceforth nothing to that Constitution which you have so unworthily vic^ated 
»— to that people whom you have so basely betrayed!' 

*' But no,'* resumed the Speaker, '< if our armies are not complete, the 
Kmg assuredly is not to blame for this ; no doubt he will take the necessarf 
measures for saving us ; no doubt the^march.of the Prussians will not be so 
triumphant as they hope ; but it was requisite to foresee everything and to 
say everything, for frankness alone can save us." 

Vergniaud concluded by proposing a message to Louis XVI., firm bot 
respectful, which should oblige him to choose between France and foreigneie, 
and teach him that the French were resolved to perish or triumph with the 
Constitution. He wished also that the Assembly should declare the eountrf 
in danger, in order to awaken in hearts those mighty affeetions which hsr^ 
animated mighty nations, and which no dpubtwould be found in the French; 
*' for," Said he, " it will not be in the regenerated French of 89 that Nature 
w'dl'Show herseif degenerated," Ue wished> finally» that an end should ^ 
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pnt ter dirisensions which began tö assume ä sinister character, and that thejr 
snould reunite those who were in Rome and on Mount Aventine. 

As he uttered thesc last words, the voice of the Speaker faltered, and the 
emotion was /reneral. The tribunes, the left side, in short, all applauded« 
Vergniaud left the tribune, and was surrounded by a crowd, who Üironged 
to congratufpte him. He alone had dared« to speak to the AssRmbly con 
ceming the forfeiture of the crown, which was a general topic of conversa 
tion in public ; but he had presented the subject only in an hypothetical 
mannev, and clothed in forms still respectful, when compared with the lan- 
gVL9fü sttggested by the passions of the time. 

IJumas came forward to reply. He attempted to speak extempore aftor 
Yergniaud, before auditors, still fall of the feelings that he had excited. He 
«everal ümes claimed silence and an attention which it was not in his power 
to gain. He animadverted on the reproaches urged against the execuüve 
power. " The retreat of Luckner," said he, " is owing to the chance of bat« 
lies, which cannot be govemed in the recesses of cabinets. Assuredly yoo ' 
have confidence in Luckner?" Cries of "Yes! yes!" were the answer; 
and Kersaint proposed a decree declaring that Luckner had retained the na« 
tional confidence. The decree was passed, and Dumas proceeded. He ob* 
served very justly that, if they had confidence in that general, they could not 
eonsider the intention of his retreat as culpable or suspicious : that, as for 
tlie want of forces which was complained of, the marshal himself knew that 
all the troops then disposable were assembled for this enterprize ; that, mora- 
over, everything must hare been already prepared by the old Girondin mi* 
nistry, the author of the offensive warfare ; and that, if the means were inade» 
quate, tliat ministry alone was to blame ; that the new ministers could not 
possibly repair all tliat was defective by a fe w couriers ; and lasdy, that they 
had given carte blanche to Luckner, and had left him the power to act ao- 
eording to circumstances and local Situation. 

*'The camp of twenty thousand men has been rejected," added Dumas, 
** but, in the iirst place, the ministers are not responsible for the veto^ and, in 
the next, the plan which tliey substituted in its stead was far preferable to 
that proposed by the Assem.bly, bccause it did not paralyze the means of re- 
cruiting. The decree against the priests has been rejected, but there is no 
need of new laws to insure the public tranquillity. Nothing is wanting but 
qniet, secnrity, respect for individual liberty, and liberty of conscience. 
Wherever these liberties have been respecte(l, the priests have not been se» 
ditious." Dumas concluded with justifying the King, by objecting that he 
had not wished for war, and Lafayette by reminding the Assembly that he 
had always been a lover of liberty. 

The decree proposed by tlie commission of twelve, for arranging the forma 
according to which the country should be declared in danger, was passed 
amidst the most vehement applanse. But the declaration of danger was ad- 
joumed, because it was not thought right as yet to proclaim it. The King, 
no doubt excited by all that had been said, notified to the Assembly the im« 
minent hostilities with Prussia, which he grounded on tha Convention of Pil* 
nitz, on the favourable reception given to Üie rebels, on the acts of violence 
eommitted upon French mercantile men, on the dismissal of our minister, 
and the departure of the Pnissian ambassador from Paris; lasüy, on the 
march of the Pnisäian troops to the number of fifty-two thousand men« 
*• Everything proves to me,-' added the Kiiig*s message, "an alliance be- 
tween Vienna and Berlin. (There was a laugh at these words.) Agreeably 
to the terms of the Constitution, 1 give Ulis intimation of it to tlie legislative 
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body.^*— »'Tes/* replied BCTeral voicest ««when the Prussiaiu aie stCoi 
blentz." The message was referred to the commission of twelve. 

The discussion relative to the forma of the declaration of tke eowäry w 
danger was continued. It waa decreed that thia declaration ahoold be cod* 
tinued as a simple proclamadon, and that conaequently it shouid not be mb- 
ject to the royal aanction, which was not quite just, since it comprehended 
legislative clauses, bat, without meaning to proclaim it, the Assembly alreadf 
ibUowed the law of the public welfare. 

The discussions were daily increasing in violence. The wish of Yergi» 
aud to unite those who were in Rome and on Moant Aventine was noi fol* 
filled; the fear which eaeh excited in the other was chaaged into iirecoo- 
eilable hatred. 

There was in the Assembly a depaty named Lamourette,* constitatioiul 
Bishop of Lyons, who had never considered liberty in any other ligfat tfaan 
as a retam to primitive fratemity, and who was as mach grieved as astonished 
at the divisions of bis coUeagues. He did not believe t^t the one haibouied 
any real hatred against the others. He supposed that all of them merelf 
entertained unjust saspicions. On the 7th of July, at the moment when the 
discussion on the country in danger was abont to be resumed, he asked leave 
to speak for the purpose of a motion to order; and addxessing bis oolleaguet 
in the most persuasive tone and with the noblest aspect, he told them Hat 
tsrrible measures were every day proposed to them in order to put an endto 
the danger of the country ; that, for bis part, he had faith in milder and mom 
efficacious means. It was the disunion among the representatives that was 
the cause of all the evils, and to this disunion it behoved them to apply a 
xemedy. '•Oh!" exclaimed the worthy prelate, *«he who shouid suooeed 
in reconciUng you, that man would be the real conqueror of Austria and of 
Coblentz. It is daily alleged that, at the point to which things have been 
carried, your reunion is impossible. Ah! I tremble at the thought ... bot 
this is a calumny. There is notfaing irreconcilable but guüt and vurtue. Good 
men dispute wsormly, because they are impressed with the sincere conviedoo 
of the correctness of their opinions, but they cannot hate one another. Geii* 
flemen/the public weal is in your hands. Why do you delay carryio^ it 
into Operation? 

«« What is it that the two portions of the Assembly Charge eacb other witfaf 
One accuses the other of wishing to modify the Constitution by the band« of 
foreigners ; and the latter accuses the former of striving to overthrow the 
monarchy for the purpose of estabUshing a republic. Well, gendemen, hari 
one and the same anathema against a republic and the two Chambers. Do* 
Tote them to general execration by a last and irrevocable oaih! Lotus swear 
to have but one spirit, but one sentiment Let us swear eveilasting fratei^ 
nity ! Let the enemy know that what we will, we all will, and the country 
issaved!*« 

Scarcely had the Speaker finisbed these concluding words, when both sidet 
of the Assemblv rose, applauding bis generous sentiments, and eager to lid 
themselves of the bunlen of their reciprocal animosities. Amidst universal 
«eelamations, they devoted to public execration any project for changing tbo 
Constitution either by two Chambers or by a republic ; and the membeis 
rushed from the oppoeite benches to embrace one another. Those who hi 

* ** Afler the diMolation of Um LflgialatiTe Aanrnblj, Lamoaratte went to Lyons, and eoo* 
tinan] there duritig the leige. He wu efterwerds conducted to Parii, condemned to detdij 
•od decapitatad in 1794. Ue was the author of eeveral religiooe work«.'* Se(df» lifiV 
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attacked and those who had defended Lafayette, ihe vetOt the civil list, thd 
JacHarUf and the traUora^ were clasped in each others' arms. All disdno- 
tions ceased, and Messrs. Pastoret and Condorcet, who the day before wei^ 
loading one another with abuse in the public papera« were seen locked in 
each other's embrace. There was no longer any right or left aide, and all 
the deputies sat indiscriminately together. Dumas was beside Basire, Jau* 
court next to Merlin, and Ramend by Chabot 

It was immediately decided that they should inform the provinces, tha 
arrny, and the King, of this happy event. A depntation, headed by Lamou« 
rette, repaired to the palace. Lamourette retumed, announcing the Intention 
of the King to come, as on the 4th of February, 1790, to ezpress his satis* 
faction to Üie Assembly, and to assure it that he was sorry he had to wait 
for a deputation, for he was most anzious to hasten into the midst of it 

The enthusiasm was increased to the highest pitch by these words, and if 
the unanimous cry might be credited, the country was saved. Was it, then« 
that a King and eight hundied h3rpocritical deputies had suddenly formed the 
plan of deceiving each other, and feigning an oblivion of injuries, that they 
might afterwards betray one another wiüi the greater certainty? No, aa» 
snredly not Such a plan is not formed among so great a number of persona« 
and all al once, without premeditatioo. But hatr^ is burdensome ; it is a 
relief to get rid of the weight of it; and, moreover, at tlie prospect of the 
most threatening events, which party was it that, in the uncertainty of vio- 
tory, would not gladly have consented to keep Üie present as it was, pro« 
▼idted that it were insured to them 7 This iact demonstrates that distrust and 
fear produced all the animosities, that a moment of confidence allayed them, 
and that if the party called republican thought of a republic, it was not from 
System but from despair« Why did not ihe King, on retuming to his palace, 
write immediately to Prussia and Austria? Why did he not combine with 
these secret measures some grand public measure? Why did he not say, 
like his ancestor Louis XIV., on the approach of the enemy, Let us ait goJ 

But in ihe evening the Assembly was informed of the result of Uie pro« 
ceedings instituted by the department against Petion and Manuel ; and this 
lesult w^ the Suspension of those two magistrates« From what has since 
been leamed from the Ups of Petion himself, it is probable that he could 
have prevented the commotion of the 20th of June, since he afterwards pre- 
yented others. In fact, his real sentiments were not then known, but it 
was sdrongly presumed that he had connived^^ith the agitators* There 
were moreorer some infringements of the law to lay to his charge. He 
was reproached, for instance, with having been extreroely dilatoiy in hi« 
Communications to the different authorities, and widi hairing suäered tha 
Council of the commune to pass a resolution {airriti) contrary to that of tha 
department, in deciding that the petitioners should be admitted into the ranks 
of the national guard. The Suspension pronounced by the department was,, 
therefore, legal and courageous, but impolitic. After the reconcUiation of 
the moming, was it not, in fact, the height of imprudence to signify, in the 
evening of the Tcry same day, the Suspension of two magistrates enjoying 
the greatest popularity f The King, indeed, referred the matter to the As* 
sembly ; but, without betraying its dissatisfaction, it sent back the decisioii 
to him that he might himself pronounce upon it The tribunes recommenoed 
thcir usual cries ; a great number of petitions were presented, deroanding 
Petion or death ; and Grangeneuve, the deputy, who had been persoimlly 
insulted, insisted on a report against the perpetrator of the outrage, Thus 
the leconciUation was already forgotten. Biissot, lo wbose tum it had ( 
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4o speak on the question of the public danger, solicited time tt> modifjf ths 
expressions of bis speecb, on account of tbe reconciliadon wbicb had nnce 
taken place. Nevenbeleas, be could not abstain from enumeraüng all the 
instances of neglect and tardiness laid to tbe charge of tbe coort ; and, ia 
spite of tbe pretended reconciliation, be concluded witb proposing tbat the 
question of the forfeiture of tbe crown sbould be solemiüy discuased ; tbt 
ministers sbould be impe^hed for baving so long delayed to notify the ho»- 
tilities of Prassia ; tbat a secret commission of seven membera sbould be 
appointed and charged to attend to the public welfare ; tbat the propertyof 
the emigrants sbould be sold ; tbat tbe Organization of tbe national guadi 
•bould be accelerated ; and, lastly, tbat tbe Assembly sbould fortbwith de- 
kdare the country to be in danger. 

Inteiligence was at the same time received of the conspiracy of Dessafl- 
laut, one of tbe late noblesse, wbo, at tbe bead of a party of insurgents, had 
gained possession of tbe fort of Bannes, in tbe department of the Ardeche, 
and thence threatened tbe wbole surrounding country. The disposition of 
the powers was also reported to tbe Assembly by tbe ministers. Tbe hoase 
of Austria, influencing Prussia, had induced tt to marcb against France ; the 
pupiis of the great Frederick nevertbeless murmured against this impolitie 
alliance. The electoratesiwere all our open or concealed enemies. RuRsia 
had been the first to declare against the Revolution ; she had acceded to the 
treaty of Pilnitz ; she had fiattered the projects of Gustavus and seconded 
the emigrants ; and all to deceive Prussia and Austria, and to urge them 
both on against France, whilst she acted against Poland. At tbat moment 
ehe was treating with Messrs. de N«issau and d'Esterbazy, leaders of the 
emigrants ; but, notwithstanding her magniücent promises, she had merely 
furnished them with a frigate, to rid herseif of their presence at St. Peters- 
burg. Sweden was immoveable since the death of Gustavus and admitted 
our ships. Denmark promised a strict neutrality. W« might consider our- 
selves as being at war with the court of Turin. The Pope was prcparing 
bis thunderbolts. Venice was neutral, but seemed disposed to protect 
Trieste with itä navy. Spain, witbout entering openly into the coalition, 
appeared not unwilling to adhere to the family compact, and to retum to 
France the aid wbicb she had received from her. 

England promised neutrality and gave fresh assurances of it. The 
United States would gladl]^ have assisted us with all their raeans ; but those 
means were then null, on acf ount of their distance and their thin populatioru 

Immediately after tbe communication of this report. the Assembly was 
for declaring Üie country in danger : but that declaration was postponed tili 
ai^r the presentation of a new report from all the committees united. On 
the llth, after this report had been read, amidst profound silence, the Presi- 
dent pronounced Üie solemn formula, Citizens, the country is in danoer! 

From that moment the sittings were declared permanent Tbe discharge 
of cannon, fired from moment to moment, proclaimed this important crisi:». 
AU the municipalities, all the district and departmental Councils, sat without 
Interruption. All the national guards put themselves in motion. Amphi- 
theatres were erected in the public places, and there the municipal officcrs 
received, upon a table bome by drummers, the names of those who came 
voluntarily to enrol tliemselves. The number enroUed amounted to fifteen 
thousand in one day.* 

• " While the minds of men were wound up to the higheit pitch by inflammatoiy 
hanin^uea, the committees to whom it had been remitted to report on the State of tbe cowirji 
pubUshed tbe snlemn declaration, <* Citizens, the .country is in dangtr/" Miaute gtim 
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The reconciliation of the7th of Joly and ihe oadi which foUowed, had not, 
as ve have just aeen, diapelled any distrust People were still devising 
meana to protect themselves against the designs of the palace, and the idea 
of dedaring that the King had forfeited the crown, or of forcing him to ab- 
dicate, presented itself to every mind as the only possible remedy for the 
evils which threatened France. Vergniaud had merely pointed hypotheti- 
cally to Ulis idea, but othera, especiaUy Tom^, the deputy, were desirous 
that this supposition of Vergniaud should be considered as reality. Peti- 
tions poured in from every psurt of France, to lend the aid of public opinion 
to this desperate scheme of the patriotic deputies. 

The city of Marseilles had previously presented a threatening petition, 
read to the Assembly on the 19th of June, and 'the substance of which has 
been already eiven. At the moment when the country was declared in 
danger, several others were receiTedL One of them propoöed to accuse 
L*afayette, to suppress the veto in oertain cases, to reduce Üie civil list, and* 
to reinstate Manuel and Petion in their municipal functions* Another de- 
manded, together with the suppression of the veto^ the publicity of the coun« 
cüs. But the city of Marseilles, -which had set the first example of these 
acts of boldness, soon carried them to the utmost excess. It presented an 
address, recommending to the Assembly to abolish royalty in the reigning 
branch, and to Substitute in its stead a merely elective royalty and without 
ve/o, that is to say, a purely exeeuHve magistracy^ as in republics. The 
Stupor produced by the re^ding of this address was soon foilowed by the 
applause of the tribunes ; and a motion for printing it was made by a mem- 
ber of the Assembly. The address was, nevertheless, referred to the com- 
mission of Iwelve, that the law dedaring infamous every plan for altering 
the Constitution might be applied to it 

Gonstemation pervaded Uie court. It pervaded also the patriotic party, 
which hold petitions were far from cheerinir. The King conceived that 
violence was inlended against his person. He attributed Uie events of the 
20th of June to a scheme for murdering him, which had miscarried ; but he 
was assuredly wrong, for nothing could have been easier than the cönsum- 
mation of that crime, if it had been projected. He was fearful of being 
poisoned, and himself and his family took their meals with a lady in the 
Queen's confidence, where tliey ate of different dishes from those which 
were prepaied in the offices of the palace.* As the anniversary of the Fe- 

anooanoed to tb0 inhabitenti of the capital this tolemn tppeal, which ealied on eterj one to 
h^ down his life on behalf of the ttate. Pikee were dietribnted to all thoee not poeeeiied 
of firdoeke; bettefioneof^olunteen fonned hi thepnblie eqnaiee,end etenderde weie die- 
plejed in eonqiieaoiM ehnetkmi, with the woide, ' Citiaene» the coontiy ie in danger !' 
Theae meaaiivea excited the Revolotiona]^ aidour to the utmoet degiee. An nniferaal 
phransy amed the pnblie mind. Manj departmenta openly defted the authori^ of govern- 
nient, and without an> ordeta aent thetr oontingento to fonn the camp of twentj thonaand 
men near Paria. Thia was the commenoement of the lerolt whidi oteitumed Ae throne."— 
AJUon» E. 

* On the 8Qb}eet of the apprehenäona of the royal ftmily, Madame Campen leiatea aa 
folknra: 

**ThB poUbe of M. de Laporle, Intendant of the otU list, appriied bim, aboot tiie end of 
1791, that one of the Hing's hoosehold, who had set up aa a pastzycook in the Palais Royal, 
had btdy taken npon him the dutiee of an office whidi leverted to him ea the death of the 
late holder ; that he was so ontrageooa a Jaeobin aa to have daied to asseit that It wotüd be 
doing a gieat bmnefit to France to put an end totheUleofthe King. Hb fbnctiona were 
eonfoied merely to artidee of pastiy. He was closely watched by the principal offioers of 
the kitdien, who were attaehed to his majesty ; bot a aabtile poisön may be so eedly 'utio* 
daeed into artidee of fiiod, that tt was deoded that the King and Queen shoold eat nothing 
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deration was approaching, the Queen cauaed a kind of bieaatplate, oom- 
posed of several folda of stufi*« capable of reaiating a fint thniat of a dagger, 
to be made for the King. However, aa tune paaaed away, and the popolar 
audacity increaaed, widiout any attempt at aaaaasination being xnade, the 
King began to form a more correcC notion of the nature of hia danger ; and be 
already perceived that it was not the point of a dagger, but a judicial con- 
demnation, that he had to dread ; and the fate of Charles I. conünnally 
haunted his tortured Imagination. 

Lafayette, though repulsed by the coart, had nerertheless resoWed to save 
the King. He therefore caused a plan of flight that was yery boldly coih 
ceived, to be submitted to him.* He had first gained over Luckner, and 

imt what WM roasted ; that their bread thoold be rapplied by M. Thierry, of Tille d'Atnj, 
iotendaDt of the petita appartemenBj and that be fhould also fiirnish the wine. The Kiog 
was fond of pastiy ; I wu directed to oider 101110, as if for myadf, sometmiee of ooe pM^iy- 
cook, aometimes of another. The gratad sogar wss likewise l^ept in my room. The Kinf, 
the Qaecn, aAd Madame Elnabeth dined together without any aitendanta. Each of them 
had a damb-waiter of mahogany and a bell to ring when they wanted snything. M. Tbienj 
himself biought me the bread and wine for their majesties, and I locked op all these things in 
a particolar doaet in the King's eabinet, 00 the ground floor. As soon as the King was at 
table, I broaght the pastry and the bread. Ewrything was hid ander thaUble, lest Ifaer» 
migfat be oocasion to call in the attendants. The King thoaght that it waä not lese dangn^ 
GUS than mortüyiog to show this apprebensioo of attempts against bis person and thia di*> 
tmst of the aervants of his bousehold. As be never drank a whole boUle of wine at diniier— 
the princeases drank nothing but water — ^he half-fiUed that from which be had been drinking 
out of the bottle aupplied by the officers of his establishment. I carried it away afkr dinoer. 
Tbough no pastry but that wbich I bnmgbt was tver eaten, care was taktn to make it 
appear as if some of that wbich had been set on the table had been uaed. The lady who 
aucceeded me foand this secret service ready organized, and she execated il in the aams 
manner. The public was noTer acqoainted with these precautions or the apprehenstoni 
which had given rise to them. At the end of tbree or four months, the same polioe gave 
intimation that there was no longer any reason to fear a plot of this kind against the King*! 
lifo ; that the plan was completely changed ; that the blowa intended to be etmck wookl be 
directed as much against the throne as against the person of the sovcnign."— Ifenwtr» A 
Madame Campan, toioe ü., p. 188. 

* "The plan of flight was as foUows; The King accompanted by Laiäyette was to ban 
gone to the National Aasembly at midday, and announce^ hia inten lion of spending some 
daya at Gompiegne. On his arrival there with a small esoort of Parisian national gaard«, 
he cottld calcolate on the national guard of Compiegne, and on two regiraents of chMsenrs 
belonging to La&yette*s army, of whom the lattar was per&cUy aurab The offioera of this 
chosen body were to o£&r erery kind of guarantee by their well-known patiiotism and booour; 
and Brigadier-general Latour MaabouTf» ^as to have taken the command. Thus sunouoded, 
tbe King, aheltered from all irioienca^ and in a Situation of his own choiea» would» of bis owa 
aocord, have iasued a prodamation, foibidding hia brothera and the emigranto to adtanee a 
Step fttfther ; annoancang himself ready to go in peraon, if the Aasembly appioved of i^ 
against the enemy ; and declaring for the conatitution in auch tarms as to leave not a sbadow 
of doubt as to his roal intenti6ns. Such a atep might probably have anablad Looia to retam 
to Paris amid' the nnivefaal aochunations of the people ; bot such a tdomph would hate been 
the triomph of Uberty, and ÜMiefore the oonrt rajecled it Some of the King*s peraonal 
firiends left nothing untried to insptra him with confidenoe in La&yette. With tean ia their 
eyes» theiy ooiynred him to comply with the oounsels of the only man who coold aoatch bitn 
from destrucUon. But hia most influential adviaers aaw no chance for absolute royalty 
aave in anarchy and fereign invasion. La&yette was thanked for hia plan» which was 
fejected ; and when his aid-d»«amp, Colombe, afierwaids asked the Queen by what atraag« 
infatuation she and the King had come to so fatal a deciaion, — * We are very grateful to 
your generali' was her reply, *but the best thing thatoould happen to ua» would be, to be 
confimN) for two months in a tower V Lafayette^knew well that, at the ^eiy moment whea 
he was ofiering the only chance of safety that remained to the royal lamily« memoriala fuU of 
asperity wera, by the Queen*s ordera, composed against him ; and that a pait of the ÜbeU 
dnily cTotiid to bis de&matioD were paid for out of the dvii list,*'— X.ti/afye<^« Memoire. £• 
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bad even extorted from the easy disposition of the old marshal a promise to 
march towards Paris. Lafayette proposed that the King shoald send for 
him and Luckner, upon pretext of attending the Federation. The presence 
of two generals might, he thought, overawe the people, and prevent the 
dangers which were apprehended from that day. Lafayette further pro- 
posed that, the day after the ceremony, Louis XVL should publicly leave 
Paris, professedly with the intention of going to Compi^gne, in order to 
exhibit a^roof of his liberty to all Europe. In case of Opposition, he asked 
for no more than fifty trus^ horse, to carry him off from Paris. From 
Compiigne, squadrons kept in readiness were to cotiduct him to the French 
armies, where Lafayette would depend on his sincerity<for the maintenance 
of the new institutions. Lastly, in case none of these schemes should suc» 
ceed, the general had determined to march with all his troops to Paris.* 

* When M. de Lafayette was conEned at Olmuta, M. de Lally-Tollendal wrote in hie 
bebalf a very eloqacDt lett^r to the King of Pr^tiia. He there recapitulated all that the 
general bad done to save Loais XVI. and adduced proo& in oonfinnation. Among iheM 
documents were the following letten, which afibrd an iniight into the plana and the eflnrie 
of the conatitutionäliata at thit peiiod : 

Copy ofa Letter from M. dt Ltdlif-ToOendal to ihe King. 

PABie, Monday, Jaly 9, 1792. 

I am chaiged by M. Lafayette to propoee directly to his majeicty, for the löth of this monih, 
the same plan, which he had proposed for the 12th, and which caonot now be carried into 
ezecntion on that day, on acconnt of the promise giyen by his majesty to attend the cere- 
mony of the 14Ul 

His majesty must have seen the plan sent by M. Lafayette, for M. Dnport was to carry it 
to M. Montdd that he might show it to his majesty. 

M. Ijafayette nieans to be bere on the 15th ; he will haire with him o]d General Luckner. 
They have jnst had a meeting ; both have promised, and both have one ^nd the same feeling 
and oo« and the same dosign. 

They propose that his majesty shall puUicly leave the city between them, baving written 
to the National Assonbly, to assnre it that he shall not pass the constitational line, and that 
he is going to Compi^gne. 

His majesty and all the royal family are to be in one carriage. It b easy to find a hundred 
good horse to escort them. The Swiss, in case of need, and part of the national guard will 
Protect the departure. The two generals will kbep dose to his majesty. On arriving at 
Compi^gne, he shall hate for bis guard a detachment bdonging to the place, which is very 
good, one hom the capital, which shall be picked, and one fiim the army. 

M. Lafayette, after providing for all his fbrtresses, and bis resenre camp, bas at his disposal 
for this purpose in Ins army ten squadrons of horse artilleiy. Two fbfced marches may 
bring this whole diTiiioa to Compi^gne. • 

If, contraiy to all probability, bis majesty should be prerented from lea?ing the city, Ihe 
lawB being most manifestly vioiated, the two generals would march upon the capital with 
an army. 

The oonsequences of this plan are su£BcientIy obTbus. 

Peaoe wiUi all Europe, through the mediation of the King; 

The IGng reinstated in all his legal power; 

A gieat and necessary eztension of his sacied prerogattves ; 

A real monarchy, a real monaich, real liberty ; 

A real national representation, of which the lüng ahall be the head and an integral part , 

A real executive power; 

A real national representation, elected from among persona of property ; 

The Constitution rerised, partly abolished, partly improved, and founded on a better basis ; 

The new legislative body sitting for thrse montfis only in the year : 

The old nobility restored to its formet priTileges, not poUtical bnt ciinl ; depending ob 
opinion, such as titles, arms, liveries, dcc. 

lezecuie my oommission without presuming to add either advioe or reflection. My 
Imagination is too fuU of the ^age whidi will sei» all thnse perverse heads at the loas of 
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Wheiher tfais plan required too great boldness» and Looia XVI. bad not 
cnoagh of thal qnaiity» or whether the dialike of the Qneen to Lafajette 



dwfinttcywn thal ähdibs takea tnmuM,wA tohsv« mfmmffriD^; maä Ifaa« « ao 
•tron;^ that tfae aoeiie of B^taadaj, whkh apfMoa tohar« quieCed manj peopk, baa MM 
m j tinaaAiMM. All tlioaa kiwfi iwnindad me ef Ütal ef Jndafc 

I merelj aolidt penniam» Co ba ona of Cha eighty or ooa hoodred hone wfao ihafl cmt 
his majealy, if he approfaa the plan; and I flatler myielf that I have no mx u nim to oan 
him tbat hia enemiea ahoold not gcC al him or a( any member of hia nyal iuaSfy fadbra Iky 
had paand over mj c o ipaei 

I wUladdone Word : Iwaaafiiend ofRLalajette^a beforo the lUnifcitioo^ Ibnkadf 
all intercoone with him «nee the S2d of March in the aeoood ycar. At that period, [ 
wiahed him to be what he ia atthia daj; I wrote to him that hia datr, hk honoor, bii into- 
raat, all praaeribed to him thia Iina of oonduct; I detaiied the plan lo lüm at length, meh u 
my eooaaienee aaggeatod it. He gave me a promiae; I aaw no efleet from that proomc 
I ahall not examnie whether thia waa owing to inability or i n e ia ce ilty ; I lenomwed d 
farther ooonezion with him, telling him ao, and nc^body had yel told him more sefof 
tnitha than myaelf and my frienda» who wen abo hia. Theae aame frieoAi have mm 
renewed my ooneepondence with him. Hia majeaty knowa what haa been the aim and Ae 
natura of thia eomspondenoe. I have aeeta hia Icttara; I had a con fc tence of two boois 
with hhn in the night befim he left PariiL He admowledgee hia errara; he ia leidj to 
devote himaelf for liberty, bat at the aame time Ibr the monarefay ; he ia wilfing lo moifKe 
himself if need be, for hia ooantiy and tat ha» King, whom he no longer 8e|iamtoa; be ii 
attached, in ahort, to the principlea which I have expoanded in thk noie; he m atfiacbed to 
them eompietely, with candoor, conviction, aenalbUity, fidetity to the King^ diaiPQgiid of 
himaelf— I anawer for him on my intagrity. 

I forgot to ny tbat he heg* that nothing may be eaid on thia aabjeet to aoeh ef die oflioai 
aa may be in the capital at thia moment AU may aoapect that aome plana aie in agitatiOD ; 
bat nooe of them ia apprixed of that whidi he propoeea. It ia anffioent for ihem to kntm it 
on the moming for aeting; he ia afiraid of indiicretioB if it ahoold be meotiooed to them 
beforehand, and none of them ia ezoepted from thia obaenralion. 

P. 8. May I Yentare to eey that, in my opinion, thia note riionld be peraeed by him onff, 
who» on an ever-memorable day, vanqniihed by hia heroic ooonge a whole host of aanwot; 
by him who, the day after that onexampled triumph, himaelf dictated a prodamatioo if «b- 
lime aa hia actione bad been on the pr^peding day, and not by the eoanaela which dam op 
the letter written in hia name to the k^gialative body intimating that he ahoold aUend tf» 
ceremony of the 14th; not by the eoanaela whidi obtained the aanction of the decree »• 
■pecting feudal righta, a decree equivalent to a robbery oommltted apon the highwaj 1 

M. Lafayette doea not admit the idea that the King, when once oot of tha capital, bai uy 
other direction to foUow but that of hia conadenoe and hia free will. He oonoeivea that tfae 
firat opemtion of hia majeaty ought to be to create a guard for himaelf; he coneeivea aiao that 
hia plan ia capable of being modified in twenty di&rent waya; he prefora a letieat to tha 
North to a retreat to the South, aa being neeier at band to render aaaiatanca.on tbat aki^ 
and dreading the eonthem iäetion. In theae worda, the Uberty of tke King and jAe datrue- 
iionofthe faeHom^ ia comprehended hia aim in all the aincerity of hia heait What is to 
foUow will foUow. 

Copy ofa läUrfimn LitfayeUe, 

July 8, 17W. 

I had diapoeed my anny m aodi a manner that the beat aqnadr(m8,the granadien, andthe 
horae artiUeiy were under the command of M— , in the fourth diviaion ; and, had my pn>- 
poaal been acoepted, I ahould have bronght in two daya to Compiegne fifteen eqoadrooi aod 
eigbt piecee of eannon, the reat of the army being pkoed m 6chelon% at the diatanee of ona 
march ; and any reghnent which woald not have taken the fiiat aiep wonld have oome to my 
aaaiatanoe, if my oomradea and myaelf had been engaged. 

I had overcome Lnckner eo for aa to obtain a promiae from him to march with me to ^ 
capital, if the aafoty of the King had raqoired it, and he had iaaued orderato thateflact; and 

I have five aquadrona of fhat army at my abaolute diapoaal, Languedoc and ; ^ 

commandant of the horae artiliery ia alao exdaalvely devoted to me. I reökoiied that tfM" 
would alao mardi to Compidgne. 

The King haa given a promiae to attend the federal fealivaL I am aoiiy that my plan hi« 
not been adopted ; bot the moet muat be made ofthat which haa been prefomd. 
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prevented him from accepting his aid, he again refused it, and directed a 
▼ery cold answer, and one very unworthy of the zeal which the general 

The atept whkb I have taken, tha adlMon of many deputmentf tnd oommiinM, that of 
M. Lnekiicr, my infloenoe with my amiy and ev«n with the otfaer tioopa» my popnlarity in 
the kingdom, which ha» rather iDcraaied than dimiiuBbed, though very limited in the capital ; 
all tb^be cJicumBtance», added to teveral othen, have, by awakening honett men, fiiniished a 
aabject of leflection for the factiooi; and I hope that the phyiinl dangen of the 14th of 
July are greaUy dimininhed. I think myaeif that they an nothing, if the King ie accompa- 
nied by^Luckner and me, and auirounded by the picked battaliona which I am getting ready 
fer htm. 

Bat, if the King and hie family lemain in the capital, are they not atill in the handa of the 
factiona 1 We shall loae the fint bettle; it is impoesible to doubt that The leooil will be 
feit in the capitaL I will go further and aieert that the luppoaition of a conespondenoe 
between the Queen and the enemy will be anfficient to oocaiion the greateat exoeaaea. At 
leaat they will be for canying off the King to the South ; and thia idea, which ia now revolt- 
Ing, will appear aimple when the leagued kinga are approachiog. I aee, tberefoie, a aeriea 
of dangera oommencing immediately i^r the 14th. 

I again repeat it, the King mnat leave Paria ! I know that, wen he not atneere, thia courae 
would be attended with inconveniencea; bot when the queätlon ia about truatipg the Kmg, 
who ia an hooeat man, can one hefitate a moment ? I am impreaaed with the neoeaaity of 
■eong the King at Compiegne. 

Here then are the two objecta to which my preaent plan relatea : 

1. If the King hae not yet aent for Lackner and myaeif he ahoold do ao immediately. We' 
hme Luckner, He ooght to be aecored more and more. He will aay that we are together; 
I will aay the reat Luckner can come to fetch me, ao that we may be in the capital on the 
evening of the 12th. The 13th and 14th may furniah ofibnaive chanoea, at any rate the 
defenaive ahall be inaared by your preaenoe ; and who knowa what may be the eflect of mine 
upon the national guard 1 

We will aooompany die King to the altar of the country. The two generale, repreaenting 
two armiea, which are known to be atrongly attached to them, will prevent any inaulta that 
thera may be a diapoaition to ofier to the dignit^ of the King. Aa for me, I may find again 
the habtt which aome have ao long had of obeymg my voice ; the terror which I bave alwaya 
etruck into othera, aa aoon aa th^ became factioua, and perhape aome peraonal meana of 
toming a crioa to advantage, may reoder me aenriceable, at leaat for obvtating dangera. My 
application ia the more di^ntereated, ainoe my aitaation will be diaagreeable in compariaon 
with the grand Föderation; bat I conaider it aa a aacred duty to be near the King on thia 
oocaaion, uid my mind is ao b^nt on thia point, that 2 aUobädv require the nüniater at war 
to aend for me aind that thia firat part of my propoaal be adopted ; and I beg you to'oommu- 
nicate it throogh matual frienda to the King, to hia fomily, and to hia counciL 

8. Aa for my aeoond propoaition, I deem it eqoally indiapenaable, and thia ia the way in 
which I onderatand it The King*a oath and oura will haTO tranqoUlized thoae penona who 
are only weak: oonaeqnently the aooundrela will be for aome daya deprived of that aupport 
I wooU have the King write aecretly to M. Luckner and myaeif, one ietter jointly to aa both, 
whicb ahould find ua on the read on the evening of the 1 Ith, or the moming of the ISth. 
The King ahould there aay, * that, after taking our oath, it watf expedient'to think of proving 
hia ainoerity to foreignera; that the beat way would be for him to paaa aome daya at Com- 
piegne ; that he directed ua to have in raadineaa there aome aquadrona to join the national 
goaid of that place, and a detachment from the Kapital ; that we ahall aocompany him to 
Compi^ne, whenoe we ahall proceed to rejoin our reapective armiea; that he deairea ua to 
•elect aach aquadrona the chieu of which are known for their attachment to the oaiatitution, 
and a general offioer who cannot leave any doubt on that head.' 

Agieeably to thia Ietter, Luckner and I will ^ppomt M to the eommand of thia exp»* 

dition ; he ahall take with him four piecea of horw artillery ; eight, if prefened ; but the King 
ooght not to allude to thia aubject, becauae the odium of cannon ought Co foU upon ua. Oa 
the 15th, at tan in the moming, the King ahould go to the Aaaembly, acoompaoied by Luckner 
and myaeif; and whether we had a battalion, or whether we had but fifty hone, conaiating 
of man devoted to the King, or frienda of mine, we ahould aee if the King, the royal fornily, 
Luckner, and myaeif ahould be atopped. 

liCt ua auppoae that we were. Luckner and I would retum to the Aaaembly, to complaiji 
and to threaten tt with ouf armiea. When the King ahould have retumed, hia aitoation 
would not be wone, for he would not have tran^greaaed the oonatitution; ha woukl hava 

2b2 
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manifested for him, to be retaraed. ** The best advice/* to ose Üie woidi 
of that answer, ^* which can be given to M. Lafayette is to contmüe to aerre 
as a bugbear to the factions, by the able perfonnance of bis daty as a 
general."* 

The anniireTsary of the Federation approaehed. The people and the As- 
sembly were desirous that Petion shoiüd be present ät the solemnity of the 
14th. The King had already endeavoured to throw upon the Assembly the 
responsibility of approving or disapproving the resolution of the department; 
but the Assembly had, aa we have seen, constrained him to speak out him« 
seif; urging him daily to communicate bis decision, that this matter might 
be settled l^fore the 14th. On the 12th, the King confirmed the saspensioo. 
The Assembly lost no time in taking its own course. What that was msj 
easily be conceived. Next day, that is on the 13th, it reinstated Petion. 
But, from a shadow of delicacy, it postponed its decision respecting Manuel, 
who, amidst the tiimult of the 20th of June, had been seen Walking about in 
bis scarf, without making any use of bis authority. 

The 14th of July, 1792, at length arrived. How times had changed since 
the 14th of July, 1790! There was neither that magnificent altar, with 
three hundred officiating priests, nor that extensive area, covered by miXf 
thousand national guards, richly dressed and regidarly oiganized, nor those 
lateral tiers of seats, crowded by an immense mdititude, intoxicated wiüi joy 

against him none bot the enemiet of that comtttotion, and Lockner and I iboald eaalj bring 
forward detachmenti firom Gompi^gne. Take notioe that thii doea not oomprombe thb Kiag 
■o much aa he must neoenarily be compromtaed by the eventa which are preparing. 

The funda which the King haa at hia diapoaaL have been ao aquandered in aristooitie 
fooleries that he cannot have moch money left. There ia no doubt that he can borrow, if 
neceesary, to make himaetf maater of the three daya of the Federation. 

There ia iHll one eaae to be provided againat: the Aassmbly may decree tiiat the geMnb 
ahall not coroe to the capitaL It will be aufficient for the läng to refoae hia aanction im* 
mediately. 

If, by an inoonoeivable latality, the King ahould have aheady given hta sanclion, let him 
appoint to meet ua at Compidgne, even thougfa he ahoald be atopped at letting out W« 
will open to him tho meana of eommg thither fite tmd triumphani, It ia anperflnoiis to 
obaerve that, in any eaae, on hia arrival at Compidgne, he will there form bis paraooal gunl 
on the footing allowed him by the eonatitntion. 

In trutb, when I find myaelf aurrounded by inhabttants of the coimtiy, who oome I0O 
leaguea and more to Me me and to awear that th^ have confidenoe in none bat me aod that 
my enemiea are theira ; when I find myaelf beloved by my army, on which the Jacobia 
efiorta have no inflttence;*when I aee teatimoniea of tdherenoe to my opiniona airiving firom 
all parte of the kingdom— 4 cannot believe that all ia loat and that I have no meana of bong 
leryiceable. 

* The following anawer ia eztracted firom the ooUecdon of docnmenti qnoted in tha lut 
note: 

Anawer in tke handufrUmg of the King, 

Yoa mnat anewer him that I am infinitely nnnble to the attachment which wonld iodoos 
him to pnt himaetf thaa in the front ; bat that the manner appeara to me impracticaUe. It 
ia not out of personal fear ; bat eveiy thing woald be ataked at once, and, wbatever he mj 
aay of it, the foilnro of thia plan would plnnge all into a wone atate than ever, and lediice tt 
more and more ander the away of the fiictiona. Fontainbleaa ia but a etU-de-aae, it woaid 
H a bad retreat, and towarda the Soath; towarda the North, it woald have the appearanc« 
of going to meet the Aoatriane. Reapecting the aummona for him, an anawer will be retomed 
from another quarter, ap I have nothing to aay here on that aubject The preaence of tbe 
generale at the Federation might be naeful; it might beeidca have for ita motive to aeetb« 
new miniater and to oonfer with htm on the wanU of the army. The beet advioe whidi eaa 
be given to M. Lafayette ia to continae to aerve aa a bugbear to the factiona by Ihe able pe^ 
formanoe of hia daty aa a general. He will thereby aecura more and more UM eonfideooe ä 
hia army, and be e^aUed to emp loy it aa he pleaaea in eaae of emergency. 
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snd delight ; nor lasdy, thai balcony, where die ministen, die royal family, 
and die Assembly, were aocommodated at die first Federation* Eveiydiing 
was changed. People hated each odier as afier a hollow reconciliation, and all 
the einbiems indicated war. Eighty-duree tents represented die eighty-diree 
departments. Beside each of diese stood a poplar, from die top of which 
waved flags of the three colours. A large tent was destined for die Assem- 
bly and the King, and another for the adbiinistrative bodies of Paris. Thus 
all France seemed to be encamped in the presence of the enemy. The altar 
of the country was but a truneated column, placed at the top of those tiers of 
seats which had been left in the Ghamp de Mars, ever since die first cere- 
inony. On one side was seen a monument for diose who had died or who 
were destined soon to die, on the frontiers; on the other an immense tree, 
called the tree of feudalism. It rose from the centre of a vast pile, and bore 
on its branches crowns, blue ribbons, tiaraa, cardinals* hats, St. Peter's keys, 
ermine mandes, doctors' caps, bags of law proceedings, üdes of nobility, e»- 
cutcheons, coals of arms, ^. The King was to be invited to set fire to it. 
The oath was to be taken at noon. The King had repaired to the apart- 
ments of the Military School, where he waited for the national procession, 
which had gone to lay the firät stone of a column destined to rise upon the 
nüns of the ancient Basülle. The King disj^yed a calm dignity.* The 
Queen stroTC to conquer a grief that was but too visible. His sister, his 
children, surrounded him. Some touching expressions excited emotion in 
those who were in the apartments, and tears trickled from the eyes of more 
than one. At length the procession arrived. Until then the Ghaibp de Mars 
had been almost empty» All at once the multitode rushed into it. Beneath 
the balcony where the King was pkced, a confused mob of women, children, 
and drunken men, were seen to pass, shouüng, **Petion for everl PetiontNr 
death !'* and bearing on their hats the words which they had in their mouths ; 
federalists, arm in arm, and carry ing a representation of the Bastille and a press, 
which stopped, from time to time, for the purpose of printing and distributing 
patriotic songs. Next came the legions of the national guanis, and the regi- 
ments of the troops of the line, preserving with difBcidty die regularity of 
their ranks amidst the moving populaoe ; and lasdy, the anthorities them- 
eelves, and the Assembly. The King then went down, and, placed amidst 
a Square of troops, moved on with the procession towards the altar of the 
country. The concourse in the centre of die Champ de Mars was immense, 
so that they could advance but slowly. AAer great exertions on the part of 
the regiments, the King reaohed the Steps of the altar. The Queen, staüoned 
on the balcony# which she had not quitted, watched this scene with a glass. 
The confusion seemed to increase about the altar, and the King to descend 
a Step. . At this sight, the Queen uttered a shriek and filled aU around her 
widi alarm.t The ceremony, however, passed off without accident. 

* <*The figoTB msde by the King during thi« pagetnt formed a ttriking and nelaocholT 
parallel wiUi bii actoal oondition in the atate. With hair powdered and dreaiedi with dotbea 
embrotdered in the ancient coart faahion» surrounded and crowded unceremoniously by men 
of the leweat rank, and in the moet wretched garb, he aeenied belonging to a ibrmer age, but 
wbieh in the pieaent haa loat ito ftahion and Talne. He waa condnded to the Champ de 
Mara under a stroog guard, and by a dreoitoua route, to avoid the inaults of the nultitade. 
When he mtotoM Um altar, to go ihroogh the Geiemonial of the day, all were atrack with hk 
recemblanoe toa iridim led to aacrifice; the Queen ao mach ao, that ahe nearly fiunted. A 
few childran alone called out, * Vive le Roil' Thia waa the laat tu&e Louia waa aeen in 
public antil he mounted the KaS6\d.**^SetiWs Life of Napoleon, E. 

1 ** The expieaMon of the Queen'a countenance on thia day will never be e£faecd firom nj 
remembrance. Her eyea were »wollen wiüi teara; and the ipleodour of her dieia, and thi 
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As jMX>ii 88 the oath was taken, the people hastened to the tcee of feudal- 
ism. They were for hurrying the King aloiig with theniy that he might set 
fire to it; but he declined, saying very pertinendy that theie was oo lo&ger 
any such thmg as feadalism. He then set out on his retum to the Militaij 
. School. The troopl, rejoiced at having saved hün, raised reiterated shoats 
,or Vive It Rot! The multitude, which always feels constraioed to syioja- 
thize, repeated these shouts, and was as prompt to pay him homage as h 
had been to insult him a few hours before. For a few hours longer the m- 
fortunate Louis XVI. appeared to be beloved; for an instant the people and 
himself believed this to be the case ; but even ülusion had ceased to be easy, 
and they began ahready to find it imppssible to deceive themselves. The 
King retumed to the palace, glad at having escaped the dangeis which he 
conceived to be great, but alarmed at those which he beheld approaching. 

The news wMch arrived daily from the frontiers increased the alarm and 
agitation. The declaration of the couniry in danger had sei all France in 
motion, and had occasioned the departure of a great number of federalists. 
There were only two thousand at Paris on the day of the Federation; bot 
ihey kept continually arriving, and the way in which they conducted them- 
selves there jusüfied both the fears and the hopes that had been conceived 
of their presence in the capital. All vohmtarily enroUed, they comprised 
^e most violent spirits in the clubs of France. The Assembly ordered them 
an allowance of thirty sous per day, and reserved the tribunes for them ex« 
dusively. They soon gave law to it by their shouts and their applaase. 
Connected with the Jacobins, and united in a club which in a few days sur- 
passed all the others in violence« they were ready for insurrection at the first 
Signal. They even made a declaration to this effect in an address to the As- 
sembly. They would not set out« they said, tili the enemies in the interior 
were orerthrown. Thus the scheme of assembling an insnrrectional force 
at Paris was completely accomplished, in spite of the Opposition of the 
court. 

In addition to this engine, other means were resorted to. The old soldiers 
of the French guards were dispersed among the regiments. The Assembly 
ordered them to be collected into a corps of gendarmerie. There could he 
no doubt respecting their disposition, since it was they who had began the 
Revolution. To no purpose was it objected that these men, almost all o( 
them subalterns in the army, constituted its principal force. The Assembly 
would not listen to any representation, dreading the enemy at home more 
than the enemy abroad. After composing forces for itself, it resolv^ to de- 
compose those of the court. To this end, the Assembly onlered the removal 
of all the regiments. Thus far it had kept within the limits appointed by 
the Constitution, but, not content with removing, it enjoined them to repaur 
to the frontier, and by so doing, it usurped the disposal of the public force 
which belonged to the King. 

The principal aim of this measulre was to get rid of the Swiss, whose 
fidelity could not be doubted. To parry this blow, the ministers instigfated 
M . d'Affry, their commandant, to remonstrate. He appealed to his capitu- 
lations in justification of his refusal to leave Paris. The Assembly appeared 

dignitj of her deportment, formed a ttriking contrut with the tnin that minoaiided her. It 
Mqaired the character of Louis XVI. — ^that charaeter of martyr which he ever upbdd— <» 
•upport, as he did, auch a lituatioiL Wlien he mounted the atepa of Ae aller, he seemed t 
aacrod ▼ietim, oflering hinnelf as a Toluntary laerifice. He desoended, and, eroMÜig aneff 
the diaordered ranke, retumed to take hia pbce beside the Queen and his duldreo."— J^ 
dorne at SiaiL £. 
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to take into consideration ihe reasons which he urged, bat ordered for the 
moment the departure of two Swiss battalions. 

The King, it is true, had hia veto to resiat theae meaaures, but he had lost 
all influence, and couldno longer exerciae his prerogative. The Asaembly 
itself eould not alwaya withatand the propoaitiona brought forward by certain 
of ita memben, and invariably aupported by the applause of the tribunes. It 
never failed to dedare itself in favour of moderaüon, when that was poaaible ; 
and, whilat it aaaented on theibne hand to the most insurrectional measures, 
it was Seen on the other receiving and approving the most moderate 
petitiona. 

The measurea that-were adopted, the petitiona that were daily read, and 
the language that waa used in all conversationa, indicated a speedy revolu- 
tion. The Girondins foresaw and wiahed for it; but they did not clearly 
diatinguish the meana, and dreaded the iaaue of it Amonf the people 
complaintB were made of their lisdesaneas. They were accuaed of indolence 
and incapaeity. All the leadcrs of clubs and sections, weary of eloquent 
apeechea without result, loudly demanded an active and concentrated dfrec- 
tion, that the populär efibrta might not be unavailing. 

Theie waa at the Jacobina a room appropriated to the business of correa- 
pondence. Here had been formed a central committee of federalists, for the 
purpose of concerting and arranging their proceedinga. In order that their 
resolutions might be the more secret and energetic, this committee waa 
limited to five memben, and waa called among themselves the insurrectional 
committee» These five membera were Vaugeois, grand vicar;'Debe88e of 
La DrAme ; QuiUaume, professor at Caen ; Simon, joumaliat at Slraaburg; 
and Galiaaot of Langres« To these were soon added Garra,* Goraaa, Pour* 
nier the American, Westermann,t Kienlin of Slraaburgh, Santerre, Alexan- 
dre, commandant of the fauxbourg St. Marceau, a Pole nained Lazouski, cap- 
tain of the gunners in the artillery of St. Marceau, Antoine of Metz, an ex-con« 
atituent, and Lagrey and Garin, two electora. It was joined by Manuel, 
Camiüe Desmoimns,:( and Danton; and theae exerciaed the greatest influence 

* ** J. L. Cam ealied himtelf a min of lettan befura the Revolation, beetasehe had writ> 
ten foine bad artidea in the Encyclopflsdia. At the beginning of the iroablea, he went to 
Paris; made himaelf remarkable among the moat violent revolutioniata, and, in 1789, pn^ 
poeed the fbrmation of thtf monicipality of Paris, and of the city guard. It was Carra who 
thonght of anning the people wiUi pikea. Always preaching up murder and pillage in bb 
wriüngs, he was one of the chieft of the rarolt of the lOth of Aogust, 1792 ; and in his pour* 
nal, he gloried in haring traoed out the plan of that day. Being denoonced by Robeapiene, 
he waa oondemned to death, and ezecQted at the age of fifty. Carra was the authorofaereral 
Works, which ha^e long sinoe snnk into obtiTfon.**— Btc^repAie Moderne, E. 

t ''Fr. Joseph Westermann, bom at Motaheim, ii| Alsaoe, waa an offioer onder the mo- 
narchy, bat embraced the revolutionary party with aidour. On the lOth of Angnst, he waa 
the first who foroed the TuUeries at the head of the Brest battaliona. In 1798, and the fol- 
lowing year, he distinguisbed bimself by his bravery at the head of the Legion da Nord, of 
which he had obtained the command. He waa afterwaids transferred, with the rank of ge* 
ncral of brigade, to the aimy which Biron then eommanded in La Vend^ At Chatilkm, 
however, he waa complelely defeated ; hia in&ntry was cat to pieoes ; and he himself «scaped 
with difficolty. Being attached to the party of the Cordelien^ he was denoanced with them, 
and exeeoted in 1794, in the fbnieth year m hw Bgt^^-^Bioßrapkie Moderne. E. 

** Westennann ran from masncre to maanere, sparing neither adveraariea taken in armsy 
nor eTen the peaoeful inhabitanls of the coantiy ."^PnidKomme. E. 

i * Camille Desmoalins had natural abilities, some educatsoh, bat an extravagant imagina> 
üoo. He stammend in his speech, and yet he harangned the mob withoat appeartng ridiea • 
Ions, such waa the influence which the vehemence of his language had over it He was ted 
of pleasuie and of amuaement of all kinda, and profieaMd a ainoaie admiration of Robeapiari^ 
who then aeemed to feel a friendship fiir faiffl."— JMbnoirt ofa Peer of France, £• 
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orer it* They entered into aTrangements with Barbaroux, wbo ptomisej 
the co-operation of hb Marsellais, whose arrival was impatienüy expeetei 
They placed themselves in communicadon with Petion, the mayor, and 
obtained from him a promise not to prerent the insunection. In retom thcr 
promised him to protect his residence and to place a gnard upon it, in order 
to justify his inaction by an appearance of constraint» S the enterpröe sbodd 
miscarry. 

* Partieuhr» ofthe eoenis ofthe ToM of August, 

TheM particalan are extractod from a paper inaerted in the Annaka PoKtimteM, agaed 
Carra, and «ntitlod, HUtarieal Sketch ofthe Origin and real Authon of the eäebratedk- 
turrection of the lOih of August, which hae eaved the Republie, The aathor SHeru iba 
the mayor had no band whatever m the auoceaa, bat that he happened to be in place, on tbä 
occamoa, like a real Providenoe for the palriota. 

«Thoae men, nya Jerome Petion, in hia ezeeileni apeech on the proeeedisga ioatitiiiri 
•gatnst Mazimilien Robeapiene, wbo have attributed to tbemielTea the glory of that day, an 
thoae to whom it leaat bdonga. It is dae to thoee wbo prepared; it ia dne to the imperatin 
natura of thioga ; it ia doe to the bra^ federaliata and to their teeret düredory, whieh kd 
long eoneerted the plan ofthe ineumetion / it ia due, in ahort, to the goardian geniua which 
haa oonatantly gOTomed the deatiniea of France erer ainee the firat meetiDg of tta rep» 
aentativea. 

*' It ia of thn aecret directoiy which Jerome Petion apeaka, and of mhidk I diall apeak o 
my turn, both aa a member of that directory and aa an actor in all ita operatiooa. Thia aeoet 
dinctory waa formed by the central committee of federaliata, which met in the oonespaiideD» 
room at the Jacobina, 8t Honor6. It waa out of the forty-three membera, who daily aneo- 
bled aince the commencement of July in that room, that fife wera aelected for the inaarrM' 
tional directory. Theae five membera wera Vaugeoia^ grand-Ticar of the Biahop of Bio»; 
Debeaa^, of the department of La Drdme ; Ouillanrae, pro&aaor at Gaen ; Simoii, jonnulia 
of Straaburg ; and QaUaaot, of Langreaa. I waa addad to theae five membera at th« W17 
moment of the formation ofthe directory ; and, a few daya afterwaida, Foumier, the Amen* 
can; Weatermann^ Kienlin, of Strasburg; Santerre; Alexandre, commandant of thefaoi- 
bourg St Marcean; Antoine of Metz, the ez-conatituent ; Legrey; and (Sarin, decior ia 
1789, wera inrited to join it 

** The firat meeting of thia directory waa held in a amall publio-honae, the SoleÜ d'Ofi rae 
8t Antoine, near the BaatiUe, in the night between Thoraday and Friday, the 36th of Jolr» 
after the civie entertainment given to the federaliata on the aite of the Bastille. Oorsas, tbe 
patrtot attended at the public-hooae, which we left at two in the raoming, whon we rtpM 
to the column of liberty, on the aite of the Baatille, io die there, in caae of need, for Um 
oountry. It waa to thia pubUc-bouae, the SoUel d'Or, that Fournter the American b^gfatu 
the red flag, the invention of which I had propoaed, and upon which I had got inecribeJ tboß 
worda : Martial Law ofthe Stwereign Pepple against the Rebellion ofthe Executive Pmcff- 
It waa alao to the aame hooee that I took five huiidred oopiea of a poattng^biil coutaininf 
theae worda : Thon who ßre on the eolumna ofthe pwpk ehaü inatanüy be put to dtäL 
Thia bill, printed in the oilice of Buisson, the publiaher, had been caurried to Santerre*^ 
whither I went at midnigbt to fetch it Our plan failed thia time through the prodenoo of 
the mayor, who probably conceived that we wera not auf&ciently guaided at the moment; 
and the aecond active meeling of the directory waa adjoumed to the 4th M* Angoat foHoirii^. 

** Nearly the aame peraona attended thia meeting, and in addition to them Camille P^ 
moulina. It waa held at the Cadran Bleu, on the boulevard ; and, about eight an the eveoiDg» 
it ramoved to the lodgtnga of Antoine, ez-conatituent, nie 8t Honor6, oppoatte to the A»* 
Bumption, in the very aame houae whera Robeainerra Uvea. Hia landlady was ao alanned it 
thia meeting that ehe came, about -eleven o'clocic at night to aak Antoine if he waa going t» 
get Robeapierra mordered. ' If any one ia to be murdeied,' replied Antoine, * no doubt it will 
be ouraelvea ; Robeapierra haa nothing to fear from ua ; let him but oonceal himaelC' 

*• f t waa in thia second active meeting that I wrote with my own band the whole plan <f 
the inaurrection, of the march of the columna, and of the attack of the palaoe. Simon bimM 
a copy ot thia plan, and we aent it to Santerra and Alexandre, about midnigbt ; but a aecood 
lime our acheme miacarried, becauae Alexandre and Santerre wera not yet aofficiently f^ 
pared, and aeveral wished to weit ibr the dianiaaion fized for the lOth of August on the m«' 
penaion-of the King. 

« At leogthi the thiid active meetbg of thia diiectoiy waa held in the night between tl» 
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The plan definitively adopted was to repair in arms to the palace, and to 
dcpose the King. But it was requisite to set the people in motion, and, to 
succeed in this purpose, some extraordinary exciting cause was indispensably 
necessary. Endeavours were made to produce one, and the subject was dis- 
cussed at the Jacobins. Chabot,* the deputy, expatiated with all the ardour 
of his dispofiition on the necessJty for a great resolution, and he said that, in 
Order to bring aboui such a one, it was> desirable that the court should 
attempt the life of a deputy. Grangeneuve, himself a deputy, heard this 
Speech. He was a man of limited understanding, but resolute disposition* 
ITe took Chabot aside. <* You are right," said he ; <* it is expedient that a 
deputy should perish, but the court is too cunning to give us so fair an occa- 
sion. You must makc' amends, and put me to death as soon as possible in 
the environs of the palace. Prepare the means and keep your secret.'* 
Chabot, seized with enthusiasm, ofiered to share his fate. Gr^geneuve 
asseoted, observing that two deaths would produce a greater efiect Üian one. 
They agreed upon the day, the hour, and the means, of putting an end to 
tlieir lives, without maiming themselves, as they said ; and they separated» 
resolved to sacrifice themselves for the success of the common cause. Gran- 
geneuve, determined to keep his word, put his domestic affairs in order, and 
proceeded at half-past ten o'clock at night, to the place of roeeting. Chabot 
was not there. He waited. As Chabot did not come, he conceived that 
he had changed his mind, but he hoped that, in regard to himself atleast, the 
execution would take place. He walked to and fro several times in expecta- 
tion of the mortal blow, but was obliged to retum, safe and sound, with- 
out enjoying the satisfaction of immolating himself for the sake of a 
calumny.t 

The occasion so impatiently looked for did not occur, and the panies 

9th and lOth'of Augnat last, at the moment when the toenn rang, and in thrae difierent plaoes 
at the ame time ; namely, Foumier the American, with aome othen, at the Auzboiirg 8t. 
Marceau ; Wefteimann, Santene, and two othen, at the fauxbourg 8t Antoine ; • Garin, Jour- 
< nalist of Stratburg, and mytelf, in the banracki of the Maneillaii, and in the veiy Chamber of 
the commandant, where we wen aeen hj the whole bettalion. 

" In this sketch, which contains nothing bot what ii ttriet] j tnie, and the minotett detaib 
of which I defy any penon whatever to contradict, it is leen that nothing is said of Marat or 
of Robespierre, or of so many othera who desire to pass for actors in that aflair ; and that 
thoae who may directly ascnbe to themaelvee the glory of the fiimona day of the lOth, aie the 
persona whoni I have named, and who Ibnned the secret directoiy of the federalist*' 

* " F. Chabot, a Capuchin, bom in tbe department of A^eyron, eagerly pro6ted by tho 
opportunity of breaking his tows, which the decree of the Constituent Assembly offered him. 
In 1792 he was appointed deputy of Loire et Gher to tbe legislature. In the same year, h« 
went so iar as to cause himself to be sKghtly wounded by aix confidential men, in order 
that he might aocnse the King of being the aathor of this assassination. It b aaserted that 
he even pressed Mertin and Bazire to murder him, and then to carry his bloody oorpse into 
tbe faiizboarg, to hasten the insurrection of the people, and the destruction of the monarch. 
Chabot was one of the chief instigators of the events of the lOth of Augost, and Toted 
tfterwards for the death of the King. He was condemiied to death by Robes)>ieiTe as a per* 
tizan of the Dantonist iaction. * When he knew what his &ls was to be, be poisoned himaelf 
with corrostve sublimate of oiereoiy ; but the dreadful pain hesoflered having eztorted sbricka 
froro him, he was oonfeyed to the infirmaiy, and bis life prolorged tili April, 1794, when 
be was guiUotined. Chabot died with firmnesa at the age ot ihirty-five.** — Bicgraphie 
Moderru, E. 

f " J. A. Grangeneove, a lawyer, was a deputy from the Giroode to tiie legislature. He 
was one of thoae who, in concert with the Gapuchin, Chabot, agreed to cause themaelveB to 
be mangted by men whom they had in pay, in order to ezasperate the people against tha 
court ; bot he was afraid of beuig mangled too efieetually, so gave up his project He waa 
condemncd to death as a Oirandin in 1793. Grangeneuve was forty-tbree yeaia oU, api 
Was bxD at Boideaux.*'— BM|g?vipA»e Moderne. £• 
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be|[an mutually to accuse each other of want of courage, intellig^moe« and 
umty* The Girondin deputies, Petion the mayor, and, in short, ail penont 
of any eminence, and who were obliged, either in the tribune or in the pef^ 
fonnance of their official duties, to speak the language of the law* kept them- 
selTea more and more aloof, and condemned these inceasant agitations» which 
compromised them without producing any reault. They repioached the 
aubaltem agitators with exhausting Sieir atrength in partial and luekas 
movements, which expoaed die people withoutleadingtoany decisiire event. 
The latter, on the contrary^ who did in their respective apherea all thai they 
could do, reproached the deputiea and Petion, the mayor, for tfaeir paUk 
apeechea, and accused them of fepreasing the energy of the people. 

Thua the deputiea reproached the maaa with not bein^ organizod, and the 
latter complained that the deputiea themaelvea were not The waat nxosi 
aensibly feit was that of a leader. We need a man, was the general cry, 
but who ia it to be ! No fit peraon waa to be found among the deputiea. 
They were all of them rather oratora than conapiratora ; and, beeide«, their 
elevated Situation and thdir mode of life removed them too far from the mnl- 
titude, on whom it waa necesaary to act In the aame predicament were 
Roland, Servan, and all those men whose courage was undoubted, but 
whose rank tifted them too high above the pop'nlace. Petion might, from 
bis Office, have had opportunity to communicate easily with the multkude; 
but he was cold, pasaionless, and capable of dying raüier than actin^. By 
means of hia System of checking petty agitationa, for tlie benefit of a de- 
cisive insurrectiott, he thwarted the daily movements, and lost all favour 
with the agitators, whom he impeded without Controlling. They^vanted 
a leader who, not having yet issued ftom the bosom of ihe mulütude, had 
not lost all power over it, and who had received from nature the spiiit of 
persuasion. 

A vast field had been opened in the clubs, the sectiona, and the revolu- 
tionary papers. Many had there distinguished themselves, but none 
had yet g^ed a marked auperiority. Camille Desmoolins had acquired 
notice by bis energy, bis cynical spirit, bis audacity, and hia promptness in 
attacking all thoae who aeemed tq fiag in the revolutionary career. He was 
known to the lower clasaes ; but he had neither the lungs of a populär 
Speaker, nor the activity and powera of perauaaion of a party-leader. 

Another public writer had gained a frightful celebrity. This was Marat, 
known by the name of the Friend of the People^ and who, by his instiga- 
tions to murder, had become an object of horror to all those who yetretained 
any moderation. A natvve of Neufchatel, and engaged in the study of the 
physical and medical aciences, he had boldly attacked the most finnly-eata- 
blished Systems, and had shown an activity of mind tiiat might be termed 
convulsive. He was physician to the Stahles of Count d'Artois when the 
Revolution commenced. He rushed without hesitation into a new career, 
and aoon acquired distinction in his section. He was of middle height, 
with a large head, strongly-marked features, livid complexion, a piercing 
eye and careless in his personal appearance. It was necessary, he asserted, 
to strike off several thousand heads, and to destroy all the aristocrats, who 
rendered liberty impossible. Horror and contempt were altemately excited 
byhim. People ran against him, trod upon his toes, made game of his 
wretehed4ooking figure; but accustomed to scientific squabblea and the 
mo»( extravagant assertions, he had learned to despise those who despised 
him, and he pitied them as incapable of comprehending him. 

Thenceforward he dififused in his papers the horrid doctrine with which 
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be was imbued. The sabterraneons life to which he was doomed in order 
to escape justice had heated his temperament, and the public horror seired 
still more to excite it .Our polished nianners were, according to his notions, 
but vices which were hostüe to republican equality; and, in his ardent 
hatred for the obstacles, he saw but one means of safety— extermination. 
His studies and his observations on the physical man must have accustomed 
him to conquer the sight of pain ; and his ardent mind, unchecked by any ' 
instinct of sensibility, proceeded directly to its goal by ways of blood. That 
same idea of operating by destruction had gradually become systematized 
in his head. He proposdd a dictator, not for the purpose of confening on 
him the pleasure of omnipotence, but of imposing upon him the terrible 
task of purifying society. This dictator was to have a cannon-ball attached 
to his leg, that he might always be in the power of the people. He was to 
have but one. faculty left him, that of pointing out victims and ordering 
death as their only chastisement. Mapat knew no other penalty, because 
he was not for punishing but for suppressing the obstacle. 

Perceiving aristocrats on all sides conspiring against liberty, he collected 
here and there all the facta that gratified his passion. He denöuhced with 
fury, and with a levity, wh^h was the result of that very fury , all the names 
mentioned to him, and which frequenüy had no existence. He denounced 
them without personal hatred, without fear, nay, even without danger to 
himself ; because he was out of the pale of human society, and because ihm 
relations between the injured and the injurer no longer existed between him 
and his fellow-men. 

Being recently included in a decree of accusation with Royou, theKing's 
friend, he had concealed himself in the house of an obscure and indigent 
advocate, who had alTorded him an asylum« Barbaroux was requested to 
call upon him. Barbaroux had cultivated the physical sciences, and had 
formerly been acquainted with Marat. He could not refuse to comply with 
his request, and conceived, when he heard him, that his mind was deran^d* 
The French, according to this atrocious man,were but paltry revolutionists« 
** Give me,*' said he, ** two hundred Neapolitans, armed with daggers, and 
bearing on the left arm a muff by way of buckler; with them I wUl traverse 
France and produce a revolution.*' He proposed that, in order to mark the 
aristocrats, Üie Assembly should. order tiiem to wear »'white ribbon on the 
arm, and tiiat it should be lawful to kill them when three were found toge- 
ther. Under the name of aristocrats, he included the royalists, the Feuil« 
lans, and the Girondins ; and when, by chance, the difficulty of recognising 
and distingttishinff them was mentioned, he declared that it was irapossible 
to mbtake ; that it was only necessary to fall upon those who had carriages, 
servants, silk clothes, and who were Coming out of the theatres. All such 
were assuredly aristocrats. 

Barbaroux left him horror-stmck. Marat, füll of his atrocious System, 
concemed himself but little about the means of insurrection, and was more- 
over incapable of preparing them. In his murderons reveries, he feasted 
himself on the idea of retiring to Marseilles. The republican enthusiasm 
of that city led him to hope that there he should be better «nderstood and 
more cordially received. He had thoughts, therefore, of seeking refuge 
there, and begsed Barbaroux to send hin! thither with his reoommendation 
But the lattßr, naving no desire to make such a present to his native city, 
left that insensate wretch, whose apotheosis he was then far from foreseeing, 
where he found him. 

The systematic and bloodthirsty Marat was not therefore the active chief 

2C 
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who could have united these scattered and confusedly fermenting masses. 
Robespierre woald have been more capable of doing so, because he had 
gained at the Jacobins a patronizing circ^e of auditors, usually more aeüre 
üian a patronizing circle of readers. But neither did he possess the requisite 
qualities. Robespierre, an advocate of litüe repate at Arras, had been se&t 
by that city as its depoty to the States-generat. There he had connected 
himself wiäi Petion and Buzot, and maintained with bittemess the opinioos 
which they defended with a deep and cahn convicüon. At first, he appeand 
ridiculous, from the heaviness of his delivery and the mediocrity of his elo- 
qnence ; bat his obstinacy gained him some attention, especially at the epoch 
of the revision. When it was rumoured, after the scene in the Champ de 
Mars, that the persons who had signed the petition of the Jacobins were to 
be prosecuted, his terror and his youthexcited the pi^of Bnzot and Roland. 
An asylum was offered to him, but he soon recovered from his alann : and, 
the AjBsembly having broken np, he intrenched himself at the Jacobins, 
where he continued his dogmatic and inflated harangaes. Being elected 
public accuser, he refused that new office, and thought only how to acquire 
the double reputation of an incomiptible patriot and an eloquent Speaker.* 

His first friends, Petion, Buzot, Brissot, a41 Roland, admitted him to 
tiieir houses, and observed widi pain his n^ortified pride, which was betrayed 
by his looks and by his every motion. They feit an interest for him, and 
regretted that, thinking so much of the public welfare, he should also think 
80 much of himself. He was, however, a person of too litde importance for 
peojple to be angry with him for his pride ; and it was forgiven on acconnt 
of his mediocrity and his zeal. It was particularly remarked that, silent in 
all companies, and rarely expressing his sentiments, he was the first on the 
following day to retail in the tribune the ideas of others which he had thus 
coüected. This Observation was mentioned to him, but unaccompanied with 
any reproach ; and he soon began to detest this society of superior men, as 
he had detested that of his constituents. He then betook himself entirely to 
the Jacobins, where, as we have seen, he difiered in opinion from Brissott 

^'RobMpiflmMtrabiikadaiidhQimliated tmoog the fint chids of ths ReTolatloD ; bs 
vowod withiu hünaelf to be one day wilhout a riral, and etarted (ot the goal with an irnde* 
Tiaftiiig, paMumleae, pitfleei fizedoeM of puxpoM, which leenM more than hamau. He ts t 
proof wbat mediocre talenta safBce to make a tyrant His Tiewt were ordioeiy — his thoughti 
wen low— hifl oratory wai wretcbed« But be was a man of a angle niling idea^ aod of m> 
delatigable peneveranoe. His deTouring tmbition was not to be confoanded with thtft of a 
common nsorper aspiring at poUtieel tymnny. It wm rtther that of the foonder of a sett, 
and even a fimttio in his way. He stems to htsfe fimned for himsdf a syetem oot of tbe 
boldest and wildesl Tisions of Ronssean, domestic, social, aod poUtioaL But he had noc a 
partide of tbe fervour, eloquenoe, or enthusiasm of that pbUosopher. To propegate the ncw 
cieed by perraasion, was, Uierefora, not thought of by hui ; but he had ciaft, hypocrisy, tm- 
penetnble reserre, singleness of purpose, and apathetie craelty ; and, aocordingly, be resolvvd 
toj^bct bis Tast scheme of reform by immolating a wbole generation. Robespierre Was 
aevere, frugal, and insensibie to the pomps, vanities, seducttona, and alhirsmente which cofw 
»^«»>nfl«^<»thegieatmassofthewoiid."--Bntf«ÄimrfF<^ E. 

t The foUowing is the opinion entertained of Brissot by La&yette, who kiiew him well: 
• It IS unpoMible not to be strack with Tanous oontrasU in the lifo of Brissot : a clever mao, 
undoubtodly,ami a skUful Journalist, but wbose talenU and Influence have been greaüy over- 
lated Mh ^ mends and enemies. In other times, befbre he became a repnblican, he hsd 
^^J^^J^P^»^ »«bject of eulogy. It seems pretw well proved that, a few days befoie 
toe lOth of Angui^he, and eome agitatots of his par^, had been intriguing with the vakts. 
de^:hambre of the TuUenes; «ven after this insunection, their only desire was to govero in 
«he mime of the pnnce loyaL Brissot, on the very eve of denounctng LalayetteTtold tbe 
t^J^Z^^ then member of the society of Jacobins, that the perion heVaTgoiog to 
•ctoae, was the man ofaU others whom he esteemed and letwedAemost Bti^while 
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and Louvet on ihe question of war, and called them, nay, perhapa believed 
tbem to be, bad Citizens, becanse their sentiments did not coincide with bis, 
and thej supported their optnions with eloquence. Was he sincere, when 
he imn^diateiy suspected those who had opposed him, or did he Blander 
them wilfuUy? These are the mysteries of minds. Bat, with a narrow 
and common intellect, and with extreme snsceptibility, it was easy to give 
him unfavourable impressions and difficult to correct them. It is therefore 
not^iropossible that a hatredfrom pride may have changed in him to a hatred 
from pnneiple, and tliat he soon believed all those to be wicked who had 
ofiended him. 

Be this as it may, in the lower sphere in which he moved, he excited 
enthusiasm by his dogmatism and by his reputation for incomiptibility. He 
thus founded his popularity upon blind passions and moderate nnderstand- 
ings. Austerity and cold dogmatism captii^ate ardent characters, nay, oflen 
superior minds. There were actually men who were disposed to discover 
in Robespierre real energy and talents superior to those which he pos- 
sessed. Ciamille Desmoulins called him his Aristides, and thought him 
eloquent 

Others, without talents, but subdued by his pedantry, went aboutrepeatin^ 
that he was the man who ought to be put at Üie head of the Revolution, and 
that without such a dictator it could not go on. For his part, winking at all 
these assertions of his partisans, henever attended any of the secret meetings 
of the conspirators. He complained even of being compromised, because 
one of them dwelling in the same house as himself had occasionally brought 
thither the insuirectional committee. tie kept himself, therefore, in the 
back*grpund, l^avinff the business of acting to his panegyrists, Panis, 
Sergent, Osselin, and-other members of the sections and of the municipal' 
Councils. 

Marat, who was looking for a dictator, wished to ascertain if Robespierre 
was fit for the office. The neglected and cynical person of Marat formed a 
striking contrast to that of Robespierre, who was particularly attentive to 
extemaJ appearance. In the retirement of an elegant cabinet, where his 
image was repeated in all possible ways, in painting, in engraving, and in 
sculpture, he devoted himself to assiduous study, and was continu^ly read- 
ing Rousseau, in order to glean ideas for his speeches. Marat saw him, 
found in him nothing but petty animosities, no great system, none of that 
sanguinary audacity which he himself derived from his monstrous convic- 
tions— in short, no genius. He departed, fiUed with contemptfor this Kttle 
man^ declared him incapable of saving Üie State, and became more firmly 
persuaded than ever that he alone possessed the grand social system. 

The partisans of Robespierre surrounded Barbaroux, and wished to con- 
dact the latter to him, saying that a man was wanted, and that Robespierre 
alone could be that man. This language displeased Barbaroux, whose bold 
spirit could not brook the idea of a' dictatorship, and whose ardent Imagina- 
tion was already seduced by the virtue of Roland and the talents of his 
friends. He called nevertheless on Robespierre. They talked, during the 
interview, of Petion, whose popularity threw Robespierre into the shade, 
and who, it was alleged, was incapable of serving ihe Revolution. Barba- 
roux replied with warmtii to the reproaches urged against Petion, and, as 
warmly defended a character which he admired. Robespierre talked of tha 

continBing to cslamniate Lafayette, he tettified in priTate for him the aame eateem to Taiioos 
penMis— Lord Liaderdale, emong othen — a witneas whoee evidenoe will hardly be refuaed 
■od who often anoke of it in London.*'— Xia/aye<le't Mmoin, B. 
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Revolution, and repeated, according to his custom, that he had aceelerated 
itfl march. He concluded, aa everybody eise did, by aaying that a leader 
waa wanted. Barbaioux roplied that he wanted neither dictator nor King. 
Freronobserved that Briasot was desirouaofbeing dictator. Thoa reprotehet 
\rere bandied from ohe to the other, and they conld not agfee. Aa tbey 
went away, Pania, wishing to counteract the bad effect of thia interview, 
Said to Barbaroux that he had miataken the matter, that it waa bat a mo- 
mentary auUiority that waa contemplated, and that Robeapierre waa the <sij 
man on whom it oould be conferred. It waa theae vague expieaaiooa, these 
petty rivalriea, which falaely persuaded the Girondina that Robeapierre de- 
aigned to aot the uauiper. An ardent jealouay waa miataken in him for 
ambition. But it waa one of thoae errora which the confuaed viaion of pir- 
tiea is continually committing. Robeapierre, capable at the ntmoat of hatii^ 
merit, had neither the atr6n^ nor the gei|iu8 of ambition, and bis partisaas 
raiaed pretenaiona for him which he himaelf would not have dared to con- 
ceive. 

Danton waa more capable than any other of being the leader whom all 
ardent imaginationa deaired, for the purpoae of giving unity to the reToln- 
tionary movementa. He had foimeily tried the bar, bat without auecesa. Poor 
and conaumed by paaaiona, he then niahed into the political commotioiis 
with lurdour, and probably with hopea. He waa ignorant, bat eAdowed with 
a auperior nndeiatanding and a vaat imagination« Hia athletic fignre, bis 
flat and aomewhat African featorea, hia thundering yoice, hia eocentric bat 
ffrand imagea, captivated bis auditors at th^ Cordeliera and the aectiona. Hii 
face expreaaed by tuma the brutal paaaiona, jollity, and even good-natare. 
Danton neither envied nor hated anybody, bat hia audacity waa extraordinary ; 
and, in certain momenta of excitement, he waa capable of executing all thsl 
the atrocioua mind of Marat waa capable of conoeiving. 

A Revolution, the nnforeaeen but inevitable efiect of which had been to 
set the lower against the upper claaaea of aociety, could not fail to awakes 
enyy, to give birth to new ayatema, and to let looae the brutal pasaions. 
Robeapierre waa the envioua man, Marat the aystematic man, and Dantoo 
the impaaaiolied, violent, fickle, and by tuma cruel and generoua man. U 
the two former, engroaaed, the one hy a conauming envy, the other by mis- 
chievoua ayatems, could not have many of thoae wanta which render men 
acceaaible to corruption, Danton, on the contrary, the alave of hia pasaions, 
and greedy of pleaaure, muat have been nothing leaa than incorraptible. 
Under pretext of compenaating him for the loaa of loa former place of advo- 
cate to the Council, the court gave him conaiderable auma. But, thongh it 
contrived to pay, it oould not gain him.* He continued, nevertheleas, to 
harangue and to excite the mob of the cluba againat it When he waa 
reprasched with no| fulfiUing hia bargain, he replied that, in order to retain 



* ** I Derer nw «nv eoimteaanoe that 00 itrongly e x p r w ed the violenoe of bnital i 
tnd the most uConishing eudecity, half-ditgaieed by a Jovial air, an aflectatkm of fnuskneflij 
and a eort of iimpUctty, aa Danton'f. In 1789 he wu a needy lawyer, more baidaied with 
debte than caoeei. He went to Belginm to aiigment hie leeooraei, and, aller tha lOth of 
Aagnit, had the haidihood to avow a fintone of 158,333^1, and to wallow in Inzwy, whOa 
preaching aam-colottiam, and deeping on heapa of alaughtered meaJ^-^Madame MoiamTs 

''Danton waa an ezlermmator without lerocitf ; inexonUe with regard to the maa^ bot 
humane and even generoua towaida individnau. At the time when the oommuna waa 
mediuüng the maaaacrea of September, he aaved all who came to him ; and, of hia own 
accord, diiyharged from priaon Doport, Bamave, and Charlea Lameth, who wera in bobm 
measure hia peraonal antagoniata,**— JK^nef. £. 
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tfie means of seiring the court, he was obliged in appearance tD treat it as 
&n eneiny. 

Danton was therefore the most formidable leader of those bands which 
were won and guided by public oratory. But, audacious and fond of hurry« 
ing forward to the decisive inoment, he was not capable of that asstduDOS 
toil which the thirst of rule reqnires ; and, thottg;h he possessed great influ- 
ence over the conspirators, he did not yet govem t}iem. He was merely 
capable, when they hesitated, of rousing their courage and propeliing them 
to a goal by a decisive plan of Operation. 

The dif(erent members of the insurrectional committee had not yet heetk 
able tD agree. The coart, apprized of tlieir slightest movements, took, on 
its part, some measures for Screening itself against a sudden attack, so that 
it might be enabled to await in safety the arrival of the coalesced powers. 
It had formed a club, called the French clab, which met near the palace, and 
was composed of artisaQS and soldiers of the national guard. They had all 
their arms concealed in the very building in which they assembled; and they 
could, in case of emergency, hasten to the aid of the royal famüy. Thn 
Single association cost the civil list ten thonsand francs per day. A Marseil- 
lais, named Lieutaud, kept moreorer in pay a band which altemately occch 
pied the tribunes, the public places, the cofiee-houses, and the public-honses« 
for the purpose of speaking in favour of the King, and opposing the continuai 
tumults of the patriots.* Quarreis occurred, in fact, everywhere, and froiii 
words the parties almost always came to blo ws ; but, in spite of all the efTorts 
of the court, its adherents were thinly scattered, and that portion of the 
national guaid which was attached to it was reduced to the lowest State of 
discooragement. 

A great number of faithful servants, who had tili then been at a distanee 
from the throne, had come forward to defend the King and to make a ram* 
part for him with their bodies. Their meetings at the palace were numerousn 
and they increased the public distrust. After the scene in February, 1790^ 
they were called knights of the dagger. Letters had been delivered for th» 
purpose of calling secretly together the constitutional guard, which, though 
disbanded, had always received its pay. During this time, conflicting opi- 
nions were maintained around the King, which produced the most painful 
perplexities in bis weak and naturally warering mind. Some intelligent 
iriends, among others, Malesherbes,t advised him to abdicatc. Others, and 
these constituted the majority, recommended flight. For the rest, they were 
far from agreeing either upon the means, or the place, or the resuU of the 
invasion. In onier to reconcile tliese difierent pluis, the King desired Ber- 
trand de Molleville to see and to arrange matters with Duport, the constituent. 
The King had great confidence in the latter, and he was obliged to give a 
positive Order to Bertrand, who alleged that he disliked to have any com- 
niunication with a constitutionalist such as Duport4 To this committee 
belonged also Lally-Tollendal, Mallouet, Clermon^Tonnerre, Gouvernet, 
«nd others, all devoted to Louis XVL, but otherwise difiering widely as tb 

* 8ee Bertrand de MolleTille, tomes nii. and ix. f See Ibid. 

\ ** Bertrand de Molleville, ■ stanch roTalist, was, fint Controller of Bretagne, and aftfr- 
^^rdg miniflter of marine, to which post he was appolnted in 1791. After the evenis of th« 
lOth of August, he waa impriaoned by the Jacobina, but aucceeded in mabing bis enrape t9 
London, where he published a Toluminoua hiatory of the Revolution, which roet with greal 
•uccei». He did not retum to Paria after the 18th of Brumaire (1799), but foliowed the 
fcrtunea of the Bourbona."— BMi^rdpAxe Moderne. E. 
Yoi. I, — 39 2o2 
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Che pari vihick royalty oaght to be made to act, if they codd coatme to 
•ave it. 

The flight of the King and bis retreat to the Castle of Gaillon, in Nor- 
raandy, were then resolved upon. The Duke de Liancoort, a friend of Ü10 
Kü[igi and poasessing hia unlimited confidence, commanded that proviace. 
He anawered for hia troops and for the inhabitants of Ronen, who had, in 
an energetic address, dedared themselves against the 2()th of Jone. E« 
ofiered to receive the royal family, and to conduct it to Gaillon, or to con- 
flign it to Lafayette, who would convey it into the midst of bis airay. He 
pffered, moreover, bis whole fortune for the purpose of aeconding this pio- 
iect, a^ing permission to reaerve for bis children merely an annuity of oae 
^undred louis. This plan was liked by the constitutional membera of the 
eommittee, because, instead of placing the King in the hands of the emigrants, 
^t put him under the care of the Duke de Liaacourt and Lafayette. For tbt 
•ame reaaon it displeased othera, and was likely to displeaae the Queen and 
4he King. Still, the Castle of Gaillon possessed the important advantage of 
being only thirty-six leaguea from the sea, and of offering an eaay flieht to 
England through Normandy, a fayourably-disposed province. It had also 
«nother, namely, that of being only iwen^ lei^ues from Paris. The King 
could therefore repair thither without violating the constitutional law ; and 
this had great weight with him, for he wa^ extremely tenadous of not com- 
.9iittLng any open infri^gement of it 

M. de Narbonne and Necker's daughter, Madame de Stael,* likewiae de- 
vbed a plan of flight The emigrants, on their part, propoaed another. 
This was to carry the King to Compi^gne, and thence to the banks of the 
Rhine, throught the forest of the Ardennes. Every one ia eager to ofier 
advice to a weak King, because every one aspires to impart to him a will 
which he has not So many contrary suggestions added to the natural indo- 
ciflion of Louis X VL ; and this unfortunate prince, beset by conflicting conn- 
mi»^ strack by the reason of some, hurried away by the passion of otheis, 
lortured by apprehensions conceraing the fate 01 bis famüy, and distorbed 
by aoruples of conscience, wavered between a thousand projects, and beheld 
the populär flood approaching without daring either to flee from or to con- 
front itt 

* « Thfl B^ronev d« Stael-Holstehi» wai the diogfaler of tbe well-known Neeäer. Her biith, 
her tafltei, her prindples, the repatation of her (kther, and above all, her oondact in tbe Reso- 
lution, broaght her prominenüy before the world : and the poUtical factlona, and the liteniy 
cntles with which Ab has been connected, hare by tan» dispoted widi eadi olher ftr her 
iinie. After the death of Robeepierre, ehe ratumed to Parn, and became an admizer of Booa- 
paite, wilh whom A» afkerwanb qnarrelled, and who baoiehed her firom France. She w«nt 
to IWe at Coppet, where ehe leeetved the last Mghs of her &ther, and where ehe hemifdied. 
8he pobliahed many worki, the best of which ii her novel of ' Corinne/ When in BngUndy 
in 1812, she was mach ooarted by the higher clnneMJ^^Biopnphie Moderne. E. 

t ** The enon of Louis XVL may tmly be seid to have onginated in a ▼irtnoos ptiiidpb. 
Aa to hie weakneeMi, I ahall not endeaYour to eonoeal them. I have moiB than once had 
ocearion to lament the indednon of this onibitanate poiioe ; hia repognanoa to adopl ifaa 
hold measores which mtght have saved him; and bis want of that energy of charader, and 
aelf-confidence which impoee on the multitnde, who are ever prone to beliebe that ha who 
commandt with firmneag and an air of authoiity poesenea the meana of enfbrdng obedieoea» 
Bot I will venture to say, that the vezy fiiulta above ^numerated did not belong ta hia natanl 
charaoter, but wäre ingrafted on it ^the idfiab indolence of M, de Maurepaa.''— IVm«/« 
Memoirg of Bertrand de MoütmUe* E. 

** Loais XVI. waa the grandKm of Louia XY^ and the aeoond eon of the daapbin by ha 
•econd wift, Marie Joeephine, daaghtfar of Fiederick Auguitua, King of Poland and Ekdor 
•f Bazony. Looa waa bom in 1754, and in 1770 married Marie AntonicUe of Aiulria. 
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The Girondin depoües, wko had so boldly broached the question of the 
forfeiture of the crown, continued, nevertheless, undecided on the eve of an 
insurrection; and, though the court was almost disarmed, and the suprema 
power was on the aide of the people, still the approach of the Prussians, and 
the dread always ezcited by an old authority, even after it is disanued, per* 
soaded them that ii would be better to come to tenos with the court than t» 
expose tbemselvefl to the chances of an attack. In case this attack shouU 
even prove auccessful, they feared lest the arrival of the Prussians, whicb 
was very near at band, shoold destroy all the resuUs of a victory over thia 
palace, and cause a momentary success to be foUowed by terrible vengeanoop 

Notwithstanding:, however, this disposition to treat, they opened no neg»* 
liations on the aubject, and dorat not venture to make the first overturea; bul 
they listened to a man named Boze, paintfer to the King, and very intimaü 
with Thieiry, valet-de^chambre of Louis XVI. Boze, alarmed at Ihe 
daagers which threatened the public weal, exhorted them to write wha^ 
they thought proper, in this extremity, to save the King and liberty. They 
accordingly drew up a letter, which was signed by Guadet, Genscma^y anjl 
Vergniaud, and which began with these words. *< You ask us, sir, whai 1» 
our opinion respecting ihe present Situation of France." This exordiua 
sufficienüy proves that the explanation had been called for. It was mo looger 
üme, Said the three deputies to Boze, for the King to deoeive himselC ^id 
he would do so most egregiously, if he did not perceive ^sX his eonductwi« 
the cause of the general agitatioB, and of that violenoe of Ihe dubs of whieki 
he was continuaUy complaining. New protestatioQa on his paart would be 
useleas, and ^ipear derisory, for at the point to which things had eome, d»- 
cisive Steps were absolutely necessary to give oonfidence U> the peopla» 
Everybody, for instance, was persuaded Ihat it was in the power of the Kimg 
to keep the fpreiga armies away. He ought, thereibre, to be^ by mafcing 
them draw back. He should then choose a patriotLe rainistry, ütmim 
Lafayette, who, in the existing State of affairs, could no longer serve him vim^ 
fully, issue a law tat the eonstitutkmal education of thoyoung dauphta« «ib^ 
mit to the public aocountabUity of the civil list, uid solenudy declaie (kat Jift 
would not accept any increaae of power without the free oonsenl of du 
nation. On these conditions, added ihe Girondin», it was tobehoped that the 
irrilatton would subside, and that, in time and by peneverance in Ihfs sj«- 
tem, die King would recover the confidenoe whidi he had dien entirely lost 

Assuredly, the GirondLni w^re very aear the attainment of their aim, i£m 

Whh the beit intMitionfl, bot utterly iaexperieiieed in govcnunent» he asDended tfaa thraas ia 
ir74, when be was hardlj tweoty yesra of age. In his eoontenaM«» wbidi wto nat desll- 
tafte of dignity, were delineated the prominent featares of hii ehartcter— integri^» indecMo^ 
end weakneM. He wu eomewhat atiff in demeanour; and his mannen had none of llni 
grace poasMsed bj almoat all the princes of the blood. He was fond of reading, and en- 
dowed with a moat ratentive memory. He translated aome parte of Gibbon'e hutoij. It wm 
the fault of this nnCbrtunate monarch to jield too eaaUj to the extravagant tastes of Ae QomiI 
aodtheeoart Thel 
foslon ; and he wae | 
Magdaleif church-jar , 
crowd at the LouTre, on the anniTenary of bis marriage in 1774, and of the Swiaa who fit 
on the lOth of AagUBt, l79V*^Eneyclopmdia Amtneana. E. 

** The Revolution waa an iaheritance baqiieathed to Loaia Vy hia anoeitonk He was mtm 
fifited than any of thoee who preoeded him« to pievent or tcrnrinate it; for he waa capablaaf 
being a reformer before it broke oat, or of being a conat i tn t iopal monaieh after It He k |«r 
bapa thoonly prince who» deiütate of paaaiona, had not even that of power. With a iltb 
iQOMfltreiivthofaiind,,LoQif woQidhavabecnaa^^ & 
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republie had been a System for which they had long and steadüy conspired. 
And, when so near this goal, would they have stopped short, and even tare 
renoonced it, to obtain the ministry for three of their friends ! This was not 
likely, and it becomes evident that a republic was desired only firom deapair 
of the monarchy, that it never was a fixed plan, and that, on Üie very eve of 
attaining it, those who are accosed of haying long paved the way to it wodd 
not sacrifice the public weal for its sake, but wotud have consented to aeos- 
Btitutional monarchy, if it were accompanied with sufficient safeguards. The 
care taken by the Girondins to demand the removal of the foreign troopi 
plainly prores that they were wholly engrossed by the existing danger; and 
the attention which they paid to the education of the dauphin affbrds » 
Dtrong a proof that monarchy was not to them an insupportable prospect for 
Ihe fature. 

' It has been asserted that Brissot, on his part, had made ofiers to prereot 
^e dethronement of the King, and that the payment of a very large sum was 
one of the conditions. This assertion is advanced by Bertrand de MoUenile, 
who always dealt in calumny for two reasons-^malignity of heart, and false* 
Hess of mind. But he adduces no proof of it; and the known porerty of 
Brissot and his enthusiastic principles ought to answer for him. It is, to be 
Sure, not impossible that the court might have consigned money to the care 
of Brissot; but this would not prove Üiat the money was either asked for or 
l^ceived by him. The circumstance already related respecting Petion, whom 
oertain swindlers undertook to bribe for the court— this circumstance, and 
many others of the same kind, sufficienüy prove what credit ought to be at- 
tached io these charges of venality, so frequently and so easily hazarded 
Besides, let matters stand as they will in regard to Brissot, the three depnties, 
Guadet, Gensonn^, and Yergniaud, have not even been accused, aiKl they 
.were the only persons who signed the letter delivered to Boze. 

The deeply wounded heart of the King was less capable than ever of lut* 
ening to their prudent advice. Thierry handed him the letter, but he hanhiv 
«ushed irback, and retumed his two accnstomed answers, that it was not Im 
l>ut the patriotic ministry who had provoked the war, and that, as for the 
tconstitution, he adhered to it faithfully, whilst others were exerting all their 
«ffbrts to destroy it.* ' These reasons were not the most just; for, thoogh 
he had not provoked the war, it was not the less his dutv to eairy it on viih 
▼igour; and, as for his scrupulous fidelity to the letter of the law, the observ* 
«nee of that letter was of litüe consequenee. It behoved him not to com- 
promise the thing itself by calling in foreigners. 

* Capy ofthe LeiUrwriiten to CUiwm Bote, hy €hsadtit yergfuaud, and Gentimni 

; Toa 8tk Of , mr, whtt is cor opinion respecting the present Situation of Fnnoe, and th* 
choice of the measores that are capable of protecting the public weal from the urgent dangen 
with which it ia threatened ; this ia a subject of oneaaineaa to good citizena and the object «f 
their pi^oandest meditations. 

Binoe you question na upon such important interesti^ we shall not hentate to ezplain oar 
•entimenta with firmkneaa. 

It can no longer be deoied that the conduct of the ezecutive power ia the immediate cao« 
.of all the evilsthat afflict France and of the dangen that Surround the throne. They onJ; 
deceive the King, who strire to perauade him that ezaggerated opiniona, the effenreflceoce of i 
tue cluba, the manGOuvres of ceruin agitatora, and powerful factions, have occasioned ini 
•keep op those eoinreottons, the Tiolence of which each day ts liaMe to increase, and the «■• 
•equenosa of which it will perhapa be no longer poaaible to calculate : this ia pfactaf ^ 
caose of the disoider in its Symptoms. 

Ir ^S.PyP'* ''^ •^ tespecüng the aaeeaas of a nrvolation so deaHy bought, if »• 
pnUM hbarty «iM no lai«ar In dmgar,ir Iho eondoetof the King ezdiad no diüiaiV 
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To die hopes entortained by the Girondins that their eoaii8el8 would b^ 

foUowed muBt no doubt be attributed the moderation which they displayed 

opiniom woald find their level of tbemaelTW ; tlM gm! man of tba cttBens wonld only think 
of enjoying the beDefits insured to them by the oonititatbn ; «nd if, in thie stete of thinge» 
Actione eboold itiU exist, they would ceeie to be dengetx>ue— they would no longer hava 
ctther pfetezt or objeet 

But, eo long ee the public liberty shell be in danger, ao long aa the alanna of the citinna 
Aalt be kept op by the conduct of the ezecative power, and oonapiraciea hatched within and 
without the realm shall appear to be more or lese openly enoooraged by the King, thb stata. 
of tbinga neceetarily prodocea diaturbancea, diaorder, and factiona. In the beatpconetituted 
State«, Btatea that have been constituted for agea, revolationa have no other principle ; and 
with ua the effect must be the more prompt, inasmoch aa there haa been no intenral between 
ttie moireoaenta which led to the first and thoae which aeem at thia day to indicate a aecond 
levolotion. 

. It ia, theielbrB, but too evident that the preaent atale of thinga must lead to a criaia, almoil 
all the chanoea of which will be againat royalty. In fact, the interesta of the King are sep*- 
rated from thoie of the nation : the firat public functionaiy of a free nation ia made a 
party-leader, and, by thia honible policy, the odium of all the evila that afllict France ia 
thrown opon him. 

Ah ! wbat can be the auooeie <^the foreign powera, even though, by meana of their inter 
lention, the authority of the King should be enlarged, and a new form given to the gevem- 
inent 1 Ia it not evident that thote who have eiitertained the idea of thia congreia, hava 
•acrificed to their prejudicea, to their private intereat, the very interest of the mouarch ; that 
the racceta of tbese manoeovres would impart a character of Usurpation to power« which tba 
nation alone delegatea, and which nothing but its con6dence can uphold 1 Why have they 
not perceived that the foroe which should bring about thia change would long be neoeasary 
tat its conservation ; and that there would thua be aown in the boeom of the kingdom tba 
aeed of dissenaiona and discord, which the lapse of aeveral agra could alone stifle ! 

Alike sinoerely and invariably attached to the interests of the nation, from which wa 
never sball separate those of the King so long aa he does not separate them hirotelf, we 
think that the only way of preventing the evils with which the empire is threatened and to 
restore tranquillity, would be for the King, by hta conduct, to put an end to all cause for 
alarm, to speak out by facta in the moet frank and unequivocal manner, and to aurround 
hifflsel^ in shoft, with the confidenoe of the people, which alone constitutes bis atrength and 
can alone coustitute bis happiness. 

It is not at tbis time of day that he can accomplish this by new proteatations ; they would 
be derisory, and in the preaent drcumstances they wonld assume a character of irony, whi».hy 
ao far from dispelUng alarm, would only increaae the danger. 

There ia only one from which any effect could be ezpected ; namely, a moat aolemn' 
dedaratioii that in no case would the King accept any augmentatioq of power that was not 
volontarily granted by the French people, without tha concurrence and Intervention of any 
foreign power, and freely discusaed aoooiding to the oonsUtutional forms» 

On this head it is even remarked that several members of the National Aasembly know 
that such a declaration waa propooed to the King, when he submitted the proposition Ibr war 
againat the King of Hungary, and that he did not think fit to make it 

But it might perhapa suffioe to re-establish confideoce, if the King were to prevail on tha 
eoaleeced powers to acknowledge the independence of the French ttation, to put an end to all 
hostilities, and to withdraw the coidona of troops which threaten the frontiera. 

It is imposnble for a very great part of the nation to help feefing convinced that the King 
haa it in hia power to diseolve this coalition ; and, so long aa it ahall endanger the publia 
Hberty, we must not flatter ouraelvea that confidence can revtve. 

If the efibits of the King for this purpoee were unavailing, he ought at leaat to aasist tha 
nation, by all the meana in hb power, to repel the extemal atlack, and not uoglect anything 
to renoove from himaelf the suspicion of enoonraging it 

In this sopposition, it is easy to conceive that suspicion and distrast originate in onforttt* 
nate drcumstanoea, which it is impossible to change. 

To make a crime of these, when the danger ia real and cantiot be miataken, is the readieal 
way to inerease ouspidon : to eomplain 3t ezaggeration, to attack the duba, to invdgh 
againat agitators, when the eflervesoence and agitation are the natural e£bct of drcumatanoes^ 
ia to give them new atrength, to augment the peiUirbation of the people by the veiy meaA» 
tbal are amployed to cahn it» 
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yAen it was proposed to take up the qaestion of Ihe forfeitare of ihe down — 
a questioa daily discussed in the clubs, among the groups ont of doors, aad 
in petitions. Whenever they came, in the name of the commlssion of 
Cwelve, to speak of the danger of the coantry and the means of preventing 
It, they were met by the cry of " Go back to the cause of the damgei^— 
«* To the cause," repeated the tnbunes. Yergniand, Brissot* and Ühe Gi- 
rondins, replied that they had their eyes npon the cause, and that in dae 
üme it shouid be unveiled ; bat for the moment it behoTed thmn not 1» 
fiiTOW down a fresh apple of discord. 

In consequence of an entertainment given to the federalists, äie insniree- 
üonal committee resolved that its partizans shouid meet on the moniing of 
ihe 26th of July, for the purpose of proceeding to the palace, and that thtj 
shouid march with the red fiag, bearing this inscription : **7Vu}8e who fin 
ixpon the cohernns ofthepeopU shallinstanily be put to deaihJ** Hie inten- 

Whilit there shtll be a fahnsting and known action agiinst Cbexty, reactioa is ineritaibie, 
•nd the de^elopment of both will be equaAy progreanve. 

Jn so ardoous a aitaation, tranquiliity can be rastored ooly hf the abeeDoe of all danger; 
and, until this happj period sball arriTe, it is of the Qtmoet importance to the natioii and to 
the King that theae nnhappy ctrcumstanoes be not imhitlered bj oonduct, at leaaC «quivocal^ 
OD the part of the agents of the eiecnüve power. 

1. Why doea not the King chooae hia mintateni fnm among Uioee who are moat decideJ 
in fiiToar of the ReTolution 1 Why, in the moat critical momenta, ia he aurroonded only by 
nen who are unknown or auapected ^ If it could be adTantageous to the King to inaaaa 
the distruBt and to exdte the people to oommotion^ coold he puraue a more likelj eouise to 
ibment them ? 

The aelection of miniftera haa been at all times one of the moat iroportant prerogatiTea of 
the power with which the King ia inveated ; it ia the thermometer accoiding to which the 
pabiic opinion haa alwaya jadged of the dispodtiona of the court ; and it ia eaay to cooceiTe 
what might be at this day the e^ct of that choioe, which, in Yory difierent timea, woold hava 
ezcited ^e moat Tiolent marmQr& 

A thoroughly patriotic miniatry would, dierefore, be one of the best meana that the King 
can employ to reatore confidenoe. Bat he woold egregionaly deoeive himaelf, who afaould 
anppoao that by a aingle atep of thia kind it coold be caaily recovered. It ia only ia the 
course of time and by continued eflbrts that one can flatter oneaelf with the proapect of 
erasing impreasiona toe deeply engraven to be xemoTed at the inatant to the very aligKteit 
▼eatige. 

2. At a moment wlien all the meana of defenoe oaght to be employed, whea Francs 
eannot arm all her defenders, why haa not the King ofiered the mnsketa and the bonea of 
hia gnard? 

3. Why doea not the King himaelf aolicit a law for aabjecting the civil -list to « Ibcm of 
accountability, which can aasura the natbn that it is not diverted from its logitimate puipoaa 
and applied to other nsea 1 

4. One of the beat meana of making the people eaay raapecCbg the penonal diapoaitions 
of the King would be for him to aolicit himself a law relative to the edocation of the prince» 
loyal, and thas haaten the moment when the care of that young prinoe ahall be «»»«Sg'TiH to 
a gorernoT posaessing the confidenoe of the nation. 

6. Comphdnts are atill made that the decree fbr diabanding the ataff of the natiooal gnaid 
ia not sanctioned. Theae numeroos refosala of aanction to legialative meaaurea which pnhlio 
Opinion eameatly demanda, and the urgency of which cannot be mistaken, piovoke the 
examination of the constitutional question reapecting the applicatton of the veio to lawa of 
circumstance, and are not of auch a natura aa to dispel alarm and diaoontent. 

6. It ia of gieat importance that the King ahould withdraw the eommand of the aimy 
fiom M. Lafiiyette. It ia at leaat evident that he oannot uaefnüy aerve the public eaive thara 
any longer. 

We ahall condode this alight sketch with a genenl obaervation : it ia thia, that wbatefer 
tan remoVe anapicion and revive confidenoe cannot and onght not to be neglected« TIm 
eoostitüüoniaaevedif the King takea thia rasolution with courage, and if he penMUiaiS 
with firmnesa. 

Weaia^dEC' 
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Host \9a fo make thö Kingr pruonef and to eonfine him at Vincetmea. Thd 
ualK^nal guard at Versailles had been requeated to aecond thia movement ( 
but *he application had been made ao late, and there was so little concert 
with that corpa, that its officers came on the rery aame morning to the 
mayor'a residence at Paris, to inquire how they were to act The aecret 
vas so ill kept that the court was already apprized of it. All the royal 
family was atirring, and ihe palace was füll of people. Petion perceivmg 
that the measures had not been judiciously taken, fearful of some treachery» 
and considering moreorer that Üie MarseilLais had not yet arrived, repaired 
in the utmost haate to the fauxbourg, to atop a movement which muat have 
ruined the populär party if it had not aucceeded. 

The tumult in the fauxbourgs was tremendous. The tocain had been 
ringmg there all night. The rumonr spread for the purpose of exciting the 
people was, that a quanfity of anns had been collected in the palace, and 
they were nrged to go and bring them away. Petion sncceeded, with great 
difficttlty, in restoring order, and Champion de Cic^, keeper of the aeala» 
who also repaired to the spot, received several sabre strokes. At length the 
people consented to stay, and the insurrection was deferred« 

The petty quarreis and wranglings which are the usual prelude to a defini« 
tive rupture, continued without intermiasion. The King had caused the 
gardeu of the Tuileries to be closed ever since the 20Ui of June. The 
Terrace of the Feuillans, leading to the Assembly, was alone open ; and the 
sentries had directions not to suBfer any person to pass from that terrace into 
the garden. D'Espremenil was there met conversing loudly with a deputy. 
He was hooted, pursued into the garden, and carried to the Palais Royal, 
where he received several wounds. The prohibition to penetrate into the 
garden having been violated, a motion was made for supplying its place by 
a decree. The decree, however, waa not passed. It was merely proposed 
to set up a board with the words, ** It is forbidden to trespas» on thtst 
grounds,^ The board was accordingly erected, and it was sufficient to pre- 
vent the people from setting foot in the garden, though the King had caused 
the sentries to be removed. Thus courtesy ceased to be any longer observed, 
A letter from Nancy, for instance, reported several civic traita which had 
oceurred in that city. The Assembly immediately sent a copy of it to the 
King. 

At length, on the 30th of July, the Marseillais arrived. They were five 
hundred in number, and their ranks comprised all the most fiery spirits that 
the South could produce, and all the moat turbulent charactera that com* 
merce brought to the port of Marseilles. Barbaroux went to Gharenton ta 
meet them. On thia occasion a new scheme was coneerted with Santerre. 
It was propoaed, upon pretext of going to meet the Marseillais, to collect the 
people of the fauxbourgs, and af^rwards to repair in good order to the Car- 
rousel, and there encamp without tumult, untU the Assembly had suspended 
the King, or tili he had abdicat^ of bis own aecord. 

This project pleased the philanthropists of the party, who would fain have 
terminated the Revolution without bloodshed. It faüed, however, becauao 
Santerre did not aucceed in assembling the fauxbourg, and could lead only a 
amall number of men to meet the Marseillais. Santerre immediately offered 
them a repast, which was served up in the Champs Elys^es. On the snftkB 
day, and at the aame moment, a party of the national guarda of the battalion 
of the Filles St. Thomas, and of other persona, Clerks or military men, 
wholly devoted to the court, were dining near the apot where the Maraeülai« 
«ere being entertained« Most assuredly this dinner had not been prepared 
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wilh the intendon of distnibing that of the Maneillais» since the offer mide to 
the latter was unexpected» for, instead of an entertainmentv it was an insiu^ 
lection that had been contemplated. It was, nevertheiess» impossible Cor 
ncighbours so adverse to finish their repast quietly. The populace insuked 
the rovalists, who put themselves upon the defensive. The patriots, som- 
moned to the aid of the populace, hastened with ardour to the pkce, ood a 
batüe ensued. It was not long, for the Marseillais, nishing upon their ad- 
▼ersaries, put them to flight, killing one, and wounding several others. la 
a moroent all Paris was in commotion. The federalists paraded the street^ 
and tore off the cockades of ribbon, saying that they ought to be made d 
wooUen. 

Some of the fugitives arrived, covered with blood, at the Tuileries, where 
they were kindly received, and attentions were paid to them which wera 
perfectly natural, since they were regarded as friends who had sufiered for 
their attachment. The national guards on duty at the palace related these 
particulars, perhaps added to them, and this fumished occasion for fresH 
reportB, and fresh animosity against the royal family and the ladies of U.j 
court, who, it was said, had wiped off tlie Perspiration and the blood of the 
wounded. It was even concluded that the scene had been prepared, «nd 
this was the motive for a new accusation against tlie court. 

The national guard of Paris immediately petitioned for the removal of 
the Marseillais ; but it was hooted by the tribunes, and its petitton pro?ed 
nnsuccessful. 

Amidst these proceedings, a paper attributed to the Prince of Brunswick, 
and soon ascertained to be autUentic, was circulatcd. We liave already ad- 
verted to the mission of Mallet du Pan. He had fumished, in the name of 
Ihe King, the idea and model of a manifesto ; but tlüs idea was soon dis- 
torted. Another manifesto, inspired by the passions of Coblentz, was signed 
with the name of Brunswick, and distributed in advance of the Prussian 
arrny. This paper was couched in the foUowing terms : 

*^ Their maj es ties the Emperor and the King of Pnissia having intrusted 
me with the command of the combined armies assembled'by Uieir Orders on 
tlie frontiers of France, I am desirous to acquaint the inhabitants of that 
kingdom with the motives which have deterrained the measures of the two 
sovereigns, and the intentions by which they are guided. 

** After having arbitrarily suppressed the rights and possessions of the 
German princes in Alsace and Lorraine; deranged and overthrown good 
Order and the legitimate govemment in the interior ; committed against tlie 
tacred person of the King and his august family outrages and attacks of 
violence which are still continued and renewed from day to day ; those who 
have usucped the reins of the administration have at length fiUed up the 
measure by causing an unjust war to be declared against his raajesty the 
«mperor, and attacking his provinces situated in tlie Netherlands: someof 
the possessions of the Germanic empire have been involved in this oppres- 
sion, and several others have escaped the same danger solely by yielding to 
the imperative menaces of the predominant party and its emissaries. 

•« His majesty the King of Prussia, united with his imperial majesty by 
Üie bonds of a close and defensive alliance, and himself a preponderating 
member of the Germanic body, has iherefore not been Me to (brbear 
inarching to the aid of his ally and his co-states ; and it is in this twofold 
relation that he takes upon himself the defence of that monarch and of 
Germany. 

« With these great interests an object equally importaat is joined» and 
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which the two sovereigns have deeply at heart ; namely, to put an end to 
the anarchy in the interior of France» to stop the attacks directed against the 
throne and the altar, to re-establish the legal power, to restore to the King 
the security and liberty of which he is deprived, änd to place him in a con- 
dition to exercise the legitimate authority which ia his due. 

** Gonvinced that the sound part of the French nation abhors the excesses 
of a faction which domineem over it, and that the majority of the inhabitanta 
await with impatience the moment of succour, to declare themselves openly 
against the odious enterprises of their oppresaofs, his majesty the Emperory 
and his majesty the King of Prussia, call upon and invite them to retum 
without deiay to the ways of reason and justice, of order and peace* 
Agreeably to these views, I, the imdersigned, commander-in-chief of the two 
armies, declare, 

** 1. That the two allied courts, forced into the present war by irresistible 
circumstanoes, propose to themselves no other aim than the happiness of 
France, without pretending to enrich themselves by conquests ; 

** 2. That they intend not to interfere in the internal govemment of France, 
bnt are solely desirous to deliver the King, the Queen, and the royal family 
from their captivity, and to procure for his ,most Christian majesty the 
safety necessary to enable him to make without danger, without impediment, 
such convocations as he shall think proper, and labour to insure the happi- 
ness of his subjects, agreeably to his promises and in as far as it shall 
depend upon him ; 

** 3. That the combined armies will protect the cities, towns, and villages^ 
and the persons and property of all those whg shall submit to the King, and 
that they will concur in the instantaneous re-establishment of order and 
police throughout France. 

** 4. That the national guards are summoned to watch ad interim over tlie 
tranquillity of the towns and of the country, and over the safety of the per« 
sons and property of all the French, tili the arrival of the troops of their imi* 
perial and royal majesties, or tili it shall be otherwise ordained, upon penalty 
of being held personally responsible ; that, on the contrary, such of the 
national guards as shall have fought against the troops of the two allied 
courts, and who shall be taken in arms, shall be treated as enemies and 
punished as rebels to their King, and as disturbers of the public peace ; 

** 5. That the generals, officers, subalterns, and soldiers of tlie French 
troops of the line, are in like manner summoned to retum to their ancient 
fidelity, and to submit forthwith to the King, their legitimate sovereign ; 

«* 6. That the members of the departments, districts, and municipalities, 
shall, in like manner, be responsible with their lives and property for all 
misdemeanors, fires, murders, pillage, and acta of violence which tbey shall 
suffer to be committed, or which they shall uoioriously not strive to prevent, 
in their territory; that they shall, in like manner, be required to continue 
their functions ad interim, tili his most Chrisuau majesty, restored to füll 
liberty, shall have made ulterior provisions, or tili it shall have been other- 
wise ordained in his name, in the mean time , 

<« 7. That the inhabitants of the cities, towns, and villages, who shall dare 
to defend tliemselves against the troops of their imperial and royal majesties 
andto fire upon them, either in the open field, or from the Windows, doors, 
and apertures of their houses, shall be instanüy punished with all the rigour 
of the law of war, and their houses demolished or bunied. All the inhabit- 
ants, on the contrary, of the said eities, towns, and vUlages> who shall readily 
submit to their King, by opening the gates to the troops of their majesties 

TOL. X. — 40 2 D 
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thall bd from that moment under their immediate safegnard. Their ]_ 

their property, their effects, shall be under the protectxm of tfae law« ; aad 

Provision shall be made for the general safety of all and each of them ; 

<< 8. The eity of Paris and Sl its inhabitants without distinction an n» 
quired to submit immediately and without delay to the King, to aet ifaal 
prince at füll and entire liberty, and to insure to him, as weU as to all die 
royal personages, the inviolabüity and respect which the law of nature aad 
nations renders obligatory on subjects towards their sovereigns ; their impe- 
rial and royal majesties holding personally responsible with their lives fa 
all that may happen, to be tried militarily, and without hope of pardon, aQ 
the members of Üie National Assembly, of the department, of the distriet, of 
the municipality, and of the national guard of Paris, the justices of the peace, 
and all others whom it shall concern ; their said majesties dedaring, nM»e- 
over, on their faith and word, as emperor and king, mat if the palaoe of the 
Tuileries is forced or insulted, that if the least violenee, the least outrage, is 
offered to their majesties the King and Queen, and to the royal family, if 
immedlate provision is not made for their safety, their preservation, and their 
liberty, they will take an exemplary and ever-memorable yengeance by giv* 
ing up the city of Paris to military execution and total destruction, and the 
rebels guilty of outrages, to the punishments which theyshaU have deserved. 
Their imperial and royal majesties on the other band promise the inhabitana 
of the city of Paris to employ their good offices with bis most Christian 
majesty to obtain pardon of their faulte and misdeeds, and to take the meef 
vigorouB measures for the security of tiieir persona and property, if they 
prompüy and strictly obey the above injunctions. 

** Lastly, their majesties, unable to recognise as laws in France any bat 
those which shall emanate from the King, enjoying perfect liberty, protest 
beforehand against the authenticity of all the declaraüons which may be 
made in the name of bis most Christian majesty, so long as bis sacred per- 
son, that of the Queen, and of the whoie royal family, shall not be really io 
safety ; to the effect of which their imperial and royal majesties inrite and 
solicit bis most Christian majesty to name the city of his kingdom nearest 
to its frontiers, to which he shall think fit to retire with the Queen and his 
family, under a good and safe escort, which shall be sent to him for this 
purpose, in order that his most Christian majesty may be enabled in com- 
plete safety to call around him such ministen and oouncillors as he shall 
pleaife to appoint, make such conrocations as shall to him appear fitting, 
provide for the re-establishment of good order, and regulato the administza- 
tion of his kingdom. 

** Finally, I again declare and promise in my own private name, and in 
my aforasaid quality, to make the troops plaoed under my command obserrs 
good and strict discipline, engaging to treat with kindness and moderatioo 
ttiose well-disposed subjects who shall show themseWes peaceful and sab- 
missive, and not to employ foree unless against such as shall be guilty of 
resistance or hostility. 

** For these reasons, I require and exhort all the inhabitants of the kingdom, 
in the strongest and the most eamest manner, not to oppose the maich and 
the Operations of the troops which I command, but rather to grant them 
everywhere free entranoe and all goodwill, aid, and assistance, ih&i circum- 
•tances may require. 

<• Given at the head-quarters at Coblentz, the 25th of July, 1702. 
**(Signed) Charlbs William Ferdinand, 

Puke of Brunswick-Lunebuig/* 
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What flppeared sorprising in this deelaration was that» dated on the 25th 
of July» at Ck)blenta, it should be in Paris on the 28th, and be printed in all 
the royaüst newspapera. It produced an extraordinary efiect.* Promises 
poured in from all qnarters to resist an enemy whose language was so haughtf 
and whose threats were so terrible. In the existing State of minds, it was 
natural that the King and the court shonld be accused of this new fanlt 
Lonis XVI. lost no time in disayowing the manifesto by a message, and he 
eould no doubt do so with the utmost sincerity, since this paper was so dif- 
ferent from the model which he had proposed ; but he mnst already have 
Seen, from this ezample, how far his intentions woold be exceeded by his 
party, should that party ever be Tictorions/ Neither his disavowal, nor the 
expressions with which it was accompanied, could satisfy the Assembly. 
Adverting to the people whose happiness had always been so dear to him, 
he added, <* How many sorrows might be dispelled by the slightest mark of 
its retum to loyalty !*' 

These impressive words no longer excited the enthusiasm which they had 
in times past the gift of producing. They were regarded as the language 
of deeeit, and many of the deputies voted for their heing printed, in order, 
as they said, to render public the contrast which existed between the words 
and the conductof the King. From that moment, the agitation continued to 
tncrease, and circumstances became more and more aggravated. Intelligence 
was receivcd of a resolution {arritfj by which the department of the Bouches 
du Rhone withheld the taxes for the purpose of paying the troops which it 
bad sent against the forces of Sayoy,%Qd charged the measures taken by the 
Assembly with insufficiency. This was the effect of the instigations of Bar- 
baroux. The resolution was annulled by the Assembly, but its execution 
could not be prevented. It was rumoured, at the same time, that the Sar« 
dinians, who were advancing, amounted to fifty thousand. The minister for 
Ibreign affairs was obliged to repair in person to the Assembly, to assure ic 
that the troops collected did not exceed at the utmost eleven or twehe thou- 
sand men. This report was followed by another. It was asserted that the 
small number of federalists who had at that time proceeded to Soissons, had 
been poisoned with glass mixed up with the bread. It was even affirmed 
diat one hundred and sixty were already dead, and eight hundred iU. In- 
quiries were made, and it was ascertained that the flour was kept in a church, 
Üie Windows of which had been broken, and a few bits of glass had been 
found in the bread. There was, however, not one person either dead or ilL 

On the 25th of July, a decree had rendered all the sections of Paris per- 
' manent They had met and had directed Petion to propose in tneir name 
the dethroneraent of Louis XVI. On the moming of the 3d of August, the 
mayor of Paris, emboldened by this commission, appeared before the As- 
sembly to present a petition in the name of the forty-eight sections of Paris. 
He reviewed the conduct of liOuis XVI. ever since thecommencementof the 
Revolution ; he recapitulated, in the language of the time, the benefits con- 
ferred by the nation on the King, and the retum which the King had made 
for them. He expatiated on the dangers by which all minds were Struck, 
the arriyal of the foreign armies, the tote! inadequacy of the means of defence, 
the revolt of a general against the Assembly, the Opposition of a great num 

* ** Had thi« manifesto been oonched in mon moderate langaage, and followed up by • 
npid and energetie military morement, it might have had the desired efifect ; bat coming, aa 
it did, in a moment of extreme public exdtation, and enforoed, aa it was, by the most feebla 
and ineflSdent military measQre«, it oontributed in a aignal manner to accelerate the march 
oi <fae RevolntioD, aod waa the immediate cauae of the downM of the throne." — Äliwiu K. 
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ber of the departmental directories, and the tenrible and abmird threats i 
in the name of Brunswick. In conaequence, he concluded by proposing tfaa 
dethronement of the King, and prayed the Aaaembly to inaert thaft importani 
question in the order of üie day. 

This important proposition, which had aa yet been made only by cluba, 
federalists, and communea, aaaumed a very different character on being pre* 
aented in the name of Paris, suid by its mayor. It was received rather widi 
astonishment than favour in the moming sitting. But in the eyening übb 
discussion commenced, and the ardour of one part of the Assembly was dtt> 
played without reserve.* Some were for taking up the queation forthwith« 
others for deferring it It was, however, adjourned tili Thuraday, the 9tb 
of August, and the assembly continued to receive and to read petitiona, ex« 
pressing, with still greater energy than that of the mayor, the aame wiah and 
the same sentiments. 

The section of Mauconseil, more violent than the others, instead of merdy 
deman^jiing the King*s dethronement, pronounced it of its own authority. It 
declared £at it no longer acknowledged Louis XVL as King of the Frencb, 
and that it should soon come to ask the legislative body if it at length meant 
to save France. Moreover, it exhorted all the sections of the empire— -for 
it avoided the use of the term kingdom — to foUow its example. 

The Ai»embly, as we have already seen, did not foUow the insurrectional 
movement so promptly as the inferior authorities, because, being specially 
charged with the mainlenance of the laws, it was obliged to pay them moce 
respect. Thus it found itself frequentiy outstripped by the populär bodies, 
and saw tlie power slipping out of its hands. It therefore annuUed the reso- 
lution of the section of Mauconseil. Vergniaud and Cambon employed tfaa 
most severe expressions against that act, which they caUed a Usurpation of 
the sovereignty of the people. It appears, however, that it was not so mudi 
the principle as the precipitation which they condemned in this resolution, 
and parücularly the indecorous language applied in it to the Assembly. 

A crisis was now approaching. On the same day a meeting was held of 
the insurrectional committee of Sie federalists, and of the King*s frienda, who 
were preparing for bis flight The committee deferred the insurrection tili 
the day when the dethronement should be discussed, that is, tili the evening 
of the 9th of August, or the morning of the lOth. The King's friends, on 
dieir part, were deliberating respecting bis flight in the gariden of M. de 
Montmorin. Messrs. de Liancourt and de Lafayette renewed their offers. 
Everything was arranged for departure. Money, however, was wanting. 
Bertrand de Molleville had uselessly exhausted the civil list by paying 
royalist clubs, spouters in tribunes, Speakers to groups, pretended bribers, 
who bribed nobody, but put the funds of the court into their own pockets. 
The want of money was supplied by loans which generous persona eageriy 
offered to the King. The offers of M. de Liancourt have already been meo- 
tioned. He gave all the gold that he was able to procure. Others fumished 
as much as Uiey possessed. Devoted friends prepared to accompany the 
earriage that was to convey the royal family, and, if it were neceasary, to 
])erish by its aide. 

Everythinf being arranged, the councillors who had met at the hoase of 
Montmorin decided upon the departure, after a Conference which laated a 

* <*Tbe question of abdication wai disciined with a deg^ree of phrensj. Such of tht 
depaties as oppo«ed the motion were aboted, ill-traated, and surrounded by aisassina. Th«y 
had a batüe to fight at every step they took ; and at leogth they did not dare to aleq^ia Üisii 
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Whole evenin^. The King, vho saw them immediately afterwards, assented 
to Ulis resolution, and ordered them to arrange with Messrs. de Montciel and 
de Sainte-Croix. Whatever might be the opinions of those who agreed to 
this enterprise, it was a great jby to them to believe for a moment in the ap« 
proaching deliverance of the monarch.* 

But the next day everything was changed. The King diiected this 
answer to be given, that he should not leave Paris, because he would not 
begin a civil war. AU those who, with yery different sentiments, feit an 
equal degree of anxiety for him, were thnnderstruck. They leamed that the 
real motive was not that^ assigned by the King. The real one was, in the 
first place, the arrival of Brunswick, announced as very near at band ; in the 
next, the adjoumment of the insurrection ; and, above all, the refusal of the 
Queen to trust the constitutionalists. She had energetically expressed her 
aversion, saying that it would be better to perish than to put themselves into 
the hands of those who had done them so much mischief.t 

Thus all the efibrts made by the constitutionallsiB, aU the dangers to which 
they had exposed themselves, were useless. Lafayette had seriously com- 
mitted himself. It was known that he had prevaUed on Luckner to march« 
in case of need, to the capital. The latter, summoned before the Assembly, 
faad confessed everything to the extraordinary committee of twelve. Old 
Luckner was weak and fickle. When he passed out of the hands of one 
party into those of another, he suffered the^avowal of all that he had heard 
or Said on the preceding day to be wrung from him,. and afterwards alleged« 
in excuse of these confessions, that he was unacquainted with the Frencli 
language, wept, and complained that he was snrrounded by factious persona 

* The foUowiDg paper ii one of thoee qnoted by M. de Lally-ToIIendal in hii ktter to tha 
KiogofPrusaia; 

Cepjf of the MinuU of a mtting hM on the 4/& ofAugiui, 1702, m the handuriHng of 

LaUy-ToüendaL 

Augwt4. 

M. de Montmorin, late minieter of Ibreign afleir»— M. Bertrand, lato miniiter of the ump 
rioe^M.de Clermoiit-TonDen»->M. de Lally-ToUendd^M. Malonel^M. de Qoavcmci— 
M. de OiUlen. 

Three bottra* deliberatioii fai a seqücftered epok in M. de Montiiiorin's gaiden. Each 
nported what he had diecoTcred. I had reoeived an anonyrooos letter, in which the writer 
informei] me of a conTenation at Santerre'i, announcing the pTan of marching to the Tuilo- 
lifls, killing the King in the fray, and aetzing the prince-royal, to do with him whatever dr- 
coroalancea should reqnire; or, if the King was not killed, to make all the royal fiunily pii- 
aoners. We all raoolTcd that the King aboald leave Paria, at whatever riak, eaeoited ij the 
Swisa, and by ouraelvea and our friends, who were protty numeroua. We reckoned opm M. 
de I^ianoourt, who had ofiered to eome lo Ronen to meet the King, and also opon M. de 
Lafiiyette. As we were finishing oor deliberationa, M. de Malesherbea arrived ; be came to 
mge Madame de Montmorin and her daoghter, Madame de Beaumont, to depart, aaying that 
the crisis was at band, and that Paris was no longer a fit place for women. In conaequenco 
of the news brought ua by M. de Malesherbes, we agreed that M. de Montmorin ahould go 
immediately to the palace to inform the King of what we had learned and resolved. The King 
leemed to aasent in the evening, and told M. de Montmorin to confer with M. de 8ainte-Croi|^ 
who, with M. de Montciel, was also engaged in devising a plan for the King'sdeparture. We 
wnnt next day to the palace ; I had a long conversation with the Duke de Choiseuil, who was 
eniirely of our opinion, and anxious that the King ahould depart at any risk whatever, as ho 
would rather expose himself to every danger than etimmence a civil war. We were informed 
that the deposition would be prondunced on the Thursday following. I knew of no other 
resooroe than the army of M. de Lafayette. I sent off on the 8th the rough draught of a letter, 
which I advised him to write to the Duke of Brunswick, as soon as he ahould receive the 
first news of the deposition, dcc 

\ See M^moin de Madame Campao, tome ii., p. ISS, 

8p8 
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oaly. Gnadet had the address to draw from bim a confeasion of Lafayetts^t 
propoaals, and Bureau de Puzy, accuaed of having been the intennediaie 
agent, was summoned to the bar. He was one of the firiends and officoa 
of Lafayette« He denied everything with assurance, and in a tone which 
persuaded the commlttee that the negotiations of his general were unknowa 
to him« The question whether Lafayette should be placed under aecusatioi 
was adjoumed. 

The day fixed for the discossion of the detiironement approached. Tbt 
plan of the insurrection was setüed and knowa. The ManeillaiSy whose 
barracks were at the- farthest extremity of Paris, had repaired to the section 
of the Cordeliers, where the dub of that name was held. They were in the 
heart of Paris and dose to the scene of action. Two munidpal officers had 
had the boldness to order cartridges to be distributed among the conspiratoit« 
In shorty everything was ready for the lOth. 

On the 8th, the question conceming Lafayette was discnssed, It was 
decided by a streng majority that there was not sufficient ground for an ac- 
cusation. Some of the deputies, irritated at this acquittaU insisted on a 
division ; and, on this new trial, four hondred and fortynsix members had 
the couiage to vote in favour of the general against two hundred and eigbty. 
Tfaa people, rouaed by this intelligence, coUected about the door of the hall, 
insiiUed the deputies as they went out, and particnlarly maltreated those whe 
were known to belong to the right aide of the Aasembly, such as Vaublanc, 
Girardin, Dumas, dpc. From all quarters abuse was poured forth against 
.Ibe national representation, and the people loudly dedared that there was no 
longer any safe^ with an Aasembly which oould absolve the trcdtor Lafayette.* 

On the following day, August Oth, an extraordinary agitation prerailed 
among the deputies. Tliose who haüd been insulted the day before com- 
plained personally or by letter. ^hen itwas stated that M. Beaucaron had 
narrowly escaped being hanged, a barbarous peal of langhter burst from the 
tribunes ; and when it was added that M . de Girardin had been strack, even 
those who knew how and where, ironically put the question to him. 
** Whatl" nobly replied M. de Giraxdin, *' know you not thatcowaffds never 
«trike but behmd oiie's back T" At lengdi a member called for the order of 
the day. The Assembly, however, decided that Rcederer, the proewem 
syndie of the commune,! should be summoned to the bar, soid enjoined, upon 
bas personal responsibiUty, to provide for the safety and the inviolability of 
the members of the Assembly. 

It was proposed to send for the mayor of Paris, and to oblige him to de* 
elaie, yes or no, whether heooidd aaswer for the public tranquillity« Gruadet 
answered this proposition by another for snmmoBing ihe King alm, and 
obliging him in his tum to dedare, yes or no, whether he could answer for 
the safety and inyiolability of the territory. 

Amidat these contrary suggestions, however» it was easy to perceive that 
Ibe Assembly dreaded the dedsiye moment, and that the GinmcUns tham* 

* «Lafayette was bamt in effigy hj the Jaoobina, In the gaidena of Uie Toaed»"-* 
PmMomme. E. 

t T. L. RcDderer, depaty from the tten-^Uü ofthe bailiwidc ofMetz^embraced tbe csam 
or the BeTolaüon. On the lOth of Auguat, he intereated himaeir in the &te of the King, 
gare aome orden for his aafetj ; and at taat adTiaed him to repeir to the Asaembly, which 
eompleted tbe nun of Louia, and oompromiaed Roodeier« Having ennriired the Rcign of 
Terror, he devoted himself to editing the Joamal of Paria; and in conjonction with V0I117» 
Talleyrand, and othen» helped to bring on the Retolation ofthe 18th Bnimairo, 1799. H« 
'm^^^t^S^^t^^^"^'^''^^ m hiaprindido^andcondaeaiMivigoroiisinhiailylfl."'- 
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-Urea woald faiher have bnmght about the dethronement by a deliberation« 

- ban recur to a doabtful and murderous attack. Duiing these proceedinga 

tederer arrived, and stated that one section had detennined to ring the 

Kflin« and to march upon the Asaembly and the Tuileriea, if the dethrone 

^i^nt weie not pronounoed. Petion entered, in hia tum. He did not apedL 
.iQt in a positive manner, but admitted the eziatence of ainister projeets. He 
Dumerated the precautiona taken to prevent the threatened commotiona, and 

ri iromiaed to conier with the department, and to adc^t ita measures, if they 

..>f peared to him better than those of the municipality. 

Petion, as well aa all hi« Girondin frienda, preferred a dedaration of de- 
-hronement by the Aaaembly to an nneertatn combat with the palace. Being 
'dmoat aure of a majority for the dethronement, he would um have pnt a 

:itop to the plana of the inaurrectional committee. He repaired, therefora» 
D the committee of mrveiüanee of the Jacobina, and begged Chabot to aue- 
dend the inaurrection, telling him that the Girondina had reaolved upon the 
.lethroneraent and the immc^ate convoeation of a national Convention ; thut 

: they were aure of a majority, and that it was wrong to run the riak of an 

*tttack, the result of which was doubtful. Chabot replied that nothing waa 
,10 be hoped for from an asaembly which had absolved the acoundrel La- 

.fayette ; that he, Petion, allowed lumaelf to be deceived by bis frienda ; that 
the peofde had at lei^fth resolved to aave themaelvea ; and that the toeein 
would be rung that very evening in the fauxbouiga. «* Will you alwaya be 

'.wrong-headed, then T'' replied Petion, «* Wo betide ns if there ia a rising I 
• .1 know yoQT influeace, bnt I have influence loo« and will employ it 
against you."— '*Yoa shall be arveeted and piovented Crom aoting," ick 
joined Chabot 

People'a minda were in faQt top highly ezeited for the feara of Peticn to 
be understood, and for him to be able to ezcorcise his influence. A genenil 

. Station pervaded Paris. The drum beat the call in all quartera, The 
battaliona of the natumal gnard aasembled, and repaired to their posts» wi^ 
very diacordant dispositionfl, The aeotiona were filled» not with the grealer 

: Aumber, but with the most ardent of tfae citisena. The inaurreotioiuu oon»- 

. mittee had formed at three points. Foumier and some othera were in the 

^ iaaxbourg St Marceau ; Santene and Weatermann ooeupied Ae fauxbourg 

: St Antoine ; laaüy, Danton, CamiUe Dea-Moulina, uid Carra, were at the 
Cordeliera with the Maraeillea battalion. BarbaioosE« after atationittg aeoiKto 
at the Asaembly and the palace, had ptovtded couriera ready to Start for the 
South. He had also piovided bimeelf with a dose of poiaon, auch was the 

i uBcertBinty of sueceaa, and awaited al the Cordeliere the reault df the insuv- 
vecti<m. It ia not known where Robespienre was* Danton had eonceded 
Marat in a celhur belonging to the aection, and had dien taken poaaeaaion of 
ihe tribune of the Cordeliera. Every one heaitated, aa on the eve of a great 
Resolution ; but Dantcm, with a daring propertionate to the importance of the 
event, raiaed hia thundering voice. He ennmeraled what he ealled the 
crimes of the oourt He expatiated on tfae hatred of the latter to the Consti- 
tution, its deceitful language, ita hypocritical promiaea, always beUed by ita 
conduct, and lasüy, its evident machinationa for bringing in foreignera. 
*'The people,'' said he, •« can now have reconrse but to themselvea, for the 
Constitution ia inaufficient, and the Assembly haa absolved Lafayette. Yoa 
We, therefore, none lefl to save you but yourselves. Lose no time, then ; 
for, this very night, satellites concealed in the palaoe are to aally forth upon 
die people and to akughter them» before they laave Paria to repeir to Co 
hlenu. Save youiaelvea, then ! To arma 1 U> wm^V* 
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At thts moment a musket was fired in üie Cour du Commerce. 'The aj 
To arms ! soon became general, and the inBurrection was proclaimed. It 
was then half-past eleven. The Marseülais formed before the door of the 
Cordeliers, seized some pieces of cannon, and were soon reinforced br a 
numerous concourse, which ranged itself by their side. Camille DesmooliBs 
and others ran out to order the toesin to be ning ; but they did not find d» 
eame ardour in the different sections. They strove to rouse their zeal. l%e 
eections soon assembled and appointed commissioners to repair to the Hotd 
de Ville, for the purpose of superseding the municipality and takin^ all ^ 
authority into their own hands. Lasdy, they ran to the bells, made theo- 
selves master of them by main force, and the toesin began to ring. This 
dismal sound pervaded the whole extent of the capital. It was wafted froa 
Street to street, from building to building. It called the deputies, the magi» 
trates, the Citizens, to their posts. At length it reached the palace, proclaim- 
ing that the terrible night was come ; that fatal night, that night of agitati<Ht 
and blood, destined to be the last which the monarch shoiüd pass in the 
palace of his ancestors !* 

Emissaries of the court came to apprize it that the moment of the catsi- 
trophe was at band. They reported the expression used by the President 
of tlie Cordeliers, who had told his people that this was not to be, as mi 
the SOth of June, a mere civic promenade ; meaning that, if the SOth of June 
had been the threat, the lOth of August was the decisive stroke. On that 
point, in fact, there was no longer room for doubt. The Ring, the Queen, 
their two chüdren, and their sister, Madame Elizabeth, had not retired to 
bed, but had gone after supper into the council-ohamber, where all the mi- 
nisten and a great number of superior offioers were deliberating, in diamay, 
on the means of saving the royal family. The means of resistance were 
feeble and had been almost annihilated, either by decrees of the Assembly, 
er by the falsa measures of the court itself. 

The constitutional guard, dissolved by a decree of the Assembly, had not 
been replaced by the King, who had chosen rather to continue its pay to it 
than to form a new one. The force of the palace was thus diminished by 
eighteen hundred men. 

The regiments whose disposition had appeared fayourable to the King at 
the ttme of the last Federation had been removed from Paris by the accus- 
tomed ezpedient of decrees. 

The Swiss could not be removed, owing to their capitulations, but their 
artillery had been taken from them ; and the court, when it had, for a mo- 
ment, decided upon flight to Normandy, had sent thither one of those faithiul 
battalions, upon pretext of guarding supplies of com that were expected. 
This battalion had not yet been recalled. Some Swiss only, in barracks at 
CourbeToie, had been authorized by Petion to come back, and they amounted 
altogether to no more than eight or nine hundred men. 

The gendarmerie had recently been composed of the old soldiers of the 
French guards, the authors of the 14th of July. 

Lastly, the national guard had neither the same officers, nor the same 

* ** At midnight a cannon was fired, the toerin aoiinded, and the ginMk beat to annt in 
«veiy quarter of Paria. The aumvora of the Uoody cataetrophe, which waa aboat to eoa- 
mence, bave purtrayed in the strongest colonrs the horrom of that awful night, when the 
oldeflt monarchy in Eumpe tottered to ita UM, The inoeasant clang of the toonn. the roll of 
the drums, the rattling of artillery and ammunition-wagons along the atreeta, the criei of tfaa 
hMQfgema, the march of the colomna, rang in their eara for long aftar, even in the mooMBti 
df fiiaüvity and Rjoidng."— il/Emi. B* 
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Organization» Dor the same attachment, as on the 6th of October, 1789. 
The staff, as we have seen, had been reconstituted. A great number of 
Citizens had become disgusted with the service» and.those who had not 
deserted their post were intimidated by the fury of the populace. Thus the 
national guard was, like all the bodies of the State, composed of a new revo« 
laüonary generation. It was divided, with the whole of France, into con- 
stituüonalists and repnblicans. The whole battalion of the Filles Su 
Thomas, and part of that of the Petita F^res, were attached to the King. 
The others were either indifferent or hostile. The gunners, in particular, 
who composed the pnncipal strength, were decided republicans. The 
fatigues incident to the duty of the bitter had deterred the wealthy Citizens 
from undertaking it. Locksmiths and blacksmiths were thus left in posses- 
sion of the guns, and almost all of them, belonging to the populace, partook 
of its dispositions. 

Thus üie King had left him about eightor nine hundred Swiss, and rather 
more than one battalion of the national guard. 

It will be recollected that the command of the national guard, after La* 
fayette's removal, had been transferred to six Commanders of legions in 
rotation. It^Jiad fallen, on that day, to tfie commandant Mandat, an old 
officer, displeasing to the court for his constitutional opinions, but possessing 
its entire confidence, from his firmness, his intelligence, and his attachment 
to his duties. Mandat, general-in-chief on that fatal night, had hastily made 
the only possible dispositions. 

The floor of the great gallery leading from the Louvre to the Tuileries 
had already been cut away for a certain space, to prevent the passage of the 
assailants. Mandat, in consequence, took no precautions for protecting that 
wing, butdirected his attention to the aide next to the courts and the garden. 
Notwithstanding the signal by drum, fet^ of the national guards had assem- 
bled. The battalions remained incomplete. The most zealbus of them 
proceeded singly to the palace, where Mandat had formed them into regi- 
ments and posted them conjoinüy with the Swiss, in the courts, the garden, 
and the apartments. He had plaoed one piece of cannon in the court of tlie 
Swiss, three in the central court, and three in that of the princes. 

These guns were unfortunately consigned to gunners of the national guard, 
so that the enemy'w^fi actually in the fortress. But the Swiss, füll of zeal 
and loyalty, watched them narrowly, ready at the first movement to make 
themselves masters of their guns, and to drive then^ out of the precincts of 
the palace. 

Mandat had i^oreover placed some advanced posts of gendarmerie at the 
^ colonnade of the Louvre and the Hotel de Yille ; but this gendarmerie, as 
we have already shown, was composed of old French guards. 

To these defenders of the palace must be added a great number of old 
servants, whose age or whose moderation had prevented wem from emi- 
grating, and who, in the moment of danger, had come forward, some to 
absolve themselves for not having gone to Coblentz, others to die generously 
by the side of their prince. They had hastily provided themselves with all 
the weapons that Aey could procure in the palace. They were armed with 
swords, and pistols fastened to their waists by pocket-handkerchiefs. Some 
had even taken tongs and shovels from the fire«places.* Thus there was ne 

* '^ M. de 8t Souplet, one of the ißng'e equerrie«, end • page, iiutead of mosketi, csrried 
tspon their shoiilden the tonga bebogiog to the King'a anteehamber, which they had broken 
tod divided between them."— jtfodbun« Campan, £. 

^ VOL. I.—- 41 . 
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want of jokes at this awful momentf when the conrt ought to hxve hten. 
serious at least for once. This concourse of useless persoM, instead of tcn- 
dering it any service, merely obstructed the national gaaid, which coold not 
reckon upon it, and tended only to increase the confusion, which was alreadr 
too great 

All the membe» of thQ departmental directory had repaiied to the palaee« 
The virtuous Duke de Larochefoucauld was there. Roederer, the procurear 
syndicj was there, too. Petion was sent for, and he repaired üutber wi^ 
two municipal ofiicers. Petion was urged to sign an order for repeliing fonx 
by force, and he did sign it, that he might not appear to be an accomph« 
of tiie insurgents. Considerable joy was feit in having him at the palace. 
and in holding, in bis person, an hostage so dear to the people. The Ab- 
sembly, apprized of thb intention, summoned him to the bar by a decree. 
The King, who was advised to detain him, refused to do so, and he therefoie 
left the iSiileries without ünpediment. 

The order to repel force by force once obtained, Tarious opinions weie 
expressed relative to the manncr of using it In this State of excitement, 
more than one silly project must necessarily have presented itself. There 
was one sufficiendy hold, and which might probabiy have succeeded ; this 
was to prevent the attack by dispersing the insurgents, who were not yet 
very numerous, and who, with the Marseülais, formed at most a few thou- 
sand men. At this moment, in fact, the fauxbourg St. Marceau was not yet 
formed ; Santerre hesitated in the fauxbourg St. Antoine ; Danton alone, and 
the Marseülais had ventured to fonn at the Cordeliers, and they were waiting 
with impatience at the Pont St. Michel for the arrival of the other assaiiants. 

A vigorous sally might have dispersed them, and, at this moment of hesi- 
tation, a movement of terror would infallibly have prevented the insurrection. 
Another course, more safe and legal, was that proposed by Mandat, namely, 
to await the march of Ütie fauxbourgs ; but, as soon as they should be in 
motion, to attack them at two decisive points. He suggested, in tlie first 
place, that when one party of them should debouch upon the Place of the 
Hotel de Ville, by the arcade of St. Jean, they should be suddenly charged ; 
and that, at the Louvre, those who should come by the Pont Neuf, along the 
quay of the Tuileries, should be served in the same manner. He had actu- 
ally ordered the gendarmerie posted at the colonnade to sufier the insurgents 
to file past, then to charge them in the rear, while tlie gendarmerie, stationed 
at the Carrousel, were to pour through the wickets of the Louvre, and 
attack them in front. The success of such plans was almost certain. The 
necessary Orders had already been given by Mandat to the commandants of 
the different posts, and especially to that of the Hotel de Vüle. 

We have already seen that a new municipality had just been formed there. 
Among the members of the former, Danton and Manuel only were letained. 
The Order was shown to this insurrectional municipality. It immediately 
summoned the commandant to appear at the Hotel de Ville. The summons 
was carried to the palace. Mandat hesitated ; bat those about him and the 
members of the department themselves, not knowing what had happened, 
and not deeming it right yet to infringe the law by refusing to appear, ex« 
horted him to comply. Mandat then decided. He put into the hands of 
his son, who was with him at the palace, the order signed by Petion to repel 
force by force, and obeyed the summons of the municipality. It was about 
four o'clock in the moming. On reaching the Hotel de Ville, he was snr- 
prised to find there a new authority. He was instantly surrounded aod 
questioned conceming the order which he had isfued. He was then dii- 
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nuBsedy and in dismissing him the president made a sign which was equiva- 
lent to sentence of deaüi. No sooner had the unifortunate commandant 
Tetired than he was seized and shot with a pistol. The murderers stripped 
him of his clothes, without finding about him tlie order, which he had de- 
livered to his son, and his body was thrown into the river, whither it was 
soon to be foUowed by so many others. 

This sanguinary deed paralyzed all the means of def^nce of the^alace^ 
destroyed sdl unity, and prevented the execution of the plan of defence. All 
however, was not yet lost» and the in^ürrection was not completely formed. 
The Marseillais had impatiently waited for the faaxbourg St. Antoine, which 
did not arrive, and for a momeif t they concluded that the plan had miscarried. 
But Westermann had pointed his sword to the body of Sänterre, and forced 
him to march. The fauxbourgs had then successively aniyed, some by the 
Rue St. Honor6, others by the Pont Neuf, the Pont Royal, and the wickets 
of the Louvre. The Marseillais marched at the head of the columns, with 
the Breton federalists, and they had pointed their pieces towards the palace. 
The great number of the insurgents, which increased every moment, was 
joined by a multitude attracted b^ curiosity ; and thus the enemy appeared 
stronger than they really wer^. While they were proceeding to the palace, 
Santerre had hurried to the Hotel de Ville, to get himself appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the national guard, and Westermann had remained on 
the field of batüe to direct the assailants. Everything was therefore in tlie 
utmost confusion, so much so, that Petion, who, according to the precon- 
certed plan, was to have been kept at home by an insurrectional force, was 
still waitingfor the guard that was to screen his responsibility by an appa- 
rent constraint. He sent, himself, to the Hotel de Ville, and at last a 
few hundred men were placed at his door that he might seem t9 be in a State 
of arrest. 

The palace was at this moment absolutely besieged. The assailants 
were in the place ; and by the dawninff light they were seen through the 
old doors of the courts and from the wmdows. Their artillery was disco- 
Tcred pointed at the palace, and their confused shouts and threatening songs 
were heard. The plan of anticipating them had been anew proposed ; but 
tidings of Mandat*s death had just been re'ceived, and the opinion of the 
ministers, as well as of the department, was, that it was best to await the 
attack and sufier themselves to be forced within the limits of the law. 

Roederer had just gone through the ranks of this little garrison, to read to 
the Swiss and the national guards the legal proclamation, which forbade 
them to attack, but enjoined Üiem to repel force by force. The King was 
solicited to review in person the servants who were preparing to defend him/ 
The unfortunate prince had passed the night in listening to the conflictin^; 
opinions that were expressed around him ; and, during Üie only moments of 
relaxation, he had prayed to Heaven for his roval consort, his children, and 
his sister, the objects of all his fears. ** Sire," said the Queen to him with 
energy, « it is time to show yourself.'* It is even asserted that, snatching 
a pistol from the belt of old d'Affry, she presented it angrily at the King. 
The eyes of the princess were inflamed with weeping; but her brow 
appeared lofty, her nostrils dilated, with Indignation and pride.* 

* ** Tlia bduivioar of Msrie Antoinette, was mftgnaniinotts fai th« highctt dogree. H<r 
majestic tat, her Austrian lip» aod aqnU.ine note, gate her an air of dignity which can only 
be oonoeived bj thoae who beheld hiu in that trjing hoor." — PeUier* E. ^ 

<«The Kmg on|^ then to have pot himielf at the head of hii troopi^ tnd oppoaed hit 
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As for the King, he feared nothing for hia own penon ; nay, he 
fested great coolness in this extreme peril ; but he wasi alarmed for his 
family, and sorrow at seeing it thus exposed had altered hi« iooka. He 
neverthel^se went forward with finnness. He had on a purple sah of 
clothes, wore a sword, and his hair, which had not been dieseed sinoe the 
precedinff day, was partly in disorder. On stcpping out on die balcon j, he 
perceived without agitation many pieces of artülery pointed agaiiist üie 
palace. His presence still excited some remkins of enthasiaem. The opi 
of the grenadiers were all at once nplifted on the pointB of swords and baro- 
nets ; the old cry of << Vtve le RoiT* rang for the last time beneath ibt 
▼aults of the patemal palace. A last spark of conrage was rekindlei 
Dejected hearts were cheered. For a moment there was a gleam of conl- 

cnemies. The Queen wts of this opinton, and the eoarageone eoonMl die ga^re od tka 
oocasion doet honour to her fflemovy.** — Madamede SUUL £• 

** Thii mTMioD of the lOth of Aogiut wsi anotber of thoee strikiag OCB—Jone, ob wbidi 
the King, bj raddenly chinging his character and esiaoitng firmneHy migfai hmve t rx xj mm n i 
hit throne. Had he ordered the clube of the Jecobins and Cordeliera to'be ahnt np, dtaeohad 
the AMembly, and aeized on the (actione, that day had reatored hia authority. Bot thk 
weak prince choae rather to ezpfae himaelf to oertain death, than gi^e oidei* liir hts 
defence.** — Dumont, E. 

** Marie Antoinette Joaephe Joanne Antmnette, of Lonatne^ Arthdndieai of Anatria, wai 
Queen of France, bom at Vienna in the year 1755, waa danghter of the Emperte Fraacia L 
and of Malta Thereaa. 8he reoeived a careful edocation, and natura had beatowed od bs 
an unoommon ahare or graoe and beauty. Her marriage with the dauphin (aftetwazdi 
Louit XVI.) at VenaiUea, in 1770, had all the appearance of a triumph. It was 8ofafle> 
qaently remarked that imaiediately after the ceremony, a fearfu! thunder^etonn, auch as had 
ecaroely ever before been witneawd, took place at VeraaiUea. Anxioua minda indolged ia 
yet more more fearfnl forebodings, when, at the fetävity whick the city of Paijs prapored io 
oelehration of ihe royal nuptiala, througfa the want of jndicioua arrangementa, a greatnuniber 
of people in the Rue Royale were trodden down in the crowd. Fifty-thrBe penoos wäre 
found dead, and abont three hundied dangerouily wound^. In 1788, Marie Antoinette 
drew upon herself the hatred of the court party, who uaed eveiy meaoa to nuka her odioas 
to the natioo. Her li^ely Imagination often gave her the appearance of lenty» and aooi»' 
timea of intrigne and dianmolation. A national rertleainea, too, led her on a conalant aearA 
after novelty, which inrolved her in heavy expenaea. It waa atiU more to her diaadvantige 
that ahe injured her dignity by neglecting the atrict formality of court mannen^ Aboot dw 
time her enemiea apread a report about that she waa atill an Auatrian at heart, and an extra* 
ordinary occurrence added fael to the flame of calumny, and aubjected the Queen to a db» 
graceful law««uit Two jeweUera demanded the payment of an immenae price fer a ne^- 
lace, which had been purdiaaed in the name of the Queen. In the exannaationt wliidi the 
denianded, it waa pToired that ahe had noTerauthoriaed the poichaae. A lady of her aiae and 
complexion had impudently paaMd heiaelf off for the Queen, and, at midnight had a meeting 
with a Cardinal in the naxk of Veraaineii. Notwithatanding, her enemiea ancceeded in duow- 
log a dark ahade oter her condnct When Louia X VL informed her of hia cmndemnatioa 
to death, ahe congratulated him on the approaching terminalbn of an eziatenee ao peinfiiL 
After hii exeeution, ahe aiked nothing of the Convention bat a raounung dreaa, wluch ihe 
wore for the remainder of her daya. Her behaTioar duiing the whole term of her impriaeo» 
ment waa ezemplaiy in the higheat degiee. On the 8d of Oclober, 1793, ehe waa bioagkt 
before the rcTolutionary tribunal, and replied to all the queetiona of her judgea aatirfwtorily, 
and with dedaion. When Hebert accuasd her of haring sednced her own aon, die anaweied, 
with a noble barst of Indignation, *I appeal to every mother heie whether aiich a crime be 
poaaible!' She heaid her aentence with perfect calmnea>,and the next daj aaoended the 
acafibld. The beanty for which ahe waa onoe ao telebrated waa goae; grlef had diatoited 
her featnrea, and in the damp, unhealthy piison, ahe had alraoat loatoneof hereyea. Whea 
ahe reached the place of exeeution, ahe caat back one fond, lingering look at the Toileriaip 
and tben moiuled the acaffold. When ahe came to the top, ahe flang hevaelf on bar kneea, 
and exclauned, * Farewell, my dear children, for erer— I go to your fttherr Thoa diad ihn 
^ueen of France, October 16, 1794, towarda Uie doaa of the thir^^eighlfa year of bar age.** 

Bneyebpmdia Amerieantu E. 
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denoe and hope, but at that instant some fresh battalions of the national 
gaard arrived, which had been formed later than the others, and came 
agreeably to the order previously issued by Mandat. They entered at the 
moment when the criea of << Vive le RoiP* rang in- the court Some joined 
those who thaa hailed the presence of the monarch ; others, holding differ- 
ent sentiments, fancied themselv'es in danger, and, calling to mind all the 
populär fahles that had been circulated, imagined that they were about to be 
given up to the knights of the dagger. They immediately cried out that 
they were betrayed by that vülain Mandat, and raised a kind of tt^mult 
The gunners, foUowing their example, tumed their pieces against the front 
of the palace. A quarrel instantly ensued with the loyal battalions. The 
gunners were disarmed and consigned to a detachment, and the new comers 
were despatched towards the gardens. 

At this moment, the King, after showing himself in the balcony, went 
down stairs to reyiew the troops in the courts. His coming having been 
axmounced, every one had resumed his place in the ranks. He walked 
through them with a tranquil countenance, and cast upon them expressive 
looks which penetrated all hearts. Addressing the soldiers, he said, with a 
firm voiee, that he was touched by their attachment, that he should be by 
their side, and that, in defending him, they were defending their wives and 
their children. He then proceeded through the vestibule, with the intention 
of going to the garden, but at that moment he heard shouts of ** Down with 
the f^eto /*' raised by one of the battalions which had just entered. Two 
officers who were at his side, were then anxious to prevent him from con* 
tinuing the review in the garden, others begged him to go and inspect the 
post at the Pont Toumant He courageously complied. But h^ was 
obliged to pass along the Terrace of the Feuillans, which was crowded with 
people. During this walk, he was separated from the furious muldtude, 
merely by a tricoloured ribbon. He nevertheless advanced, in spite of all 
sorts of insults and abuse ;* he even saw the battalions file off before his 
face, traverse the garden, and leave it with the intention of joining the 
assailants in the Place du Carrousel. 

This desertion, that of the gunners, and the shouts of '* Down with the 
VetoP^ had eztinguished all hope in die King. At the same moment, the 
gendarmes, assembled at the colonnade of the Louvre and other places, had 
either dispersed or joined the populace. The national guard, which occu- 
pied the apartments, and which could, it was conceived, be relied upon, was 
on its part dissatisfied at being with the genüemen, and appeared to distrust 
them. The Queen strove to encourage it. ** Grenadiers," cried she, point- 
ing to those genüemen, << these are your comrades ; they are oome to die by 
your side." In spite, however, of this apparent courage, her soul was over- 
whelmed with despair. The review had ruined every thing, and sh^ 
lamented that the King hadshown no energy. That nnfortunate prince, we 
cannot forbear repeating, feared nothing for himself. He had, in fact, 
refused to wear a buckler, as on the 14di of July, saying that on the day 
pf battle it behoved him to be uncovered, like the meanest of his servants.t 

" * I wis at « Window looking od the gaiden. I taw some of the gaDnera qnit their posts, 
go up the King, and thrast their fists in his face, insulUng him in the moet brutal langoage. 
He waa aa pale aa a eorpae. When the royal ftmily came in again, the Queen told me that 
all waa loai; that the King had ahown no energy ; and that thia fort of review had done 
DOTe haim than good." — Madamt Campan, E. 

f ''The Queen told me that the King had juat refuwd to pat on the nnder-waistooat of 
mall which ahe had piepared for him; that he had consented to wear it on the 14th of Joly 

2 E 
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He was not, tberefore, deficient in courage, and he afterwaids displayed z 
iTuly noble and elevated courage ; but he lacked the boldness requisite ibr 
offensive Operations. He lacked also consistency, and ought not, for ex« 
ample, to have dreaded the effusion of blood, wheit he consented to the 
invasion of France by foreigners. It is certain, as has frequentl^ been 
observed, that, had he mounted a horse and eharged at the head of lus 
adherents, the insurrection would have been quelled. 

At this moment^ the members of the department, seeing the general ooo- 
fusioü in the palace, and despairing of the success of resistance, wen! to &e 
King and be^ought him to retire into the bosom of the Assembly. This 
advice, so frequently calamniated, like all that is given to kings, when not 
successful, reconunended the only suitable coarse at the moment. By 
this retreat, all bloodshed was likely to be prevented, ai^d the royal family 
preserved from a death that was almost certain if the palace should be taken 
by storm. In the existing State of things, the success of the assault was not 
doubtful, and, had it been, the very doubt was sufficifent to make one aroid 
exposing oneself to it. 

The Queen vehemendy opposed this plan.* " Madame,** said Riederer, 
«« you endanger the lives of your liusband and chüdren. Think of the 
responsibility which you take upon yourself." The altercation grew very 
warm. At length the King decided to retire to the Assembly. " Let us 
go," Said he, with a resigned look, to his family and to those aroond him. 
«* Sir," Said the Queen to Rmderer, " you answer for the lives of the King 
and of my chüdren."—«« Madam," replied the procureur syndic^ " I answer 
for it that I will die by their aide, but I promise nothing more." 

They then set out, to proceed to the Assembly by the garden, the Terrace 
of the Feuillans and the court of the Riding-house. All the gentlemen and 
servants jTushed forward to follow the King, though it was possible that they 
might compromise him by irritating the populace and exciting the ill-wiU 
pf the Assembly by their presence. Rcederer strove in vain to stop them, 
and loudly declared that they would cause the royal family to be murdered. 
He at length succeeded in keeping back a great number, and the royal party 
set out. A detachment of Swiss and of the national guard accompanied the 
royal family. A deputation of the Assembly came to receive and to conduet 
it into its bosom. At this moment, the concourse was so great that the 
crowd was impenetrable. A tall grenadier took hold of the dauphin, and, 
lifling him up in his arms, forced his way throMgh the mob, holding him 
over his head. The Queen, at this sight, conceived that her child was 
going to be taken from her and gave a shriek ; but she was soon set right; 
for the grenadier entered, and placed the royal infant on the burean of the 
Assembly. 

The King and his family then entered, foUowed by two ministers. ««I 
come," sadd Louis XVI., «« to prevent a great crime, and I think, gentlemen, 
that I cannot be safer than in Üie midst of you." 

becaose he was merely going to a eeremony, where the blade of an assassin wai to be appre- 
hended ; bat that on a day on which his party might have to fight against the revcrfutionutg, 
he thought there was something oowaidly in preaenring his Ule by such means," — Madame 
Cüfnpan» E. 

* **The Queen feit at once all the dishonoor of throwing themselves as soppliants on the 
protection of a body which had not shown eren a shadow of interest in their fiivoar. Era 
she consented to such infamy, she said she would wiilingiy be nailed to the walls of the 
palace. She aecompanied, howoTer, her hosband, his sister, and his chüdren, and on her 
way u>the As8embt]r,wasrobbedof herwatchandptt^se.*'--iSbo<^tI^€o/'^S9W^^ S. 
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Vergniaud, who presided, replied to the monarch that he might rdy ou 
the firmness of the National Assembly, and that its members had dwom to 
die in defence of the constituted authorities. 

Tho King seated himself besidethe president ; but on the Observation of 
Chabot, that his presence might affect the freedom of deliberation, he was 
placed in the box of the writer appointed to report the procßedings. The 
iron railing was removed, that, in oase a forcible entry should be made into 
the bo^, he might with his family take shelter without impediment in the 
Assembly. In this Operation the prince assisted with his own hands. The 
railing was polled down, and thus insults and threats coi)ld the more freely 
reach the dethroned monarch in bis last asylum.* 

Rcederer then gave an account of what had happened« He descri|>ed the 
fury of the multitude, and the danger which threatened the palace, the courts 
of which were already Iq the possession of the mob. The Assembly ordered 
twenty of its eommissioners to go and pacify the populace. The commis- 
sioners departed. A diseharge of cannon was all at once heard. Conster- 
nation per¥aded the hall. «< I assure you," said the King, ** that I have 
ordered the Swiss to be forbidden to ßre.** But the report of cannon was 
againheardy mingled with the sound of musketry. The agitation was at its 
height. Intelligence was soon brought that the eommissioners deputed by 
the Assembly had been dispersed. At the same moment, the door of the 
hall was attacked, and rang with tremendous blows. Armed Citizens ap- 
peared at one of the entrances. " We are stormed !" exclaimed a municipal 
ofiicer. The president put on his hat ; and a multitude of deputies rushed 
from their seats to keep back the assailants. At length the tumult was ap- 
peased, and, amidst the uninterrupted reports of the musketry and cannon, 
the deputies shouted, •• The nation, liberty, equality for ever !" 

At this moment, in fact, a most sanguinary combat was raging at the 
palace. The King having lefl it, it was naturally supposed that the peoplö 
would not persist in their attack on a forsakex» dwelling ; besides, the general 
agitation had prerented any attention from being paid to the subject, and no 
Order had been issued for its evacuation. All the troops that were in the 
courts had merely been withdrawn into the interior of the palace, and they 
were confusedly mingled in the apartments with the domestics, the gentle- 
men, and the officers. The crowd at the palace was immense, and it was 
scarcely possible to move there, notwithstanding its vast extent. 

The rabble, probably Ignorant of the King*s departure, after waiting a 
considerable time before the principal wicket, at length attacked the gate, 
broke it open with hatchets, and rushed into the Royal Court They then 
formed in column, and tumed against the palace the guns imprudently leflt 
in the court after the troops had been withdrawn. The assailants, however, 
yet forebore to attack. They made amicable demonstrations to tfie soldiers 
at the Windows. " Give up the palace to us," said they, " and we are 
friends." The Swiss professed pacific intentions, and threw cartridges out 
of the Windows. Some of the boldest of the besiegen, venturing beyond 
the columns, advanced beneath the vestibule of the palace. At the foot of 
the staircase had been placed a piece of timber in the fqxm of a barrier, and 
behind it were intrenched, pell-mell, some Swiss and national guards. Thos« 

* " An ordinaiy workman of tha f abaibt, in • drat which implied •bject poTerty, made 
his waj into the palace wbei« the royal lamiiy were aeated, demanding the King hj the 
name of Monaieur Veto. ' 80 yoo are bere,' he aaid. * beatt of a Veto ! There 11 a pniae 
of gold I found in your houae yonder ; if yon had found mine, you would not have been ao 
booeat' ^^Barbaroua^i JUiunoiiv«— LacrateUe deniea tho trath of thia anecdote. £. 
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who from the outside had pushed in thns far, resolved to adyanee still farther 
and to gain possession of the barrier. After a stniggle of oonfiiderablelength, 
which, however, did not end in a battle, the barrier was taken. Tke ascsul- 
«its then forced their way up the staircase, repeating that the palace must 
be givea up to them. 

It is asserted that, at this moment, men armed with pikes, who bad 
remained in the court, caught hold with hooks the Swiss sentries stationed 
outside, and mnrdered them. I| is added that a musket^hot was fired at a 
window, and that the Swiss, enraf ed at it, replied by a volley. A tremen- 
dous dischat^ge immediately pealed in the pakce« and those who had pene- 
trated into it ded, crying that they were betrayed. It is diflicull to ascertain, 
amidst this eonfusion, by which side the first shots were fired. The 
assailants hav^ alleged that they advanced amicably, and that, when they 
had once entered the palace, they were treacherously surprised and fired 
upon. It is very improbable, for the Swiss were not in a Situation to provoke 
a confiict. As, after the King's departare, it was no longer their duty to 
fight, they miist natarally have thoaght only of savlng themselves, and 
treachery was not the way to do that. Besides, if eftn aggression oould 
change anything in the moral character of these events, it must be admitted 
that Sie first and real aggression, that is, the attack of the palace, prooeeded 
from the insurgents. The rest was but an ineyitable accident, to be imputed 
to Chance alone. 

Be this as it may, those who had succeeded in forcing their way into the 
Testibule and upon the great staircase suddenly heard Üie discharge, and, 
whilst retxeating, and upon the staircase itself, they received a shower of 
balls. The Swiss then descended in good order, and, on reaching the last 
Steps, debouched by the vestibule into the Royal Court, There they made 
themselves masters of one of the pieces of cannon which were in the court; 
and, in spite of a terrible fire, tumed and discharged it at the Marseillais, 
killing a great numb^ of them. The Marseillais then feil back, and, the 
fire continuing, they abandoned the court. Terror instäntly seized the 
populace, who fled on all sides, and regained the fauxbourgs. If the Swiss 
had at this moment followed up their advantage; ^'the gendarmes stationed 
at the Louvre, instead of deserting their post, had charged the repulsed 
besiegers, the business would have been decided, and victory would have 
belonged to the palace. 

But at this moment the King's order arrived, sent through M. d'Hervilly, 
forbidding the Swiss to fire. M. d^Hervilly had reached the vestibule at the 
moment when the Swiss had just repulsed the besiegers. He stopped them, 
and enjoined them in the name of the King to foUow him to the Assembly. 
The Swiss, in considerable number, then foUowed M. d'Hervilly to the 
Feuillans amidst the most galling discharges. The palace was thus deprived 
of the greater portion of its defenders. Still, however, a considerable num- 
ber were left, either on the staircase, or in the apartments. These the order 
had not reached, and they were soon destined to be exposed, without means 
of resistance,~to ihe most awful danoers. 

Meanwhile the besiegers had nl^ied. The Marseillais, united to the 
Bretons, were ashamed of having given way. They took courage again, 
and retumed the charge boiling with fury. Westermann, who aAerwarda 
displayed genuine talents, directed their efibrts with intelügence. They 
rushed forward with ardour, feil in great numbers, but at length gained tho 
vestibule, passed the staircase, and made themselves masters of ^e palace. 
Tlif rabble, with pikes, poured in afler them, and the rest of the scene w«s 
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■oonbot one general masaacre.* The unlbitonate Swiss in vain begged 
for qaarter, at the sanie tiine throwing down their anna. Thej vrere 
butchered withoot mercy. The palace was aet on fire ; the aerrants who 
filled it weze poraüed; aome eacaped« otheis wen 8acTificed.t Among the 

* <'It wai 00 longer a battle^ but a nuMnere. The e&ngod maltitiide brake inio tba 
palaoe, and put to d«ith e^ery penon firand withiii iL Tho fugidvo^ parroed into the guw 
dens of Um Toileries, wer« muiderad onder the trees, amtdat the fountaina» and at the feet of 
the atataea. Seine wretchea dimbed np the marble monaments wbich adorn that splendid 
Spot. The inaargenta refratned from tnngf leat they ahonld innin the atatnary» bat piicked 
them with thdr bayooeta tili they came down, and then alaughtarad them at their feet : an 
inetanoe of taate for art, mingled wilh rerohitionary craelty, unparaUeled in the hiatory of the 
worUL"— ilÜMm. X. 

f ** The populaoe had no aooner become maatera of the palace than they ezerted their fuiy 
againat eveiy soul in it without diatinction« The gentfemen uahera of the chambera, the 
pagea of the bacfc-atairs» the doorkeepera, even peraona in the loweat and moat aervile employ 
menta were all alike botchered. Streama of blood flowed eteiy where firom the roo& to \ks 
oeUara. It waa impoanble to aet foot on a aingle apot withoot treading opon a dead body« 
Stripped, many of them, aa aoon aa they wera moidered, their lifeleaa bodiea preaented in 
additioa to the g^iaatttneaa of death, the ahocking apectacle of a motilation which the mind 
may eonceive, bot which modeaty forfaida me to deacribe. And among the perpetraton of 
thcee atrodoOB deeda, weie foond women ! Seren hundred and fifty 8wiat peridied on that 
draadlol day ! Nine ofiSoera aarrived, onl^ to be botchered a few daya after in a more cmel 
manner. The inetant the mob mahed loto the palace, they foroed thdr way into, and 
plonderad eveiy eomer. Boreaoa were borrt open ; fumitore waa broken te piecea, and 
flung oot of the windowa ; even the eellara were ranaacked ; in diort, the wfaole preaented 
Dothing bot acenea of devaatation and death. The mob apared only the paintinga in the 
atate-room. The botcheiy did not eeaae for hoora ; bot the ariatocrata were no longer the 
only victima. Some of the rioteni were maaMcred by other riotera. Rapine, drunkenneaa, 
and imponity increaaed the numbera of the populaoe; the day aeemed to be made the rerel 
of camage ; and the mangled bodiea of the Bwiaa were oorered with fireeh heape of the aelf- 
deetroyed rdible !— PeAter. E. 

** In aboot half an hoor aAcr the royd iamily had gone to Uie Aaiembly, I aaw foor heada 
carried on pikea dong the tenraoe of FeoiUana lowarda the boilding where the legialative 
body waa dtting : which waa, I believe, the aignd Ibr attadung the pdace ; for at the aame 
instant there began a dreadful fire of cannon and modtetry. The palace waa ereijwhere 
pierced with bdia and bolleta. I ran from place to place, and finding the apertmenti and 
atdreaiea dready stxewed widi dead bodiea, I look the reaolotion of leaping from one qf the 
windowa in the Qoeen*a room down opon the terraoe. I eontinned my road tili I came to 
the daophin'a garden-gate, where aome Marmliaia who had juat botchered aeverd of the 
Swiai were atripping them. One of them came up to me with a bloody aword in hia band, 
aa3ring, * How, dtiien, without arma ! Here, take thia aword, and hdp oi to kill !' How- 
erer, lockily, another Maradllais aeixed it, and bdng d r ca a ed in a pldn firock I socceeded in 
maldng my eecape. Some of the Swia who were porraed, took refoge in an adjoining stähle. 
leoncMledmyaelf in the aame place. They were aoon cot to piecea doae to me. Onhearing 
their criea, the maater of the hooae ran op, and I adzed that opportonity of going in, where, 
withoot knowiog me, M. le Dieoz and hia wife invited me to atay tili Uie danger waa over. 
Preaently a body of armed men came in to aee if anv of the Swiaa were concedcd there. 
After a froitlesa aearch, theae fellowa, their hands dyed with blood, stopped and cooUy related 
the morden of which they had been goilty. I remdned in thia aaylom from ten o\\odk in 
the moming tili foor in the aftemoon; having before my eyea a view of dl the horrora that 
were peipetnted at the Place de Looia Qointt. Of the men, aome were still eontiouing the 
daogfater, and othere cotting off the heada of thoae who were alieady alam ; while the women, 
lost to all aenae of shame, were eommitting the most indecent motilationa on the dead bodiea, 
from which they t6re piecea of fleah, and carried them off in trtomph. Towaida erening I 
took the road to Versaillea, and croased the Pont Looia Seize whidi was covered with die 
naked car ea ase s of men dready in a atate of potrefoction from the great heat of the weather." 
'^Ckry. E. 

•«The lOth of Aogoat waa a day I ahall never forget It waa the day of my filte, and 

hitberto I had dwaya apent it happily. It waa now a day of mooming. In the atreeta tha 

criea of the people mingled with tfie thondering of artillery and the groana of the woonded. 

Aboot uoon my brolher entered with one of h^ oompaniona in arma, who waa wrappedin a 

YOU X.*-42 2 B 2 
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nttmber, Öiere were generous conquerors. " Spare Öie women,'' cried one 
of them ; " do not dishonour the nation t*^ and he saved the Queen's ladies, 
who were on their kneest with swords uplifted over their heads. There 
were courageoiu victims ; there were others who displayed ingenuitj is 
eavin"^, when they had no longer the courage to defend themselves. AmoB| 
those furious conqnerors there were even feelings of honesty, and, eiikr 
from populär vanity, or from that disinterestedness which Springs, fron 
enthusiasm, the money found in the palace was carried to the Aeserably. 

The Assembiy had anziousiy awaited the issue of the combat. At length, 
at eleven o'clock, were heard shpota of victory a thousand times repeaüted. 
The doors yielded to the pressure of a mob intoxicated with joy and furr. 
The hall was filled with wrecks that were brought thither, and with the 
Swiss who had been made prisoners, and whose lives had been spared, in 
Order to do homage to the Assembiy by this act of populär clemencj. 
Meanwhile» the King and bis family, confined within the narrow box of a 
reporter, witnessed the ruin of their throne and the joy of their conquerors/ 

great-coat The yooog rojaliit had taated Dothiog for forty hoofs, and he had jut ewiped 
from the ponniit of thote who would have maasacred him if they ooold ha^v Ibond Iuid. 
The young gentleman was carefuUy ooncealed in my UtUe apartment My father vrai oat, 
and my bro&er went freqnently to the gate to look for htm. The atonn aeemed to be aob- 
aiding, but the firing of muaketzy was atill heard at intervala. Night waa drawing oo, ind 
ny fiither had not yet letamed. My brother again went to the gate to look for him, and 
Ijüd law a man qnickly tum the corner of our hotel. He imroediately reoogniwd my fiuiier, 
who deaired him to leave the door open, obaerving that he waa merely going round the eor- 
ner to feich a peraon who was in the aröide of the mint He retumed, bringing wich him t 
gentleman who waa acareely able tq walk. He waa leaning on the ann of my father, wbo 
cx>nducted him ailently to a bedchamber. It waa M. de Bevy. He waa pale and faint, and 
the blood was flowing copioosly from hia wounda. The horron of that awful day are nerer 
to be forgotten !"— AieAes» ^Ahronia. E. 

* ^ For fifteen houra the royal &mily were ihot up in the ahort-hand writera* box. At 
length at one in the moming, they were tnpaferred to the Feniilana. When left aJone, Lonif 
proetrated himaelf inprayer." — haatUüt, E. 

" The royal family remained thiee daya at the Feuillana. They occapied a amall toita 
of apartmenta oonaiating of four oella. In the fiiat were the gentlemen who had acoompanied 
the King. In the aecond we found the King ; he was having hia hair dreaied ; he took two 
locke of it, and gave one to my aiater, and one to me. ]b the third waa the Queen, in bed, 
and in an indescribable atate of affliction. We found her attended only by a bulky woman» 
who aeemed tolerably civil ; ihe waiied upon the Queen, who, aa yet, had nona of her owa 
people about her. I asked her majeaty what the ambaindora of foreign powera had dooa 
under existing drcumatancee. 8he told me that they could do nothing, but that the lad/ of 
the Engliah ambaaaador had jnat given her a proof of the private interart ehe took in her 
weliare by aending her linen for her 8on.-"Jlfaaaiiie Campan, E. 

** At this frightfttl period, Lady Sutherland (the preaent Dacheaa and Counteai of 
Stttherland) then Engliah ambaaaadreaa at Paria, ahowed the most devoted attantiooa to tbe 
royal funily ^'^Madame de StaiL E. 

** It waa in thia priaon (the reportera* box) six feet aquare and eight foet high, the iHiita 
waUa of which reflected the raya of the aun, and increaaed their aidour, that the King and 
hia fomily apent fourteen houra together in the courae of a day that waa boming bot Ai 
the mob kept tumultueualy crowding round the hall, it waa found adviaable to deatrqy an ifon 
lailing, which aeparated thia lodge from the National Aaaembly, that the King migfat be tti» 
to get into the Aaaembly in caae the lodge ahould be attad^ed. Four of the miniateci aod 
the King himadf were obliged to pull down thia iron railing withont any inatrament bot the 
atrength of their hands and arme. The King then aat down and remained in hia cfaair, wi^ 
hia hat off, during the debate that foUowed, keeping hia eyea oonstantly Exed on the Astem* 
Uy, and taking no xefroahment for thewhole time but a peaeh and a gkaa of water."- 
Ptltier. B. 

** One drcumatance may aerve aa a proof of the illnaion in which the Queen waa, wiib 
eapect to her aitoaüon, evea when ihe waa in the reporteiB' box. When tbe cannooi v«* 
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Vergniaud had for a mdment quitted the chair, for the pnrpose of drawin^ 
up the decree of dethronem^nt. He retumed, and the Assembly passed 
that celebrated decree, to this efiect : 

Louis XVI. 18, for the time being, suspended from royalty ; 

A plan of education is directed for the prince royal ; 

A national Convention is convoked. 

Was it then a plan long resolved upon to overthrow the monarchy, since 
they only suspended the King and provided an education for the prince T 
MTith what fear, on the CDntrary, did they not lay hands on that ancient 
power ! With what a kind of hesitation did they not approach that aged 
tree, beneath which the French generations had b^en altemately fortunate 
or unfortunate, but under which at least they had lived ! 

The public mind, however, is prompt. It needed but a short interval to 
throw off the relics of an ancient veneration ; and the monarchy suspended, 
was soon to become the monarchy destroyed. It was doomed to perish, 
not in the person of a Louis XL, a Charles IX., a Louis XIV., but in that 
of Louis XVI., one of the most honest kings that ever sat upon a throne. 

firing opon the palace, and in the midst of the Tiolent petitions tat dethroning the King, her 
vaajetty, relying upon the preeident's Rpeech to the King et hie entrance, tumed to Count 
d'Henrilly, who was Standing behind her, and said, * Well, M. d'Hemlly, were we not in 
the right not to go awaj V — ' I wish» with all my heart, madam,' anawered the eonnt, * that 
yonr majesty may he of the same opinion mx. months henoe !' **^^ Bertrand de MoUeviüe. E. 
** For many long hoars the King and his fiunily were ahnt up in the reporters' boi. ^ Ejc« 
baoated by fatigoe, the Infant dauphin at length dropped off into a profound aleep in h» 
fnother*8 arma ; the princeaa royal and Madame Elizabeth, with their eyea atreaming with 
teara, sat on each nde of her. At last they were traftaferred to the building of the FeuUlana» 
Already the aaguat captivee feit the panga of indigence ; all their drenea and effiecta had 
been pillaged or destroyed ; the dauphin was indebted for a change of linen to the wife of th« 
Bngliih ambaasador; and the Queen' was obliged to borrow twenty-five louia firom Madamo 
Anguie, one of the ladiea of the bedchamber.*'— ^/moii. E. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY. 



Tbx Swiss had courageously defended the Taüeries, but tfaeir resistanee 
had proved unavailing : me pe^t staircase had been atormed and the palace 
taken. The neople, thenceforward victorious« forced their way on all sides 
into this abo£ of royalty« to which they had alwaya attached the notion of 
immense treasures, unbounded feliciiy, formidable powers« and dark projects. 

What an arrear of yengeance to be wreaked at once upon wealtn, great- 
ness, and power ! 

Eighty Swiaa grenadiers, who had not had time to retreat, vigoronsly de- 
fended their Uvea and were slaughtered without mercy. The mob then nished 
into the apartments and feil upon those useless frienda who had assembled 
to defend the King, and who, by the name oiknighta of the dagger^ bd 
incurred the highest degree of populär rancour. Their impotent weapoos 
aenred only to exasperate the conquerora, and give greater probability to the 
plana imputed to the court Every door that was found locked was broken 
open. Two uahers, resolving to defend the entrance to the sreat coundl- 
chamber and to sacrifice themselves to etiquette, were instantty butchered 
The numeroua attendanta of the royal family fled tumultuoualy through the 
long galleriea, threw themselves from the Windows, or sought in the immenw 
extent of the palace some obscure hiding-place wherein to save their lives. 
The Queen's ladies betook themselves to one of her apartments, and expected 
every moment to be attacked in their asylum. By curection of the Princess 
of Tarentum, the doors were unlocked, that the irritation might not be 
increased by resistance. The asaailantB made their appearance and seized 
one of them. The sword was already uplifted over her head. ** Spare the 
women !" exclaimed a voice ; *'let us not dishononr the nation !** At the^e 
words the weapon dropped; the lives of the Queen*8 ladies were spared; 
they were protected and conducted out of the palace by the very men who 
were on the point of sacrificing them, and who, with all the populär fickle- 
ness, now escorted them and manifested the most ingenious zeal to sare 
them. 

After the work of slaughter followed that of devastation. The magnificent 
fumitare was dashed in pieces, and the fragments scattered far and wide. 
The rabble penetrated into the private apartments of the Queen and indolged 
in the most obscene mirth. They pried into the most secret recesses, ran- 
aaßked every depository of papers, broke open every lock, and enjoyed the 
twofold gratification of curiosity and destruction. To the horrors of morder 
and piUaffe were added those of conflagration. The flames, havmg already 
consumed the sheds contiguous to the outer courts, began to spread to the 
edifiee, and threatened that imposing abode of royalty with complete ruin* 
The desolation was not confined to the melancholy circuit of the palace; it 
extended to a distance. The streets were strewed with wrecks of fumitare 
and dead bodies. Every one who fled, or was supposed to be fleeing, wai 
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treated as an enemy, pursued, and fired at Antdmost incessant repoit of 
musketry succeeded üiat of the cannon, and was every moment the signal 
of fresh murders. How many horrors are the attendants of victory, be the 
TanquLshed, the conquerors, and tl^e cause for which they have fought» who 
and what Üiey may ! 

The executive power being abolished by the Suspension of Louis XYL» 
only two other authorities were left ia Paris, that of the commune and that 
of the Assembly. As we have seen in the narrative of the lOth of August 
deputies of the sections had assembled at the H6tel de YDle, expeUed the 
former magistrates, seized tHe municipal power, and directed the insurrectipa 
during the whole night and day of the lOth. They possessed the real power 
of action. ^ They h«i all the ardour of victory, and represented that new and 
impetaous revolutionary class, which had struggled during the whole sessioii 
against the inertness of the oüier more enlightened but less active dass of 
xnen, of which the Legislative Assembly was composed. 

The fiirst thing the deputies of the sections did was to displace all the high 
authorities, which, being closer to the supreme power, were more attached 
to it They had suspended the staff of the national guard, and, by with- 
drawing Mandat from the palace, had disorganized its defence. Santerre 
had been invested by Üiem with the command of the national guard. They 
had been in not less haste to suspend the administration of the department* 
which, from the lofty region wherein it was placed, had continually curbed 
the populär passions, in which it took no share. 

As for the municipality, they had suppressed the general Council, substi* 
tuted themselves in the place of its authority, and merely retained Petioni 
the mayor, Manuel, the procureur syndict and the sixteen municipal admi- 
nistrators. All this had taken place during the attack on the palace. Danton 
had audaciously directed that stonny sitting ; and when the grape-ahot of 
the Swiss had caused the mob to fall back along the quays, he had gone out 
saying, "Our brethren cidl for aid; let us go and give it to them." Hit 
presence had contributed to lead the populace back to the field of batde, and 
to decide .die victory. 

When the combat was over, it was proposed that Petion should be re- 
leased from the guard placed over him and reinstated in bis office of mayor« 
Nevertheless, either from real änxiety fbr bis safety, oi from fear of giying 
themselves too scrupulous a chief during the fiirst moments of the insuneo- 
tion, it had been decided that he should be guarded a day or two longer, 
ander pretext of putting bis lifo out of danger. At the same time, they had 
removed the busts of Louis XVL, Bailly, and Lafayette, from the hall of the 
general Council. The new dass which was raising itself thus displaced the 
first emblems of Üie Revolution, in order to Substitute its owa in their stead. 

The insurgents of the commune had to plaee themselyes in communicai- 
tion with the Assembly. They reproached it with wavering, nay, evea 
with royalism ; but theyregarded it as the only existing sovereign authoriQr, 
and were not at aQ disposed to undervalue it On the moming of the lOÜi, 
a deputation appeared at the bar, to acquaint it with the formation of the 
insurrectional commune, and to State what had been done. Danton was one 
of the deputies. " The people who send us to you," said he, " have charged 
US to declare üiat they stUl think you worthy of their confidence, but üiatt 
they recognise no other judge of the extraordmary measures to which neces 
sity has forced tfiem to recur, than the French nation, our &overei|n and 
your's, convoked in the primary assemblies.** To these depudes me As- 
sembly replied, through the medium of its president, that it approved sJl that 
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had been done, and that it Yecommended to them order and peace. Itmor^ 
oter communicated to them the decrees passed in the coune of the day, aod 
begged that they would circulate them. After Üüs, it drew up a procluio- 
lion for the purpose of enjoining the respect dae to persona and propeitTi 
and commissioned aome of its members to convey it to the people. 

Its first attention, at thia moment, was naturally directed to the supply of 
a aubstitate for royalty, which had been deatroyed. The miniatera, assem- 
bied under Üie name of the executive Council, were charged by it, ad intenm^ 
with the dutiea of the administration and the execution of the lawa. The 
miniater of justice, the keeper of the seal of atate, waa to affix it to the 
decreea, and to promulgate them in the name of the legialatire power. It 
waa then requiaite to aelect the persona who ahould compoae the minutrr. 
The first idea was to reinstate Holand, and Glavi^res, and Servan, who had 
been removed on account of their attachment tb the populär caose ; for the 
new Revolution could not but favour all that royal^ had disapprored 
Those three ministers were, therefore, unanimously reappointed ; Roland to 
the interior, Servan to the war-department. and Clavieres to the finances. 
It was requisite also to appoint a minister of justice, of foreign aflairs, and 
of the marine. Here the choice was free, and the wishes formerly cod- 
ceived in favour of obscure merit and patriotism, ardent, and for that reasoa 
disagreeable to the court, could be realized withou^ impediment. Danton, 
who possessed such influence over the multitude, and who had exerted it 
with such effect during the last forty-eight hours, was deemed necessarj; 
and, though he was disliked by the Girondins as a delegate of the popolacci 
he was nominated minister of justice by a majority of two hundred and 
twenty-two votes, out of tveo hundred and eighty-four. Afler this aatisfactioa 
given to the people, and this post conferred on energy, care was taken to 
placf a man of science at the head of the marine. This was Monge, the 
mathematician, known to and appreciated by Condorcet, and chosen at his 
Suggestion. Laady, Lebrun* was placed at the head of the foreign affairs, 
and in his person was recompensed one of those industirious men who had 
before performed all the labour of which the ministers reaped the honour. 

Having thus reconstituted the execufive power, the Assembly declared 
that all the decrees to which Louis XVI. had affixed his veto ahould recei^'e 
the force of law. The formation of a camp below Paris, the object of one 
of these decrees, and the cause of such warm discussions, was unmediately 
ordered, and the gunners were authorized that very day to commence espla- 
nades on the heights of Montmarte. After effecting a revolution in Paris, it 
was requisite to insure its success in the departments, and, above all, in the 
armies, commanded as they were by suspected generals. Commissaiies, 
selected from among the members of the Aasembly, were directed to repair 
to the provinces and to the armies, to enlighten them respecting the ereats 
of the lOth of August ; and they were authorized to remove, in case of need, 
all the officers, civil and military, and to appoint others. 

A few hours had been sufficient for all Üiese decrees ; and, while the 
Assembly was engaged in passing them, it was constanüy interrupted by the 
necessity of attending to other mattem. The valuables carried off from the 
Tuileries were deposited within its precincts. The Swiss, the servants of 
the palace, and all those who had been apprehended in their flight, or saved 
from Üie fdry of the people, were conducted to its bar as to a sanctuary. ^ 

* "Lebniii pasoed fiar a pnideot mao, becaaae ha waa deititata of any apaoea of eothn«' 
■am; and for a clever man, becaaae he waa a tolerable clerk; but be had no activityii^ 
u Jent, and no deciaion."— iKoMiame EolaruTa Manain, E. 
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creat number of petitioners came, one aAer another, to report what they had 
done or seen, and to relate their discoveries conceming the anppoaed plotB 
of the court. Accusatibns and invectives of all kinds were broaght forward 
against the royal family, which heard all this from the narrow apace to which 
it. was confined. That place was the box of the short-hand writer. Louis 
XYL listened with composure to all the speeches, and conversed at times 
-with Vergniaud and other deputies, who were placed close to him. Shut 
vp there for fifteen hours, he asked for some refreshment, which he shared 
^with his wife and his children ; and this circumstance called forth ignoble 
observations on the fondness fop the table which had been imputed to him. 
£veTy one knows how far victorious parties are disposed to spare misfortune« 
The young dauphin was lying on his mother's lap, fast asleep, overcome by 
the oppressive heat. The young princesa and Madame Elizabeth,* üieur 
eyes red with weeping, were by Üie side of the Queen. At the back of the 
box were several gentlemen devotedly attached to the King, who had not 
abandoned misfortune. Fifty men, belonging to the troops which had 
escorted the royal family from the palace to the Assembly, served as a guard 
for this Spot, from which the deposed monarch beheld the spoils of his palace, 
and witnessed the dismemberment of his ancient power, and the distribution 
of its relics among the various populär authorities. 

The tumult continued to rage with extreme violence, and, in the opinion 
of the people,'it was not sufficient to have suspended royalty, it behoved 
them to destroy it. Petitions on this subject poured in ; and, while the 
multitude, in an uproar, waited outside the hall for an answer, they innn- 
dated the avenues, beset the doors, and twice or thrice attacked them with 
such violence as neaily to burst them open, and to excite apprehensions for 
the unfortunate family of which the Assembly had taken charge. Henri 
Larivicre, who was sent, with other commissioners, to pacify the people, 
retumed at that moment, and loudly exclaimed, ^* Yes, gendemen, I know 
it, I have seen it ; I assure you that the mass of the people is determined to 
perish a thousand times rather than disgrace liberty by an act of inhumanity ; 
and most assuredly ihefe is not one person here present— and everybody 
roust understand me," he added, ** who cannot rely upon French honour.'' 
These cheering and courageous words were applauded. Vergniaud spoke 
in his tum, and replied to the petitioners, who msisted that the Suspension 
should be changed into dethronement. " I am gratified,'* said he, ** that I 
am furmshed with an oocasion of explaining the intention of the Assembly 
in presence of the Citizens. It has decreed the. Suspension of the executive 
power, and appointed a Convention which is to decide irrevocably the gieat 
question of the dethronement. In so doing, it has confined itself withm its 
powers, which did not allow it to constitute itself the judge of royalty ; and 
it has provided for the welfare of the State, by rendering it impossible for the 
executive power to do mischief. It has thus satisfied all wants, and at tho 
same time kept within the limitd of its prerogatives.'' These words pro- 

* - MadaiM Elinbeth Philippine Mario HeleiM, «iter to Lonia XVL, was boni at VeN 
saillea in the year 1764. 8he waa the youngaat child of Loaia, Daupbin of Franoe, and 
Marie JoaephiiM of Saxonj. At the oommencement of the Revolutioa, Madame Eliiabeth 
aaw with terror the convocation of the Sutes-general; bat when it waa firand to ko inerit»* 
ble, ahe devoted heraelf from that moment entirely to the weliare of her brother and the royal 
fyxoxlj. 8he waa oondemncd to death in 1794, and aacended the acaflbid with twenty-foor 
other rictima, not one of whom ahe knew. She waa thirty yeara old at the time of her 
execution, and dememed henelf tbroDglioat with ooorage and nmgDMÜoaJ''^Biogrt^kit 
Jbdeme. E. 
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duced a favourable Impression, and the petitioneis themselves, padfied bj 
their effect, undertook to enlighten and to appease the people. 

It was requisite to bring Üus long sitting to a close. It was therefore 
ordered that ihe efiects brought from üie palace shouldbe deposited withlhe 
commune ; that the Swiss and all other persona apprehended shoold either 
be guarded at the Feuillans or carried to different prisons ; lastly, that the 
royal family should be guarded at the Luxembourg tili the meeting of d» 
National Convention, but that, t^hile the necessary preparationa were makii^ 
there for its reception, it should lodge in the buüding appropriated to the 
Assembly. At one o'clock in the moming of Saturday, the 1 Ith, the ropl 
family was removed to the quarters which had been prepared for them, and 
which consisted of fonr ceUs of the ancient Feuillans. The gentlemen who 
had not quitted ihe King took possession of the fisst, the King of the secood, 
the Queen, her sister, and her children, of the two others. The keeper's 
wife waited on the princesses, and supplied the place of the numerous train 
of ladies, who, bat me preceding day, were disputing the honour of attending 
ttpon them, 

The sitting was snspended at tH^e o'clock in the moming. Paris vai 
still in an uproar. To prevent disturbance, the environs of the palace were 
illuminated, and the greater part of the Citizens were under arme. 

Such had been that celebrated day, and the results which it had pro- 
dttced. The King and bis family were prisoners at the Feuillans ; the three 
dismissed ministers were reinstated in their functions ; Danton, buried the 
precedin^ day in an obscure club, was minister of justice ; Petion was 
guarded m his own residence, but to his name, shouted with enthusiasm, 
was added the appellation of Father oftke People, Marat had issued from 
the dark retreat where Danton had concealed him during the attack, and oow, 
armed with a sword, paraded through Paris at the head of the Marseilles 
battalion. Robespierre, who has not been seen fignring during these tenrible 
flcenes — ^Robespierre was haranguing at the Jacobins, and expatiating to some 
of the members who remained with him on the use to be made of the victory, 
and on the necessity of superseding the existing Assembly and of impeaching 
Lafayette. 

The Tery next day it was found necessary again to consider how to pamfr 
the excited populace, whtf stQl continued to murder stich persons as they 
took -for fugitive aristocrats. The Assembly resumed its sitting at seren ia 
the moming. The royal family was replaccd in the short-hand writer's box^ 
that it might again witness the decisions about to be adopted, and the scenes 
that were to occur in the legislative body. Petion, liberated and eseorted by 
a numerous ooncourse, came to make a report of the State of Paris, which 
he had Tisited, and where he had endeavoüred to restore tranquillity. A 
body of Citizens had united to protect his person. Petion was warmlj re- 
ceived by the Assembly, and immediately set out again to continue hii pacifio 
exhortations. The Swiss, sent the preceding day to the Feuillans, were 
threatened. The mob, with loud shouts, demanded their death, calling them 
accomplices of the palace and murderers of the people. They were at length 
appeased by the assurance that the Swiss shoiüd be tried, and that a coort- 
martiif. should be formed to punish those who were afterwards called tha 
conspirators of the lOth of Augtist. " I move," cried the violent Chabot, 

<• that they be conducted to the Abbaye to be tried In the land of 

equality, Üialaw ought to smite all heads, even those that are seated on thf 
throne." The officers had already been removed to the Abbaye, whitherth0 
soldierf were conveyed in their tum. This was a task of infinite diffiddtyt 
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»md it ^as Recessary to promise the people that they should speedily be 
l»roaght to trial. 

Already, as we see, did the idea of taking revenge on aü the defenders of 
Toyalty, and punlshing them for the dangers that had been incurred, possess 
people's minds ; and it was soon destined to produce cruel dissensions. In 
iollowing the progress of the insurrectioR, ive have already remarked the 
divisions that began to arise in the populär party. We have already seen 
the A'ssembly, cemposed of sedate and cultivated men, placed in Opposition 
Xa the clubs and the municipalities, in which were coüected men inferior in 
educajdon and in talents, but from their position, their less dignified manners, 
%heir aspiriag ambition, disposed to act and to hurry on events. We have 
seen that the night before the lOth of August, Chabot had differed in opinion 
from Petion, who, in unison with the majority of the Assembly, recom« 
xnended a decree of dethronement in preference to an attack by main force* 
Those men who had been advocates for the utmost possible violence were, 
therefore, on the foUowing day, in presence of the Assembly, proud of a 
▼ictory won almost in spite of that body, and remindiog it with expressiona 
of equivocal respect that it had absolved Lafayette, and that it must not again 
compromise the welfare of the people by its weakness. They filled the 
commune, where they were mingled with ambitious tradesmen, with subal- 
tern agitators, and with members of clubs. They occupied the halls of the 
Jacobins and the Cordeliers, and some of them had seats on the extreme 
benches of the legislative body. Chabot, the Capuchin, the most ardent of 
them, passed altemately from the tribune of the Assembly to that of the 
Jacobins, constaatly holding forth threats of pikes and the tocsin. 

The Assembly had voted the Suspension, and Uie clubs were for dethrone- 
ment. In appointing a governor for the dauphin, the former had presup- 
posed the continuance of royelty, and the latter were for a republic. The 
majority of the Assembly thought, that it behoved it to make an active 
defence against foreigners, but to «pare the vanquished. The clubs, on the 
contrary, maintained that it was right not only to defend themselves against 
foreign foes, but to deal severely with those who, intrenched in the palace» 
had intended to massacre the people and to bring the Prussians to Paris. 
Hising in their ardour to extreme opinions, they declared that there was no 
need for electoral bodies to form the new Assembly, that all the Citizens 
ought to bd deemed qualified to vote ; nay, one Jacobin even proposed to 
give political rights to the women. Lastly, they loudly insisted that the 
people ought to come in arms to manifest their wishes to the legislative body. 
Marat excited this agitation of minds and provoked people to vengeance, 
because he thought, according to his atrocious System, that France required 
purging. Robespierre, not so much from a System of purification, nor from 
a bloodthirsty disposition, as from envy of the Assembly, excited against it 
reproaches of weakness and royalism. Extolled by the Jacobins, proposed, 
before the lOth of August, as the dictator who was wanted, he was now pro- 
claimed as the most eloquent and the most incomiptible defender of the rights 
of the people.* Danton, taking no pains either to gain praise or to gain a 
hearing, having never aspired to the dictatorship, had nevertheless decided 
the result of the lOth of August by his boldness. Even still neglecting all 
display, he thought only of ruling the executive Council, of which he was a 
member, by Controlling or influencing his colleagues. Incapable of hatred 

* '< When Bpeaking at the elubg, Robespierre hail a trick of adJmpssing the people in such 
honeyed terms aa * Poor people !' — * yirtuous people !' — which never &iled of prodacing ui 
cflect on hia ferocioua aaüience."— Xaere/^/Ze. E. 
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or enyjt ^ bore no ill-wiil to those depaties whose lastre eclipsed Bob»* 
pterre ; but he neglected them as inactive, and preferred to them those bold 
spirits of the lower classes on whom he relied more for maintainmg snd 
eompleting the Revolution. 

Nothing was yet known of these divbioms especially out of Paris. M 
that the public of France in genend had yet perceived of them was the r- 
sistance of the Assembly to wishes that were too ardent, and the acqoitbl 
of Lafayette, pronounced in spite of the eonnnune and the Jacobins. Bat 
all this was impiited to the royalist and Feuillantine majority. The Giron* 
dins were still admired. Brissot and Robespierre were equally esteemed ; bat 
Petion, in particalar, was adored, as the mayor who had been so iU treated 
by the court : and it was not known that Petion appeared too moderate to 
Chabot, that he wounded the pride of Robespierre, Üiat he was regarded as 
an honest but uselesa man by Danton, and as a conspirator doomed to parifi* 
eation by Marat. Petion, therefore, still enjoyed the respect of the mulü- 
tude ; but, like Bailly, after the 14th of July, he was destined soon to become 
troublesome and odious by disapproving the excesses whieh he was unable 
toprevent. 

The principal coalition of the new revolutionists was formed at the Jaeo- 
Inns and the commune. All that was to be done was proposed and dificuased 
at the Jacobins ; and the same persons then went to the Hdtel de Ville, Vi 
execute, by means of their municipal powers, what they could only plan in 
their club. The general Council of the commune composed of itself a kiod 
of assembly, as numerous as the legislative body, having its tribunes, its 
bureaux, its much more tumultuous plaudits, and a power de facto mudi 
more considerable. The mayor was its president, and the procureur syniic 
was the official Speaker, whose duty it was to mdce all the neoessary reqni' 
sitions. Petion had already ceased to appear there, and confined his aUeo- 
tion to the supply of the city with provisions. Manuel, the procureur, 
Soffering himself to be bome along by the revolutionary bfllows, raised his 
▼oioe there every day. But the person who most swayed this assembly 
was Robespierre. Keeping aloof during the first three days that foQowed 
the lOth of August, he had repaired thither after the insurrection had beeo 
oonsummated, and, appearing at tiie bureau lo have his powers verified, be 
seemed rather to take possession of it than to come for üie purpose of aob* 
mitting his tities. His pride, so far from creating displeasure, only increaaed 
the respect that was paid him. His reputation for talents, incormptibilit^t 
and perseTerance, made him a grave and respectable pereonage, whom 
these assembled tradesmen were proud of having among them. Üntil the 
Convention, to which he was sure of belonging, should meet, he came thither 
to exercise a more real power than that of opinion which he enjoyed at the 
Jacobins. 

The first care of the commune was to get the polioe into its hands ; for, 
in time of civil war, to imprison and to persecute enemies is the most im' 
portant and the most envied of powers. The justiees of the peace, chaif«! 
with the exercise of it in part, had given offence to public opinion by their 
proceedings against the populär agitators ; and, either from sentiment, or 
from a necessity imposed by their functions, they had set themselves in 
hostility against the patriots. It was recoUected, in particular, that one of 
them had, in the affair of Bertrand de Molleville and Carra, tiie Journalist, 
dared to summon two deputies. The justiees of the peace were there^ 
rsmoved, and such of their functions as related to the police were transfeired 
to the municipal aothoiities. In ubibob» in tius instanoei witii the eoaao^ 
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of Paris» tbe Assembly decreed that the police» called the police of general 
safety, should be assigned to the departments, districts» and municipalities, 
It consisted in inquiring into all misdemeanors threatening the internal and 
extemal welfare of the State, in making a list of the Citizens suspected for 
tfaeir opinions or their conduct, in apprehending them for a time, and in even 
dispersing and disarming them» if it were necessary. It w^ the Councils of 
the municipalities that performed these duties ; and the entire mass of the 
Citizens was thus called upon to watch, tö denounce, and to secure, the hos« 
tile party. It is easy to conceive how active, but rigorous and arbitrary» 
this police, democratically exercised, must have been. The entire Council 
received the denunciation, and a committee of surveillance examined it, and 
oaused the accused to be apprehended. The national guards were in per> 
manent requisition, and the municipalities of all towns containing more^an 
iwenty thousand souls had power to add particular regulations to this law 
of general 9€fety, Assuredly the Legislative Assembiy had no notion that 
it was thus paving the way to the sanguinary executions which not long 
aiWrwards took place ; but, surrounded by enemies at home and abroad, it 
csalled upon all the Citizens U> watch them, as it had called upon them all to 
attend to the civil administration, and to fight. 

The commune of Paris eagerly availed itself of these new powers, and 
caused many persons to be apprehended. Here we see the conquerors, still 
exasperated by the dangers of tlve preceding day and the still greater dangen 
of the morrow, seizing their enemies, now cast down, but soon likely to rise 
again by the aid of foreigners. The committee of surveillance of me com» 
mune of Paris was composed of the most violent men. Marat, who in the 
Revolution had made such audacious attacks on persons, was at the head of 
this committee ; and in such an office, lie of all men was most to be dreaded. 

Besides this principal committee, the commune of Paris instituted a par- 
ticular one in each section. It ordered that passports should not be delivered 
tiU after the deliberation of the assemblies of sections ; that travellers should 
be accompanied, either to the municipality or to the gates of Paris, by two 
witnesses, who should attest the identity of the person who had obtained the 
passport with him who made use of it for the purpose o( departing. It thus 
strove, by all possible means, to prevent the escape of suspected persons 
under fictitious names. It then directed a list of the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion to be made, and enjoined the Citizens, in a proclamation, to denounce 
all who had shared in the guilt of the lOth of August. It ordered those 
writers who had supported the royal cause to be apprehended, and gave 
their presses to patriotic writers. Marat triumphanüy obtained ^e restitn- 
tion of four presses, which, he said, had been taken from him by order of 
the traitor Lafayette. Commissioners went to the prisons to release those 
who were coiuined for shouts or language hostile to the court. Lasüy, the 
commune, always ready to interfere in everything, sent deputies, after ths 
example of the Assembiy, to enlighten and to convert the army of Lafayette, 
which excited some uneasiness. 

To the commune was assigned moreover a last and QOt least important 
duty — the custody of the royal family. The Assembiy had at first ordered 
its removal to the Luxembourg, but, upon the Observation that this palai^e 
was diificult to guard, it had preferred the hotel of the ministry of justice. 
But the commune, which had already in its hands the police of the capital» 
and which considered itself as particularly charged with the custody of the 
King, proDOsed the Temple, and declared that it could not answer for his 
safe custody, unless the tower of that ancient abbey were selected for bis 
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dwelling. The ÄMembly assented, and committed the custody o( the üln^ 
trious prisoners to the mayor and Santerre, the commandant-general, npon 
their personal responsibility. Twelire commissionera of the general Council 
were to keep watch, without Interruption, at the Temple. It had been con- 
verted by oatworks into a kind of fortress. Numerous detachments of the 
national guard altemately formed the garrison, and no person was allowed 
to enter without permission from the municipality. The Assembly had 
decreed that five hundred thousand francs should be taken from the treasury 
for the maintenance of the royal family tili the approaehing meeting of the 
National Convention. 

The functions of the commune were, as we see, very extensive. Placed 
in the centre of the State where the great powers are exercised, and impelled 
by its energy to do of its own accord whatever seemed to it to be too gently 
done by the high authorities, it was hurried into incessant encroachments. 
The Assembly, convinced of the necessity of keeping it within certain limits, 
ordered the re-election of a new departmental Council, to succeed that which 
had been dissolved on the day of the insurrection. The commune, perceiv- 
ing that it was threatened with the yoke of a superior authority, which would 
probably restrain its flights, as the former department had done, was incensed 
at this decree, and ordered the sections to suspend the election which had 
already commenced. Manuel, the procureur 8yndie, was immediately de- 
spatched from the Hotel de Ville to the Feuillans, to present the reraon- 
strances of the municipality. «• The delegates of the Citizens of Paris," said 
he, ** have need of unlimited powers. A new authority placed between them 
and you would only serve tc sow the seeds of dissension. It is requisite 
that the people, in order to deliver themselves from that power destructire 
to their sovereignty, should once more arm themselves witli tlieir ven- 
geance." 

Such was the menacing language which men already had the hardihood 
to address to the Assembly. The latter complied with the demand ; and, 
whether it believed it to be impossible or imprudent to resist, or that it con- 
sidered it to be dangerous to fetter at that moment the energy of the com- 
mune, it decided that the new Council should have no authority over the 
municipality, and.bo nothing more than a commis^ion of finance, charge<l 
with the superintendence of the public contri])Utions in the department of 
the Seine. 

Another more serious question engaged the public mind, and served to 
demonstrate more forcibly the difference of senliment prevailiug between 
tue commune and the Assembly. The punishment of those who had fired 
upon the people, and who were ready to show themselves as soon as the 
enemy should draw near, was loudly demanded. They were called by 
tums "the conspirators of the lOth of August," and "the traitors." The 
court-martial appointed on the llth to try the Swiss did not appear suffi- 
cient, because its powers were limited to the prosecution of the Swiss 
fioldjers. The criminal tribunal of the Seine was thought to be fettered by 
too slow formalities; and besides, all the authorities anterior to the lOth of 
August were buspected. The commune therefore prayed the erection of a 
tribunal. which should be empowered to take cognizance of the crimes ofthe 
10//i of August y and have sufücient latitude to reach all who were called 
the traitors, The Assembly referrcd the petition to the extraordinary com- 
mission appointed in the month of July to propose the means of safety. 

On the 14th, afresh deputation of the commune was sent to the legislatirt 
body, to demand the decree relative to the extraordinary tribunal, declaring 
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diat, as it was not yet passed, diey were directed to wait for it Gaston, 
the deputy, addressed some severe observations to this deputation, which 
withdrew. The Asserobly persisted in refusing to create an extraordinary 
tribunal, and merely ^signed to the established tribunals the cognizance oj 
the crimes ofthe lOth of duguut. 

At this intelligence, violent agitation spread through Paris^ The section 
of the Quinze-Vingts repaired to the general Council of the commune, and 
intimated that the tocsin would be ning in the fauxbourg St. Antoine, if the 
decree applied for were not immediately passed. The general Council then 
sent a fresh deputation, at the head of which was Robespierre. He spoke 
in the name of the municipality, and made the most insolent remonstrances 
to the deputies. *• The tranquillity of the people,'* said he, **depends on 
the punishment of the guilty, and yet you have done nothing to reach them. 
Your decree is insüfßcient. It does not explain the nature and the extent 
of the crimes to be punished,' for it specifies only the crimea ofthe lOth of 
jStugustf and the crimes of the enemies of the Revolution extend far beyond 
the lOth of August and Paris. With such an expression, the traitor La- 
fayette would escape the vengeance of the law. As for the form of the 
tribunal, the people can no longer tolerate that which you have retained. 
The twofold degree of Jurisdiction causes numberless delays, and, besides, 
all the old authorities are suspected ; new ones are required ; it is necessary 
that the tribunal demanded be composed of deputies taken from the sections, 
and that it be empowered to try the guilty, sovereignly, and without appeal." 

This imperative petition appeared still more harsh from the tone of Robes- 
pierre. The Assembly answered the people of Paris in an address, in 
which it rejected any proposal for an extraordinary commission and cJiambre 
ardente^ as unworthy of liberty, and fit only for despotism. 

These reasonable observations produced no effect. They served only to 
increase the Irritation. Nothing was talked of in Paris but the tocsin ; and, 
the very next day, a representative of the commune appeared at the bar, and 
said to the Assembly, ** As a Citizen, as a magistrate of the people, I come 
to inform you that at twelve o'clock this night the tocsin will be rung and 
the alarm beaten. The people are weary of not being avengcd. Beware 
lest they do themselves justice. I demand,*' added the audacious petitioner, 
** that you forthwith decree that a Citizen be appointed by each section to 
form a criminal tribunal." 

This threatening apostrophe roused the Assembly, and particularly the 
deputies Choudieu and Thuriot, who warmly reprimanded the envoy ofthe 
commune. A discussion, however, ensued, and the proposal of the com- 
mune, strongly supported by the hotheaded members of Üie Assembly, was 
at length converted into a decree. An electoral body was to assemble, to 
choose the members of an extraordinary tribunal, destined to take cognizance 
of crimes committed on the lOth of August, and otker crimes und drcum-' 
stances connected toith it, This tribunal, divided into two sections, was 
to pronounce sentence finally and without appeal. Such was the first essay 
of the revolutionärer tribunal, and the first spur given by vengeance to the 
forms of j ustice. This tribunal was called the tribunal of the 17th of August 

The efifect produced on the armies by the recent revolution, and the man- 
ner in which they had received the decrees ofthe lOth, were still unknown. 
This was the most important point, and the fate of the new revolution depended 
lipon it. The frontier was still divided into three armies, the army of the North, 
thß array of the centre, and the army of the South. Luckner commanded the 
first, Lafayette the second, and Montesquieu the third. Slnce the unfbrtn 
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nate afiairs at Motu and Toamay, Lnckne^, urged by Dumouriez, haä again 
attempted the' oflensire against the Netherlands, bat had retreated, and, in 
evacuating Courtray, had burned the suburbs, vhich was made a serioi» 
Charge against the ministry the day before the dethronement The armies 
had since remained in a State of complete inactivity, living in intrenchei 
camps, and confining themselves to slight skirmishes. Dumouriez, after 
resigning the ministry, had gone as lieutenant-general under Luekner, and 
been uniavourably received by the army, where the spint of Lafayette'i 
party predominated. Luekner, wholly under this infiuence for a moment, 
sent Dumouriez to one of these camps, that of Maulde, and there left him, 
with a small number of troops, to amuse himself with intrenchments and 
skirmishes. 

Lafayette, wishing, amidst the dangers that eneompassed the King, to be 
nearer to Paris, had been desirous of taking the oommand of the North. He 
was, nevertheless, unwilling to quit bis troops, by whom he was gready 
beloved, and he agreed with Luekner to change positions, each with hu 
division, and to decamp, the one for the North, the other for the centre. 
This Operation, in the presence of an enemy, might have been attended widk 
danger, if, very luckily, the war had not been so completely inactive. Lack- 
ner had therefore repaired to Metz, and Lafayette to Sedan. During this 
cross-movement, Dumounez, who was directed to fottow with bis little corps 
the army of Luekner, to which he belonged, halted suddenly in presenoeof 
the enemy, who had threatened to attack him ; and he was obliged to remaia 
in bis camp, lest he should lay open the entry to Flanders to the Duke of 
Saxe-Teschen. He assembled the other generals who occnpied separate 
camps near him ; he concerted wilh Dillon,* who came up with a portion 
of Lafayette's army, and insisted on a Council of war at Valenciennes, for 
the purpose of justifying, by the necessity of the case, his disobedience to 
Luekner. Meanwhile Luekner had arrived at Metz, and Lafayette at 
Sedan ; and, but for the events of the lOth of August, Dumouriez would 
probably have been put under artest, and brought to a müitary trial for hii 
refusal to advance. 

Such was the Situation» of the armies when they received tidings of the 
overthrow of the throne. The first point to which the Legislative Assembly 
tumed its attention was, as we have seen, to send three commissionerB to 
carry its decrees and to make the troops take the new oath. The three 
commissioners, on their arrival at Sedan, were received by the m'nnicipaüty, 
which had Orders from Lafayette to cause them to be apprehended. The 
mayor questioned them concerning the scene of the lOth of August, reqaiied 
an account of all the circnmstances, and declared, agreeably to the secret 
Instructions which he had received from Lafayette, that evidendy the Legis- 
lative Assembly was no longer free when it decreed the Suspension of tht 
King ; that its commissioners were but the envoys of a facüous oekmk ; aod 
that they should be put into confinement in the name of the constitotion. 
They were actually imprisoned, and Lafayette, to exonerate those who exe- 
etited his order, took upon himself the sole responsibility. Immediately 
afterwards, he caused his army tp take anew the oath of fidelity to the law 
mfid to the King ; and ordered the same to be done by all the corps ander 

* M The Count Arthur da Dillon, a general offioer in the French lenrioe, wasdeptttfldfron 
Martinique to the Statea-general, and embraced the reTolutionarj party. In 1793 he took 
one of the chiefcommands in the army of the North. In the year 1794 be was condemori 
to death by the revolutionary tribanal ai a conapirator. He waa forty-three yean old, aid 
waa bom at Bemiok in fin^andi"— Ak^fimyAte Moderne. E. 
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bis coknmuid. He teekoned vpon fleventy-fire departments, which had 
«dhered to his letter of the 16th of June, and he purposed to attempt a con- 
trary movement to that of the lOth of Ausuat. Dillon, who was at Valen- 
ciennes, under the Orders of Lafayette, and who hfeld a superior command 
to Dumouriez, obeyed his |^eneral-in-chief, caused the oath of fidelity to the 
law and to the King to be teken, and enjoined Dumouriez to do the same in 
liis camp at Maulde. Dumouriez, judging more correctly of the future, and 
exasperated moreover against the Feuillans, under whose control he was, 
seized the occasion to resist them, and to ingratiate himself with the new 
g^vemment, by refusing either to take the oath himself, or to aliow it to be 
taken by his troops. 

On the 17th, the very day on which the new tribunal was so simultane- 
ously established, a letter arrived, stating that the commissioners sent to the 
army of Lafayette had been apprehended by his Orders, and that the legisla- 
tive authority was denied. This intelligence produeed more Irritation than 
alarm. The outery against Lafayette was more vehement than ever. His 
accusation was demanded, and the Assembly was reproached with not hav* 
ing ordered it before. A decree was instantly passed against the dcpartment 
of the Ardennes; fresh commissioners were despatched with Üie same 
powers as their predecessors, and with directions to cause the three prisoners 
to be libeiated. Other commissioners were sent to Dilion's army. On the 
moming of the lihh, the Assembly declared Lafayette a traitor to the coun« 
try, and passed a decree of accusation against him. 

The circums&nce was serious, and if this resistance were not overcome, 
the new revolution would prove abortive. France, divided between the re« 
pnblicans in the interior and the constitutionalists of the army, would be 
exposed to invasion and to a terrible reaction. Lafayette could not but 
deteet in the revolution of the lOth of August the abolition of the Constitution 
of 1701, the accomplishment of all his aristocratic prophecies, and the justi« 
fication of all the reproaches which the court addressed to liberty. In 
this victory of democracy he must have beheld nothing but a sanguinary 
anarchy and an endless confusion. For us this confusion has had an 
end, and our seil at least has been defended against foreigners; but to 
Lafayette the future was unknown and alarming; the defence of the soU 
was scarcely to be presumed amidst political convulsions ; and he could 
not but feel a deeire to withstand this chaos, by arming himself against the 
two foes within and without. But bis position was beset with di^culties, 
which it would have been beyond the power of any man to surmount HLs 
army was devoted to him, but armies have no personal will, and cannot 
have any but what is communicated to them by the superior authority. 
When a revolution bursts forth wilh the violence of that of 1789, then hur- 
ried bündly on, they desert the old authority, because the new Impulse is 
the stronger of the two. But this was not the case in this instance. La- 
fayette, proseribed, stricken by a decree^ could not, by his mere müitaiy 
popularity, excite bis troops against the authority of the interior, and by his 
personal energy counteract the revolutionary energy of Paris. Placed be- 
tween two enemies, and uncertain respecting his duty , he could not but hesitate. 
The Assembly, on the contrary, not hesitating, sending decree after decree, 
and supporting each by energetic commissioners, could not fail to triumph 
over the hesitation of the general, and to decide the army. Accordingly« 
the troops of Lafayette were successively shaken, and appeared to be forsak 
ing him. The civil authorities, being intimidated, yielded to the new com- 
oüssioners. The ezample of Dumouriez, who declared himself in favour 
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of the revolution of the lOth of August, completed the defeetioa; and tbe 
opposing general was left alone with his staff, composed of FeuUlaas or 
constitutional officers. 

Bouille, whose energy was not doabtful, Dumouriez, whose great taleats 
Gould not be disputed, could not do otherwise at difierent periodä, and weie 
obliged to betake themselves to ilight. Lafayette was destined to be equalif 
ttnfortunate. Writing to the difierent civil autliorities which had seconded 
him in his resistance, he took upon himself the responsibility of the orden 
issued against the commissioners of the Assembly» and left his camp on tbe 
20th of August, with a few officers, his friends and his companions in arms 
and in opinion. He was accompanied by Bureau de Puzy, Latour-Mau- 
bourg, and Lameth. They quitted the camp, taking with them ody a 
month's pay, and were followed by a few servants. Lafayette left every« 
thing in order in his army, and had taken care to make the necessary dispo- 
sitions in case of attack. He sent back some horse who attended him, that 
he might not rob France of one of her defenders; and, on the 2 Ist, he and 
his friends took the road to the Netherlands. On reaching the Austrian ad- 
vanced posts, after a joumey which exhausted their horses, these first 
emigrantB of liberty were arrested, contrary to the right of nations, and 
treated as prisoners of war. Great was the joy when the name of Lafayette 
Tang in the camp of the allies, and it was known that he was a captive to 
the aristocratic league. To torment one of the first friends of the Revolu- 
tioii, to have a pretext for imputing to the Revolution itself the persecuti(m 
of its first authors, and to behold the fulfilment of all its predicted excesses, 
diffused general satisfaction among the European aristocracy.* 

Lafayette claimed for himself and his friends that liberty which was their 
right, but to no purpose. He was offered it on condition of recanting, not 
all his opinions, but only one of them — that relative to the abolition of 
nobility. He refused, threatening even in case his words should be falsely 
interpreted to give a formal contradiction before a public officer. He there- 
fore accepted fetters as the price of his constancy ; and, even when he looked 
upon liberty as lost in Europe and in France, his mind continued unshaken, 
and he never ceased to consider freedom as the most valuable of blessings. 
This he still professed, both towards the oppressors who detained him in 
their dungeons, and towards his old friends who remained in France.t 

* " Lafayette was under the nocessity of observing the greateet eecrecy in bis departare, in 
Order to avoid increasing the nomber of bis oonipanions in ezile, who eonsisted only of Lft> 
«oar-Mauboarg and his two brothera, Bureaus de Pusy, his aides-de-camp, and stafi* offioen 
in the Parisian national guard, and some friends, eipoaed to oertain death in consequeooe 
of their particif)ation in his last eßbrts against anarchj. Fifteen officers of di£Eerent rankt 
accompanied him. On arriving at R«)chefort, where the party (considerably reduced in nom- 
ber) were stopped, Bureaux de Puzy was compelled to go forward* and obtain a paas from 
General Moitelle, in command at Namur. He set out accordingty, but, before he ooald otta 
A syllable of expianation, that general exclaimed, *What, Lafayette! Lafiayetls ?— Roo 
IhsUntly and inform the Duke of Bourbon of it— Lafayette 1— Set out this moment,' addre«- 
ing one of his officers, *and carry this news to his royal highness at Brüssels; and oa he 
went, mattering to himself the word * Lafayette.' It was not until he had given orden to 
write to all the princes and generals he could think of, that Puzy could put in his requestfor 
a pass, which was of course refused."— Lff/ciyc//«** Memoirs. E. 

I " However irritaied they raight be by Lafayetts*8 behaviour at the outset of the Rew- 
liiüon, the present conduct of the monarchs towards htm was neither to be viodicatfd bf 
xnoraiity, the law of nations, nor the ruies of sound policy. Even if he had been aroeoabi« 
for a crime against his own country, we know not what right Austria or Prussia had tottk» 
cogniMnce of iL To them he was a mere priaoner of war, and nothing fnrther. It i» »«7 
soldom that a petty, vindictivo line of policy, accords with the real inteiest, ciUwr of gwil 
piiuceeorof private individuab." Scott'* Life of Napoleon. B. 
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* Continae," he wrote to the latter, ** continue to love liberty, m spite of its 
itorms, and serve your country." Let us compare this defection with thai 
)f Bouill^, quitting his country to retum with the hostile sovereigns ; with 
hat of Dumouriez, quarrelling, not from conviction but from spite, with the 
!)onvention whom he had served ; and we shaU do justice to the man who 
lid not leave France tili the truth in which he believed was proscribed there, 
md who went neither to curse nor to disavow it in the enemy's armies, but 
;till continued to profess and maintain it in dungeons. 

Let US not, however, cast too severe censure on Dumouriez, whose memo- 
-abie Services we shall soon have occasion to appreciate. This flexible and 
^ever man had a just presentiment of the nascent power. After he had made 
limself almost independent by his refusal to obey Luckner, and to leave his 
»mp at Maulde, after he had refused to take the oath ordered by Dillon, he 
vas immediately recompensed for his attachment by the chief command of 
he armies of the North and the centre. Dillon, brave, impetuous, bat 
)lind, was at first displaced for having obeyed Lafayette ; but he was rein- 
itated in his command through tha influence of Dumouriez, who, anxious to 
each his goal, and to injure as few persons as possible in his progress, be- 
same his warm advocate with the commisaioners of the Assembly. Dumoi»- 
iez, therefore, found himself general-in-chief of the whole frontier from 
tf etz to Dunkirk. Luckner was at Metz, with his army, formerly the army 
)f the North. Swayed at first by Lafayette, he had shown resistance to the 
lOth of August; but, soon givin? way to his army and to the comlhissionera 
)f the Assembly, he acquiesced m the decrees, and after once more weeping, 
16 yielded to the new impulse that was communicated to him. 

The lOth of August and the advance of the season were motives sufficient 
o decide the coalition at len^th to push the war with vigour. The disposi- 
ions of the powers in regara to France were not changed. England, Hol- 
and, Denmark, and Switzerland, still promised a strict neutrality. Sweden, 
(ince the death of Gustavus, had sincerely adopted a similar course. The 
italian principalities were most inimical to us, but fortunately quite impotent. 
Spain had not yet spoken out, but continued to be distracted by conflicting 
ntrigues. Thus there were left, as decided enemies, Rus^ia and the two 
mncipal courts of Germany. But Russia as yet went no further than un« 
nendly demonstrations, and confined herseif to sending away out ambassa- 
lor. Prussia and Austna alone carried their arms to our frontters. Among 
he German states there were but the three ecclesiastical electors, and the 
andgraves of the two Hesses, that had taken an active pari in the coalition. 
rhe others waited tili they should be compelled to do so. In this State of 
hings, one hundred and thirty-eight thousand raen, excellendy organized 
ind disciplined, threatened France, which could oppose to üiem at the 
itmost but one hundred and twenty thousand, spread over an immense 
rentier, not forming a sufficient mass at any point, deprived of their officers^ 
eeling no confidence in themselves or their leaders, and having as yet 
xpenenced nothing but checks in the war of posts which they had 
aaintained. 

The plan of the coalition was to invade France boldly, penetrating by the 
Lrdennes, and proceeding by Chalons towards Paris. The two sovereigns 
»f Prussia and Austria had repaired in person to Mayence. Sixty thousand 
^russians, heirs to the traditions and the glory of the great Frederick, ad 
'aneed in a Single column upon our centre. They marched by Luxembourg 
ipon Longwy. Twenty thousand Austrians, commanded by General Clair 
ayt, supported them on the right by occupying Stenay. Sixteea thousand 
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Aastriam, comm^iided by the Prince of Hohenlobe-Kirehberg, and lea 
thousand Heasians, flanked the left of the Pruasians. The Dake of 8ax^ 
Teachen occupied the Netherlands and threatened the fortreaaes. The Prbfie 
of Gond^, with aix thouaand French emigranta, had prooeeded towards 
Phillpsbourg. Several other corps of emigrants were attached to the diffeimt 
Pruasian and Auatrian anniea. The foreign oourts which, in coliecting itß 
emigranta, were atill desirooa to prevent their acquiring too much influenoe, 
had at firat intended to blend them with the German regimenta, but hada 
length conaented to auffer them to form diatinct corpa, yet diatribated amoo; 
the allied anniea. Theae corpa were füll of offioera who had condeacendei 
to become privates, and they formed a brilliant body of cavalry , which, bov- 
ever, was more capable of diaplaying great valour on die day of penl, thaa 
of aupporting a long campaign. 

The French armies were diapoaed in the moat nnsoitable manner for 
withatanding auch a maas of forcea. Three generala, BeumonTÜle, Moreton, 
and Doval, commamded a total of thirty thouaand men in three separate 
camps, Maulde, Maubeuge, and Lille. These were the whole of the Frenck 
reaources on the frontier of the North and of the Low Countries. Lafa^- 
«tte'a army, twenty-three thouaand strong, diaorganized by the departure of 
ita general, and weakened by the utmost uncertatnty of aentiment, was en- 
camped at Sedan. Dumouriez was going to take the command of il 
Luckner'a army, compoaed of twenty thouaand men, occupied Metz, and, 
like all the others, had juat had a new general given to it, namely, Keller- 
mann.* The Aaaembly, dissatiafied with Luckner, had nevertheless resolred 
not to dismiss him ; but whilst transferring bis command to Keüermann, h 
had assigned to him, with the title of genendissimo, the duty of organizing 
the new army of reserve, and the purely honorary function of counselling the 
^nerals. There remain to be mentioned Custine, who with fifteen thousand 
men occupied Landau, and lastly, Biron, who, posted in Alaace with thirty 
thousand men, was too far from the pr^cipal theatre of the war, to influence 
the iasue of the campaign. 

The only two corps placed on the track pursued by the grand army of fte 
allies, were the twenty-three thousand men forsaken by L^ayette, and Kei- 
lermann'a twenty thouaand stationed around Metz. If the grand invadiof 
army, conforming its movements to its object, had marched rapidly upoa 
Sedan, while the troops of Lafayette, deprived of their general, were a prey 
to disorder, and, not having yet been joined by Dumouriez, were without 
unity and without direction, the principal defenaive corpa would have been 
OTerwhelmed, the Ardennea would have been opened, and the other genenils 
would have been obliged to fall back rapidly for the purpqse of concentratui; 
themselves behind the Marne. Perhaps Uiey would not have had time to 
eome from Lille and Metz to Ghälona and Rheima. In thia case Pari« 
would have been uncovered, and the new govemment would have had 
nothing left but the absurd scheme of a camp below Paria, or flight beyood 
the Loire. 

But if France defended herseif with all the diaorder of a revolution, ^ 

* ** K«Ilermuin, a French general, begen lifo u m primte hmaar, bot wai eoon piomolii 
Ibr bis ikiU and good conduct In 1792 he obtained the command of tbe army of the Motell^ 
and dietinguished himielf at the bettle of Valmy. In 1794 he was brougfat befora the rendo- 
tionary tribun«!, bat acqaitted. In 1799 he became a member of the consnlar senate ; in 180S 
he obtained the title of grand officer of the Legton of Honour ; and» loon afterwud«! ^ 
*iBi«ed to the rank of marshal of the empire. He was father of the oelebrated KelleroiiAO 
wbotoglorioiiB Charge dedded the bettle ofMaxengo.''-.Btt^^Aieilfo^^ £» 
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breign powers attaoked with all the nneertainty and diflcordaace of viewa 
hat characterize a coalition. The King of Pniaaia, intoxicated with the 
dea of an easy conquest, flatteied and deceived hj the emigrants, who repre- 
lented the invaaion to him as a mere miUtary promenadey wiahed it to be 
sonducted with the boldest expedition. But there was still too much pni- 
ience at his aide, in the Duke of Brunswick, to allow his presnmption to 
tiave at least the happy effect of audacity and promptness. The Duke of 
Brunswick, who saw that the season was far advanoed, the country very 
iifierently disposed from what the emigrants had represented, who, more« 
3ver, judged ot the revolutionary energy by the insurrection of the lOth of 
^u^st, thought that it would be better to secure a solid base of Operations 
on the MoseUe, by laying siege to Metz and Thionville, and defening tili 
the next spring the recommenoement of the war with the advantage of the 
preceding conquests. This struggle between the precipitancy of Sie sove- 
reign and the prudence of the general, and the tiurdiness of the Austrians, 
who sent under the command of Prince Hohenlohe but eighteen thousand 
men instead of fifty, prevented any decisive movement. The Prussian anny, 
however, continued to march towards the centre, and was, on the 20th, be- 
fore Longwy, one of the nM>st advanced fortresses of that frontien 

Dumouriez, who had always been of opinion that an invasion of the 
Netherlands would cause a revolution to break out there, and that this diver- 
sion would save France from the attacks of Germany, had made every pre- 
paration for advancing ever since the day on which he received his commission 
as general-in-chief of the two armies. He was already on the point of taking 
the offensive against Uie Prince of Saxe-Teschen, when Vestermann, who 
had been so active on the lOth of August, and was afterwaods sent as com- 
missioner to the army of Lafayette, came to inform him of what was passing 
on the theatre of the great invasion. On the 22d, Longwy had opened its 
gates to the Prussians, after a bombardraent of a few hours, in consequence 
of the disorder of the gairison and the weakness of the commandant. Elated 
with this conquest, and the capture of Lafayette, the Prussians were more 
favourably disposed Üian ever towards the plan of a prompt offensive. The 
army of Lafayette would be undone if the new general did not go to inspire 
it with confidenoe by his presence, and to direct its movements in a usefid 
manner. 

Dumouriez, therefore, relinquished his favourite plan, «nd repaired on the 
25th, or 26th, to Sedan, where his presence at first excited nothing but ani- 
mosity and reproaches among the troops. He was the enemy of Lafayette, 
who was still beloved by them. He was, moreover, supposed to be the 
author of that unhappy war, because it had been declared during his admini»- 
tration. Lasüy, he was considered as a man possessing muoh greater skiH 
in the use of the pen than of the sword. This language was in the mouths 
of all the soldiers, and frequenüy reached the ear of äe general. He was 
not disconcerted by it. He began by cheering the troops, by affecting a firm 
&nd tranquil countenance, and soon made them aware of Üie influenoe of a 
more vigorous command.* Still the Situation of twenty-three thousand 
disorganized men, in presence of eighty thousand in a State of the highst 
discipline, was most discouraging. The Prussians, after taking Longwy, 

* ** Dumooriez, who np to thii time had played bat a subordinate military pait, verj moch 
■vpMaed any expectation that could have been fonned of him. He duplayed a great deal of 
talent and enlarged viewa ; and for aome little time his patriotism was estimated by hia ano^ 
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had blockaded ThionvOle, and were advancing upon Verdun, wbicb wss 
much lese capable of resistance than the fortress of Longwy. 

The generals, called together by Dumouriez, were all of opinion that^ 
ought not to wait for the Prussians at Sedan, but to retire rapidly behindik 
Marae, to intrench themselves there in the best manner possible, to wait for 
the junction of the other annies, and thus cover the capital, which woaldbe 
but forty leagues distant from the enemy. They all thought that, if tief 
should suffer a defeat in attempting to resist the invasion, the oTerthrw 
would be complete, that the discomfited army would not stop between Seda 
and Paris, and that the Prussians would march direcüy thither at a conqtK- 
ror's pace. Such was our military Situation, and the opinion which ov 
generab enterlained of it. 

The notions formed at Paris on the subject were not more favouiable, aod 
the irritation increased with the danger. Meanwhile that immense capital 
which had never seen an enemy in its bosom, and which formed an idea of 
its Btrength proportionate to its extent and population, could scaicely cos- 
ceive it possible for a foe to penetrate within its walls. It had much les 
dread of the military peril, which it did not perceive, and which was stUl at 
a distance from it, than the peril of a reaction on the part of the royalists, 
who were quelled for Üie moment. Whilst on the frontiers the generais sav 
nothing but the Prussians ; in the interior, people saw nothing but the ari»- 
tocrats secretly conspiring to destroy liberty. They said that, to be sine, 
the King was a prisoner, but bis party nevertheless existed, and that it was 
conspiring, as before the lOth of August, to open Paris to the foreignen. 
They figured to themselves all the great houses in the capital fiUed with 
armed assemblages, ready to sally forth at the first signal, to deliver Louis 
XVI., to seize the chief authority, and to consign France, without defenee, 
to the sword of the emigrants and of the allies. This correspondence be- 
tween the internal and Sie extemal enemy, engrossed all minds. It behoves 
US, it was said, to rid ourselves of traitoraß and already the horrible ideaof 
sacrificing the vanquished was conceived — an idea which, with the majoritr, 
was only a movement of Imagination, but which, by some few only, eito 
more bloodthirsty, more hotheaded, or more powerfuUy impelled to actioOf 
could be converted into a real and meditated plan. 

We have already seen that it was proposed to avenge the people for the 
blows infiicted upon them on the lOth, and that a violent quarrel had arisea 
between the Assembly and the commune, on the subject of the extraordinär/ 
tribunal. This tribunal, to which Dangremont and the unfortunate Laporte, 
Intendant of the civil list, had already fallen victims, did not act with snffi- 
cient despatch according to the notions of a furious and heated popnlao^t 
who beheld enemies on every side. It demanded forma more expeditious 
for punishing traitors^ and, above all, it insisted on the trial of the persoitf 
transferred to the high court at Orleans. These were, for the most part, 
ministers and high functionaries, accused, as we have seen, of malversaüotu 
Delessart, minister for foreign afiairs, was among the number. Oütenes 
were raised on all sides against the tardiness of the proceedings ; theremoval 
of the prisoners to Paris, and their immediate trial by the tribunal of the 
17th of August, were required. The Assembly, being consulted on thi« 
point, or rather summoned to comply with the general wish, and to pass a 
decree for the transfer, had made a courageous resistance. The high nadoo« 
court was, it alleged, a constitutional establishment, which it could QOl 
change, because it did not possess the constituent powers, and becauseit 
was üie right of every accused person to be tried only according to antenor 
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laW8. This question had been raised afresh by Loats of Petitionen ; and 
the Assembly had at once to resist an ardent minority, the commune, and 
the tumultuous sections. It had merely accelerated some of the formalities 
of the proceedings, but decreed that the persona accused before the high 
cöurt should remain at Orleans, and not be withdrawn from the Jurisdiction * 
which the Constitution had insured to them. 

Thus, then, two opinions were formed : one which held that it was right 
to spare the vanquished without exerting less energy against foreigners ; the 
other, which insisted that all secret enemies ought to be sacrificed, before 
people went to meet the armed enemies who were advancing towards Paris. 
This latter was not so rauch an opinion as a blind and ferocious sentiment, 
compounded of fear and rage, and which was destined to increase with the 
dan^r. 

The Parisians were the more irritated the greater was the peril for their 
city — the focus of all the insurrections, and the principal goal to which the 
march of the hostile armies tended. They s^ccused the Assembly, composed 
of deputies of the departments, of an intention to retire to the provinces. 
The Girondins, in particular, who chiefly belonged to the provinces of the 
South, and formed that moderate majority which was odious to the com- 
mune, were accused of a wish to sacrifice the capital» out of hatred to it. 
In this instance a sentiment was attributed to them which they would have 
been justified in harbouring. But the greater number of them loved their 
country and their cause too sincerely to think of leaving Paris. They had, 
it is true, always been of opinion Üiat, if the North were lost, they could 
fall back upon the South ; and, at this very moment, some of them deemed 
it prudent to remove the seat of govemment to the other aide of the Loire ; but 
no such desire as to sacrifice a hated city and to transfer the government to 
places where they would be its masters, ever entered their hearts. They 
were too high-minded, they were moreover still too powerful, and they 
reckoned too much on the meeting of the approaching Convention, to think 
so soon of forsaking Paris. 

Thus they were charged at once with indulgence towards traitors and with 
indifierence to the interests of the capital. Having to contend with the most 
Tiolent men, they could do no other, even though they had numbers and 
leason on their side, than succumb to the activity and the energy of their 
advcrsaries. In the executive Council they were five to one, for, besides the 
Ifaree ministers, Servan, Clavi^res, and Roland, selected from among them, 
the last two, Monge and Lebrun, were likowise of their choice. But Dan- 
ton, who, without being their personal enemy, had neither their moderation 
nor tlieir opinions — Danton* singly, swayed the Council and deprived them 
of all influence. While Clavi^res was striving to collect some financial re- 
sources, Servan bestirring himself to procure reinforcements for the generals, 
and Roland despatching the most discreet circulars to enlighten the pro- 
vinces, to direct the local authorities, to prevent their encroachments on 
power, and to check violence of eveiy kind, Danton was busily engaged in 
placing all his creatures in the administration. He sent bis faithful Corde- 
liers to all parts, and thus attached to himself numerous supporters, and pro- 

* «Roland and Clavi^res fonned a sort of party in the ooandl, and were sapported by 
Brinot and the Bordeaux merobera in the Aaaemhly, and by Petion and Manael in the raa- 
nicipality. Servan» Monge, and Lebron, dared not bave an opinion of their own. Bat the 
man among them who Struck the greatest terror — the man who, with a frown or a aingl < 
glanoe of his acowling eye, roade all his colleagues tremble — was Danton, minister m th 
law dopartment. Terror waa the weapon he employed.'* — Fthi». E. 
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enred for hb friends a share in the profits of the Rerolntioii. Inflnendig 
or alarming hb cc^agues, he found no obstacle bat in the inflexible princi* 
ples of Roland, who freqaenüy refused assent to the measures or subjects 
which he proposed. Danton was vexed at this, thongh he did not bceak 
with Roland, and he strove to cairy aa many appointments or deciaiona m 
he possibly could. 

Danton, whose real sway was in Paris, was anxious to retain it, and fnDr 
determined to preyent any removal beyond the Loire. Endued with exti» 
ordinary boldness, having prodaimed Üie insurrection on the night precedinf 
the lOth of August, when every one eise still hesitated, he was not a man 10 
recede, and he thought that it behored him and hui colleagues U> sacrifice 
thMiselves in the capital. Master of the Council, connected with Marat 
and the committee of aurveiUance of the commune, haranguing in aU the 
clttbs, living, in short, amidst the mob, as in an dement whioh he agitated 
at pleasure, Danton was the most powerful man in Paris ; and that power, 
founded on aviolent disposition, which brought him in contact wilh the pas- 
sions of the people, coiüd not but be formicbble to the vanquished. In his 
rerolutionary araour, Danton indined to all the ideas of vengeance which 
the Girondins repelled. He was the leader of that Paristan party which 
Said of itself, '* We will not recede. We will perish in the capital and be- 
neath its ruins, but our enemies shall perish before us.*' Thua were hor- 
rible sentiments engendered in minds, and horrible scenes were soon to be 
their frightful consequences. 

On the 26th, the tidings of the capture of Longwy spread with rapidity 
and caused a general agitation in Paris. People disputed all day ob its pro- 
hftbility ; at length it could be no Icmger contested, and it became known that 
iba place had opened its gates after a bombardment of a few hours. The 
feniient exciled was such that the Assembly decreed the penalty of death 
against any one who should propose to surrender in a besieged place« On 
the demand of the commune, it was decreed that Paris and the neighbourin^ 
departments should fumish, within a few days, thirty thousand men armed 
and equipped. The prevaüing enthusiasm rendered it easy to raise this 
nnmber, and the number served to dispel the apprehensions of danger. It 
was impossible to suppose that one hundred thousand Prussians could sub* 
dne several millions of men who were determined to defend themaelves. 
The works at the camp near Paris were carried on with renewed activity» 
and the women assembled in die churches to assist in preparing neceasaries 
(at the encampment. 

Danion repaired to the eommime, and at his Suggestion recourse was had 
to extreme means. It was resolved to make a list of all the indigent per- 
sons in the sections, and to give them pay and arms. It was moreover 
determined to disarm and apprehend all suspicious persona ; and all who 
had signed the petition against the 20th of June, and against the decrae iat 
the camp below Paris, were reputed such. In order to effect this disarminf 
and apprehension, the plan of domiciliary visits was conceived and execnted 
in the most frightful manner.* The barriers were to be closed for forty* 

* "Let the nader fiuicj to himeelf a Taat metropoUs, Uie ■traela of which weie a few days 
^jifiN« alivB with the ooncoane of oaniagei, and mäi ekiaeiM oonalantly paattog and npaa^ 
iQg — ^let him fancy to himaelf, I My, atreeta ao populous and fo animaied, fuddenly abuek 
with the dead ailenoa of the grave^ before aunaet, od a fine suromer eveniog. AU the ahof» 
are ahnt ; eveiybody retiica into the interior of hii houae, tiembÜng für lifo aod propeity ; all 
aip ia fearfiU expedatioD of the erenta of a night in whidi even tlie eflorta of deapair are not 
likelf to afibrd the leaat jreaooieetaaBy individaaL The aole object of tbe dooüalaaiy ?■■l^ 
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^iffht iMraiB, from the eveniog of the 29th, and no pennission to leave the 
(4ty upon any account whatever was to be granted. Guaid-ships w6re ata* 
tioned on the river to prevent any eacape by that ouüet. The surronndiDg 
communes were directed to stop eyery person they should find in the fields 
or on the roads. The drum was to amioonce the Visits, and at this signal 
every person was required to repair to his home, npon pain of being treated 
as one suspected of seditiously assembling, if found in the house of anöther. 
For this reason, all the sectional assemblies, and the great tribunal itself, 
were to sospend their meetings for those two days. Gommissioners of the 
commune, assistedby the armed foice, were empoweied to pay these Visits» 
to seize arms, and to apprehend suspected persons, that is to say, the signers 
of all the petitions already mentioned, the nonjnring priests, such Citizens as 
shooid be gmlty of fals^ood in their declarations, those agminst whom there 
were denunciations, 4cc. At ten o'dock in the eveniog, Sie streets were to 
be cleared of all canriages, and the city was to be iUuminated durmg tho 
whole night, 

Such were the measures adopted for the purpose of apprehending, it was 
Said, tke bad diizens who had eoncealed themMdoes since thi lüth ofjiu» 
pisU These visits were begnn on the cv^ening of the 20th, and one party» 
mcurring the dennnciation of another, was liable to be thxown into the pri* 
sons« AU who had belonged to the late coart, either by office, or by rsnk, 
or by attendance at the palace— «11 who had declared themselves in its favoor 
during the varioas royalist movements^^aU who had base enemiee, capid)le 
of revenging themselves by a denunciation, were cons^gned to the prisoos, 
to the numl^r of twelve or filteen ^onsand persons 1 It was ihe eommittee 
of surveiilance of the commune which superintended tiiese apprehensions, 
and caused them to be executed before its eyes. Those who were appre« 
hended were first taken from their abode to tht commilfee of their section» 
and from this committee to that of the commiane. There they wäre briefly 
questioned respeoting their sentiments and the acta which pzoved thehr 
greater or less energy They were frequendy examined by a single membcr 
of the committee, whüe the other members, ezhausted with watching for 
several successive days and nights, were sleeping upon the ohairs or the 
tables. The persons apprehended were at first oarried to the H6tel de Ville, 
and afterwards distributed among the difTerent prisons, in which any room 
was left. Here were confined idl the advocates of those various opinions 
which had succeeded one another täl the lOth of Augast, all the ranks whioh 

it 18 pretended, it to learch for amu, yet the btrrien are ihat and goarded mth ths strictaft 
vigilanoe, and botta are atationed on tb« riyer, at regulär diatancea, filled with armed men. 
Bverj one sappoaes himaelf to be informedagainit Everywhere persona and property ai« 
put into concealment EveTywhere are heard the intermpted soonde of the mnffled hammei^ 
with cantioofl knoek eompleting the hiding^laoe. Rooft, garrela, onka, chunnej»— tU a» 
joat the aaoie to ftar, ineapaUe of oahmlatmg anjiiriu Ose Man, aqqaeaad iq^ behtnd ths 
wainsGot which haa been nailcd back oa him, aeema to fonn a part of the wall; another 'm 
•ttfibcated with fear and heat between two maitreaMa; a third, roUed np in a caak, loaea all 
•enae of exislence by the tennon of hii änewi. Apprehention is atronger than pain. Men 
tremble, bot they do not ahed teara; the heart ehivera, the eye ia dall, and the breast coa* 
tracted. Women, on thia oceadon, display predigies of tendemeaa and intrepidity. It waa 
by them that most of the men were oonoealed. It was one o'dock m the monitng when Um 
domiciliaiy visits began. Patroles, consisting of aaty pikemen, were in evevy streel. The 
noctornal tamalt of so many armed men ; the inceasant knooka to make people open their 
doon; the crash of thoae that were bnrat off their hinget; and the oontinnal nproa r and 
revelling which took place throughont the night in all the pabUo-honaeB^ ibrmed a pietme 
which will nefer be «ffiM^ Irom oy nMinaiy.*---JPeßter. £. 
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had been overihrown, and piain tradesmen, wbo weie already deemed « 
great aristocrata as dukes and princes. 

Terror pervaded all Paris. It prevaiied alike among the republicaas 
threatened by the Pnissian annies, and among the royaUists threatened \j 
the republicans. The committee of general defence, appointed by the As- 
sembiy to consider of the means of resisting the enemy, met on the 30tk, 
and solicited the attendance of the executive Council for the purpose o^d^ 
liberating with it on the means of the public welfare. The meeting ira 
nuraerous, because the members of the committee were joined by a multitode 
of deputies who wished to be present at this sitting. Various plans weie 
suggested. Servan, the rainbter, had no confidence in the armies, and did 
not think it possible for Dumouriez to stop the Prussians with the twentj- 
three thousand men led him by Lafayette. He conceived that, betweea 
them and Paris, there was no position of sufficient strength to make head 
against them and to check their march. All coincided with him on this 
point, and, after it had been proposed that the whole population in am» 
should be collected under the walb of Paris, in order to combat there widi 
desperation, it was suggested that the Assembly should retire, in case of 
emergency, to Saumur, to place a wider space and fresh obstacles between 
the enemy and the 'depositaries of the national sovereignty. Vergniaud 
and Guadet opposed the idea of quitting Paris. They were followed bj 
Danton. 

'« It is proposed," said he, <' that you should quit Paris. Yon are well 
aware that, in the opinion of the enemy, Paris represents France, and that 
to cede this point is to abandon the Revolution to them. If we gire way 
we are undone. We must, therefore, maintain our ground by all possibld 
means, and save ourselves by audacity. 

'< Among the means proposed none seems to me deeisive. We must nof 
disguise from ourselves the Situation in which we are placed by the lOth of 
August It has divided us into royalists and republicans. The former are 
very numerous, the latter far from it. In this State of weakness, we repub- 
licans are exposed to two fires— that of the enemy placed without, and that 
of the royalists placed within. There is a royal directory, which holds 
secret meetings at Paris, and corresponds with the Prussian army. To teil 
you where it assembles, and of whom it is composed, is not in the power 
of the ministers. But to disconcert it, and to prevent its baneful corres- 
pondence with foreigners, tc;e mtat^^we must itrike terror into the 
royalists,*^ 

At these words, accompanied by a gesture betokening exterminationf 
horror overspread every faCe. 

" I teil you," resumed Danton, «*you must strike terror into the royalists. 
.... It is in Paris above all that it behoves you to stand yoor ground, 
and it is not by wasting yourselves in uncertain combats that you will sac- 
ceed in doing so." A Stupor instantly pervaded the Assembly. Nota 
Word more was added to this Speech, and every one retired, without fore- 
seeing precisely, without daring even to penetrate, the measures contemplated 
by the minister. 

Ho repaired immediately to the committee of aurveillanct of the commune, 
which disposed with sovereign authority of the persons of all the citixcns, 
and over which Marat reigned. The blind and ignorant coUeagues of Marst 
were Panis and Sergent, already conspicuous on the 20th of June and the 
lOth of August, and four others, named Jourdeuil, Duplain, Lefort, and 
1-enfant. There, in the. night between the 30th and the 31stof August, 
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lorrible plana were meditated against the unfortauate perspns cop^ed v^Ae 
»risons of Paris. Deplorable and dreadful ms^nce of political e:i^citemen^! 
)anton, who was known never to harbour hatred against personal enemies, 
nd to be frequently aocessible to pity» lent Kis audacity to th^ atrociou^ 
everies of Marat They two hatched la.ptpt, of^wh.ich severa^ cehtUri^p 
lave fumished examples, but which, at ^e conclusiön of ^e ei^btoently 
:annot be explained by the ignorance of, the iimes and the ferocity of max^ 
lers. We have seen, three years before ihis^ ä man naped Maillard^ fi^* 
ng at the head of the female insurgents 6i^ the fipimous days'oif'ihe 5th anjl 
hh of October. This Maillard, who ,hiad \fi^ejx iisher to a OQurt pf justicct 
in intelligent but bloodthirsty man, j|idd /o^rfn^da b^nd of )q!(v: de^peradoe^ 
itfor any enterprise ; such, in shori^' 919 are ip be fou^d in i^ose classep 
¥here education has not purified Äq . pasf lon^ by enlightenln^ the utider» 
itanding. He was known as the leayder of this band, and^ it we may credit 
i recent revelation, he received npti^e^ hold.niw^lf. iil^ T^s^diness-to aqt 
ipon the first signal, to place l^ii^as^f^ Vtiere, lie; cöutd .stf^^ w^^ ^^^^^ 
lad certainty, to prepare bludgeons, to |ake priecautipas |br preyenting tJfie 
iries of the victims, to procure Vui^gf^f ». tpl^y, brftoms, (juick lime^ cov^rejl 
arts, Ac. •'■'' ■• '■ ' '• ^ • \^ "^' '^ y *;/^ , ■ "^ 

From that moment vague rump^ qf^a terpble e^ecution werp «^irculatea. 
rhe relatives of the prisoners weire'uppn'ilie irack, arid tlie plofi Ute that of 
he lOth of August, the 20th .yt J^|i^^ aptl tili the oihcrs» wbä forcshown by 
portentous signs. On all sides U w^jfepc;Uüd that it was requtaitc Uy over- 
iwe by a Single example the'qbtjispirators, who, in ihe recesaes of thepnson?» 
wrere corresponding with for^igplerp^l^P^oplc complaintd of ihe tardmeÄsqf 
the tribunal instituted to puim^^ :^1i.e ,eidp;rtts of tho IQth of August^ and wiifi 
ioud cries demanded speeciy jüstiöp^ r On ihc 31st, Montmorin the Ute 
minister, was acquitted Ijy ^e •^t)\u}al of ihe iTÜi of August» and rcpgrts 
wrere spread that there wa^' tj;e|icpjery jevcry where, and that fmpuuity w^ 
insured to the guilty. r,Oj[i !tae s.^Cjday, it was allcgcd that u condcmned 
person had made somejreyyä^phsi ti^^^piirport of wi^cH was Üiat in tho night 
the prisf#ners were to b'^eja^, ou^t pjf^'the jdungeop#, U^ ^rpx and disparse theni' 
selves through tlie city, ^Q.^r^^kj.horriUü vengeancc apon U, and then ^ 
3arry off the King, arid'tjifq^ ^p^ipi,^^]Ci.^ to tlie Prgseiana. The prwnep 
who were thus accus^d w^r^ ipeanwhue tfemblmg for thcir lives ; ihcir rcl^* 
tives were in deep eonsfqraaUöh |/jEf^d the röyal family axpected nothing but 
leath in the tower py the'll^erogl^/,'- , j , . ^^ ^; - < iJ 

At the Jacobins» m ilie. secjtipif^p in f^e '^puiieil of the' ppmmupe^ irt i^e 
minority of the Assemb^y'were j^qs^. nuij^b^^^ whp beI|eviBd ihese 

pretended plots, and^Aarfii^ <i^5?ff^^V*^^ ^^^ P^^*^^7* 

Assuredly natura döes^notfpn^sp ihj^npr'niQn Vtis 

party-spirit alone t^itleads.astray so^ mäiiy..ineiiat pncel Sadlesson^r 
tiations ! Peoyjp .^ejt^ßye tji .4ai^g^ra j ,t^6y^pejsuade theraselves tnatjAi^y 
ought to repel them; (Hey repeat :fnw jl |Jiiejr., wölk the^nsielv^es up In^'.a 
frenzy ; and, yhiie w;r^^, PiTOpfem with^eyi^^ ff^^ linust' be i^tjfpci, 

others strike wit^i* ßiijguinafy iudäcUy ♦ ' ' ',' ' , , '^' 1 1 , , , . 1 




»ppeared j^yeafi \^f» «t, lA.ipTpQjx^mKk thp ;jcüxß^ ,who .i^«re fp ^ p^wlevfit^ hj, t^ 
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' On Saturday, the Ist of September, the forty-eight houn fixed for Ifae 
closing of the barriers and the execution of the domiciliary visits having 
elapsed, the Communications were re-established. But, in the course of d» 
day, all at once a rumour of the taking of Verdun was eirculated. Verdin, 
bowever, was only invested ; still it was believed that the place was qh 
tured, and that a fresh treachery had delivered it up like the fortress of 
Longwy. Under the influence of Danton, the commune immediatelj »• 
flolved that, on the foUowing day, September the 2d» the giniralt shooldk 
beaten, the tocsin rung, and alarm-guns fired, and that all the dispossbls 
Citizens should repair armed to the Champ de Mars, encamp there for tb 
remainder of the day, and set out on the next for Verdun. From these teii> 
ble preparations it became evident that something very different from a let) 
en masse was contemplated. Relatives hastened to make efforts to obtiia 
the enlargement of the prisoners. Manuel, the procureur syndicj ^ the 
solicitation of a generous woman liberated, it is said, two female prisonen 
of the family of Latr£mouille. Another lady, Madame Fausse-Lendry» im- 
portunately solicited permission to accompany her uncle, the Ahhi de Ras- 
* tignac, in his captivity. " You are very imprudent," repÜed Sergent; *Hk 
prisons are not sq/e." 

Next day, the 2d of September, was Sunday, and the Suspension of laboor 
increased the populär tumult. Numerous assemblages were formed in dif- 
ferent places, and a report was spread that the enemy was likely to be at 
Paris in three days. The commune informed the Assembly of the measnr» 
which it had taken for the levy tn masse of the Citizens. Vergniaud, fired 
with patrietic enthusiasm, immediately rose, complimented the Parisians os 
their courage, and praised them for having converted the zeal for motions 
into a more active and useful zeal — the zeal for combat. <* It appeais/' 
odded he, " that the plan of the enemy is to march direct to the capM 
leaving tho fortress behind him. Let him do so. This course will bc oor 
salvation and his Yuin. Our armies, too weak to withstand him, will be stron^ 
enough to harass him in the rear ; and when he arrives, pursued by our b^ 
talions, he will find himself face to face with our Parisian army, drawDnpin 
batüe array under the walls of the capital ; and there, surrounded on all sides, 
he will be'swallowed up by that soü which he had profaned. Bat, amto 
these flattering hopes there is a danger which ought not to be disguised» tbt 
of panic terrors. Our enemies reckon upon them, and distribute gold in order 
to produce them ; and well you know it, there are men made up of so softi 
clay as to be decomposed at the idea of the least danger. I wish we couM 
pick out this species without souls, but with human faces, and collect all tbe 
individuals belonging to it in one town, Longwy, for instance, which sboQw 
be called the town of cowards : and there, objects of general contempt, ther 
would communicate their own fears to their feUow-citizens alone ; they wonld 
no longer cause dwarfs to be mistaken for giants, and the dust fiyiog befoi« 
a Company of Hulans, for armed battalions. 

•• Parisians, it is high time to display all your energy ! Why are not the 
intrenchments of the camp more advanced ? Where are the pickaxes, the 
spades, which raised the altar of the Föderation, and levelled the Champ de 
Mars ? You have manifested great ardour for festivities : surely yoa ^^ 
not show less for battle. You have sung— -you have celebrated liber^* ^^ 
must now defend it. We have no longer to overthrow kings of bronzCf ha| 
living kings, armed with all their power. I move, therefore, that the Natio»! 
Ajsembly set the first example, and send twelve commissioners, not to m»* 
«zhortations, but to labour themselves, to wield Üie spade witii their own 
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handst in the sight of all the Citizens." This Suggestion was adopted with 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

Danton followed Vergniaud. He communicated the measures which had 
been taken, and proposed new ones. ** One portion of the people," said he« 
" is about to proceed to the fronüers, another is going to throw up intrench- 
ments, and the third, with pikes, will defend the interior of our ciües. But 
this is not enough. Commissioners and couriers must be sent forth to all 
partSy to induce the whole of France to Imitate Paris. A decree must be 
passed» which shall make it obligatory on every Citizen to senre in person, or 
to givo up his arms. The gun," added Danton, " which you will presendy 
hear, is not thc^ alarm-gun ; it is the charge against the enemies of the country» 
What need we» in order to conquer — ^to annihilate them ? Courage! again 
couragef and nothing but couragel" * 

The words and gestures of the minister made profound impression on all 
present His motion was adopted. He retired and went to the committee 
of surveiUance. All the authorities, all the bodies, the Assembly, the com 
mune, the septions, the Jacobins, were sitting. The ministers, who had mei 
at the hotel of the marine, were waiting for Danton to hold a Council. The 
whole city was in motion. Profound terror pervaded the prisons. At the 
Temple, the royal family, to which any commotion threatened more serious 
consequences than to the other prisoners, anxiously inquired the cause of 
all this perturbation. The gaolers at the different prisons betrayed alarm. 
The keeper of the Abbaye had sent away his wife and children in the mom- 
ing. The prisoners' dinner had been served up iwo hours before the usual 
time, and all the knives had been taken away from their napkins. Struck 
by these circumstances, they had eamestiy inquired the cause of their keep- 
ers, who would not give any explanation. At length, at two o'clock, the 
ginerale began to beat, the tocsin rang, and the alarm-gun thundered in the 
capital. Troops of Citizens repaired to the Champ de Mars. Others sur- 
rounded the commune and the Assembly, and filled the public places. 

There were at the Hotel de Ville twenty-four priests, who, having been 
apprehended on account of their refusal to take the oath, were to be removed 
to the hall of the depöt to the prisons of the Abbaye. Whether purposely 
or accidentally, this moment was chosen for their removal. They were placed 
in six hackney-coaches, and escorted by Breton and Marseilles federalists, 
they were conveyed, at a slow pace, towards the fauxbourg St. Germain, 
along the quays, over the Pont Neuf, and through the Rue Dauphine. They 
were surrounded and loaded with abuse. '«There," said the federalists, 
« are the conspirators, who meant to murder our wives and children while 
we were on the frontiers !" These words increased the tumult. The doors 
of the coaches were open : the unfortunate persons within strove to shut 
them, in order to screen themselves from the ill usage to which they were 
exposed ; but, being prevented, they were obliged to endure blows and abuse 
with patience. 

At length they reached the court of the Abbaye, where an immense crowd 
was already coUected. That court led to the prisons, and communicated 
with the hall in which the committee of the section of the Quatre-Nations 
held its meetings. The first coach, on driving up to the door of the hall, 
was surrounded by a furious rabble. Maillard was present. The door 
opened. The first of the prisoners stepped forward to alight and to enter 
the hall, but was immediately pierced by a thousand weapons. The 
Becond threw himself back in the carriage, but was dragged forth by main 
force, and slaughtered like the preceding. The other two shared the samo 
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fate ; and iheir mnrderen left the finrt coach to go to those which foüoved 
They came up one after anoüier into the' fatsd coart, and the last of tu 
fwenty-foor priests,* was despatched amidst the howls of an mkrüid 
populace. 

At thia moment BQlaüd-Varennest arrived, a member of the connc'il of ihc 
commune, and the onlj one of the Organizers of these massacres, who ked 
with cniel intrepiditjr to encounter the sight of them, and constanüy tt de- 
fend them. He came, wearing his scarf. Walking in the blood, aotd ^m 
the eorpses, he addressed the crowd of murderers. " Good peopWsaif 
he, " you sacrifice your enemies ; you do your duty." Another voicetw 
raised after Billaud*8. It was that of Maillard. ** liiere is nothiag 108« 
to do here," eried he ; *« let us go to the Carmelites." His band follow! 
him, and away they posted all together towards the church of the Card- 
ites, in which two hundred priests had been confined. They broke intoi' 
church, and butchered the unfortunate priests, who prayed to Hearen, d 
embraced each other at the approach of death. They called with loud shoc! 
' fbr the Archbishop of Arles ;{ they sought for, and despatched him with i 
stroke of a sword upon the skull. After using their swords, they emplojti 
fire-arms, and discharged voUeys into the looms and the garden, at the top 
of the walb and the trees, where some of the victims sought to escap^ 
their fury. 

During the completion of the massacre at the Carmelites, Maülard fti 
tamed with part of his followers to the Abbaye. Covered with blood ^ 
Perspiration, he went in to the committee of the section of the Qiiatre-N>^ 
tions, and asked for tvine for the brave labourers who were deliveringtk 
nation from itB enemie$. The committee shuddered, and granted um« 
twenty-four quarts. 

The wine was poured out in <he eourt at tables surrounded by the corpss 
of the persons murdered in the aftemoon. After it was drunk, Maiüard, i 
a sudden pointing to the prison, cried, To the Abbaye! At these voA 
his gang foUowed him and attacked the door. The trembling prisoners laed 
the yells— the signal for their death ! The gaoler and his wife disappeai^' 
The doors were thrown open. The first of the prisoners who were m? 
with were seized, dragged forth by the legs, and their bleeding bodies throwi 

* With one ezeeption only, (he Abb6 Sicard, who mlnculoasly eecaped. 

f ** Billaud-Varennee was born at Rochelle, which place he qoitted aeveral yeanbelbftäl 
Revolution, at the age of twenty-three, from Tezation that the people there had hisnd id^ 
atrical piece of hb compoaitkm. He then went to Paria, where he got hiiaaelf wiae^^ 
barriater, and mariied a nataral daughter of M. de Vetdnn, the only one of the fimnerv^nv 
xal who waa not goiUottned. In 1792, he was anbetitate for the attomey of the ooofli^ 
of Paria, and became one of the directora of the September massacres^ In 1795, ke v* 
aentenced to baniahment to Guiana, where he waa looked upon by the people ai liuie beö^ 
than a wild beaat Hia prineipal oocnpation, during hia exile, waa to bieeding parroti. Bä 
laud Varennea waa the author of many duU pamphleta." — Biographie iMame. S. 

t *' When the aamaaina got to the duqiel, they called, with load criea, the AsM^* 
Arlea. * Are you he V aaid one of them, addrening thia ▼enerable and vntaona pnhi»* *^^ 
gentlemen, I am.'~< Ah, wretch,' replied the feilow, <it ia yoa who cauaed the Uood of » 
patrioU of Arlea to be apllt,' and, with theae worda, the ruffian aimed a blow o{ bis hMif 
at the prelate'a forehead« He reoeiTed it unmoved. A aeoond dreadful gaah wai ^^^ 
in the face. A third blow brought him to the groand, where he reated on hia left htni «><^ 
out uttering a atngle murmur. While he lay thua, one of the asaaaatoa plunged hit pik^i^ 
l^'«» breast with such violence that the iron pait atock there. The ni6Ban theo jumpeä ob O 
prelate'a palpitating body, trampled upon it, and tore away his watoh. Thua feU tbat 11»»» 
archbuhop,ju8twithiathechapel,atthefootof thealtar and of the eraaa of our SaTiotf . 
* PeUier E. 
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to the court While the first coxners were thus indkcrimmately slaugb-- 
red, Maillard and his band demanded the keys of the difierent prisons, 
ne of them, advancing towards the door of the wicket, mounted upon a 
ool and harangued the mob. ** My friends/' said he, *' you wiah to destroy 
e aristocrats, who are the enemies of the people, and who meant to murdet 
)ur wives and children while you were at the frontiers. You are right, vo 
)ubt ; bat you are good Citizens ; you love justice ; and you would be very 
»rry to steep your hands in innocent blood."— " Yes, certainly," cried the 
cecutioners.*— " Weü, then, let me ask, when you are detennined, without 
iteniDg to any remonstrance, to rush like furious tigers upon men who are 
Tangers to you, are you not liable to confound the innocent with the ffuilty V* 
he Speaker was interrupted by one of the bystanders, who, armed with a 
vord, cried in his tum, *< What ! do you want to lull us to sleep, too ? If 
le Prussians and the Austrians were at Paris, would they strive to distin- 
aish the guilty ? I have a wife and family, and will not leave them in dan- 
er. Give anns, if you please, to these scoundrels. We will fight them 
lan to man, and before we set out F^ps shaU be cleared of them/^ — '* He 
I right ; we must go in," said the others, and they rushed forward. They 
rere stopped, however, and obliged to assent to a kind of trial. It was 
greed that they should take a list of the prisoners, that one of them should 
et as President, read the names and the causes of detention, and imme- 
iately pronounce sentence on each prisoner. «* Maillard ! Let Maillard 
e President !'* cried out several voices : and forthwith he assumed the office« 
Plus terrible president seated himself at a table, placed before him a list of 
bie prisoners, called around him a few men, taken at random, to give their 
pinions, sent some into the prison to bring out the inmates, and posted 
•thers at the door to consummate the massacre. It was agreed that, in order 
D spare scenes of anguish, he should pronounce these words, Sir, to La 
^rceJ when the pris(^ner should be taken out at the wicket, and, unaware 
»f the fate which awaited him, be delivered up to the swords of the party 
>08ted there« 

The Swiss confined in the Abbaye, and whose officers had been taken to 
he Concierfferie, were first brought forward. *< It was you," said Maillard, 
» who murdkred the people on the lOth of August."—" We were attacked," 
^plied the unfortunate men, "and we obeyed our officers«"**" At any 
ate," replied Maillard, coldly, "you are only going to be taken to La 
Porce." But the prisoners, who had caught a glimpse of the swords bran- 
lished on the other side of the wicket, were not to be deceived. They were 
»idered to go, but halted, and diew back« One of them» more oourageous, 
»ked which way they were to go. The door was opened, and he rushed 
ieadlong amidst the. swords and pikes. The others followed, and met wiüi 
^e Same fate ! 

The ezecutioners retumed to the prison, put all the women into one room, 
Ukd brought out more prisoners. Several persons accused of forging assignats 
vere first sacrificed. After them came the celebrated Montmorin, whose 
tcquittai had eaused so much commotion without obtaining him his liberty 
Led before the blood-stained president, he declared that, being in the hands 
of a regulär tribunal, he could not recognise any other. " Well," replied 
Kf aillard, " then you must go to La Force, to await a new trial !" The uu« 
Buspecting ex-minister applied for a carriage. He was told that he woulcL 
find one at the door. He also asked for some of his effectp, went to the 
do9r, and was instantly put to death. 

Thieny, the King's vaiet-de-chambre was then brought "Uke master, 
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like man/' said Maillard, and the unfortonate prisoner waa slanghtered^ 
Next came Buob and Bocquillon, justices of the peace, accused of hirin^ 
belonged to the secret committee of the Tufleries. They were accoidin^y 
murdered. Night, meanwhile, was advancing, and every prisoner, heszo^ 
the yells of the aasasains, concluded that his last hour was at hancL 

What were the constituted authorities, all the assembled bodies, au the 
Citizens of Paris, about at this moment T In that immense capital, tnn* 
quillity and tamult, security and terror, may prevail at one and the Kme 
time, so distant is one part of it from another. It was very late before ijt 
Assembly was apprized of the atrocities perpetrating in the piisons ; ad, 
horror-stnick, it had sent deputies to appease the people and to save thert- 
tims. The communb had despatched commissioners to liberale the piisoneü 
for debt, and to separate what they called the innocent from the guUt^ 
Lasüy, Üie Jacobins, though met, and informed of what was passing, seemk 
to maintain a preconcerted silence. The ministers, assembled at the hotd 
of the marine to hold a Council, were not yet apprized of what was beinf 
perpetrated, and awaited Danton, who was attending the committee ofgur- 
veulance. Santerre, the commandant-general, had, so he told the commai», 
issued Orders, but th^ were not obeyed, and almost all his men were engaged 
in guarding the bafriers. It is certain that unrecognbed and contradictorr 
Orders were given, and that all the signs of a secret authority, opposed to the 
public authority, were manifested. In the court of the Abbaye waa a po$t 
of the national guard, which had Instructions to suffer people to enter, bct 
not to go out Besides, there were posts waiting for Orders, and not reeeir- 
ing any. Had Santerre lost his wits, as on the lOth of August, or was he 
implicated in the plot T While commissioners, publicly sent by the com- 
mune, came to recommend tranquillity and to pacify the people, other mem- 
bers of the same commune repaired to the committee of Üie Quatre-NatioDs, 
which was sitting close to the scene of the massacres, and said, •« Is all gom 
on right here as well as at the Carmelites ? The commune sends us to offer 
you assistance if you need it." 

The effbrts of the commissioners sent by the Assembly and by the com- 
mune to put a stop to the murders had proved unavailing. They had foond 
an immense mob surrounding the prison, and looking at the horrid sight 
with shouts of Vive la nation! Old Busaulx, mounted on a chair, com- 
menced an address in favour of mercy, but could not obtain a hearinf. 
Basire, possessing more tact, had feigned a participation in the resentmect 

* <* M. lliieny, the Kiog*« bead valet, after he wm oondemned to die, kept cryit^ eet, 
* God Mve the Kbig/ eTtn when he had a pike rao throngh his body ; and, aa if thcae «ocdi 



wen blaaphemoua, the awawini in a rage, bumed his laoe with two torchea. — ^Tha Coost 
de St Mart, a kni^^t of the order of 8t Louis, one of the prisoners, had a spear nin throask 
hoth his sides. His executioners then forced him to crawl upon his kneea, with his body 
thas skewered ; uid barst out langfaing at his oonTulsiTe writhings. They at bat put an mA 
to his agony by cutting off his heed." — PeÜier. E. 

" Young Masaubri had hid himself in a ehimoey. As he ooold not be found, the assasai 
weie resoWed io make the gaoler answerable. The latter, accustomed to the tricka of po- 
soners, and knowing that the chimney was well secured at top by bars of iron, fired a gnn up 
several times. One ball hit Masaubre, and broke his wrist Ife had sufficient sel^coinmaod 
to endure the pain in silence. The gaoler then set fixe to some straw in the chimney. Ths 
«noke suffocated htm; he tumbled down on the buming straw; and was Jn^ged oo^ 
wonnded, bumt, and half dead. On being taken into the streel, the executioners determiaed 
to complete his death in the manner in which it had been begun. He remained ahaoit a 
^uarter of an hour, lying in blood, among heaps of dead bodies, tili the assaaaina eould pr^ 
eure fire-arms. At last they put an end to his tortures by shooting him throogh the hcad 
flve uaies with {istoto."— PdSr/cr. E. 
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of tfae erowd, but they refuaed to listen to him the moxnent he endeaToored 
to exciie sentiments of compaMion. Manuel, the procureur of the commane, 
filled with pity,' had run the greatestrisks without being able to save a Single 
▼ictim. At this intelligence, the commune, touched more sensibly than it 
liad been at first, despatched a second deputation, to p€u:ify the people^ and 
to enlighten their minds aa to their true inttreata. This deputation, as 
unsuccessful as the first, merely sncceeded in setting at liberty a few women 
and debton. 

The massacre continued throughout that horrid night I The murderera 
succeeded eaeh other at the inbunal and at the wicket, and became by tums 
judges and executioneni. At the same time they continued to drink, and sei 
down upon a table their blood-stained glasses. Amidst tliis camage, how* 
ever, they spared some victims, and manifested inconceivable joy in giving 
them their lives. A younf man, claimed by a section and declared pure from 
aristocracy, was acquitted with sbouts of Vive la nation! and bome in tri- 
umph in the bloody arms of the executioners. The venerable Sombreuil, 
governor of the Invalides, was brought forward in his tum, and sentenced to 
be transferred to La Force. His daughter perceived him from the prison, 
mshed eut among pikes and swords, clasped her father in her arms, clung 
to him with such tenacity, besought his murderers with such a flood of teara 
and in such piteous accents, that even their fury was suspended. Then, as 
if to subject that sensibility which overpowered them to a fresh trial, 
*' Drink," said they to this dutiful daughter, ««drink the blood of the aristo- 
erats !" and they handed to her a pot fuU of blood. She drank — and her 
father was saved ! The daughter of Cazotte also instinctively clasped her 
father in her arms. She, too, implored for mercy, and proved as irresistible 
as the generous Sombreuü ; but, more fortunate than Üie latter, she saved 
her father's life without having any horrible condition imposed upon her 
affection.* Tears^trickled from the eyes of the murderers, and yet, in a 
moment alter, away they went in quest of fresh victims. 

One of them returnea to the prison to lead forth other prisoners to death. 
He was told that the wretches whom he came to slaughter had been kept 
without water for twenty-two hours, and he reeolved to go and kill the 
gaoler. Another feit compassion for a prisoner whom he was taking to the 
wicket, because he heard him speak the dialect of his own country. <' Why 
art thou here ?*' said he to M. Joumiac de St. Meard. ** If thou art not a 
traitor, the president, who ia not afooU will do thee justice. Do not trem- 
ble, and answer bcddly." M. Joumiac was brought before Maillard, who 
looked at the list «« Ah I** said Maillard, «« it is you, M. Joumiac, who wrote 
in the Journal de la Cour et de la VUle" — ** No," replied the prisoner, " it is a 
calumny. I never wrote in that paper." — "Beware of attempting to de- 
ceive us," rejoined Maillard, <* for any falsehood here is punished wiüi death. 
Have you not recently absented yourself to go to the army of the emi- 
grants ?"—-•« That is another calumny. I have a certificate attesting that for 
twenty-thrce months past I have not left Paris." — «• Whose is that certifi- 

* ** After thirty hoan of cftnwge. teiitwiice was psned on Caxotte. The initroment of 
death wae alread j nplifted. The bloody hands were atfetched out to pierce his aged breast. 
His daughter flung herself on the old man's neck, and presenting her bosom to the sworda 
of the assasans exdaimed, 'You shall not get at my fitther tili you have forced your way 
through my heart' The pikes were instanUy checked in their murderous career; a shoul 
of paitlon is heard ; and is repealed by a thousand voioes. Elizabeth, whose beauty was 
heighlened by her agitation, embraces the mnrdeiera : and oovered with human blood, buk 
Incmphant, she proceeda to lodge her father aafe in the midst of his tenilj --Pcliier. £ 
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^te ?' ' l4 thb äj^äture anthentic ?** Foitanately for M. de Jounilae, them 
kapp^h^d tö be ^mong the sanguinary crew a man to whom the signer of tha 
certificätef was personally kno wn. The signature was accordinglj verified aad 
^dared to be gehuine. ** You see then," resumed M. de Joamiacy ** I haie 
beeü diandered." — *'If the slahderer were here,** replied MalUard, «*b 
ikhoiiild ^fier condign punishment But teil me, was there no motive fcr 
jrour cohfinetnent T' — ** Yes/* answered M. de Jouraiac, ** I was knowa te 
be ai^ aristocrat"— •** An aristocrat !"— ^* Yes, an aristocrat : bat y^m vre nol 
herfe tö >ii in jadgment on opinions. It is oonduct only that yoa Itave to trr. 
M hie k iri^proachable ; I have never conspired ; my soldiera in the Tegimeiit 
Vhic|i leomtnanded adored me, and they begged at Nancy to go and take 
Malseij^ne;^ Struck with his firmness, üie judges looked at «me another, 
ihd Maillard gave the signal of mercy. Shouts of Five la ruUionf instandy 
itd^e om all sides. The prisoner was embraced. Two men laid hold of 
Kim; and, covering him with their anns, led him safely through the threateo- 
ing array of pikes and swords. M. de Journiac offered them money, bot 
fiiey rcffused it, and only asked pennission to embrace him.* Anotlier pri- 
soner, 'saved in like manner, was escorted home with the same attention. 
The ^xecutioners, dripping with blood, begged leave to witness the joy of 
his Tamily, and immediately afterwards retumed to the camage. In düs 
fcbatralsive State, all the emotions succeeded each other in the heart of man. 
Bytums a mild and a ferocioos animal, he weeps and then slanghten. 
Steeped in blood, he is all at once touched by an instance of ardent a&ction 
or pf noble firmness. He is sensible to the honour of appearing jnat, to the 
V^nity of appearing upright or disinterested. * If, in these deplorable days of 

September, some of those savages were seen taming at once robbers and 
Urderers, others were seen Coming to deposit on the bareau of the ooo»- 
ilnittee of the Abbaye the blood-stained jewels found upon the prisoners. 
^ During this terrific night, the band had divided and carried destruction iato 
the otlier prisons of Paris. At the Ghätelet, La Force, the Concietgerie» 

* **At haJf-paat two o*eloek on Sundaif, 8ept S. we pritonem nw three euii^m paag hf 
Mtended by a crowd of frantie men and women. Thej went on to iba Ahbej doiatar, whicii 
had been eonverted into a piiaoii for the dergj. In a moment after, we beud tiiat the mob 
had jutt batcbered all Ibe eocleaiastios, who, Ibey aaid, had been put inio the foM there.— 
ffearfour o*dock, The piercing cries of a man whom they were hacking into pieoea with 
hangen, drew üb to the turret-window of our piiton, whence we aaw a mangied oorpae an 
the ground oppoaite to the door. Another was butehered in the same manner a moment 
bfterwardi. — Nmt »even tfchek. We aaw two men enter onr eeU with dmwa awonla in 
their bloody handa. A tumbey ahowed the way with a flambeau, and poinied oot to them 
the bed of the unfortanate Swiaa soldier, Reding. At this frightful moment, I waa claaping 
bis band, and endearonring to coneole him. One of the aasaasins wa» going to lift him up» 
bot the poor Swiaa ttopped him, by aayiog, in a dying tone of Toice, ' I am not alhid of 
death ; pray, sielet me be kitied heie.' He waa, however, bome away on the men'aahoaldens 
carried into the atreet, and there murdered. — Ten o*dodt, Monday moming, The mcMt 
important matter that now employed oor tboughti, waa to oonaider what poituie we ahonid 
pnt ourselvea in, when dragged to the plaoe of alaaghter, in order to reoeive deatfa with the 
leatt pain. We aent from time to time, aome of our oompaniont to the tanet-window, to 
inform ua of the attitude of the victima. They brought na back word, that thoae who ativtched 
out their handa, sufTered the longest, beeaose the blowaof the cotiaaeea were therehj weakeoed 
before they reached the head ; Äat even aome of the riettma loat their handa and arma, befisre 
their bodtea feil ; and that such as put their handa behind their backe, miwt have anOerad 
Much leM pain. We caiculated the advantagea of thia laat poatore, and adriaed oue agnolh« 
lo adopt it, when it ahould come to our tum to be butehered.— O/ie o^doek, TWsdby manf 
ing, After enduring inooncei¥able torturea of mind, I waa hrooght befbie my jodgei^ pr> 
jiimed ionocent, and aei fn^**^Exhraded Jrom a Journal enütUd **J^ Tlhvfy-«^ 
n'Agqnii** by M.JmirgniMdßSaMai'Meard. 
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the Bernardinfl, Bu Firmin, La SaJp^tri^re, and the Bic^tre, the same maa» 
sacres had been perpetrated, and streama of blood had dowed, as at the 
Abbaye.* Next moming, Monday, the 3d of September, day threw a light 
upon the horrid camage of the night, and conaternation pervaded all Paria. 
Hilland-Varennea again repaired to the Abbaye, where, on the preceding 
evening, he had enconraged what were calied the labourers. He again ad- 
dressed them. ** My frienda," aaid he, *< by taking the lives of viUaina you 
have sared the country. France owea you everkating gratitude, and the 
municipality knowa not how to remnnerate you. It offen you twenty-four 
livres apiece, and you shall be paid immediately." Theae worda were 
Tdceived with applause, aod thoae to whom they were addresaed then fol* 
lowed Billaud-Varennea to the committee to receire the pay that waa pro- 
mised them. **Where do you imagine," aaid the president to Billaud« 
*< that we are to find funda for payingl" Billaud then pronounced a fieah 
eulogy on the maaaacrea, and told the president that the minister of the in- 
terior must have money for that purpose. Measengers were sent to Roland, 
who, on riaing, had juat received intelligence of the crimes of the night, and 
who reiuaed the demand with indignation. Retuming to the committee, the 
murderera demanded, upon pain of death, the wagea of their horrid labour» 
and every member waa obliged to empty his pockets to satiafy them.t The 
eommune undertook to pay the remainder of the debt, and thero may atill be 
Seen, in the Statement of its expenaea, the entries of several sums paid to the 
ezecutioners of September. There, too, may be seen, at the date of Sep- 
tember the 4th, the aum of one thousand four hundred and sixty-tluree livrea 
eharged to the same account. 

The report of all theae horrora had spread throughout Paris, and produced 
tfie greatest consternation. The Jacobins continued to observe silenoe* 
Some Symptoms of compaaaion were shown at the commune ; but its mem- 
bera did notfail to add that the people had been just; that they had punished 
eriminals only ; and that, in their vengeance, if they had done wrong, it waa 
merely by anticipating the sword of the law. The general Council had again 
aent commiasioners <* to allay the agitation, and to bring back to right princi- 
ples those who had been misled." Such were the expressions of the public 
authoridea I People were everywhere to be found, who, whilst pitying the 
aufferings of the unfortunate victims, added, ** If they had been allowed to 
live, they would have mnrdered us in a few daya." <* If," said others, «< we 
sre conquered and maasacred by the Prussians, they will at leaat have fallen 

* " The populaoe in the court of the Abhaye, complained that the foremoet only got a ttroke 
•t the prisonere, and thal they were deprived of the pleasure of mardering the ariatocrata. It 
was b eonaequenoe agreed that thoae in advanoe shoald only atrike with the badu of their 
aabrea, and that the wrefehed viotima ahould be med« fo ran the ganntlet throngh a long 
svanoB of murderera, each of whom ahoaU have the aatiB&cti<iii of atriking them before they 
ezpired. The women in the adjoining quarter made a formal demand to the commune fi>r 
Ughts to aee the maancres, and a lamp waa in conaequence placed near the apot where the 
▼ictims iaaued, amid the iliouta of the apectatora. Benchea, under the charge of aentinnla, 
Were next arranged, some ** Pour lea Mesaiettrs,'' and others *' Poar les Damea," to witneas 
the ■pectacle!''— ii/Mon. 

J** The aaMaains wera not slow in elaiming their promiaed reward. Stained with bkiod, 
beapattered with brains, with their swprds and bayonels in their hands, they aooa 
thronged the doors of the committee of the municipality, who were at a loaa for funds to dis- 
cbtrge their claims. ** Do you think I have only twenty-four francs V said a young baker 
irmed with a maaaiTe weapon ; < why, I have slain forty with my own hands!' At midnigbf 
Ihe mob retnrned, threatening instant death to the whole committee if they were not fotthwitJi 
püd.*'— jU£iofi. S. 
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before us." Such are the frightful conseqnencefl of the fear which paitiM 
produce in each other, and of the hatred engendered bj that fear ! 

The Assembly, amidst these atrocioos outrages, was pamfully affected 
Decree after decreewas issued, demanding from the commune an accountof 
the State of Paria ; and the commune repUed that it was doing all that lay in 
itB power to restore order and the laws. Still the Assembly, composed of 
those Girondins, who proceeded so courageously against the murderers of 
September, and died so nobly for having attacked them — ^khe AssemUy did 
not coneeive the idea of repairing in a body to the prisons, and placing itaelf 
between the butchers and the victims. If that generous idea did not oocur 
to draw them from their seats and to transfer them to the theatre of the cai*- 
nage, this must be attributed to surprise, to the.feeling of impotence, perhaps 
also to that lukewarmness occasioned by danger from an enemy, and lasüy« 
to that disastrous notion shared by some of the deputies, that the Tietims 
were so many conspirators, at whose hands death might have been expected, 
had it not been inflicted on themselves. 

One individual displayed on this day a generous character, and ezdaimed 
with noble energy against the murderers. During their reign of three days» 
he remonstrated on Üie second. On Monday moming, the moment he was 
informed of the crimes of the night, he wrote to Petion, the mayor, who as 
yet knew nothing of them : he wrote to Santerre, yho did not act ; and ad* 
dressed to both the most urgent requisitions. He ^so sent at the moment a 
letter to the Assembly, which was received with applause This excellent 
man, so unworthily calumniated by the parties, was Roland. In bis letter 
he inveighed against all sorts of disorders, against the usurpations of the 
commune, against the fury of the populace, and said nobly that he was ready 
to die at the post which the law had assigned to him. If, howerer, the 
reader wishes to form an idea of the exciting disposiäon of minds, of the 
fury which prevailed against those who were denominated traüors^ and of 
the caution with which it was necessary to speak of outrageous passions, 
some notion of them may be conceived from the foUowing passage. As- 
suredly there can be no question of the courage of the man who idone and 
publicly held all the authorities responsible for the massacres; and yet 
observe in what manner he was obliged to express himself on the subject : 

<* Yesterday was a day over the events of which we ought perhaps to 
throw a veil. I know that the people, terrible in their rengeance, exercise 
a sort of justice in it ; they do not take for their victims all whom they en- 
counter in their fury ; they direct it against those whom they consider as 
having been too long spared by the sword of the law, and whom the danger 
of circumstances persuades them that it is expedient to sacrifice without de- 
lay. But I know, too, that it is easy for villains, for traitors, to abuse this 
excitement, and that it ought to be stopped. I know that we owe to all 
France the declaration that the executive power could neither foresee nor 
prevent these excesses. I know that it is the duty of the constituted authori- 
ties to put an end to them, or to regard themselves as annihilated. I know, 
moreover, that this declaration exposes me to the rage of certain agitators. 
liCt them take my life. I am not anxious to preserve it, unless for the sake 
of liberty and equality. If these be violated or destroyed, either by the rule 
of foreign despots or by the excesses of a misled people, I shall have li?ed 
long enough ; but tili my latest breath I shall have done my duty. This 
is the only good which I covet, and of which no power on earth can 
dcprive me." . 

The Assembly received this letter with applause, and on the motion of 
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Lamourette, ordered the eommiine to give an account of the State of Paris. 
The commune agun replied that tranquillity was restored. On seeing the 
courage of the minister of the interior, Marat and his committee were exas- 
perated, and dared to issue an Order for his apprehension. Such was their 
blind fury, that they had the hardihood to attack a minister and a man, who, 
at the moment, still possessed all his popularity. At this news, Danton 
▼ehemendy inveighed against those members of the committee, whom he 
called maamen» Though daily thwarted by the inflexibility of Roland, he 
was far from harbouring animosity against him. Besides, he dreaded, in 
his terrible poiicy, all that he deemed useless, and he regarded it as extrava« 
gant to seize the minister of State in the midst of his functions. He repaired 
to the residence of the mayor, hastened to the committee, and launched out 
indignantly against Marat. Means were neyertheless found to appease him, 
and to reconcile him with Marat The order for Rolandes apprehension was 
delivered to him, and he went immediately and showed it to Petion, to whom 
he related what he had done. '* See,'* said he, ** what those madmen are 
capable of !— but I shall know how to bring them to reason."— -** You have 
done wrong," coolly replied Petion ; *« this act could not have harmed any 
but its authors." 

Petion, on his part, though colder than Roland, had displayed not less 
courage. He had written to Santerre, who, either from impotence, or from 
being implicated m the plot, replied that bis heart was rent, but that he could 
not enforce the execution of his Orders. He had afterwards repaired in peiw 
aon to the düTerent theatres of carnage. At La Force he had dragged from 
their bloody seat two municipal officers in scarfs, who were acting in the 
same capacity as Maillard had done at the Abbaye. But no sooner was he 
gone, to proceed to some other place, than the municipal officers retumed, 
and continued their executions. Petion, whose presence was everywhere 
inefficacious, returned to Roland, who was taken ill in consequence of the 
deep impression that had been made upon him. The only place preserved 
from attack was the Tejnple, against the inmates of which the populär fury 
was particularly excited. Here, however, the armed force had been more 
fortunate ; and a tricoloured ribbon, extended between the walls and the 
populace, had sufficed to keep it off and to save the royal family.* 

The monsters who had been spilUng blood ever since Sunaay, had con- 
tracted an appetite for it, and a habit which they could not immediately lay 
aside. They had even established a sort of regularity in their executions. 
They suspended them for the purpose of removing the corpses, and taking 
their meals. Women, carrying refreshments, even repaired to the prisons» 
to take dinner to their husbands, who, they said, were at work at the 
Mbaye ! 

At La Force, the Bic^tre, and the Abbaye, the massacres were continued 
longer than elsewhere. It was at La Force, that the unfortunate Princess 
de Lamballe was confined. She had been celebrated at court for her beanty» 
and her indmacy with the Queen. She was led dying to the terrible wicket. 
*< Who are, you T" asked the executioners in scarfs. ** Louisa of Savoy, 
Princess de Lamballe." — " What part do you act at court ? Are you ac 
quainted with the plots of the palace ?" — *< I was never acquainted with any 

* " One of the commimonera told me that the mob had attempied to raah in, and to cnrf 
inio the Tower the body of the Prinee« de Lamballe, naked and bloody as it had been 
dragged from the prison De la Force to the Temple ; but that some municipal officers had 
hang a tricoloured ribbon across the principal gate as a bar against them ; and that for alz 
hottfs it was Teiy doubtful whether the rojai fiunUjr would be massacnd or not."— Cücry» E 
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plot"— *< Swear to love liberty and eqoaliiy ; swear U> hate die Kisfr, Aa 
Queen, and royalty."— *«* I will take the üni oalh; the aecojftd I oannot 
take ; it is not in my heart."— -** Swear, however,*' aaid one of the byatand* 
en, who wished to save her. But the unfortunate lady oould no losg«r 
either see or hear. ** Let Madame he aet at liberty ^^^ aaid the chief of tbe 
wicket« Here, as at the Abbaye, a particular word nad been adopted aa tfaa 
Signal of death. The princeaa waa led away» not as aome writers aaaert, to 
be put to death, but for the pnrpose of being actuaUy liberated. At the door, 
however, ahe was received by wretches eager after camage. At the finl 
stroke of a sabre on the back of her head, the Uopd gushed forth. She etill 
advanced, supported by two men, who perhaps meant to save her: bat a 
few paces furUier, she feil from the effect of a secKHid Uow. Heat beantifiil 
form was tocn in pieces.* It was ev^i mangled and mntikted by the mu^ 

• t* The Prinoen de LambaUe, ha^g been epeied on the night of the eeeond, floag hei^ 
■elf on her bed, oppreesed with every spedee of anxiety and honor. She cloeed her eyea, bat 
only to open them in an instant, staitled with frightful dreama. About eight o*cloGk nezt 
BKN-ning, two national guaids entered her room, to inform her that ehe wa« going to be re- 
moved to the Abbeye. She alipped on her gown, andwent down alaira into the aeMifme- 
room. When ahe entered thia firightful ooart, the aight of weapona atained with blood, and 
of ezectttionera whoao handa, fttoea, and olothee were ameared over wiih the imii» xed ^e, 
gave her auch a ahocfc that ehe fainted aeveral timea. At length ahe waa aobjeded to a modL 
ocamination, after which, just aa she waa stepping acroas tbe threshold of the door, Aa le- 
eaifed on the back of her head a Mow with a banger, wbich UHule the blood apont Two 
men then laid Ibat hoM of her, ahd oUiged her to walk over dead bodiea, while ahe was faint- 
iQg eveiy inetant. Thej theo completed her mnider by runoing her tbrougfa with theb 
meara on a heap of corp^ee. . She waa afterwuda atrtpped, and her naked bodj «apoeed to 
tbe Insults of the populace. In this State it remained more than two hoara. When anj blood 
gushing from its wounds staiiled the skin, some men, plaoed there for the purpoee, tnun»- 
diately washed it off, to make the spectators take more particular notioe of its whiteneas. I 
mvst not ventare to deecribe the exoesses of barbaritj and lustful indeeenc^ with which thia 
oorpae was defiled. I ahall only aay that a oaanon waa charged with one of the lege ! To* 
wards ndon, the muideiera determpied to eut off her head, and cafry it in triumph ronad 
Paris. Her other acattered Itmba weia alao gifen to tioopa of c^aibals who trailed than 
along the streets. The pike that supported the head was planted under the ▼ety windowaof 
the Duke of Orleans. He was sitting down to dinner at the time, but rose from bis chair, 
and gaaed at the ghastly spectacfe withont discovering the least Symptom of oneasinesi, ter- 
lor or aatiB&ction."«^Peftur. E. 

««Oneday whenmy brather came to paj us a vi«t, he peroeived, aa ho came akmg, groapa 
of ^ple whoae aangoioaiy dnmkennese waa honiblei Maiiy wen naked to the waist, aad 
thär arms and breasts were covered with blood. Their coontenances were inflamed, and 
thetr eyea haggard ; in short, they looked hideous. My brother, in bis uneaainess about os» 
determined to oome to us at all nska, and drove rapidly along the Boulevard, until he arrifcd 
oppoaite the houae of Beaumarchais. There he was stopped by an immenae mob, compowd 
alao of hai^naked people, beameared with blood, and who had the appearance of demoofc 
They vociferated, sang, and danoed. It waa the Satumalia of Hell ! ^On peioeiving Albart's 
eabriolet, they cried out, ' Let it be taken to bim ; he ia an aiislocrat' In a momenl, the 
Cabriolet was surrounded by tbe multitude, and firom tbe middle of the crowd an objectaeemad 
to arise and approach. My brother'a troubled sight did not at first enable him to perceive long 
aobum tresies dotted with blood, and a oonntenanoe atill lovely. The objeet came nearer aod 
nearer, and rested npon hii ftoe. My unfaappy brother ottered a piercing cry. He had reoog- 
niaed the head of the Prinoess de LambaUe !**— DucAe« tPAlmmies. B. 

<> II is someUmes not unmstmctive to IbUow the career of the wretobea who petpetimla aaeh 
erimes to their latter end. In a remote situatbn on the sea-coast, liTed a roiddle^Bged man, 
«■ a soUtary cottage, unattended by any human being. The poltoe had strict oidera from the 
First Consul to watch bim with peculiar care. He died of soffocation produced by an m«- 
dent which had befallen him when eating, uttering tbe most horrid blasphemiea, and ia the 
midst of fnghtful tortores. He had been the prlncipal acior in the murder of the Prinoess de 
liamballe.»*— DucÄew (Til Jran/«». E. 

** Madame de Lamballe'asinoBTe attachment to the Queen waa her only ciinB. Intfaeaüdit 
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fterers, who divided the fmgments amoi^ them. Her head» her heart, and 
other parts of her bod^y were borae through Paria on the point of pikef I 
*' We musty" Said the wretchea, in their atrocions language, '* carry tliem to 
tkeffot ofthe throne" They nn to the Teraple, and wüh ahoats awdte 
the onfortunate prisonerB. They inquired in alarm what was the matter. 
The municipal officers wiahed to prevent them from seeing the horrible crew 
under their window, and the bloody head uplifted on the point of a pike. At 
length one of the national guards said to the Queen, *« It is the head of 
Lamballe which they are anxions to keep you from seeing/' At theae 
words, the Queen fainted. Madame Elisabeth, the King« and Clery, tfae 
Talet-de-ehambre, carried away the unfortonate princeaa, and for a considera- 
ble time afterwaids, the shouts of the ferocious rabble rang around the walla 
of the Temple. 

The whole day of the 3d, and the succeeding night continued to be aullied 
by theae raaaaacrea. At the Bic^tre, the canu^ was longer. and more teiri* 
bie than any where eise.* There some thousands of prisoners were cottfined, 
as everybody knows, for all aorts of miademeani^a. They were attacked« 
endeavoured to defend themselves, and cannon were employed to reduee 
them. \ member of the general Council of the commune even had the 
audacity iD apply for a force to reduee the prisoners, who were defendiag 
themaelves. He was not listened to. Petion repaired agmin to the Bic^tne, 
but to no purpose. The thirst for blood urged on the multitude. The hry 
of fighting and murdering had superseded political fanaticism, smd it killed 
for Sie sake of killing. There the massacre lasted tili Thuraday, the 5th 
<d September.! 

of onr eommoCioM the liad phgFed nopart ; nothiag cobU niidar hiff ampected by the pMpK 
. to whom she was only known by npoitod «ols of benafioenoo. When tummonod to tfae bar 
of La Fofee, maiiy aaMMif the crawd bceoug^t pudon for her, and the e— ifnini for a mo- 
ment atood donbtftil, bat aoon miundend her. Imtnediately they eat off her head and her 
bicaeta; her body waa opened, her heart tom oat; and the tigern «rho had ao mangied her, 
took a barbaroua pleaaura in going to show her head and heart to Louie XVL and hia tuai^, 
at the Temple. Madame de Lamballe waa beomifal, geatle, obliging, and modecate."-^ 
Mtrdtft S» 

" Marie Thereae Looiae de Savoie Carignan LambaUe, widow of Louia Alexander Joaeph 
Stanialaa de Boorbon Penthi^ Prinoe de Lamballe, waa bom in September, 1740, and waa 
nirtraae ofthe bonaehold to the Qiieen of France, to whom ehe waa mnted by bonda of 4ka 
tendereat afiecHon." — BiogrisqMe Moderne. E. 

• M The Bio^tie Hoapital waa the aoene of the longeat and the moet bloody camage. Thia 
priaon migfat be calied the haant or raoq)tacla of ereiy noe; it was an hoapital alao for the 
core of ibe fonleat and moat afflictmg diaeaaeiL It waa the aink of Paria. £veiy oreatore 
theie waa pot to death. It ia impoattble lo ealealate the nnmber of vielima, bot I have heoid' 
them cakolated at aix thooaand. The work of death never ceaaed for an inatant dnring eight 
daya and nighta. Pikea, aworda, and gnna, not being aulfioient for the ferocity of che mtnw 
dereva, they were obliged to hcve recoorae to cannon. Then, for the fint time, were priaonera 
aeen fighting for their dongeona and their chaina. They made a long and deadly reaialanoe, 
bot were all eventoally aaaaaainated."— PelTier. E. 

f Sabjoined an aome vahiabie deteila leapecting the daya of September, which ezhihit 
thoae honid aoanea onder their genuine aapect It waa at tfae Jaoobina that the moat im- 
portant diaeloaiuea weremadcv in eoneaqueaee of the diapotap which had ariaen in tfae Con 



Siüing ofMonday, Oetober 29, 1792. 

^ CAii5o/.— Thhi moming Loovet made an aaaertion, whieh it ia eaaential to oontradm* 
He told ua that it waa not the men of the lOth of Aaguat who were the aothora of the 2d of 
September, and I, aa an eyewitneaa, can teil you that it waa the veiy aame men. He loM 
na that there were not more than two hondred penwna aetmg» and I will teil yoo that I paaaad 
~ raalaelofahof taathoataadawonia; For the tnilh ol thia I appeal to Biaire^ Oeta« 

3h3 
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At lengtfa almost all the victimB had perished ; the prisons we^ c^cpty. 
The infuriated wretches etill demanded blood, but the dark directars of so 

•nd the other depaties who were with me : from the Cour de« Moinei to the prbon of die 
Abbaje, people were obliged to iqoeexe one anotber to make • penage for oi. I reoognued 
Ibr my pert one bondred and fifty ledenliate. It is impoaaible that Loa? et and bis «dherente 
diottld not bave been preeent at theee populär executione. Tet a man who can coolly deliver 
• apeech sttcb as Lottvet's, cannot bare mucb bumanity. At any rate, I know that, Änce 
that speecb, I would not lie down by bim for fear of being aaraeatnated. I aammon Pedoa 
to declare if it be tme that tbere were not more tban two bundred men at that ezeeatian; 
bat it waa to be expected tbat intrigaera woald fall foul of tbat day, reapeeting wbtch all Fnnee 
ia not yet enligbtened. .... They want to deatrqy tbe patrioCa in detail Tbey w«nt de- 
creea of accoaation againat Robeapierre, Marat, Danton, and Santerre. Tbey will «oon 
■tteck Bazire, Merlin, Cbabot, Montaut, and even Grangenenve, if be bad not reoonoled 
bimaelf with tbem ; tbey will then propoee a decree againat tbe wbole iauxboorg 8t Antoine^ 
and againat tbe forty-eigbt aectiona, and tbere will be eigbt bondred tbooaand of us decreed 
ander accoaation: bot let tbem bewaie of miacalcoktmg tfaeir atrength, ainoe they demand 



SüHng of Mmday, November 6. 

'* Fabre d*EgIantbe made aome obaeryationa on tbe eventa of tbe Sd of September. He 
dedared that it waa tbe men of tbe lOtb of Augoat wbo broke into tbe priaona oCthe Abbaye, 
of Orleana, and of Veraaülea. He aaid tbat in tbeae momenta of criaie be bad aeen the aame 
men oome to Danton'a, and ezpreaa tbeir aatiafiiction by robbing tbeir banda togelber: that 
one of tbem even deaired tbat Morande might be aaerificed : he added, that he had aaen in 
tbe garden of the miniater for foreign aBbira, Roland, tbe miniater, pale, dejected, with bis 
head leaning againat a tree, demanding the removal of tbe Convention to Toora or BUm, 
Tbe apeaker added tbat Danton alone diaplayed tbe greateat eneigy of character on that day ; 
that Danton noTer deapaired'bf tbe aalvation of tbe ooontiy ; £at by atamping apon the 
gvoond he made ien tbooaand defendera atart from it; and that he had aofficient moderatioii 
not to make a bad oae of tbe apedea of dictatorahip with wbidi the National Aaaembly had 
intealed bim, hy decreeing tbat thoee wbo ahoold ooonteraet the miniaterial operationa dionld 
be poniahed with death. Fabre then deciared Uiat be huid reoeived a letter from Madane 
Roland, in which the wife of the miniater of the interior begged bim to lend a band to an 
ezpedient deviaed finr the porpoee of earrying aome decreea in the Conwntion. The apeaker 
propoaed that the wtmtty ahoold paaa a reaolotion for drawing op an addreaa oomprehending 
all the biatorical detaila of tbe eventa wbich had oceoired firom the acqoittal of La&yette to 
tbat day." 

^ Chaboi.^Theoe are iäeta wbich it ia of importaace to know. On the lOth of Aogoat, 
the people, in tfaeir inaorrection, deaigned fo aacrifioe the Swiaa. At tbat time, the Briaaodna 
did not oooaider tbemaelvea aa die men of the lOlh of Aogoat, for tbey came to imploie na 
to take pity on them-Hroch waa the very expreanon of Laaooroe. On that day I waa a god, 
I aaved one bondred and fifty Swiaa. Singie-handed, I atopped at the door of the FeoUIana 
the people eager to penetrate into tbe ball for tbe porpoee of aacrificing tboae onfortunafe 
Swiaa to tbeir Tengeanoe. Tbe Briaaotina were then apprehenaive leat tbe maaaacre ahoold 
extend to them. After wbat I had done on tbe lOtb of Aogoat, I expected that, on the 3d 
of September, I ahoold be depated to the peoplor Well, tbe extraordinaiy commiaaion ooder 
thepreaideni^oftheaopremeBiiaaotdidnotcbooaeme. Whom did it chooee 1 Doenolx, 
with whom, it ia troe, Bazire waa aaaociated. At tbe aame time, it waa well known what 
men were qoalified to infloenoe tbe people, and to atop the efioaion of blood. The depota- 

üan waa paanng me; Bazire begged me to join it, and took me along with bim Had 

Doaaaolx private initractiooa 1 I know not ; bot thia I know, that he wonld not albm any 
one to apeak. Amidat an aaaemblage of ten tbooaand men, among whom were one boodied 
and filfy MaraeUlaia, Daaaaolx moonted a chair; be waa extiemely awkward : be bad to 
addreaa men armed with daggera. When be at length obtamed ailence, I aaid baatily to hinv 
• If yoo manage well, yoo will put a atop to the effiiaion of blood : teil the Pariaiana thtt it 
la to their mtereat that the maasacrea ahoold oeaae, that the departmenta may not be alamiad 
for tbe aafety of the National Convention, wbich ia aboot to aaaemble at Paria.* DittaauU 
heaid me ; bot. whether from inamceiity or the pride of age, he woold not do what I toJd 
htm; and thia la tbat M. DoaaauU who ia proclaimed the only worthy man in tbe depotation 
ofPanal A aecond lact not 1«mi eaaential ia, that the maaaacre of the priw^ 
wianotcommittedbythePanaiana. Thia maa*cie oogbt to appear mueh mora odim 
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many murders began themselTes to be accessible to pity. Tbe expressions 
of the commune assnmed a milder tone. Deeply moved, it is said, by the 
rigour exercised against the prisoners, it issned fresh orders for stopping 
thexn ; and tbis time it was better obeyed. There were, however, but very 
fenv unbappy individuals left to benefit by its pity ! AU the reports of the 
time difTer in their estimate of the number of the victims. That estimate 
varies from six to twelve thousand in the prisons of Paris.* 

But if the executions spread constemation, the audacity which could avow 
&nd recommend the imitation of them, excited not less surprise than the exe- 
cutions themselves. The committee of surveiüance dared to address a 
circular to all the oommunes of France, which history ought to preserve, 
together with the nsunes of the seven persona who did not hesitate to sign it. 
From this document the reader may form some conception of the fanaticism 
produced by the public danger. 

«Pari«, September 8, 1792. 
** Brethren and friends, 

** A. horrid plot, hatched by the court, to murder all the patriots of the 
French empire, a plot in which a great number of members of the National 

becatue it was ftrtfaer diatant from the lOth of August, and was perpetrated bj a smaUer 
number of men. The intriguers, nerertheleaB, hare not mentioned it ; they have not said a 
iword about it, and why T Because there perished an enemy of Brissot, the minister for ib- 
TOgn affidn, who had ousted bis protigi, Narbonne. . . . . If I alone, at tbe door ol the 
Feuillans, stopped the people who wanted to sacrifioe the Swiss, how much greater is tbe 
probabiUty that the Legislative Aseembly might have prevented the efibsion of blood ! If, 
then, there be any guilt, to the Legislative Assembly it must be imputed, or rather to BrisMit, 
who was then iu lokder.** 

* *<Recapitnlation of the persona maasacred in the difbrent priaons at Paris, fiom Sunday» 
tfa« H tiU Friday, the 7th of September, 1793: 

844 at the Convent of the Carmelites, and Saint Fiimin's Seminary ; 
180 at the Abbey of St Germain ; 
TS at the Cloister of the Bemardins; 
46 at the Hospital of La Salpdtri^ ; 
85 at the Gonciergerie; 
SUattheChlltelet; 
164 al the Hdtal de la Föne. 

1005 

To these sheuld be added tbe poor ereatorea who were put to death in the Hospital of Bic^ 
tre, and m the yards at La Salpdtridre ; those who were drowned at the Hdtel de la Force ; 
and all those who were dragged out of the dungeons of the Conderge» ' - «nd the ChAtde^ 
to be butcfaered on the Pont-ao-Change, the number of whom it will ever be impossiblo 
wholly to asoertain, but which may, without exaggeration, be oomputed at eight thousand 
individuals!"— Pd^ier. E. 

"The small number of those who perpetrated these murdeis in the French capita! under 
the eyes of the legidature is one of die most inatractive fiicts iu tbe history of vevolntiona. 
Tbe number actn^engaged in thamassacrea did not exceed 800; and twice as many mora 
witne«ed and enoouraged theb prooeedinga: yet this handful of man govemed Paris and 
France with a despotism, which 800,000 armed warriors afterwarda atrove in vain to eflfoct 
The immense majority of the well disposed Citizens, divided in opinion, irresolute in coodncti 
and diipersed in various quarters, were incapable of arresting the progress of assassination. 
It is not less wortby of Observation, that these atrociUes toäc place in the heart of a d^ 
where above fifty thousand men were enroUed in the national guard, and had am» in their 
handi! When the murders had ceased, the vemaina of the victims were thrown into 
trenches previously prepared by the municipality for their reception. They were aubae> 
cpieoily conveyed to the cataoombs, where they were built u^\ and atill remain the monu« 
ment of crimes onilt to be thought of, and which France would gladly bury in oUivion/' 
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ABsembly are implicated, having, on the 9th of last month,xedaeed the com- 
mune of Paris to the cruel necessity of employing the power of the peopk 
to save the nation, it has not neglected anything to deserve well of the cooit- 
try. After the testimonies which the National Assembly itself had juit 
given, could it have been imagined that fresh plots were hatching in aecret, 
and that they woald break forth at the very moment when the NatioDal As- 
sembly, forgetting its recentdedaration that the commune of Paris had saved 
the country, was striving to eashier it as a reward for its ardent patriotiam ! 
At these tidings, the pubUc damour xaised on all sides rendered the National 
Assembly sensible of the urgent necessity for joining the people, and restar- 
ing to the commune, with reference to the decree of destitution, the power 
with which it had inrested it. 

** Proud of enioying in the füllest measure the national confidence, which 
it will strive to desenre more and more, placed in the focus of all conspira» 
cies, and determined to perish for the public welfare, it will not boast of 
having done its duty tili it shall have obtained your approbation, which is 
the object of all its wishes, and of which it will not be certain tili all the 
departments have sanctioned its measures for the public weal. Professing 
the principles of the most perfect equality, aspiring to no other privilege 
than that of being the first to mount the breach, it wiU feel anxious to reduce 
itself to the level of the least numerous commune of the empbre as soon as 
there shall be nothing more to diead. 

*' Apprized that barbarous hordes are advancing against it, the commnse 
of Paris hastens to inform its brethren in all the departments that part of the 
ferocious conspirators confined in the prisons has been put to death by the 
people — acta of justice which appear to it indispensable for repressing by 
terror the legions of traitors encompassed by its walls at the moment when 
they were a^ut to march against the enemy ; and no doubt the nation, afler 
the long series of treasons which have brought it to the brink of the aJiyss, 
will eagerly adopt this useful and necessary expedient; and all the French 
will say, like the Parisians — ^We are mardiing against the enemy, and we 
will not leave behind us brigands to murder our wives and our chUdren. 

**(Signed) Duplain, Panis, Ssroent, Lsnfant, Marat, Lbfokt, 
JouRDBun., Administrators of the Gonunittee of Sut' 
veUlancet constituted at the Mairie" 

Dumouriez, as we have seen^ had aheady held a Council of war at Sedan« 
Dillon had there pioposed to fall back to ChAions, for the purpose of placing 
the Marne in our front, and of defending the passage of that river. The 
disorder prevailing among the twenty-three thousand men left to Domouriei; 
their inability to make head against eighty thousand Prussians, perfecdy 
organized and habituated to war ; the intention attributed to the enemy of 
making a rapid invaaion without stopping at the fortresses — ^these were tke 
leasons which led Dillon to conceive it to be impossible to keep the Prus- 
sians in check, and that no time shonld be lost in retiring before them, m 
Order to seek stronger positions which might make amends. The Council 
was so Struck by these reasons ihat it coincided unanimously in Dillon^s 
opinion, and Dumouriez, to whom, as general-in-chief, the decision belonged, 
Toplied that he would consider it 

This was on the evening of the 28th of August. A resolution was here 
taken which saved France. Several persons dispute the honourof it. Every- 
ihing proves that it is due to Dumouriez. The execution, at any rate, ren- 
ders it enürely bis own, and ought to eam for him all the glory of iL 
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Ftanet» as every reader knows, is defended on the east by the Rhine and Üia 
Vosgea, OB the north by a ehain of fortresbes ereated by die genius of Van* 
baa, and by the Meuae, the Moaelle, and yanoua streams, which» comhined 
with the fortified towna, conatitute a aum total of obetades sufficient to pro» 
tect that froDtier. The enemy had penetrated into France from the north* 
and had directed hia march between Sedan and Metz, leaving the attack of 
the fortresaea of the Netherlanda to the Duke of Saze-Tesehen, and masking 
MetK aad Lorraine by a body of troopa. Conaiatendy with thia plan, he 
oaght to have marched rapidly, profited by the diaorganization of the French, 
atruck terror into them by deeiaive blows, and even taken Lafayette*s twenty* 
three thouaand men, before a new general had again given them unity and 
confidence. But the atruggle between the presumption of the King of 
Pniasiaand tlie pmdence of Brunswick forbade any resolution, and prerented 
the alliea from being eiiher hold or prudent. l^e reduction o^ Vetdun in- 
flamed still more the vanity of Fredeiick- William and the ardonr of die 
emigrants, but without giying greater . activity to Brunswick» who was far 
from approving of the invasion, with the means which he possessed, and 
with the diaposition of the invaded country. Alter the captore of Verdün, 
on the %d of September, the allied army spread itaelf for aome days over the 
plaina bordering the Meuae, and eonfeented itself witfi occupying Stenay, 
without adymcing a Single Step. Dumouriez was at Sedan, and bis army 
encamped in the enTirons. 

From Sedan to Pasaavant a forest extenda, the name of which ought to be 
for ever famous in our annals. This is the forest of Argonne, whieh covera 
a Space of fram thirteen to fiAeen leagues, and which, from the inequiditiee 
of the groand, and the mixture of wood and water, ia absohitely impenetraUa 
to an army, exeept by some of the principal passes. Through thia forest 
die enemy muat bare penetrated, in order to reaeh ChMona and afterwards 
take the read to Paris. With such a plan it ia astonishing that he had not 
yet thought of occupying the principal passes, and thus have anticipated 
Dumouriez, who, from hia poaition at Sedan, waa separated from them by . 
the whole length of die foreat The evening aßer die Council of war, the 
French general was eonaidering die map with an officer, in whoae talenta he 
had die greateat oonfidence. This was Thouvenot. Pointing with his inger 
to the Argonne and the tracks by which it is intersected,— ** That," said he, 
** is die Thermopyl» of France. If I cm bat get thidier before the Prusaians, 
a& will be aaTed." 

Tlu>aTenotf a geaius took fira at thia expreasion, and both feil to work npoii 
die detaila of dua grand pltti. Its adTantagea were immense. Inatead of 
retreatin)^, and have nothing bat die Marne for the laat line of defence, Do* 
mouriez would, by ita adoption, cause die enemy to lose valuable tirae, and 
oblige bim to vemain in Champagne, die desolate, raaddy , sterile aoil of whieh 
could not fumiah suppliea for an army : neither would he give ap to the in»« 
vaders, aa would happen if he retired to Ghälons, the Trois-Ev^ch^s, a rieh 
and fertile country, where they might winter very comfortabl^, in case they 
should not have forced the Marne. If the enemy, after losing some timo 
before the forest, attempted to tum it, and directed his course towards Sedan« 
he woald meet with the fortresses of the Nedierlanda, and il waa not to b« 
snpposed that he could reduce diem. If he tried die other extremity of the 
forest, he would corae upon Metz and the army of the centre. Dumouriex 
would tben set out in pursuit of him, and, by joining the army of Kellermann, 
he miffht form a masa of ü{ty thousand men, aupported by Metz and aeveral 
odier fortified towns. At all events, thia course would disappcnnt him of tht 
VOL. 1.^—47 
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oi)J60lof hifl mwcht and eanie him to lom flik eampaign; for H wts Aea^ 
Beptember, and, U tlua period, poople bem at that seaton to take vpwmte 
qurteri. This plan was ezeellent, Irat äa point was to cany it into exeeo* 
lioQ ; and the Pniaiiaiia langed along the Aifonne, wliile Dttmoaiies was al 
one of ita extreipitiaa, might have oeaupiad ita pasaea. Thoa liieii die isam 
•f tfaia grand plan and the fate of Franee depended on aocident and a fitult of 

The Argonne ia ii^terseoted by fifa defilea, callad Ch^ne-Peipiileiix, Oroix- 
a(iut«'Bota, Grand^Pray, La Ohalade and lalettea. The moat imporlant «ra 
dioae of €hrand-Prej and Mettaa; and nnladdly these were ifae fartiieatlraB 
Sadan and the neareat to the eaemy. Domoariez reaolTed lo woeeed Ihitfaer 
with hia whole fovee. At the aame time, he ovdered Genem Dnbooqaet lo 
Isave the depaitment of tfie Nord, and to oeeopy the paaa of Oh^ne-Papnleaxy 
«hich waa of great ünportancoy bat very near Sedan, and theooeopatioo of 
which waa leas umni. T wo Toutea preaented themsalTes to Dumoaries for 
maiching to Grand-Pfey and lalettea. One waa m the rear of the foreat, the 
other in front of it, and in face of the enemy. The fint, pasaing in the rear 
of die fofeat, waa the aafer, but die longer of die two. It wonM reveal oor 
deaigns to the enemy, and give him time to comiteraet them« The other 
waa ahorter, bat this too would betray our mtentiona. and expoae aar mardi 
to the attacks of a fonnidable army» It wonld in hat oblige the FVench 
general to skirt the woods, and to paas in front of . Stenay, where C l n iifay f 
waa poated with hia Anatriana. Domoariez, neverdieleaa, praferved ihm latter 
lovte, and conoeired the boldeat plan. He oonchided that^ widi Anstrias 
pmdence» the general wonld not fall, on the appearanoe of die EVench, to 
ioHeBdi himaelf in the exeettent camp of Broaenne, and that he might in the 
»eaatime gire him the altp and proceed to Gtand^Piey and lalettea. 

Aeeordingly, on die Mm, Dülon pnt himaelf in motion, and aet ooi widi 
aigfat thoaaand man for Stenay, maichiag faetween the Menae and the foreiL 
He found Olairfajrt occapying both bamka of die river, widi twenty^fiTa 
thoaaand Anatriana. Gtoml Miaczinaky, with fi Aeen handied man, atlaoked 
0laiifayt*8 advaneed poeta, while DiUon, poated in rear, mandied to hia aap- 
port with hia whole mrii ' 



port with Ina whole dirision. A biiak firing enaued, and Clair&yt, : 
diately vectoaaing the Heuae, merahed for Brouenne^ aa DomoniiaB had mort 
tmppily foreaeen. Meanwhile DiUon bddly jnrooeeded between die Menae and 
the Argonne. Domoariez followad him dosely with the fifteen diowaand men 
eompoaing hia main body, and bodi advanced towarda die poata which wob 
aeaignad to diem. On die 8d Dumeniies waa st fieffo, and he had hol one 
aiateh more to midw in ordar to raadi Qrand-Fiey. DiUon waa on the aame 
diäf at Pierremont, and kept admndiig widi extreme bdldmaa towaida 
lalettea. Laeklly for him, General Gafiand* lent to reinforoe tho ganiaen 
ef Verdon» had anaired tao lala and feUen hwk opon Uettea, whidi he th» 
oacoiiied befocefaand. Dükm oaiae op on.the 4th« with hia tani' 



• « Coam de CUir&yt, a Walloon officer, fi«Id-mardia| In th« Aaitrian ■ervioe» and l^ntgiit 
Af tin Golden Fteeoe, aenred with gwat credit in the wmr with the Tütkt, tn4 in 1791 wm 
tnplojedaaaittttFranoci Ha aMhtad in t^üng LMifwjr ia Aogait, mnd in Novmiter ktl 
UMtomMbeotoaTJeiMpiM U 1T90, tlie PHneaef CWiarg twkdwcbwr rnummi rf 
tlieAiiitriu»afBV,yet ii»«ia9eeaifl«vei«iMatliel«Mi»miwt»^CM^ Inl7f4Uoea* 
tpiiMd to coaimand a bo^j of men, and nat Pichigni in Weit Flandeni, with nhom ha 
fcught eeven io^rUnt baUles befbre he reiigned the nctorj to him. In 1796 CkiifATt 
«Itared the lolic ooandl of war, and died at Vienna fai 1798. MiUtaiy men eamUer hin 
«Mb^ general that wea ever oppeeed to the Piendh duiing the letolatioaary war.^^Ba»- 
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tneiiy estaldislied liimself there, and moreover occnpied La Chaladc, another 
secondary pass, which was commrtted to his charge. Dumouriez, at tho 
same üme, reached Grand*Prey, found die post vacant, and took possessioil 
[>f i« OB thie 8d. Thus the ditrd and fonrth of the passes were occupied hj 
onr troops, and the aalvatton of France was considerably advanced. 

It was by this bald march, which was at least aa meritorious as the idea 
of oocupying the Argonne, that Dumouriez placed himself in a eondition to 
resist the inTasion« But this was not enough. It was necessary to render 
those passes inerpugnable, and to this end to make a great number of dispo- 
sitiotts depending on many chances. 

DiUon intreni^ed himsef at the Islettes. He made abattlsi threw up ex- 
eellent intrenchments, and, skilfully placing the French artillery, which was 
nnmeroos and exceUent, formed batteries which rendered the pass inacces^ 
sible. At the same time he occupied La Chalade, and thus made himself 
naster of the two routes leading to St Menehould and from St. Menehould 
to Chalons. Dumouriez established himself at Grand-Prey in a camp, ren« 
dered formidable both by nature and art. The site of this encampment eon- 
Bisted of heights rising in the form of an amphitheatre. At the foot of thes^ 
heights lay extensive meadows, before which flowed the Aire, forming the 
We du camp, Two bridffes were thrown over the Aire, and two very sirong 
adnmced guards were placed there, with ordere to bum them and to retire 
in case of attack« The enemy, after dislodging these advanced troops, would 
faave to effect the passage of die Aire, without the help of bridges and under 
the fire of all out artillery. Having passed tiie river, he would then have to 
adyance through a basin of meadows crossed by a thousand fires, and lastly 
to storm steep and afanost inaccessible intrenchments. In case all these ob- 
•taeles should be overcome, Dumouriez, retreating by the heights which he 
occupied, would descend the back of them, find at their foot the Aisne, 
smodier stream which skirted them on that side, cross two bridges which he 
would destroy, and thus again place a river between himself and the Präs- 
sians. This camp might be considered as impregnable, and there the French 
general would be snfficiently secure to tum bis attention quieüy to the whole 
theatre of the war. 

On the 7tb, General Dubouquet, with six thousand men, occupied thft 
pass of Ch^ne-Populeux. There was now left only the much less important 
pasffofCroix-aux-Bois, which lay between Chene-Populeux and Grand-Prey. 
There Dumouriez, having first caused the road to be broken up and treea 
felled, posted a colonel with two battalions and two squadrons. Placed thus 
in the centre of die forest, and in a camp that was imprepable, he defended 
Ihe principal pass with fifteen tiiousand men. On bis nght, at the distance 
ai four leagues, was Dillon, who gnarded the Islettes and La Chalade with 
eight tbousapd. On bis left Dubouctuet, who occupied die Oh^ne-Populeux 
with six thousand ; and a colonel with a few companies watched the load 
of the Groix«aux-Boi«, which was deemed of very inferior importance. 

His whole defence being thus arranged, he had time to wait for reinforce 
ments, and he hastened to give Orders accordingly. He directed Beumon- 
ville* to quit the frontier of the Netherlands, where the Duke of Saxe-Teschen 

* ** Pierre Ryd de Beuroonrilte, was bora at Ghampigneat in 1758, and intended for Ihe 
dhnreb, bot waa bent on beoomfng a aoidier. He waa emptoyed in 1799 aa a generei nnder 
Doraouriez, who calied bim his Ajax. During the war be waa arrarted, «nd con^yed to the 
head-quarters of ihe Prrace of Coboig, but in 1799 he waa exchanged ibr (be daughter of 
Lonta XVL In 179t Benrnonrille waa appdntM to the oommand of the Freoch armj hi 
HoUaod; aDdtolheftUowingyear.waaaiMleiniiwclof^feiMialbythel^^ Hewai 
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was not attemptuiff taj ihing of importaBee, and to be at Seäid on die IMi 
of September, witn ten thouaand man* He fixed apon ChAlons as the dep«l 
for provisiona and ammunition, and for the rendezvoua of the lecruits and 
leinforcementa which had been sent off to him. He thna coUected in faii 
rear all the means of compoaing a aufficient reaiatance. At the aame time^ 
he informed the executive power that he had occupied the Argonne* ** Grand* 
Frey and the Islettes," he wrote, *< are our Thermopylas ; but I ahali be 
more fortanate than Leouidaa.'* He begged that aome xegiments might be 
detached from the army of the Rhine» which was not threatened, and that 
they might be joined to the army of the centxe, now under the coaunnnd of 
Kellennann. The intention of the Prusaiana being evidently to xnaich apon 
Paris, because they masked Montmedy and Thionirille, without «tt^ping 
before them, he proposed that Kellennann ahould be ordered to akirt their 
lef^, by Ligny and Barle-Duc, and thus take them in flank and rear dnring 
their offensive march. In conseqnence of aU theae dlspositiona» if the Pros- 
aians should go higher up without attempting to force üie Argonne, Dumoa* 
jiez would \^ at Revigny before them, ana would there find Kellermann 
arriving from Metz with Uie army of the centre. If they deacended towaids 
Sedan, Dumouriez would still follow them, fall in with Beumonville** ten 
thousand men, and wait for Kellermann on the banks of the Aisne ; and. In 
both cases, the junction would produce a total of sixty thousand men, capdUe 
of showing themselves in the open field« 

The executive power omitted nothing to second Dumonriez in his ezeel- 
lent plans. Servan, the minister at war, though in ill health, attended with- 
out intermission to the provisioning of the anniea, to the despatching of 
necessaries and ammunition, and to äe assemblage of the new leviea« ^iom 
fifleen hundred to two thousand volunteers dsuly leh Paris. A military 
enthusiaam seized all classes, and people hurried away in crowds to join tfaie 
army. The halls of the patriotic societies, the Councils of the commune, 
and the Assembly, were incessantly traversed by companies raised sponta« 
neously, and marching off for Ghalons, the general rendezvoua of the volun- 
teers. These young soldiers lacked nothing but disdpline and familiarity 
with ihe field of batUe, in which they were yet deficient, but which they 
were likely soon to acquire under an able generaL 

The Girondins were personal enemies of Dumouriez, and they had given 
htm but little of their confidence ever since he expelled them from the minis- 
try. They had even endeavoured to supersede nim in the chief oommand 
by an offioer named Grimoard. But they had again rallied round bim as 
soon as he seemed to be charged with the destinies of the country. Roland, 
4he best, the most disinterestä of them, had written him a tonching letler to 
assure him that all was forgotten, and that his friends all wished for nothing 
more ardently than to have to celebrate his victories. 

Dumouriez had thua vigorously seized upon this frontier, and made him- 
seif the centre of vast movements, tili then too tardy and too unconnected. 
He had happily occupied the defiles of the Argonne, taken a position winch 
afforded the annies time to collect and to organize themselves in his lear; 
he was bringing together all the corps for the purpose of forming an impoaing 
mass ; he had placed Kellermann under the necessity of coming to reoeire 

one üf thoM who ndad with Bonaparte, when the latter brooght aböut a new revolotioD ü 
1709, and aflerwarde reoeived fiom him the embaesy to Berlin. He was at « sabeeqoaat 
period lent ae ambanador to Madrid ; and in 1806, was dioeen a lenalor. From the jmt 
1791 to 1793, Beornonrille waa prenot in not ieaa than 17S engageaienlB.''— BM^rvq»!« 
Moderne* 
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im orden ; he commanded with yigoar, he acted wiüi promptness, he kept np 
^e sphitfl of his soldiera by appearing in the midst of them, by testifying 
great confidence in them, and by making them wish for a speedy rencounter 
'with the enemy. * 

Such was the State of affaira on the lOth of September. The Prussians 
passed along all cur posts, skinnished on die front of all onr intrenchments, 
and were every where repülsed. Dumouriez had formed secret commanicar 
tions in the interior of the forest, by which he sent to the points that were 
threatened unexpected reinforcements, which caused the enemy to believe 
oor army to be twice as strong as it reaüy was. On the 11 th, there was a 
^eneral attempt upon Grand-Prey; but General Miranda, posted at Mor- 
taume, and General Stengel at St. Jouvion, repalsed all the attacks with 
complete success. On several points, the soldiers, encouraged by their Posi- 
tion and the attitode of their leaders, leaped over the intrenchments and met 
the approaehing assailants at the point of the bayonet These combats occu- 
pied the army, which was sometimes in want of provisions, owing to üie 
disorder inseparable from sudden service. But the cheerfulness of ihe gene- 
ral, who fared no better than his troops, produced universal resignation i and 
though dysentery began to make its appearance, stiU the camp of Grand- 
Prey was tolerably healthy. The superior officers only, who doubted the 
possibility of a long resistance, and the ministry, who had no oonception of 
it either, talked of a retreat behind tlie Marne, and annoyed Dumouriez with 
their suggestions. He wrote ener^etic letters to the ministers, and imposed 
silence on his ofBcers, by telling them that, when he wanted their adyice, he 
wottld caU a Council of war. 

It is impossible for a man to escape Üie disadvantages incident to his 
qualities. Thus the extreme promptness of Dumouriez*s mind frequently 
hurried him on to act without due reflection. tn his ardour to conceive, it 
faad already happened that he had forgotten to calculate the material obsts^ 
des to his plans ; especially when he ordered Lafayette to proceed from 
Metz to Givet Here he commltted a capital fault, which, had he possessed 
less energy of mind and coolness, might have occasioned the loss of the cami^ 
paign. Between the Ch^ne Populeux and Grand-Prey, there was, as we 
have stated, a secondary pass, which had been deemed of very inferior con- 
sequence, and was defended by no more than two battalions and two squad« 
rons. WhoUy engrossed by concems of the highest importance, Dumouriez 
faad not gone to inspect that pass with his own eyes. Havuig, moreoyer, 
but few men to post there, he had easily persuaded himself that some hun« 
dreds would be sufficient to guard it. To crown the misfortune, the colonel 
whom Dumouriez had placed there persuaded him tfiat part of the troops at 
that post might be withdrawn, and üiat, if the roads were broken up, a few 
volunteers would suffice to maintain the defensive at that point Dumouriez 
Bufiered himself to be mi^ed by this colonel, an old officer, whom he deemed 
worthy of confidence. * 

Meanwhfle, Brunswick had caused our different posts to be examined, 
and for a moment he entertained the design of skirting the forest as far as 
Sedan, for the purpose of tuming it towaiäs that eztremi^. It appears that« 
during this mpvement, the spies discovered the negligence of the French 
general. The Croix-aux-Bois was attacked by the Austrians and the emi- 
grants commanded by the Prince de Ligne. The abattis had scarcely been 
made, the roads were not broken up, and the pass was occupied without 
resistance on the moming of the Idth« No sooner had the unpleasant tidinga 
reached Dumouriez, than he sent General Chasot, a veiy brave officer, wi 
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two brigadefl, six iquadrona« and four eiffbt pounden, to recover poflsesnoi 
öf üie pas8, and to drive tiie Austriana from iL He ordered them to be ai» 
tacked as briakly aa posaible with the bayonet, before they had time t» 
intrench themaelves. The 13th and 14th paased before General Chasoi cooU 
execute the ordera which he had receiTed. At length on the 15th, he attaeked 
witli yigoar, and repuUed the enemy, who lost the poat, and their com* 
mander, the Prince de Li^e. But, being attacked tvo honra afterwards bj 
a Tery auperior Force, before he could intrench himaelf, he waa in bis tora 
repnlsed, and entirdy diaposaesaed of the Croix-aux^Bois. Chasoi was, 
moreover, cut off from Grand-Prey, and could not retire towards the maiB 
army, which was thua weakened by all the troops that he had with bixa. 
He immediately fdU back upon Vouziers. General Dubouquet, command* 
ing at the Chene-Populeux, and thua far anccessful in bis reaistance, aeeinf 
himaelf aeparated from Grand-Frey, conceived that he ongfat not to ran the 
riak of being aurronnded by the enemy, who, having broken the line at the 
Croix-aux'Bois, waa about to debouch en masse. He reaolved, therefore, 1e 
decamp, and to retreat by Attigny and Sonmie-Puia, upon Chälons. Thoa 
the fruit of so many bold combinationa and lucky accidents waa lost. The 
only obstacle that could be opposed to the invaaion« the Argonne, was aar* 
mounted, and the road to Paria waa thrown open. 

Dumouriez, aeparated from Chaaot and Dubouquet, waa reduced to fiAeea 
thousand men; and if the enemy, debouching rapidly by the Croix-aox- 
Boia, ahould tum the poaition of Grand-Prey, and occupy the passes of the 
Aiane, which, as we have aaid, seryed for an outlet to the xear of the camp, 
the French general would be undone. Haring forty thousand Pniasiana ia 
front, twenty-five thousand Austnaos in his rear, hemmed in with fifteen 
thousand men, by sixty>five thousand, by two rivers, and by the forest, he 
could do nothing but lay down bis arros, or cause Ms soldiers to the yery 
last man to be uselessly slaughtered. The only anny upon which France 
lelied, would thus be annihilated, and the allies might take without impe<& 
ment the road to the capital. 

In this desperate Situation, the general was not disconraged» but maintained 
an admirable coolness. His first care was to think the very eame day of 
retreating, for it waa his most urgent duty to save himaelf from the Caudins 
ibfks. He considered that on hä right he was in contact with Dilloii, whe 
was yet master of the Islettes and the road to St. Menehould ; that, by retinng 
Upon die rear of the latter, and pladng his back againat Dillon's, they shoiild 
botli face the enemy, the one at the Islettes, the other at St Meaehocdd, and 
thus preseat a double intrenched front. There they might await the jnnctioD 
of the two generals Chasot and Dubouquet, detached from the main body, 
that of Beumonville, ordered from Flandera to be at Reüiel on the IStb; and 
lastly , that of Kellermaan, who, having been more than ten days on his naieh, 
could not fsol very soon to arme with his army. This plan was tilie best 
and the motft accordant with the System of Dumouriez, whieh oonsisted ia 
not falUng back into the intenor, towards an open country, but in maintain- 
lag his ground in a difficuit one, in gaining time there, and in piaoing himsdf 
in a Position to form a junction with the army of the oentre. If, on the con* 
trary, he were to fall back on Ghftloaa, he would be pursued as a fugitife; he 
would execute wiäi disadvantage a retreat which he might have made moie 
beneüeially at first ; and above all he would render it impossible for KeUe^ 
manu to join him. It showed great boldness, after such an accident as had 
befallen him at the Croix-aux-Boia, to persistin his system ; and it i«qnired 
at the moment aa much genius aa energy not to give way to the oft^iepei^ 



kdvice to retire bekind the Marne. Bat then a^aia, bow vüMny bieky äoci- 
ients does it not require to succeed in a retieat so difficult, so closely watched, 
tnd executed wilh so small a force in the presence of so powerfol an enemy !* 

Ue immediately sent orders to Beumonvüle, who was akeady proceeduig 
owards RetheU to Chasot, from whom he had jnst xeceived favouraUe ' 
idings, and to Dubooquet, who had rodred to Attigny, to repair all of them 
o St. Menehould. At the same time he despatched fresh Instructions to 
^ellermann to continue his march ; for he was afraid lest Kellennann» on 
learing of the loss of the defiles, should determine to retuxn to Metz. Hav- 
ng made these arrangements» and reeeived a Prussian ofiicer, who demanded 
i parley, and shown him the camp in ike best order, he directed the tents to 
)e Struck at midnight, and the troops to march ia silence towan]s the tw^ 
)ridge8 which served for outlets to the camp of Grand-Prey. Luckily for 
lim, the enemy had not yet thought of pbnetrating by the Croi»«u<-BoJS« 
md overwhelming the French positions* The weather was stormy, and 
;oTered tfae retreat of the Presch witli darkness. They marched all night 
>n the moet execrable roads, and tfae army, whieh» fortunalely, had not had 
ime to take alarm» retired without knowing die motive of tfads ehange of 
>o9ition. 

By eig^t in the moming of the next day« tlie lOth, all the troops had 
^roesed ^e Alane. Dumouriez had escaped, and he halted in order of battle 
>n tlie hei^hts of Autry« four leagues from Grand-Prey. He was not pur- 
sued, oonsidered himself aaved, and was advaneing iowards Danunartin-aur- 
Elans, with the intention of there choosing a» encampmentfor the day, when 
suddenly a number of runaways came up shouting that all was knit, and that 
the enemy, falling upon onr rear, had put the army to the rout On hearing 
this clamonr, Dumouriez hastened to the spot, retumed to bis rear^ard, 
and found Miranda, the Peravian,t and old General Duval, rallying the fugi* 
tives, and with great firmness restoring order in the ranke of the army, which 
3ome Prussian hnssars had for a moment surprised and broken. The inex« 
perienee of these young troops, and the fear of treachery whioh then fiUed 
aJl minda, rendered panie terrors both very easy and very frequent. AUt 
bowever, was retrieved, ovting to the efibrts of the three generale, Miranda, 
Duval, and Stengel, who betenged to the rear-guard. The army bivoHacked 
3it Dammartin, with the hope of soon backing upon the Islettes, and thus 
bappily terminating this perilous retreat 

Dumouriez had been for twenty houvs on horseback. He alighted at six 
in the evening, when, all at once, he again beard shouts of Sauvt ^tdpeuil 
md imprecations against the generals who betrayed the soldiers« and eape- 

* ^'Never ynm the Htafttion of an army more desperate than at thia critical period. Tnom 
vraa within a haii'a-braadth of daatraetion.*'— JDumourtes'a Memoirs. E. 

t *< DuoMinias aayo tbat Miranda waa boni in Poni ; otlien, thal ko was a nelliia af 
Mexico. He lad a wanderiiif lue for aome yeara, travened the graaleai pact ef Bnrope^ ttvcd 
nuch io England, and waa in Raana at the time of the French BoTotiition ; which eveot 
>pening a career to him, he went to Paria, and thera, protected by Petioa, aoon made hia 
pray. He had good natural and acquired abilities, and was particularly skilful as an engyieer. 
[n 179S ha waa sent to command the artillery in Champagne nnder Dumouriez, whom he 
lAerwarda aaoompaniad into the Low Comitriea. Wbile thera, he inirifued againat «hat 
;eneral in the mooi parfidioua maoner, and waa hnmfht bcfora the rawilationary tritaaal» by 
prhom, bowever, ha was aoquitted. In 1808 he waa arraalad at Paria» oa aosfaaion of fivai- 
ing ploCa against tbe eonsulsr govemment, and was sentenced to traasportation. The battia 
jf NerwinJe, in 1793, was lost entirely by the folly or cowardice of Miranda, who withdrew 
Mraost Wk the begfnning of the ^tioo, and abandoned all \a» artillery.'* — Biographit 
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cudly agaiittt the oomma]ider<-üi-chiefy who, it was aaid, had jvst goae orv 
to the enemj, The artOlery had put honea to the guna and were aboat lo 
aeek refuge on an eminence. AU the tioopa were c^onnded« Domouria 
eauaed large firea to be kindled, and issued oiden for halting on the spot dl 
night Thus they paased ten hours more in mud and darknesa. More thaa 
fifteen handred fugitivea ruamng off acrosa the countrj, reported ai Paxis an^ 
throQghout France that the anny of the North, the bist hope of Ihe oountry, 
was loat and given up to the enemy. 

By the following day all was repaired. Dnmonriez wiote to the Nationil 
Assembly with his usual aaaurance. *' I have been obliged to abandon the 
camp of Grand-Prey. The retreat was accomplished, when a pante terror 
seized the army. Ten thoosand men fled before fifleen hundred PmssiaB 
hussars. The loss amounta to no more than fifty men and some boggage. 

All IS RSTSIEYED, AND I XAKS MTSELF RBSF0N8IBLB FOR BTERYTHIlfG." 

Nothing less was requisite to dispel the terrors of Paris and of the executiTe 
conmcil, which was about to arge the general afresh to cross die Mame. 

St Menehould» whither Dumouriez was marching, is sitnated on die 
Alane, one of the two rivers which encompassed the camp of Grand-Prey. 
Dumouriez had therefore to march along that river against the stream ; bat, 
before he reached it, he had to cross three deep rivulets which fall into it, — 
Tottrbe, the Bionne, and the Auve. Beyond these rivulets was the camp 
which he intended to occupy. In front of St. Menehould rises a circular 
ränge of heights, three-quarters of a league in length. At tiieir foot extsid 
low grounds, in which the Auve forms marshes before it falls into Üat Aisoe. 
These low grounds are bordered on the right by the heights of tiie Hjrron, 
faced by those of La Lune, and on the left by äiose of Gisaucourt. In the 
centre of th€ basin aie several elevations, but inferior to those of St Mene 
hould. The hill of Valmi is one, and it is immediately opposite to the hilb 
of La Lune. The high-road from Ghiülons to St Menehould pass^ tfuough 
Ihis basin, almost in a parallel direction to ike course of the AuTe. It was 
at St Menehould and above this basin that Dumouriez posted himself. He 
caused all the important positions around him to be occupled, and, aupport- 
ing hia back against Dillon, desired him to maintain bis ground against the 
enemy. He thus occupied the high-road to Paris upon three points — the 
Islettes, St Menehould, and Gh&lons. 

The Prussians, however, if they advanced by Grand*Prey, might leare 
him at St Menehould and get to GhUons. Dumouriez theiefore ordered 
Dubeuquet, of whose safe arrival at Gh&lons he had reoeived intelligence, to 
place himself with his division in the camp of L*£pine, and there to colleet 
all the recently-arrived volunteers, in order to protect Ghälpns from a cat^ 
de-nudn* He was afterwards joined by Ghasot, and, lastly, by Beumonville. 
The latter had come in sight of St Menehould on the 15th. Seeing an army 
in good Order, he had supposed that it was the enemy, for he eould not sap- 
pose that Dumouriez, who was reported to be beaten, had so soon retrieved 
the disaster. Under this Impression, he had fallen back upon Gh&lous, and, 
having there learned the real State of the case, he had retumed, and on the 
19th taken up the position of Maffrecourt, on the right of the camp. He 
had brought up these ten thousand brave fellows. whom Dumouriez had 
exeicised for a month in the camp of Maulde, amidst a continual war of 
posts. Reinforced by Beumonville and Ghasot, Dumouriez oould number 
thirty-five thousand men. Thus, owing to his firmness and presence of mind, 
he again found himself placed in a very streng position, and enabled to 
tomporize for a considerable time to come. But if the enemy, getting the 
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«tart and leaving htm behind, should hasten forward to Ch&lons, what then 
would become öf bis camp of St Menehould ? There was ground, therefoie, 
for the same apprehensions as before, and bis precautions in tfae ca^ip of 
I^'Epine were. far from being capable of preventing sneb a danger. 

Two movements were Tery slowly operatüig around bim. Thai of Brüns- 
'wick, wbo besitated in bis marcb, and that of Keüermann, wbo, baving set 
out on the 4th from Metz, bad not yet arrived at the specified point, though 
he bad been a fortnight on the road. But if the tardiness of Brunswick was 
serviceable to Dumouriez, that of Kellermann compromised bim exceedingly. 
Kellermann, prudent and irresolute, though very brave, bad altemately ad- 
vanced and retreated, aecording to the movements of the Prussian army ; 
and agaih on tbe 17th, on receiving intelligenee of the loss of the defiles, he 
had made one marcb backward. On the evening of the 19tb, however, he 
had sent word to Dumouriez, that he was no more than two leagues from 
St. Menehould. Dumouriez bad reserved for bim the heights of Gisaucourt, 
situated on bis left, and commanding tbe read to Cb&lons and the stream of 
the Auve. He haid sent bim directions that, in case of a batde, he might 
deploy on the secondary heights, and advance npon Valmi, beyond tbe Auve. 
Dumouriez bad not time to go and place bis colleagne bimself. Kellermann, 
crossing the Auve on tbe night of the 19th, advaneed to Valmi, in tbe centre 
of tiie basin, and neglected £e heights of Gisaucourt, which formed the left 
of the camp of St. Menehould, and commanded those of La Lune, upon which 
the Prussians were arriving. 

At this moment, in fact, the Prussians, debouching by Grand-Prey, had 
Gome in sight of the French army, and ascending the heights of La Lnne, 
already discovered the ground on the summit of which Dumouriez was sta- 
tioned. Relinquisbing the Intention of a rapid marcb upon Ch&lons, they 
rejoiced, it is ssdd to find tbe two French generals together, conceiving that 
they could capture both at once. Their object was to make themselves' 
masters of tbe road to Cbälons, to proceed to Vitry, to force Dillon at the 
Islettes, thus to Surround St. Menehould on all sides, and to oblige the two 
armies to lay down their arms. 

On the moming of the SOth, Kellermann, wbo, instead of occupying the 
heights of Gisaucourt, had proceeded to the centre of the basin, to the miU 
of Valmi, found bimself commanded in front by the heights of La Lune, occu« 
pied by the enemy. On otte side he bad the Hyron, which the French held, 
but which they were liable to lose. On the other, Gisaucourt, which he bad 
not occupied, and where the Prussians were about to establish themselves. 
In case he should be beaten, he would be driven into tbe marshes of the 
Auve, situated behind the mill of Valmi, and he might be ntterly destroyed« 
before be could join Dumouriez, in tbe bottom of this aniphitheatre. He 
immediately sent to bis colleague for assistance. But the King of Prussia,* 
seeing a great busüe in the TVench army, and conceiving that the generals 
designed to proceed to Cbftlons, resolved immediately to close the road to it» 
and gave oroers for the attack. On the road to Cb&lons, the Prussian ad- 
vaneed guard met that of Kellermann, wbo was with bis main body on the 

* ** In the conise of one of the Pruesien marehee, the King of Pniflsie met e yoang loldiflr 
with hie koepouk on hii beck, uid en old muAet in hie hends. • Where are you goiagf 
adted his nwjeety. < To fifht,' replied the eoldier. * By that anawer/ lejoiDed tbe monaich, 
« I Kcogoiae the nobleaae of France.' Ue wluted hlm, and paaved on. The aoldier'a nana« 
bat noce become immortaL It was F. Chateaubriand, theo returaing from hia traveb ta 
North America, to ahare in the dangen of the throne in hU native counliy.^ — Chateaubn 
anSt Memoir$. E. 
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UQ of VdmL A hnak actkm ensued, and Üie FVeiich, who vere atii 
repulsed« were fallied« aod «fterwards rapported hy the caibineen o( G^ 
Tal Valence^ From tho heiffhts of La Luao, a canaoaade was kepi 
against the mal of Valmi, and our ardlkry warmlj le toro ed the fiie ' 
Pramana. 

Kellennaiin'a aituatioiiy however, waa eztremdj perilona. Hb tm 
were confnaedly orowded together on the hill of Vakm, and too machisj 
jDoded to fight there. They were cannonaded from the heigfata of LaU 
their left aulfered aeverely from the fire of the Prusaiana od those of Gl: 
eourt; the H3nron, which flanked their right, was actually occapiedbj 
French, but Claiitfa3rt, attarking thia post, with bis tweaty-£re ' 
Austriana, mi^ take it from £em. in thia case» Kellermann, e: 
|L fire from erery side, might be driven from Valmi into the Auto, viü); 
might not be in the power of Dumouriez to assiat him. The latter im 
diately sent General Stengel with a atrong diviaion to aupport the Fieoehuj 
the Hyron, and to proteet the right of ValmL He dinscted Bemonr 
to Support Stengel with sixteen battaliona, and he aent Cbaaot with i 
battaüona, and ei§^t squadrona, along the ChAlona road, to occopj Gtf 
oourt, and to flank Kellermann'a left. But Chaaot, on af^roaching VaU 
aent to Kellermann for Orders, inatead of advancing upon Gisaucouit, d 
left the Pruaaiana üme to oecupy it, and to open a destructive fire from ^ 
point upon ua« Kellermann, however, aupported on the right and the kf- 
was enabled to maintain himself at the mUl of Valmi. Unluckily a ^ 
üdlinff on an ammunition*wagon, cauaed it to ezplode, and threw the infaiiBy 
into disorder. This was increased by the cannon of La Lune, and the br& 
line began already to give way. Kellermann, perceiving thia moTemest. 
hastened throufh the rwka, rallied them, and restored confidenoe. Broos' 
wick conceiTed this to be a favourable moment for aseending the height ssi 
overthrowing the French troops with the bayonet 

It was now noon. A thick fog which had enveloped the two annies hi 
deared off. They had a distinct view of each other, and our young soldien 
beheld the Prussians advancing in three columns with the assurance of 
Veteran troops habituated to wifffare. It waa the first time that they (oJid 
themaelyes to the number of one hundred thousand men on the field of battk. 
and that they were about to cross bayonets. They knew not yet etiler 
themselvea or the enemy, and they looked at each other with uneasine^ 
Kellermann went into the trenches, disposed bis troops In columns with i 
battalion in front, and ordered them, when the Prussians should be at a cer- 
tain distänce, not to wait for them, but to run forward and meet them witli 
the bayonet Then raising bis voice, he cried Vtve la fuUionJ His inea 
night be brave or cowards. The cry of Five la nationJ however, roosed 
their courage, and our young soldiers, catehinff the spirit of their Commander, 
marched on, shouting Five la nationJ At mis sight, Bninewick, wholur 
aarded the attack with repugnance, and with considerable apprehension for 
the result, hesitated, halted his columns, and finally ordered them to retam 
to the camp. 

This trid was decisive. From that moment people gave credit for raloor, 
to tbose coblers and those tailors of whom the emigrants said that the French 
army was compoted. They had aeen men, equipped, clothed, wA brave; 
they had seen o^oen deeorated and fuU of experienoe ; a Geoerd DaTsl. 
whose majestfc stature and gray hair inspired respect; Kellermann, and 
lairdy, Dumouriez, displaying the utmost firmness and skül in presence ofso 
auperior an enemy. At this moment the French Revolution was appreciatei 
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and that cbaos, tili then ridicnloiis, oeased to be regarded m any other li^ 
than 28 a terrible burst of energy. 

At four o'clock, Brunawick ventured apon a new attack. The firmnesa 
of our troops again disconcerted bim, and again be witbdrew bis columns, 
Marcbing from one surprise to another, and finding all tbat be bad been told 
false, the PruBsian general advanced witb extreme circumapection ; and, 
ihough fault baa been found witb bim for not pnsbing tbe attack more briskly» 
and overthrowing Kellermann, good judges are of opinion tbat be was in the 
pigbt KcUermann, supported on the rigbt and left by tbe whole Frencb 
army» was enabled to resist ; and if Brunswick, jammed in a gorge, and in 
an execrable country, bad cbanced to be beaten, he might bave been utterly 
destroyed. Besides, be bad, by tbe resnlt of tbat day, oocupied tbe road to 
ChäloDs. The French wefe cut off from their dep6t, and be boped to 
eblige tbem to quit tbeir position in a few days. He did not consider tbat, 
masters of Vitry, tbey were merely subjected by tbis circumstance to tbe 
inconvenience of a longer circuit, and to eome delay in tbe arrivd of tbeir 
<;oirvoy8. 

Such was tbe celebrated batüe of the 20tb of September, 1792, in wbich 
more than twenty thousand cannon-sbot were fired, wbence it has been since 
called tbe '* Cannonade of Valmi."* The loss was equal on botb sides, and 
araounted to eigbt or nine bandred men for eacb. Bat gaiety and assurance 
reigned in tbe Frencb camp, reproacb and regret in tbat of tbe Pruasians. 
It ia asserted tbat on the very same evening tbe King of Prussia addressed 
the severest remonstrancea tp the emigrants, and that a great diminution was 
perceived in the inflaence of Calonne, tbe most presamptuous of tbe 
emigrant ministers, and the most fertile in exaggerated promises and falai» 
Information. 

That same night Keüermann recrossed tbe Aave witb little noise, and 
encamped on tbe beights of Guaucourt, wbich be abould bave occupied at 
first, and by wbich the Prussians bad profited in tbe conflict. Tbe Pros« 
aians remained on the beights of La Lune. At the opposite extremity was 
Dumouriez, and on bis left Kellermann upon tbe beights, of wbich be bad 
jast taken possession. In tbis singular position the French, witb tbeir faces 
towards France, seemed to be invading it, and the Prussians, witb their backs 
to it, appeared to be defending tbe country. Here commenced, on tbe part 
of Dumouriez, a new line of conduct, füll of energy and firmness, as weQ 
against tbe enemv as against bis own officers and against tbe Frencb author- 
ity* Witb nearly seventy thousand men, in a g(K»d camp, in no want, or 
at least but rarely in want of provisions, be could afford to wait. Tbe Prus- 
sians, on tbe contrary, ran short. Disease began to thin tbeir anny, and in 
tbis Situation tbey would lose a great deal by temporizing. A most incle« 
ment season, amidst a wet country and on a clayey soil, did not allow tbem 
to make any long stay^. If, resuming too late tbe energy and celebrity of the 

* ** It !• witb an inYadiiig mnaj as with an ioiairecUoD. An indeeiiiye action » eqan». 
lent to B defeat. Tb« aflair of Yalmi was merely a cannonade ; the total loee on bolh atdea 
did not ezoeed eight handred men ; the bulk of the forcee on neither were drawn out ; yet it 
produced upon the invaden conaequences equivalent to the moat terrible overthrow« Th« 
büke of Brunawick no longer ventured to despiae an enemy who had ahown ao mucb ateadi» 
oeaa under a aevere fire of artillery ; the elevation of victory, and the aelf<onfidenoe whicb 
inaorea it, had paawd over to the other nde. Gifted with an uneommon degrae of intaUi« 
gence, and influenoed by an ardent Imagination, the French aoldiera are euUy de pit aaed by 
defeat, but proportionally raiaed by aueceai ; ibey rapidly make the tranattion from one atata 
of ieeling to the other. From the cannonade of Valmi may be dated the commenoement of 
tbat career of victoiy whicb carned their armiea to Vienna and the Kremlin.**— il/iaan. £• 
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JuTasion, they attempted to march for Paris, Dumooriez was in force lo pof^ 
iüue and to Surround them« when they should have penetrated farther« 
' These views were replete with justice and sagadty : but in üie camp, 
vhere the officers were tired of enduring privations, and where KelLermani 
was dissatisfied at being subjected to a superior authority ; at Paris, where 
people found themselves separated from the principal anny, where they eouki 
perceive nothing between them and the Prussians, and within fif\een leaguei 
of which Hulans were seen advancing, since the forest of Argonne had been 
opened, they could not approve of the plan of Dumooriez. The Assemblj, 
the Council, complained of bis obstinacy, and wrote him the most imperative 
letters to make him abandon bis position and recross the Marne. The camp 
of Montmarte and an army between Ch&lons and Paris, were the double 
rampart required by their terrified imaginations. '< The Hulans annoy you/' 
wrote Dumouriez ; ** well then, kill them. That does not concem me. I 
shall not change my plan for the sake o(nou8 ardoillea,** Entreaties and 
Orders nevertheless continued to pour in upon him. In the camp, the officers 
did not cease to make observations. The soldiers alone, cheered by the 
high spiritB of the general, who took care to visit their ranks, to encoarage 
them, and to explain to them the critical position of the Prussians, patiently 
endured the rain and privations. Kellermann at one time insisted on depart- 
ing, and Dumouriez, like Columbus, soliciting a few days more for his 
equipment, was obliged to promise to decamp if, in a certain number of days, 
the Prussians did not beat a retreat. 

The fine army of the allies was, in fact, in a deplorable condition« It was 
perishing from want, and still laore from the destructive efiect of dysentery. 
To these afflictions the plans of Dumouriez had powerfully contributed. 
The firing in front of the camp being deemed useless, because it tended to 
no result, it was agreed between the two armies that it should cease ; but 
Dumouriez 'stipulated that it should be suspended on the front only. He 
immediately detached all his cavalry, especially that of the new levy, to scour 
the adjacent country in order to intercept the convoys of the enemy, who, 
having come by the pass of Grand-Prey and proceeded along the Aisne to 
follow our retreat, was obliged to make his supplies pursue the same circuit- 
ous route. Our horse took a liking to this lucrative warfare, and prosecuted 
• it with great success. 

The last days of September had now arrived. The disease in the Prus- 
si&n army became intolerable, and officers were sent to the French camp to 
parley.* They confined themselves at first to a proposal for the exchange 
of prisoners. The Prussians had demanded the benefit of this exchange for 
the emigrants also, but this had been refused. Great politeness had been 
observed on both sides. From the exchange of prisoners the conversatioa 
tumed to the motives of the war, and on the part of the Prussians it was 
almost admitted that the war was impolitic. On this occasion the character 

* ''The propoaali of the Kin; of Prtiwia do not appear to ofler a baait tat a ncgotiation, 
bat they demonfltrate that the enemy'i distreaa ia very great, a fact sttflficieotlj indiGated bj 
the wretcfaedneM of their bread, the maltitude of their tick, and the brngonr of their attacki^ 
I am peiaoaded that the King of Pruasia is now heaitily sorry at being ao &r in advanea, and 
would readily adopt any meana to eztricate himaelf from hia embarraiament. He keepa » 
near me, from a wish to engage us in a combat aa the only meana he haa of eacaping; for if 
I keep within my intrenchments eight days longer, his army will dinolYe of itaetf ftom wani 
of proTifliont. I will andertake no serioui negotiation withoot your authority, and withool 
neelving from yoa the haaia on which it ia to be condncted. AU that I have hitherto doet^ 
b 10 gain time^ and commit no one.*'— Dttmotinez*» DupatA to the FrtMh Gtntrth 
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of Dumoüriez was strikingly displayed. Having no lon|er to figkt, he drew 
up memorials for the King of Prassia, and demonstrated how c&sadyantage 
ous it was to him to ally himself with the house of Austria againet France. 
At the same time he sent him a dozen pounds of coffee, heing all that was 
left in both campe, His memorials, which could not fall to be appreciated, 
nevertheless met, as might natarally be expected, with a moat unfavourabla 
reception. Brunswick replied, in the name of the King of Prassia, by a 
declaration as arrogant as the first manifesto, and all negotiation was brokea 
off. The Assembly» consulted by Dumouriez, answered, Uke the Romas 
Senate, that they woiüd not treat with the enemy tili he hftd quitted 
France. 

These negotiations had no other effect than to bring calumny upon the . 
general, who was thenceforth saspected of keeping up a secret correspond- 
ence with foreigneis, and with a haughty monarch, humbled by the result 
of the war. But such was Dumoüriez. With abundant courage and intel* 
ligence, he lacked that reserve, that dignity, which overawea men, while 
genius merely conciliates them. However, as the French general had fore* 
Seen, by the 15th of October the Prussian army, unable to struggle lönger 
against want and disease, began to decamp. To Europe it was a subject of 
profound astonlshment, of conjectures, of fahles, to see so mighty, so vaunted 
an army, retreating bejfore those raw artisans and tradesmen, who were to 
have been led back with drums beatinff to üieir towns, and punished for hav- 
ing quitted them. The sluggishness with which the Prussians were pursued» 
and the kind of impunity which they enjoyed in repassing the defiles of the 
Argonne, led to the supposition of secret stipulations and even a batgain with 
the King of Prussia. The military facta will account for the retreat of the 
allies better than all these suppositions. 

It was no longer possible ibr them to remain in so unfortunate a position. 
To Continus the invasion in a season so far advanced and so inclement, would 
be most injudicious. The only resource of the allies then was to retreat 
towards Luxemburg and Lorraine, and there to make themselves a strong 
base of Operations for recommencing the campaign in the foUowing year. 
There is, moreorer, reason to believe that at this moment Frederick William 
was thinking of taking his share of Poland ; for it was dien that this prince, 
after exciting the Poles against Russia and Austria, prepared to share tha 
spoil. Thus the State of the season and of the country, disgust arising from 
a foiled enterprise, regre' si having allied himself wiüi the house of Austria 
against France, and lastly, new interests in the North, were, with the King 
of Prussia, motives sufficient to determine his retreat It was conduoted in 
the best order, for the enemy who thus consented to depart was nevertheless 
Tery strong.* To attempt absolutely to cut off his retreat, and to oblige him 

* «The forco with which the Profdaiis letired, wm eboot 70,000 men, and their retieat 
wae condacted througfaout in the moet impoeing maoner, teking poiition, and fadog abouc 
on occasioB of ereiy halt Veidoo and Longwj were tacceaiively abandoned. On getting 
powgwion of tha eeded fo t twwoM , the comminariea of the Convention took a bloody zereoge 
on the royaliM partj. Several young womea who had pieiented garhnda of ilowen to the 
King of Praana doriog die advanoe of hie annyt were aeot to the revolationaiy tribnnal, and 
condemned to dcath. The Pniaiiani left behind them on their roote moat melancholy proofa 
of the diaaaleni of the campaign. AH the rillagea were fiUed with* the dead and dying. With« 
ont any conaidereble fighting, the alliea had loet by dysentery and feven more than a fborth 
of their nambem.''—^fiaon. £. 

** The Prnnana had engaged in this campaign as if it had been a rariew, hi which tiffiii 
it bad been repreaented to them by the emigrantai Thay were anprovided with ilorae or 
pnnriairHia; inataad of an unprotected oountiy, they fonnd daily « more rigoroos i ' 
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lo open luinself a passage by a victoiy, would Itave been an ixnpradenc« 
wlnch Dnmooriez wonld not commit He was obliged to content himseli 
witfa haniflsing him, but diis he did with too litde aetiTi^, through his owa 
fanli and that of Kellermann. 

Tbe danger was past, the campaign was over, and eacb rererted to him- 
«elf and his prcjecta. Dumooriez thoa^t of hu enterpriae against the 
Netheriandfl, Kellermann of his command at Metz, and the two generak dkl 
te>t pay to the porsmt of Üie Pnuwiana ^t attention which it de^nred. Dth 
monriez aent (reneral d'Harrille to the Ch^ne-Popnleux to chastise the emi- 
granla; ordered General Miaczinaki to wait for tfiem at Stenay as thej issued 
from the paaa, to complete their destruction ; sent Ghasot in the same direo- 
tion to occupy the Longwy road ; placed Generab BenmonviUe, Stengel, 
and Valenee, with more than twenty-five tiiousand men, on the rear of the 
grand army, to porsue it with vigonr ; and at the aame time directed Dilloo, 
who had conlinned to maintain hia ground most aucceasfully at the Isletteä, 
lo adranee by dermont and Varennes, in order to cut off the road to Y erdiuL 

These plana were certainly excellent, but they ought to have been execaied 
by the general himself. He ought, in the opinion of a very soand'and com- 
petent judge, M. Jomini, to have dashed straightforwaid to the Rhine, and 
tiien to have deseended it with his whole army. In that moment of succeas, 
overthrowing every thing before him, he would have conqnered Belgiam in a 
Single mareh. But he was thinking of retuming to Paris, to prepare for an 
invasion by way of Lille. The three generals, Beumonville, Stengel« and 
Valenee, on their part, did not agree very cordially together, and pursued ihe 
Prussians but faindy. Valenee, who was under the command of Kellermaniu 
iU at onoe received Orders to retam, to rejoin his general at Chälons, and 
then to take the road to Metz. This movement, it must be confessed, was 
a Strange conception, since it brought Kellermann back into the interior, to 
make him thence resume the route to the Lorraine frontier. The natural 
ronte would have been forward by Vitry or Clermont, and it would have 
aecorded with the pursuit of the Prussians, as ordered by Dumouiiez. No 
sooner was the latter apprized of the order given to Valenee than he enjoined 
him to continue his march, saying that, so long as the armies of the North 
and centre were united, the supreme command belonged to himself alone. 
He remonstrated very warmly with Kellermann, who relinquished lus ^rst 
determination, and consented to take his route by St. Menehould and Cler- 
mont The pursuit, however, was continued wiüi as litde spirit as before. 
DiUon alone harassed the Prussians with impetuous ardour, and, by pursuiug 
tiiem too vigorously, he had very nearly brought on an engagement. 

The dissension of the generals, and the particular viewa which occupied 
Aeir minds after the danger h&d passed, were evidendy the only cause that 
procured the Prussians so easy a retreat. It has been alleged that their de- 
parture was purchased ; that it was paid for by the produce of a great robbeiy, 
of which we shall presently give an account; that it was conc^rted widi Do- 
mouriez ; and that one of the stipulations of the bargain was die free letieatof 
the Prussians ; and lastly, that Louis XVI. had, from die reoeases of his pri* 
son, insisted upon it. We have seen what very sufficient reasons must harc 
occasioned this retreat ; but, besides these, there are other reasons. It is not 
credible that a monarch whose vices were not those of a base cupidity would 
aubmit to be bought. We eannot see why, in case of a Convention, Dumoo^ 

Um eontinn«! runs had Idd open the roadi; tbe eokfien man^ed in mad np Id their kne« 
ffidtsrlbiirdajrttogrtherthiy had no other notnUineat than boited 601^^ K 
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riez dkonld not have jastified himself in tfae eyes of military men, for not 
having pursued the enemy, by avowing a Convention in which there was 
nothing disgraceful to himself: lastly, Clery, the Hing's valet-de-chambre, 
asserts that nodiing like the letter Bald to have been add^ssed by Louia XVL 
to Frederick William, and transmitted by Manuel, the procureur of the com- 
mune, was ever written and deUvened to the latter.* All tbis ihen is a fake» 
hood; and the retreat of the allies was but a natural effect of the war* 
Diunouriez, notwithstanding bis faults, notwithstanding bis diatractions at 
Grand-Prey, notwithstanding bis n^gligence at the moment of the retreat^ 
was still the saviour of France, and of a revolution which bas perhaps ad« 
vaneed Europe several centariee. It was he who, assmning the command 
of a disorganized, distrustfol« ixritated anny, infusing into it harmony and 
confidence, establishing unity and vigour along that whole frontier, never 
despairing amidst the moat disastnms circumstances, faolding forth, after the 
losa of the defiles, an example of unparalleUed preeenee of mind, persisüng 
in bis first ideas of temporizing, in spite of the danger, in epite of his army, 
and in spite of bis govenunent, in a manner which demonstrates die vigour 
oC his judgment imd of hia charactep— it was he, we say, who saved our 
country from foreign foes and from connter-revolutionary resentment, and 
oet the magnificent example of a man saving hia fellow^-dtizens in spite of 
tfaemaelves. Conquest, however vast, is neitfaer more glorious nor morar 
moral. 

* •*!% bn beea nported that Manml eune to th« T«mple» in the msnth of Soplaalbor, ia 
onkr to prevail opon bis rntjetty to writo lo the King of Phimhi, ftt the tiliie he maiched hie 
mrmj ioto CbampegDe. I can tmüfy that Manuel came but tufict to the Temple white I was 
there, firat on the 3d of September, tiien on the 7th of October ; that each time he waa ao- 
AHBpanied bj a great norober of monidpal offioert; and that he noTer had any private coo> 
vHMtioa with the King.'*— C^. E. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 



A88EMBLINO AND OPENING OF THE NATIONAL CONYENTICN— 
INVASION OF BELGUDH. 

Whilb the French annies were stopping the march of the alües« Pari« 
was still the theatre of disturbance and confusion. We have alreadj wit- 
nessed the excesses of the commune, the prdonged atrocities of September» 
the impotence of the authorities, and the inactivity of the pnbtic foroe, doring 
tiiose disastrous days. We have seen with what audaoi^ the committee ot 
9urveillanc€ had avowed the massacres, and recommended the imitation oi 
them to all the other commones in France« The commiBsioners sent bj the 
commune had, however, been everywhere repeUed, because France diid not 
participate in that fury which danger had excited in the capital. But in üim 
environs of Paris, all the murders were not confined to those of which we 
have already given an account. There had been formed in that ci^ a band 
of assassins, whom the massacres of September had familiarized with blood, 
and who were be^t on Spilling more. Some hundreds of men had already 
set out with the Intention of taking out of the prisons of Orleans the peisons 
accosed of high treason. A recent decree had directed that those unfortanaia 
prisoners should be conveyed to Saumur. Their destination was, however, 
changed by the way, and they were bronght towards Paris. 

On the 9th of September, intelligence was received that they were to ar- 
rive on the lOth at Versailles. Whether fresh Orders had been given lo the 
band of murderers, or the tidings of this arrival was suüicient to excite their 
sanguinary ardour, they immediately repaired to Versailles on the night be» 
tween the 9th and lOth. A rumour was instanüy circulated that fiesh 
massacres were about to be committed. The mayor of Versailles took eveiy 
precaution to prevent new atrocities. The president of the criminal tribunal 
nastened to Paris, to inform Danton, the minister, of the danser which 
threatened the prisoners; but to all his representations he obtained no other 
anawer than, "Those men are very guUty." — ** Granted,*' rejoined Alquier, 
the President, " but the law alone ought to punish them/'-^'* Do you not 
see,*^ resumed Danton, " that I would have already have answered you in 
another manner if I could ? Why do you concem yourself about these 
prisoners T Retum to your functions, and trouble your head no more with 
them." 

On the foüowing day the prisoners arrived at Versailles. A crowd of 
Strange men rushed upon the carriages, surrounded and separated diem from 
the escort, knocked Foumier, the commandant, from his horse, carried off 
the mayor, who had nobly determined to die at his post, and slaughtered the 
tmfortunate prisoners to Ae number of fifty-two. There perished Delessart, 
and D'Abancour, placed under accusation as ministers, and Brissac, as Com- 
mander of the constitutional guard, disbanded in the time of üic Legislatire 
Assembly. Immediately after this execuüon, the murderers ran to the piison 
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^ die tawxkf and renewed the Boenes of the fint days of Septembert employ* 
ing the same meaiiay and copying, as in Paria, the judicial forma.* Thia 
event» happening within five daya of the firat, increaaed the conatemation 
which alreadj prevailed. In Paria, the committee of surveiUance did not 
«bäte ita activity. Aa the priaona had been juat deared by death, it began to 
fill them again by iaauing freah orden of arreat Theae ordere were ao ni»- 
merotta, that Roland, minister of the interior, in denouncing to the Aaaembly 
theae new arbitrary acta, had from five to aix hundred of them to lay on the 
bureaa, aome aigned by a aingle individual, othera by two or three at moat» 
the greater part of them withont any alleged moti?ea, and many founded on 
the bare anapiciona of incivism. 

While the commune waa exereiaing ita power /in Paria, it deapatched com- 
miaaionen to the departmenta, for the purpoae of juatifying ita conduct, ad» 
viaing the imitation of ita example, recommending to the electora deputiea 
of ita own choice, and decrying thoae who were averae to it in the Legialative 
Aaaembly. It afterwarda aecured immenae funda for itaelf, by aeizing the 
money found in the poaaeaaion of Septeuil, the treaaurerpf.the civil liat, the 
plate of the churchea, and the rieh moveablea of the emigranta, and laaüy, 
by drawing conaiderable anma from the exchequer, under the pretezt of 
keeping up the fund of aida, (eoiaae de gecourSf) and completing the worka 
of Üke camp. All the effecta of the unfortunate peraona muidered in Jhe 
priaona of Paria, and on the read to Venaillea, had been aequeatrated, and 
depoaited in the eztenaive haila of the committee of surveiUanee, Never 
UFould the' commune fiimiah any atatement either of thoae artidea or their 
▼alue, and it even refuaed to give any anawer conceming them, either to the 
miniater of the interior, or to the directory of the department, which, aa we 
haYe aeen, had been converted into a mere commiaaion of contributiona. It 
went atQl further, and began to aell on ita own authority the fumiture of the 
great manaiona, to which aeala had been affized ever aince the departure of 
Sie ownera. To no purpoae did the auperior adminutration iaaue prohi- 
bitiona. The whole claaa of the aubordinate functionariea chaiged with the 
ezecution of itB ordera either belonged to the municipality, or waa too weak 
to act The ordera, therefore, were not carried into ezecution. 

The national guard, compoaed anew under the denomination of armed 
aectiona, and füll of all sortB of men, waa in a atate of complete diaorganiza- 
tion. Sometimea it lent a band to mischief, and at othera aufiered it to be 
oommitted by neglect Poata were totally abandoned, becauae the men on 
duty, not being rdieved even at the ezpiration of forty-eight houra, retired, 
wem out widi fatigne and diaguat. All the peaceable citizena had with- 

* " Ai toon M tfae priMnen feaohad the grand ■qasra at Veraaillei, tsn or twelta men lald 
hoU of the reiDt of the bonss in the fint wegon, crying oat, «Off with their headsT Theie 
wert e few carioiM epectatora in the itreeCfl, bot die whole eioort was ander i^rmt. FiAeea 
■»■■lini earroanded and ettacked the fint wegon, renewing the cries of detth. The publie 
fiioctioneiy, who had taken this wegon ander hb ceva, was the mayor of Venaillea. He 
attempted, bat in vain, to harangae the marderen ; in vain did he get np into the wagon, and 
nee aome efforta to gaard and eover with hla own pemn the two fint of the prtaonen who 
were killed. The atmaina, maaten of the fieid of rianghter, kiUed, one afler another, with 
their awoide and hangera, fortj-eeven oat of fiH^-three of the priaonenk This maancre laat^ 
for at leaat an hoar and a qoarter. The dead bodiea eipeiienoed the Mme indignitiea aa ihoaa 
of the perwma who had been maaaacred at the Abbej priaon, and in the Taileriea. Their 
beada and limba were eut off, and fixed apon the iroa raila round the palace of Vemlllea. 
Vhen the aatawtna thoaght thej had deapatched all thoae who were accoaed of treaaoii 
ngainft the aute, they betook themaelvea to the priaon at Venaillea, when they kilM abottl 
twelve pemna."— Pfüftdr. E. 

▼OL. I.— 49 3 K 
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dnwn from that body, onoe so regulär and so naeful; and Sauten^ im 
eommander, posseflsed neither eneigy nor intelligenoe aufficieat to or> 
ganize it. 

The aafetj of Paris was thus abandoned to chanee, and fhe commune oa 
one band, and the populace on the other, had füll seope to do what thej 
pleased. Among the spoils of ro jalty, the most valnablet and eonseqaenliy 
the most coTeted, were those kept at the Garde Meable, the rieh dep6t of lil 
the effects which fonnerly oontributed to the splendoar of Üie throne. Erer 
aince the lOth bf Anguft, it had excited the cupiditj of the miütitnde, aad 
teore than one circumstance had sharpeoed the vigilance of tfae inapeetor of 
the establishment He had sent requisition afler requisition for the porpose 
of obtaining a sufficient guard ; bat, whether from disorder, or from tfae diffi- 
eolty of sopplyin^ all the posts, or, lasüy, from wilful negügenoe, he had not 
'been fnmished with the force that he demanded. 

One night, the Garde Menble was robbed, and die greater pari of ite eon* 
tents passed into unknown hands, which die authorities afterwarda mada 
nseless efforts to discover. This new event was attribated to the permna 
who had secretly directed the massacres. In this case, however, tfa^ oonid 
not haTe been impelled either bj fanaticism or bj a sangninary policy ; and 
the ordinary motive of theft can acaroely be ascribed to mem, sinoe duey had 
in the stores of die commune wherewithal to satisfy the highest amlntioii. 
It has been said, indeed, that thia robbery was comimtted for the porpoee of 
paying for the retreat of the King of Prussia, which is absurd, and to öetaj 
me expenses of the party, which is more probable, bat by no meana proreL 
' At any rate, the robbery at the Garde Meable is of very litde conaequenoe 
in regard to the judgment that must be passed upon the commone and in 
leaders. It is not the less true that the commune, as the depoaitory of pro- 
perty of immense value, ncTer rendered any aocount of it; that die aeab 
affi^ed upon the closets were broken without the locks beinf Ibrced, which 
indicates a seciet abstraction and not a populär pillage ; and that all diese 
▼aluables disappeared for ever. Part was impudenüy stolen by aubaltems, 
•such as Sergent, sumamed Jigate^ from a supeib jewel widi which he 
adomed himself ; and another part senred to döfray the expense of the extn- 
•ordinary govemment which the commune had institoted. It was a wir 
waged against the old Order of diings, and every such war is sullied wiäi 
'murder and pillage. 

Such was die State of Paris while die elecdons for die National Gonveo- 
•tion were going forward. It was from this new assembly that the apright 
Citizens expected the means and energy requisite for restoring order. T&y 
hoped that the forty days of confusion and crimes which had elasped aince 
the lOdi of August, would be but an accident of the insurrecdon— *a depl<Hw 
able but transitory accident. The yery deputies, sitting widi such feeblenesi 
in die National Assembly, deferred die exercise of energy tili the meeting 
fOt that Gonyentioii — ^die common hope of all parties. 

A warm intorest was taken in the elections throughout France. The dnbs 
-ea^rcised a powerful influence over them. The Jacobins of Paris had 
printed and mstributed a list of all the votes giyen during the legislative ses- 
«iea, diat it might senre as a guido to the electors. The deputies who had 
YQted against the laws desired by die populär party, and those in partieular 
who had acquittod Lafayette, were especially distinguished. In die pro- 
yinces, howeyer, to which animosities of die capital had not yet penetrated, 
Uiiondins, and eyen such of diem as were most odious to the agitaton of 
I ans, were chosen on aocount of *die talents which diey had disfäayed. 
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klmost an ihe memben oftfae late Amembljr were fe-ebeled. Manyof tlie 
»nstitaents, whom the decree of non-re-electioii had ezcluded from the firet 
egislatnre, were called to form part of thia Con?entio&. In the number were 
Bstingraiahed Buzot and Petion. Ambng die new membera natarally figured 
Den noted in their departmenta for tfaetr energy or their violenee, or writeia 
irho, like Louvet, had acquired reputation by their talenia both in the capital 
oid in the provincea. 

In Paria, the violent faction whieh had domineered erer aince the lOth of 
Lnguat, aeiied the eontrol over the eleetiona, and bronght forward aü the 
nen of ita choice« Robeapierre and Danton were the Brat elected. The 
Faoobina and the Council of the commune hailed thia intelligence wiih ap- 
»lauae. After them were elected Camille Deamoulina, celebrated for hie 
vritinga ; David» for hia picturea ;* Fabre-d*£glantine,t for hia comic worka 
kod an active participation in the revolutionary diatorbancea ; Legendret 
Panisy Sergent, and Billaud-Varennea for their conduci at the commune. To 
heae were added Manuel, the procureur tvndie; the younger Robeapierre, 
>Tother of the celebrated Maximilian ; ColIot-d^Heiboia,]: formerly an actor; 

* << J. L. David, a oeMmlad pdnisr, «leetor of Parii in 179S, wm one of the wtnnoil 
cinidtofRobeqmfre. He iroted finr the daoth of Louii XVL He oontrived the Mptmteaa 
■iwhichRobeepienegevoepiibUcftettvelia UiefieldofMara. In 1794hepreeidecLin tha 
[^ooventäon. la 1600 the eooeoU made him the natioiiel «rtiik, whea he painted for tha 
üoepital of the Invelida a pictora of General Bonaparte. In 1806 he waa appointed to paint 
he floene of the enpeior'a coronation. . David waa nnqneetionably the fint French painter 
if the modern Mhool; and thia eoneideration had eome weigfat in oblaining hia pardon in 
1794, when he had been aeeneed of being a TemnieL A awelUng whid& David had in hia 
ihedw leodeaed hia featorea tädeone. He waa a member of the Legion of Honoor; and hie 
ianghter, in 1806, manied a colonel of in&ntry.''---B£(jgrapAt^ Moderne. E. 

f ** Fabio^'Eglantine wie a nativo of Caiceeeone. He waa known at the commenoemenl 
if the Revolation bj worki which had little lueoeii, and nnce that time, by comediea not 
loBtitote of ment; bat, above all, bj oriminal oondaci bodi aa a public and a private man. 
3f low faiith, he pnawiwBd a vanity whidh renderad him intoleraUe. He could not endova 



he nobility. WhUe he waa obliged to band be&we it, he waa oonlent with aboaing U, aajba 
»ald do no BBibre: bat when the ooniae of events had plaoed him in a poiition to croah thoea 
10 haied, he nuhed on them with the rage ofa tiger, and toie them to pieoee with delight, I 
lave heaid him my, neaily like Caligola, that he wiahed the noblea had bot one head, that 
M migfat linke it off at a eingle blow. In 1793, duriog the trial of Looia XVL, he waa eoU- 
ated to be &voaiable to that imfbrtanato prinoe^ * Yoa will enjoy the pleamre of doing a 
rood adkm,' aaid the applieant. ' I know a pleaeore tu aopertor to that,' leplied Fahre; 
it ia the pleeaara iblt by a oommoner ia eondemning a hing to dealh.' ^-^Memninofa Peer 
/ Frontt. E. 

4 « J. M.CoIlotd'Herboif fiiat appemedon the itage, and had little anooem, Heplaye4 
It Geneva, at the Hagae, and at Lyona, where^ having been often himed, he vowed the moet 
xiiei vengeaaoe againet that town. The line of acting in which he played beet waa that of 
yianti in tragediee. He went to Pkria at the beginning of the Revointion, and embiaoed tha 
x^pokrcanee. Poemeed of a fine Aoe, a poweiful voioe, and great boldneei, he became ona 
)f the oradee at the Jaeobin Clobw He waa no itrangBr to the September masmeres. Döring 
ha King'i trud he eat at the top of the Mountain, by Robeepiene'a aide^ and voted Ibr tha 
nonarch'e death. It haa bem mid of thia man, who waa ■umamed the Tiger, that he waa 
he moit senguinaiy of the Tenoriite. Ip 1793 he took hia deparlnre fiar Lyoni, i^rote^ 
iMt the South ihoold aoon be porified. It ia fiom the time of tma nuMon that bia horribia 
»lebrity takee ite riee. Ho eent for a column of the mvolutionaiy axmy, and, oiganiied tha 
lemoUtione and the employment of cannon in order to make np for the elowneia of the goiW 
otine at Lyont. The victioia, when about to be shot, were boond to a oord fixed to treei^ 
ind apkketofinfuitiyman^ied round the place, fiiingauooeiiivelyon the oondemoed. Tha 
mtrailladeef the ezecutiona by artiUeiy, took place in the Brotteanx. Thoee who wera 
^eitined for Uua puniehment were nmged two 1^ two oo the eJge of the ditcbea that ioad 
Men dug to reoeivo thetr bodiee, and cannona, loaded withimaU bäiof metal, were fired n|MMi 
iicm; ailer which^ eome tioopa af the mvolutionaiy aimy daepatched the woanded wilh 
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iuid die Dnke of Orleans, -who had reliiiqniflhed hifl tides and ealled 1 
Philippe EgaliUS. Laadj, aAer all diese namea diere was aeen widi \ 
inent diat of old Dusaaubc, one of die eleclora of 1789, who had ao straBglf 
oppoaed die fary of die mob, and ahed so many tean over its atrocities, wai 
who was le^lected from a last remembranoe of 89,and as a kind iuoffeiiBff 
ereature to all parties. 

In diis Strange list there was only wandng the C3mieal and sangvinaiy 
Marat This Singular man had, from die boldness of his writings, sotae- 
thing abottt him diat was surprising eren to those who had just witoeased 
the events of September. Chabot, die Gapachin, who by hia energy bore 
away at die Jacobins, and diere sought trinmphs which were refnaed him k 
the Legisladve Assembly, was obli^ to Step forth as the apologist 0f Ma» 
rat ; and as every thing was discussed beforehand at die Jacohuu, bis electmi 

Eroposed there was soon consnmmated in die electoral assembly* Maia^ 
'reron,* another Journalist, and a few more obseure individuaLs, completed 

tmarda or bayonets. Two womea and a yonng sirl having tolicited tbe paidon of dMir hae- 
bands aod brotben, GoUot-d'Herbob had them boand on Um acaffold where their nAaAam 
ezpired, and their blood ipooted out on thom. On Ua ratom to Paria, beiog donooneed l» 
Ihe National Convention by petittooen lirom Lyons, he «naweied, that 'the eaanon had beaa 
Hred bat onee on «xty of the moet guilty, to dettroy tbem with a nngle atrake.' TIm Ci» 
^ention approred of hii meaiaree, and ordend that hia epeeeh shonld be printad. In Um ycv 
1794, letuming home at one o^dock in the morning, CoUot was attacked by Adnuialp whe 
find at him twiee wiih a piatol, bat miawd his aim. The importtnce which thia i ~ 
gate him, both in the Convention of whieh he was nominated president, and 



initated the selMove of Robespierre, whom Collot afterwards denoonoed. In 1796 ha «as 
wliers lieend< 



tiansported to Oaiana, wliers he endeavonred to stir ap the Uacks against the wUaesu He 
died in the followiog year of a violent ferer, which was inciaased by his drinking a boltle of 
brandy. Collot pnbltahed some pamphiels and sevaral theatrioai pieeas^ bat nona of thasa 
deserve notiee."— AograpAie Moderne. B. 

* '' L. 8. Freron was son of the joamalist Freron, the aatagonist of Voltaire aod of iha 
phikMOphic secL Broaght ap at the College Lonis-le-Grand with Robespierre, he beeame ia 
Ihe Revolation his ftiend, hu emulator, and, at last, his denounoer. In 1769 he bagm ts 
edit the *Ofator of the People,' and becane the coodjator of Marat Beiog asnt with Bairas 
on a misaion to the South, he displayed extreme croelty and aettnty. On their arrival st 
Maraeilles, in 1793, they pabiished a prodamation announdng that Terror was tbe oider of 
the day, and that to save Marseilles, and to rase Toak>n, were the aims of their bboonk 
* Things go on well here,' wrote Freron to Moses Bayle i we have required twelve thoosand 
maaons to rase the town ; evety day sinoe oor arrival we have caassd two haadied heads ts 
&II, and already eight hondred Toulonese have been shot All the great measnraa faeva beea 
neglected at Mamilles ; if they had only shot eight hundred conspirators, as haa baeai doas 
here, and had appointed a committee to oondemn the rast, we shoold not have been in tha 
condiUon we now are." It was at flrat inteaded to put to death ail who had ac cepla d any 
Office, or bome arma, in fbe town during the siege. Freron conaequently signified to tben 
that they must all go, under pain of death, to the Champ de Man^ The Tou l on ese , tfainkiiv 
to obtun pardon by this sobmiaslon, obeyed, and eight thouaand persona were asaemWfd at 
the appointed place. AU the representatives (Barras, Salioetti, lUeord, Bob e a piei ie tks 
younger, dcc.) were shocked at the sight of thia multitude ; Freron himselC sammnded by a 
Ibrmidable train, saw these numerous victims with tenror ; at last, by the adnos «f Barra^ a 
Jury was appointed, and a great number of the most guilty inatantly shot The shooting 
with maakets being insufficient, they had afterwarda recouise to the mitraillade ; and it was 
in another execution of this natnre, that Freron, in order to despatch the nctin» who had 
tiot periahed by the firat diaeharge, cried out, • Let those who aie süll llving, rise ; the lepafaiie 
pardom them.' Some unhappy creatores tmsting to this promise, he caosed them to be toh 
mediately fired upon. On quitting Toulon, Freron went with bis ooadjutora te fiaish Ihe 
depopulation of Marseilles, which they deelared a commune withoot a name, and where thiy 
destroyed more than 400 indtvidaals, by meana of a criminal tribunaL and afterwarda of a 
nnUtanr commhtee. At the same time they caosed Um Snest edüiGes of the dty to be ^ 
athyyed. ibtnnimg liroai his pfoeonsulshio^ Freron soon becarae an otjeet of i 
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lh«t famons deputad<»i, which, embracing mercantHe men, a butcher, aa 
aotor, an engraver, a painter, a lawyer, ihxee or four writen, an^an abdicatcd 
prinee, eorrecdy repiesented the oonfusion and the various clasaes which 
urere Btruggling in the immense capital of France. 

The depuües arrived aucoe^sively in Paris, and, in proportion as their num«. 
ber increased, and the days which had produced such profound terror became 
more remote, people began to muster courage, and to exclaim against the 
ezcesses of the capital, The fear of the enemy was diminished by the atti- 
tude of Dumouriez in the Argonne. Hatred of the aristocrats was conyerted 
infeo phy, since the horrible sacrifice of them at Paris and Versailles. These 
atrocities, which h^d found so many. mistaken approvers or so many timid, 
oensurer»— these atrocities, rendered still more hideoos by the robbery which 
had just been added to murder, excited general reprobation. The Girondins, 
indignant at so many crimes, and exasperated by the personal oppression to 
"which they had been subjected for a whole month, became more firm and 
more energetic. Resplendent by their talents and courage in the eyes of 
France, invoking justice and humanity, they could not but have public opinion 
in their favoor, and they already began loudly to threaten their adyersaries 
with its influenee. 

If, however, all alike condemned the ouUages perpetrated in Paris, they 
did not all feel and. excite those personal resentments which imbitter party 
animosities. Possessing intelligence and talents, Brissot produced consider- 
able effect, but he had neither sufficient personal consideration nor sufficient 
ability to be the leader of a party, ai^d the hatred of Robespierre aggrandized 
him by imputing to him that character« When, on the days preceding the 
ioBurreetion, the Girondins wrote a letter to Böse, the King*8 painter, the 
rumour of a treaty was circulated, and it was asserted that Brissot was going. 
to set out for London laden with money. The nimour was unfounded ; but 
Marat, with whom the slightest and even the falsest reports were a suffi- 
cient ground for accusation, had nevertheless issued an order for the appre- 
hension of Brissot, at the time of the general imprisonment of the alleged 
eonspirators of the lOth of August A great Sensation was the consequence, 
and the order had not been carried into effect. The Jacobins, neverthelesst 
persisted in asserting that Brissot had sold himself to Brunswick. Robes- 
pierre repeated and believed this, so disposed was his warped judgment to. 
believe those guilty who were hateful to him. Lpuvet had equally excited 
his hatred for making himself second to Brissot at the Jacobins and m the 
Journal de la SentineUe, Louvet, possessing extraordinary talent and hold- 
ness, made direct attacks upon individuals. His virulent personalities, re- 
newed every day through the Channel of a Journal, made him the most daa- 
gerous and the most.detested enemy of Robespierre's party. 

Roland, the minister, had displeased the whole Jacobin and municipal party. 
by his courageous letter of the 3d of September, and by his resistance to the 
encroaehments of the commune ; but he had never been the rival of any 
iidividual, and excited no other anger than that of opinion. He had person- 

Robei|»iem, whom he atticked in ratarn, tnd cootribated gnatlj to hit min. From Ibis 
period ha fhowod himaelf the eoemy of the Terroriste, aod pomied Ihem with a fuiy worthy. 
of a foraier companioo. Ue propoaed in the Conventioii that death ihonld no longbr ba 
inflicted for revoUitionaiy orünea, exeept for einigration, promotion of the royal eaoae, and 
BiiUUry traaaoo, and that traneportation ihoold be eubetituted inatead. At the time ot Ihe 
ezpedition to 8l pomingo in 1803, Freron waa appoinied prafect of the Sooth, and wenc 
with General Ledere; buthe aonk ander the influenee of ibe climate^ alter an Ulneaa of dx 
itjaJ^'^Biograp&ie Moderne, £• 

2k2 
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tDy offended none bat Danton; by opposing him in the eonnefl, snd ikea 
was but Ktde danger in so doinr, for, of all men linnr , Danton was üie ob» 
whoae resentment waa leaat to be dieaded. But In me petson of Robnd k 
waa bis wife wbo was principaüy deteated — hia wife, a proud, Beyere, coo- 
ilLgeou8y clever woman, rallying around her thoae higbly-cnltivaled and bnl- 
liant Girondina, animating them by her looks, rewarding them with her 
eateem, and keeping np in her circle, along with repablican simplieity, a 

Eliteneas hatefiü to vulgär and obacure men. These already strove to n^a 
>land the butt of their low ridieule. Hi» wife, they sald, govemed for hhii, 
directed bis friends, and even recompensed them with her favoors. Bfarat» 
in bis inioble language, styled her tiie Ciree of the party.* 

Guaikt, Veigniaud, and <7ensonne, though they had shed great lostre cm 
Ihe Legislative Aasembly, and opposed the Jacobin party, had, neverthelesa, 
not yet rouaed all the animosity which they snbsequendy excited. Gktadet 
had even pleaaed the energeüc republicans by bis bold attacks upon Laiayetle 
and the court. Guadet, »rdent, and ever ready to dash forwaxd, conld dis- 
play at one moment the ntmost vehemence, and in the next, the greatest 
coolness ; and, master of himself in the tribune, he distinguished hima^ 
tiiere by hiB seasonable and spirit-stirring harangues. Acocmlingly, he, like 
all other men, could not bat deiight in an exercise in which he exceUed, nay, 
even abuse it, and take too much pleasure in launching out against a party 
which was soon destined to stop bis mouth by death. 

Vergniaud had not gained so much favour with violent spiiifs as Onadet, 
because he had not shown such hostility to'the court; but, on the other 
hand, he had run less risk of offending them, becauae, in bis ease and eaie> 
lessness, he had not jostled others so much as bis friend Gnadet So litds 
was tfiis Speaker under the sway of the passions, that they allowed him to 
take bis nap quietly amidst the contentions of parties ; and, as they did not 
nrge him to outstrip others, they exposed him but litüe to their hatred. He 
was, however, b^ no means indifferent He had a noble heart, a soond and 
lucid nnderatandmg, and the sluggish fire of bis being, kindling it at times, 
warmed and elevated him to the most sublime energy. He had not the aame 
briskness of repartee as Guadet, but he became animated in tiie tribune« 
where he poured forth a torrent of eloquence ; and, owing to the flexibility 
of an extraordinary voice, he delivered bis thooghts with a faeility and a 
fecundity of expression nnequailed by any other member. The eloeation 
of Mirabeau was, like bis charaeter, coarse and unequalf that of Vergniand, 
always elegant and noble, became, with circumstanees, grand and eneigetic 
But all the exhortations of Roland*s wife were not always capable of roosing 
this Champion, frequenüy disgusted with mankind, freqnenlly opposed to the 
imprudence of bis friends, and, above all, by no means eonvinc«d of ibß Uti- 
lity of Words against fbrce. 

Gensonn^, füll of good sense and integrity, but endowed with a moderate 
faeility of expression, and capable only of drawiug up good reports, had not 
aa yet distinguished himself in the tribune. Strong passions, howevw» and 

* « To a T^ beaatifal peraon, Madtme Roland united great powera of intenect ; Imt rapo- 
^tion stood rery high, and her friends never tpoke of her hnt with the most profenod respeet 
In chancter the was a Cornelia ; and, had ahe been blessed with aona, wonid have adii- 
teted them like the GracchL The simplicity of her dreas did not detraet from her natmal 
araoe and elegance : and, white her pomiits were mote adapted to the other aex, ehe adoraad 
WOk with all the charma of her own. Her personal memoirs ara admiraUe. Tbej aia 
•a Imitatloa of Roasssaa*a Coofessionib and oftni not unworthy of thi orignial,*— Af 
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«to obstinate eharaeter, ooald not bat gain him oonsidenble influeiioe amoBf 
1Ü8 friendB, and from his enemies that hatred which ia alwaya excited mom 
by a man'a character than by hia talenta. 

Condoicet, onoe a marquis, and alwaya a phfloaopher, a man of elevated 
mind, an unbiasaed judge of the fault« of hia party, unqualified for tfae 
terrible agitationa of democracy, and who had taken no paina to puah himself 
forward, had aa yet no direct enemy on hia own account, and reaerved him- 
0elf for aU thoae kinda of labour wMch reqnired profonnd meditation. 

Buzot,* endued with good aenae, elevation of aoul, and conrage, combining 
st firm and simple elocution with a handaome face, awed the pasaiona by the 
nobleneaa of hu peraon, and exerciaed the greateat moral aacendency on aU 
around him. 

Barbaroiix, elected by hia fellow-citizena» had juat airived from the South 
"with one of hia friends, like himaelf a deputy to the National Convention« 
The name of thia friend was Rebecqui. With a mind but litde cultivated« 
he waa bold and enterprising and whoUy devoted to Barbarouz. It will be 
vecollected that the latter worshipped Roland and Petion, that he looked 
lipon Marat aa an atrocioua maniac, and Robespierre as an ambitioua man» 
especially ever aince Petion had pröpoaed the latter to him as an indis- 
pensable dietator. Disgusted with the cnmes committed during his absenoe, 
he was ready to impute them to men whom he already detested, and he 
spoke out, imraediately after hia arrival, with an energy which rendered 
Teconciliation impossible. Inferior to his friends in the qualitiea of mind» 
but endued with intelligence and fücility, handaome, heroic, he vented him- 
aelf in threats, and in a few days drew upon himself as much hatred as 
thoee who, during the whole existence of the Legislative Assembly, had 
never ceased to wound opinions and their holdera. 

The peraon around whom the whole party rallied, and who then enjoyed 
imiversal respeet, waa Petion. Mayor during the legislature, he had, by his 
•truggle with the court, gained immense popularity. He had, it ia true, on 
the 9tii of August, preferred deliberation to combat ; he had since declared 
against the deeds of September, and had aeparated himself from the eom- 
Aune, as did Bailly, in 1700 ; but this quiet and silent Opposition, without 
embroüing him still more wiüi the faction, had rendered him formidable to 
it. Possessing an enlarged understanding, and a calm mind, speaking but 
aeldom, and never pretending to rival any one in talent, he exerciaed over 
all, and over Robespierre himself, the aacendency of a cool, equitable, and 
universally respected reason« Though a reputed Girondin, all the parties 
were anxious for his suffrage. All feared him, and in the new Aaaembly he 
Uad inxhis favour not only the right side, but the whole central maaa, and 
erren many of the membera of the left aide. 

Such then was tiie Station of the Girondins in presence of the Parisian 

. * <* F. N. L. Boaot wu boro «t Ernux in 176p, md wai an «tvocate in thal tkf at the 
time of ibe Rotolation, which he emhraced with ardoar. In 179S he wu depated bf the 
Eure to the Netiooal Aaaembly. At the time of the Kmg'a trial he voted for hia death, 
Ihoagh not for his immediate ezecation, and he was even one of thoae who moatwarmly 
•olicitad a reprie^ for htm. In the March following, he more than onee gafo waming of 
the dcapotiam of the mob of Paria, and ended one of hia apeeehea bj threatening that dtjr 
with the aigfat of the graaa growing in the atreeta if eonfoaion ahould reign thero mneh longer. 
In April he contended against the Jacobina, who, he aaid, were infloenoed bj men of blood. 
Having been denoanced aa a Girondin, he made hia eacapo from Paria, and after wandering 
aboat aome tbne, was found, together with Petion, dead in a fieM, and hal^eaten bj wolfeB,** 
^Bipgrapkie Mbdeme. S 
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jfactioii. They possessed the publie opinion, whieh condeomed flie hte 
ezcesses ; they had ^ned a great pait of the deputies who were daSy 
arriving in Parifl ; they had all the ministen, excepting Danton, who &»• 
quently governed the Council, but did not employ hia power againal tbem; 
lastiy, they could boaat of haring at their head the mayor of Paiis, thsa 
whom none was at the moment more highly respected. But in Paris they 
were not at home. They were in the raidst of their enemies, and thej bid 
to apprehend the Tiolence of the lower classes, which were agitated beneaäi 
them, and, above all, the violence of the future, which was soon to increase 
along with the rerolutionary passions. 

The first reproach levelled at them was, that they wanted to sacrifice Paris. 
A design of seeking refuge in the departments and beyond the Loire hid 
already been impoted to them. The wrongs done them by Paris, haviog 
been aggravated since the 2d and 3d of September, they were, moreo?er, 
accused of an intention tb forsake it ; and it was alleged that they wished to 
assemble the Convention in some other place. These suspicions, graduaUy 
arranging themselves, assumed a more regulär form. It was pretended tiiat 
the Girondins were desirous to break the national nnity, and to form cot of 
the eighty-three departments as many states, all equal among themseWes, 
and united by a mere föderative compact It was added that by this mea- 
sure they meant to destroy the supremacy of Paris, and to seeare for thewr 
selves a personal domination in their respecdve departments. Then it was, 
that the calumny of federalism was devised, It is true, that when Franee 
was threatened with invasion by the Prussians, they had thoughtofintreneb* 
ing themselves, in case of necessity, in the southem departments ; h is 
likewise true that, on beholding the atrocities and tyranny of Paris, they had 
sometimes tUirned their eyes to the departments : but between this pointand 
the plan of a federative System, there was a very great distance. Ani« 
besides, as all the diflference between a federative govemment and a siogir 
and central govemment consists in the greater or less energy of the local 
institudons, the crime of such an idea was extiemely vague, if it had aoy 
ezistence. 

The Girondins, perceiving nothing culpable in this idea, did not disarov 
it ; and many of them, indi^ant at Sie absurd manner in which this systea 
was condemned, asked if, Jler all, the new American States, Holland, aod 
Switzerland, were not free and happy under a federative govemment, aod 
if there would be any great error, any mighty crime, in preparing a similai 
lot for France. Buzot, in particular, frequent^y maintained this doctriiu) : 
and Brissot, a warm admirer of the Americans, likewise defended it, rather 
as a Philosophie opinion than as a project applicable to France. These 000* 
yersadons being divulged, gave greater weight lo the calumny of federalism« 
At the Jacobins, the question of a föderal systom was gravely discussed, and 
a thousand furious passions were kindled against the Girondins. It was 
alleged that they wished to destroy the fasces of the revolutionary power, to 
take from it that unity which constituted its strength : and this for the pIl^ 
pose of making themselves kings in their respective provinces. 

The Girondins, on their part, replied by reproaches in which there was 
more reality, but which unfortunately were likewise exaggerated, and which 
lost in force, in proportion as they lost m troth. They reproached the com- 
mune with having made itself the supreme authority, with havingbyit» 
usurpations encroached on the national sovereignty, and with having arro- 
gated to itself alone a power which belonged only to entire FVance. They 
reproached it with a design to mle the Convendon, in the same maxinor tf 
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H had opprefl86d the Legislative Assemblj. They declared tfaat it would be 
uiMafe for ihe national representatives to sit beeide it, and that they would 
be sitting amidst tbe muideren of September. They accosed it of having 
diahonoured the Revolution during the forty daya aucceeding tfae lOth of 
▲uguaty and with having selected for deputies of Paria none but men who 
had eignalized themaelvea during those horrible satumalia. 

So fer all waa true. Bat they added reproaches as vague as thoee whicb 
the federalists addreaaed to themaelvea. Marat, Danton, and Robeapierre« 
"were loudly accuaed of aspiring to the aapreme power : Marat, becauae he 
"waa daily urging in bis. writinga the neceasity for a dictator, who ahould lop 
off from aociety the impure membera who corrupted it ; Robeapierre, becanae 
he had dogmatized at Üie commune and apoken with insolenoe to the Aaaem« 
bly, and becauae, on the evening before the lOth of August, Penis had pro» 
posed him to Baibaroux as dictator ; lastly, Danton, beeause he exerctaed 
over the mimstry, over the people, and wherever he appeared, the influenoe 
of a mighty being. They were called the triumvirs, and yet they had no 
8ort of connexion with each other. Marat was but a systematie madman. 
Robeapierre was as yet bat a jealous, for he had not the greatnesa of mind 
to be an ambitious man. Danton, finally, was an active man, zealoualy 
intent on promoting tfae aim of the Revolution, and who meddled wiüi 
everytMng rather from ardour than from personal ambition. But in none of 
ihese men was there yet either a usurper, or a oonspirator, in understanding 
with the othera ; and it was imprudent to give to adversariea already stronger 
than the accusers, the advantage of being accuaed unjustiy. The Girondins, 
however, showed much less bittemess against Danton, beeause there had 
never been aiiy thing personal botween themselves and him, and they deapised 
Marat too much to attack him directly ; but they feil foul of Robespierre 
without mercy, beeause they were more ezasperated by the success of what 
was called bis virtue and bis eloquence. Against him they entertained that 
jesentment which is feit by real saperiority against proud and too highly 
extolled mediocrity. 

An attempt to bring aboat a better understanding was nevertheless made 
before the opening of the Nadonal Convention, and several meetings were 
held, in which it was proposed that the different partiea ahould fraiÜLly ex* 
piain themselves and put an end to misohievous disputes. Danton entered 
«incerely into this arrangement, beeause he carried with him no pride, and 
desired above all thinga die success of the Revolution. Petion showed great 
ooolness and sound reason ; but Robeapierre was peevish as an iniured man ; 
the Girondins were haughty and severe as innocent persons, who feel that 
they have been offended, and conceive that they hold m their hands the eure 
power of revenge. Barbaroux said that any alliance btiwt^ crime and 
ffifiue was utterly impossible ; and all the parties were much further from a 
reeonciliation when they separated, than b^ore they met All the Jacobina 
rallied around Robeapierre ; the Girondins, and the prudent and moderate 
mass around Petion. It was recommended by the latter and by all aenaible 
persons to drop all accusation, since it was impossible to discover the authors 
of the massacres of September and of the robbery at the Garde-Meuble ; to 
aay no more about the triamvirs, beeause their ambition was neither suffi- 
ciendy proved, nor safficiendy manifested to be puniahed; to deapiie the 
score of bad charactera introduced into the Assembly by the elections of 
Paris ; and lasüy, to lose no üme in fulfilling the object of the Convention» 
by forming a Constitution and deciding the fate of Louis XVI. 

Such were the aentknenti of men of oool minds ; bot othera lesa calm d#* 
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▼isedy na nsual, plans' whieh, as they coald not ^et be pot in ezecatioii, wtn 
attended with the danger of waming and irritaüng their advenarws. Thej 
proposed to cashier Üie municipality, to remove the Convention in case olf 
need, to tranafer ita aeat from Paria to aome other place, to eonatitnteita 
oourt of juatice for the purpoae of trylng the conapiratora without appeal, 
and laatly, to raiae a particular gnaxd for it, aelected from the eightj-üuee 
departmenta. Theae plana led to ho reault, and aerved only to irritateiiie 
paasiona. The Girondina relied npon the public feeling, which» in their 
opinion, would be ronaed by the atrain of their e^oquence and by the redtil 
of the crimea which they ahould have to denonnoe. They appointed die 
tribune of the Convention for their place of rendezvona, for the pmpoae of 
eraahing their adveraariea« 

At length, on the 20th of September, the deputiea to the Convention mei 
at the Tuüeriea, in order to conatitnte the new Aaaembly. Their nomber 
bein^ aufficient, they eonatituted themaelvea ad tn/ertm, verified their powen, 
and immediately proceeded to the nomination of the bureau. Petion wai 
almost unanimoualy prodaimed preaident, Briaaot, Condorcet, Rabaud Sl 
Etienne, Laaource, Vergniand, and Camna, were elecied aecretariea. Thae 
iq>pointments prove what influence the Girondin party then posaeaaed in ths 
iiaaembly. 

The Legialative Aaaembly, which had aat permanently ever aince the lOth 
of Auguat, waa apprized on üie 2l8t by a deputation that the National Con- 
vention waa formed and that the Legialature waa diaaolved. The tvo 
aaaemblies had but to bland themaelvea into one, and the Convention took 
poaaeaaion of the hall of the Legialative Aaaembly. 

On the 2l8t, Manuel, procureur wyndie of the commune, auapended aAer 
the 20th of June with Petion, who.had become higidy populär in eonie 
quence of thia auapenaion, and who had then enlisted among the furioos 
apirita of the commune, but afterwarda withdrawn from them and jcHned tl» 
Girondina at the aight of the maaaaerea at the Abbaye— Manuel made a mch 
tion which excited a streng aenaation among the enemiea of the Giroade. 
**Citizena repreaentativea,*' aaid he, **in thia place everything onghttobe 
atamped with a character of auch dignity and grandeur aa to fiU the worid 
with awe. I propoae that the prendeni rf France have the national palace 
of the Tuüeriea assigned for hia reaidence, that he be preoeded by the poblie 
force and the inaignia of the law, and that the citizena riae at hia appea^ 
ance." At theae worda, Chabot the Jacobin, and Tallien, aecretary of the 
commune, inveighed with vehemence againat thia ceremonial, borrowed fron 
loyalty« Chabot aaid that the repreaentativea of the people ought to ssnuu- 
lata themaelvea to the citizena from whoae ranka they iaaued, to the ttoi^ 
cuiotie» who Tormed the majority of the nation. TaUien added that thef 
ouffht to go to a fifth story in queat of a preaident, for it waa there that genins 
and virtne dwelt. Manuel'a motion waa conaequently rejected, and ^ 
enemiea of the Gironde allege that Üiat paity wiahed to decree aovereign 
honoura to Petion, ita chief. 

Thia propoaition waa auceeeded by a greit number of odiera withoat in« 
lermption. In all quartera there waa a deaire to aacertain by authentie 
declarationa the aentimenta which animated the Aaaembly and France* b 
waa required that the new conatitution ahould have abaolute equality for i^ 
foundation; that the aovcreignty of the people ahould be decrecd; tbai 
hatred ahould be aworn to royalty, to a dictatorahip, to a triumvirate, toerery 
individual authority ; and that the penalty of death ahould be decreed agaioit 
■ny one who ahould propoae auch a form of govemment. Dantoa pa^ ^ 
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end to an die motibiui by causing a decitee to be passed, declaring diat tfaa 
new comtitution ahonld not be valid tili it had been sanctioned by the people. 
It was added that the existing laws should continue in foree ad interimj that 
the authorities not supeneded should be meanwhile retained, and that the 
tazes should be raised aa heretofore, tili new Systems of contribution were 
introduced. After these motions and deerees, Mamiel, Collot^'Herbois, imd 
Gregoiie, brought forward the question of royalty, and inskted that its abo- 
lition shoald be forthwith pronounced« The people, said they, has juat been 
declared sovereign, but it will not be really so tili you have delivered it irom 
a riTal authority— that of kinga« The Assembly, the tribanea, rose to expreas 
their nnanimons Teprobation of royalty. Bazire, however» wiahed, he said* 
for a solemn diacnssion of so important a question. «« What need is diere 
for discnssion," replied Gregoire, «*when all are agreedf Courts are tho 
hotbed of crime, the focus of cormption ; the history of kings is the mar^ 
ology of nations. Sinee we are all eqnally penetrated with these tmÜiSy 
what need is there for discnssiont" 

The discussion was aeeordingly closed. Profoand silenee ensued, and 
by the unanimous desire of the Assembly, the president declared that royalty 
was abolished in France. This decree was Inied with universal apphuise ; 
it was ordered to be published forthwith, and sent to the armies and to all 
the municipalities.* 

When this Institution of the repnblio was proelaimed, the Pmssians were 
still threatening the French territory. Bumouriez, as we have seen, had 
proceeded to St Menehould, and me cannonade of the 2 Ist, so favourable 
to our arms, was not yet known in Paris. On the fcrilowing day, the 22dt 
Billaud-Varennes proposed not to date any longer the year 4 of liberty, but 
the year 1 of the republio. This motion was adopted. The year 1780 
was no longer considered as having commenced liberty, and the new repab- 
lican era began on that very day, &e 22d of September, 1792. 

In the evening the news of the cannonade of Yalmi arrived and difiused 
general jov« On the petition of iht Citizens of Oileaas, who complained of 
their magistrates, it was deereed that there shoald be a new eleetion of 

* <* On the Slit of 8epteiiit>er, at fbar o'doek in the afterooon, Liirtnn, a mnntdpal ofBoer, 
•ttended hf horaemen and a great mnh, eame before the Tower to make a prodamation. 
IVampeti were eonnded, and a dead ailenee eneoed. Lnbln'e ^iee waa of the alenlorian 
kind. The royal lamiy conld diatinctly beer the pioebmation of the abolition of rajaltf, 
and of the eetaUiihmentof a rapuUio. Hebert, eo well known hj the name of Pdre-DiichAne^ 
•nd DestoorneUet, nnoe made miniater of the pablic oontribatione, weie then on goard over 
the fiunily. They were «tüng at the time near the door, and nidely atared the King in the 
Iboe. The monarch peroeived it, but. ha^ing a boök In hia band, continned to read, withont 
■umring the amallcat alteretion to appear in kb oonntenanee. The Queen diaplijed equal 
molQtiao. At the end of the praetomatKNi, Ihe trampeta eoanded eg^b, and I went to the 
Window. The eyea of the popolace weie Immediately tunied upon me; I waa taken for my 
voyal maater, and overwhelmed with abuee. The eame evening, I inibnned the King that 
«artaine and mon elothee were wanting for the daupbin'a bed, aa the wealher began to be 
oold. He deaifed me to write the demand for them, whieh he aigned. I need the aame ea> 
p waa i oni Ifaat I had hitherto done ' The King legmiea for hia aon,' aad ao forth. •Itiaa 
Sreat pieee of aararanoe in you/ aaid DeitooineUea, <lhaa to pew iat in a titfc^ aboKahed by 
tbe will of the peopk^ ae you have juat heaid.' I leplied, that I had hearda predamation, 
bat waaunaoqoainted with tbeobject of it. *It la,' rejoined he, * for the aboUlionof royalty t 
•od you may teil the gen(/emait'*-pointing to the King— ^to giTo over taking a title, no 
longer acknowledged by the people.' I teld Um I eould not alter thia noie, whidi waa already 
ngned, aa the King would ask me the reaaon, and it waa not my part to teil hink * Foii 
wiU do aa yoa Ukß! contiwied DeetownelK 'bvt I sball not ontiQr Ihi daawoA.'*«' 
Ckr^. fir 
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memben of the adnunistratiTe bodies tod of the trilniiiab, and that Üie oob- 
ditions of eligibility fixed hj the conttitation of 1791 should be oomidcnd 
•rnulL It was no longer neccMary to select judges from smoiw Ihe lav- 
yers, or administratora from a certain dass of proprietors. The Legialatife 
ABaembly had already abolished the marc of süvery and extended the eled»» 
tal qualification to all citiaens who had attained the age of majority. 

The Convention now removed the last demarcations, by calling all the 
eitizena to all die functiona of e?ery kind« Thua was introduoed Ihe System 
of absolute equality.* 

On the 23d, all the ministers were heaid. Gambon, the depnty, made a 
report on the atate of the financea. The preoeding assembliea had decieed 
Ihe ksue of assignata to the amount of two thouaand seren handred milliona ; 
two thonsand five hundred million» had been expended ; there remained two 
hondred millions, of which one hundred and 8eventy-«iz were yet to be 
made, and the other twenty-four were still in the ezchequer. The taxea 
were withheld by the departments for the purchase of com ordeied hy ihe 
last Assembly ; fresh extraordinary resources were required. The masa of 
tiie national property being daily increased by emigration, the ConvenlioB 
was not afraid to issue paper representing that property, neither did it hesi- 
tate to do so. A new creation of assignats was therefore ordered« « 

Roland was heard on the State of France and of the eapital« Cqndly 
severe and still bolder than on the 8d of September, he expatiated with 
energy on the outrages in Paris, tbeir canses, and the roeans of preve&tiag 
Ihem. He recommended the prompt Institution of a strong and vigoroas 
govemment, as the only guarantee of order in free states. His repoit, 
Sstened to with favour, was foUowed by applause, but nevertheless exciled 
no explosion among those who considered themselves as accused wheie h 
lieated of the distnibanoes in Paris« 

Bat scarcely was this first survey laken of the stato of France, wfaen 
news arrived of the breaking out of commotions in oertain departments. 
Roland addressed a letter to the Convention, denouncing these freah outrages 
and demanding their repreesion« As soon as this letter was read, the depo.* 
lies Kersaint and Buzot rushed to the tribune to denounce the acta of vio- 
lence of all sorts that began to be every where committed. " The mnrdeia,'* 
Said they, *< are imitated in the departments. It is not anarchy that must be 
aocused of them, but tyrants of a new species, who are raising themselves 
above scarcely-emancipated France, It is from Paris that Öiese fiital 
exhortations to crime are daily emanaüng. On all tiie walls of Ihe capiial 
are posted hüls instigating to murder, to conflagration, to piilage, and lists 
of prosQriptions, in which new victims are daily pointed out. How are the 
people to be preserved from the most abject wretchedness, if so masy 
Citizens are doomed to keep themselves concealed! How make Franes 



* " The name of citiaeo wai now the nniTenal Mlutedon amoog all oliww, Even wtwa 
• deputy spoke of a «hoeblaek, that eymboi of equalitj was mgolarly exdumged liUmMn 
them ; and in the ordiiiaTy interaoone of oode^, thera wae a lodieroiM afiedatioii of repa^ 
lican brevity mod «mplidty. • When thoa oonquereit BiimmV teid Collet-d'Herboia, As 
■filor, to Genenl Damouriei, < my wifis, who ie in Ihet city, hes pennienon to veward tee 
with a kiM.' Three weeks afterward« Ihe genenil took Bnueele, bat he wae tM*B»B«ftt 
enoaghnottoprofitbythiiflatteringpenniMion« Hit qnlek wit caught the ridiciilo of auch 
an ejecolation as that whioh Camne addreewd to him. • Citiaen-general/ eiid Ihe depu^, 
' IhoQ doM mediUto the p«rt of Cceer, bot remember, I will be Bnitoe, and plonge a pooiaid 
lalo thy boeom.'— * My dear Camos,' repUed the Itvely eoldier, who had been in wone d«i- 
Ven theo wem inTolved in tiik €Amna\ threat, M am no more Uke Oeaar tfaaa yoo ara fika 
llratoa; andanaaaaianoethatlahooldUvetiUyoo ktU mewoold be eqaal to a bia««l «T 
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hope for a constitntioii, if the Oonventioii, which mif ht to decree it, delibe- 
rates ander uplifted daggera 7 A atop miiat, for the honour of the Revolntioo» 
be put to all theae ezceaaea, and a dutineti(Hi raade between the cmc brareij 
which defied deapotiam on the lOth of Anguatt and the emelty which, on 
the 2d and 3d of September, obeyed a mute and hidden tjnranny." 

The apeakera» in coneeqttenoe, propoaed the eatabliahment of a committoe 
for the purpoa»-— 

1. Of rendering an acconnt of Ae atato of Üie repnblic» and üi Paria 
in particolar; 

2. Of preaenting a prcjii de M againat the inatigaton of mnrdar and 
aaaaasination ; 

3. Of reporting on.the meana of placing at the diapoaal of the National 
Convention a public foroe raiaied in the eigfaty-three departmenta. 

On thia motion, all the membera of the left side, on which were ranged 
the moat ardent spirita of the new aaaembly, aet up tnmultnons shouta. The 
eyila prevailing in France were, accoiding to them, ezaggerated. The 
hTpocritical complainta, which they had Juat heard, iaaued from the deptfai 
of the dungeons in which were juatiy immured thoae auspected peraona 
who, for uree yeara» had been mvoking civil war upon their oountry» 
The evila complained of were inevitable. The people were in a State of re* 
volution, and it waa their duty to take energetic meaaures for their welfare« 
Thoae critical momenta were now paat, and the declarationa just isaued 
by the Convention would suffiee to allay the disturbancea. Besidea, where* 
fore an extraordinary Jurisdiction T The old lawa were atiQ in force, and 
were sufficient for provocationa to murder. Waa it a new martial law that 
membera were desiroua of eatablishingT 

By a contradietion very common among partiea« those who had demanded 
the extraordinary Jurisdiction of the 17th of August, thoae who were abont 
to demand that of the revc^utionary tribunal, inveighed againat a law which* 
they Said, waa a law of blood. ** A law of blood !'* exclaimed Keraaint; 
<< when it ia, on the contrary, the spüling of blood that I wiah to prevent 1*' 
An adjoumment, however, waa vehemenüy caUed for. *< To adjoum the 
repression of murders,'' cried Yergniaud, *<is to order them. The foea of 
France are in arms upon our territory, and you would have the French citiaenSt 
inatead of fighting them, slaughter one another like the aoldiera of Cadmua !" 

At length the motion of Keraaint and Buzot waa adopted entire. A decree 
waa pasaed that laws should be prepared for the puniahment of inatigatois lo 
murder, and for the Organization of a departmentel guard. 

Thia sitting of the 24th had caused a great agitaticm in the public mind; 
yet no name had been mentioned, and the charges brought forward were bnt 
ffeneral. Next day, the depuüea met with all Ihe resentments of the preced- 
ing day rankling within them, the one party murmuring against the decreea 
that had been passed, the other regretting that it had not said enough andnat 
what it termed the dUorganizing faction. While aome thoa attaeked aiid 
others defended the decrees, Merlin, formerly usher and municipal ofiicer of 
Thionville, afterwards a member of the Legislative Aasembly, where he 
aignalized himself among the most determined patriots-— Merlin, famoua for 
his ardour and hia intrepidity, demanded permission to speak. *< The order 
of ^e day," said he, <' is to ascertain if, aa Lasource yeaterday aaaured me, 
there exists in the bosöm of the National Convention a faction desiroua of • 
establishing a triumvirate or a dictatorship. Let all suspicions ceaae, or let 
Lasource point out the guilty peraons, and I swear to atab them before tho 
face of the Asaembly.'* Laaonrce» thua pointedly called upon to expiain 

2L 
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bimielf, reported bis eoaTenatioii witfa Meilm« and agtin dengnaMi« InU 
without namiag them» the ambitioiiB men who wished to exalt theiiMdvci 
upon the ruins of demoUshed royalty. ** It is they who have instigaled io 
murder and plonder, who have issued ordera of arreat against memben of 
the Legislative ÄBaemUy, who point the dagger againat the ooungeoea 
memben of the Conventioii, and who impute to the people the ezeeaMa 
perpetrated by themaelTea." He added that, when the time shoold arriyet 
he would tear off the Teil which he had only lified, were he OTen to peziih 
mider their blowa. 

Stüli however, the triamras were not named. Oasdin aacended die tii- 
bune» and mentioned the deputation of Paria of which he waa a noiember. 
He aaid that it waa againat that body that jealouay waa ao atadiously excited, 
bat that it waa neither profoundly ignorant enough, nor profoundlj wicked 
enottgh, to have ooneeived plana of a triumvirate or a dictatorahip ; Ibal ha 
would take hia oath to the oontrary ; and he called for ignominy and deadi 
againat the firat who ahoold be cau^t meditating auch plana. ** Let erery 
oaot" added he» ** foUow me to the tribune, and make the aame dedaratioa/* 
**** Tea/' exclaimed Rebecquii the courageoua friend of Barbarouz ; *< yea, 
that parQr charged with tyrannical projeeta eziala, and I will name it — it ia 
RoboBpierre'a party, Maneillea knowa thia, and haa aent ua hither to 
oppoae it'' 

Thia bold apoatrophe produced a atrong aenaation in the Aaaembly. All 
eyea tumed towarda Robeapierre. Danton haatened to apeak, for the por- 
poae of healing diviaiona» and of preventing aecuaationa which he knew lo 
be in part direoted againat himaeli« ** Thai day," aaid he, " will be a glo* 
rioua one for the republic, on which a frank and brotheriy explanation ahaU 
diapel all jealouaiea. People talk of dietatora, of triumvira ; but that charge 
ia vagae» and onght to be aigned."— « I will sign it !" again exclaimed Re> 
beeqoiy ruahing to the biu^. *« Gk>od," rejoined Danton; ** if there be 

Silty peraona, let them be aacrificed, even &oagh they were mj deareaC 
enda. For my pari, my life ia known. In the patriotic aocietiea, on the 
lOth of Auguat, in the execntiTe Council, I have aerved the cauae of liberty, 
without any private viewi and with the energy ofmy dispoaUion» For my 
own peraon, then, I fear no aecuaationa ; but I wish to aave everybody elae 
from them. There ia, I admit, in the deputation of Paria, a man who might 
be called the Boyou of the republicana— -that ia Marat I have freqaently 
been charged with being the inatigator of hia placarda ; but I appeal to the 
preaident, and beg.him to dedare if, in the communea and the commitleea, 
ne haa not aeen me frequenüv at variance with Marat For the reat, that 
writer, BO vehemently accuaed, haa paaaed part of hia life in cellara and pri- 
aona. Suffering haa aoured hia temper, and hia extravagancea ought lo be 
excuaed. But let ua leave mere individual diacuaaiona, and endeavoor to 
Tender them aubaervient to the public welfare. Decree the penalty of deadi 
againat any one who ahall propoae either a dictator or a triumvirate." Thia 
motion waa haUed with applauae. 

** That ia not all," reaumed Danton ; *' there ia another apprehenaion dif- 
fuaed amonff the public. That too, ought to be diapelled. It ia alleged diat 
part of the aeputiea are meditating the föderative ayatem and the diviaion of 
France into a great number of aectiona. It ia eaaential that we ahould foim 
one whole. Declare, then, by another decree, the unity of Franoe and of 
iti govemment Theae foundationa laid, let ua diacard our jealouaiea, let ua 
be united, and puah forward to our goal." 
. Buaot, in leply to Dantout obaerved that the dictatorahip waa a thiag that 
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lEhigfat be aMoined and was not likely to be demanded; and that- to enaet 
Xaw8 against auch a demand was illnaory ; that, aa for the federative syatem» 
nobody dreamt of it; that the plan of a departmental guard was a mean of 
^nnity» since all the departments would be called upon in common to guaid 
^e national representaüon ; that, for the reat, it might be well to make a law 
on that aubject, but that it ought to be matorely weighed, and in conaequence 
the propositions of Danton ought to be referred to the committee of alz de> 
cieed on the preceding day. 

Bobespierre, peraonally aocnaed, aaked leave to apeak in hia tum. He 
set out with dedaring that it waa not himtfelf that he was going to defendt 
Imt the public weal, attacked in hia peraon. Addreaaing Reb^ui, *« Citi« 
zen,'' Said he» «* who have not been afraid to accoae me, I thank yon. In 
yonr conrage I recogniae the eelebrated city which has deputed yoo. The 
eonntry, yoa, and myself, will be gainers by this accuaation« 

<* A party," he continued, ** has been pointed out as meditating a new 
tyranny, and I haye been called its chief. The chaige is vague ; but, thanka 
to all üiat I have done for liberty, it will be easy for me to reply to it. It 
was ly who, in the Constituent AsaemUy, for three yeara combated all the 
factions, whatever name they borrowed« It waa I who combated the court, 

and disdained its giAs. It was I *'— .^< That is not the question,'* 

' ezclaimed several depntiea. ** Let him justify himself," replied Tallien. 
** Since I am aecused of treason against the country," resomed Robespiene, 
«* have I not a right to rebnt the charge by the CTidence of my whole lifo !'* 
He then began again to enumerate bis two-fold aervices againat the aristo- 
cracy, and the fake patriota who assumed Üie mask of liberty. As he uttered 
these words, he pointed to the right side of the Convention. Osselin, hlm- 
aelf tired of this enumeration, intemipted Robespierre, and desired him to 
give a frank explanation. ** The question," said Lecointe-Puiravaux, ^'doea 
not relate to what you have done, but to what yon are charged of doinpf at 
the present moment" Robespierre then feil back upon the liberty of opinion, 
upon the sacred right of defence, upon the public weal, equally compromised 
with himself in this accusation. Again he was ezhorted to be brief, but he 
proceeded with the same diffuaenesa as before. Referring to the famous 
decrees passed on his motion against the re-election of the Constituents, and 
against the nominatlon of deputies to places in the gift of the govenmient, 
he asked if those were proofs of ambition. Then, reoriminating on hia ad- 
versaries, he renewed the accusation of fedendism, and conduded by de» 
>man(Ung the adoption of the decrees moved by Danton, and a serious 
investigation of the chaige preferred against himself. Barbarouz, out of 
patience, hastened to the bar. «< Barbarouz of Marseiiles," said he, «< comea 
to sign Üie denunciation made against Robespierre by Rebecqui." He then 
related a very insignificant and oft-repeated story, namely, that before the 
lOtii of August, Panis took him to Robespierre*s, and that, on leaving, aller 
this interview, Panis presented Robespierre to him as the only man, the only 
dictator, capable of saving the public weal ; and that, upon this, he, Baiba- 
rouz, replied ihaX the Marsellais would never bow their heads before either 
a king or a dictator. 

We have already detaüed these circumstances, and .the reader has had an 
opportunit^ of judging whetiier theae vague and trivial expreasions of Robes- 
pierre^s friends fumished sufficient ground for an accusation. Barbarouz 
reviewed, one after another, the imputations thrown out against the Giron 
dins. He proposed Üiat federalism should be proscribed by a decree, and 
• that äa the membm of the National Conveation should swearto suffer them* 
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•elvefl to be blockaded in tiio eapital, and to die tfaere, radier Aan lesfe k 
After prolonged plaadits, Barbaroux resumed, and aaid that^ as for ihe desifB 
of a dictatorahip, it coald not be diaputed ; that the UBnrpatione of the eom- 
ittttne, ihe Orders isaued againat members of the national representalioii, tfae 
Gommiasioners sent into the departments, all prored a project of dominadon; 
but that the city of Marseillea watched orer the safety of its deputies ; ihat, 
ever prompt to anticipate beneficial decrees, it deapatched the battalkm of 
federsdists, in spite of the royal veto^ and that now it waa aending off &^ 
hundred of ita citizena» to whom their fathera had given a brace of piatola, a 
aword, a muaket, and an aaaignat of five hundred livrea ; that to thes^ il had 
joined two handred caTalry, well equipped, and that thia foree would aera 
to commence the departmental guard proposed for the aafety of the Conven- 
tion. Aa for Robeapierre," added Barbaroux« *^I deeply regret havior 
aceaaed him, for I once loved and eateemed him. Yea, we all loved and 
•ateemed him» and yet we have accuaed him. Let him acknowledge bis 
fanlta, and we will deaiat Let him ceaae to complain, for, if he has aaved 
Cberty by hia writinga, we have defended it with our peraons. Citizenat 
when the day of peril ahall «nire, then people will be able to jodge na; 
then we ahall aee if the writera of placarda have the coorage to die aloi^ 
withuar 

Numeroua plaudita accompanied Barbarouz to hia aeat At the word pla- 
carda, Marat demanded permiaaion to apeak. Cambon alao aaked it and 
öbtained the preference. He then denounced placarda in which a dictato^ 
ahip waa propoaed aa indispenaable, and which were signed with Marat*s 
name. At theae worda, every one moved away from him, and he replied 
with a amile to the averaion that waa manifealed for him. Cambon waa fol- 
lowed by other aocoaera of Marat and of the commune. Marat long atrove 
to obtain permiaaion to apeak; but Pania gained it before him in order to an- 
awer the allegatiotta of Barbarouz. Pania, in a dumay manner, denied real 
acta, bat which proved litüe, and which it would have been better to adnut» 
and to inaiat on their inaignificance. He waa then intemipted by Biiaaot, 
who aaked him the reaaon of the order of arreat iaaued againat himaelf. 
Pania appealed to circumatancea, which, he aaid, had been too readily for- 
gotten, to the terror and confuaion which then overwhelmed men*a niinda, to 
Sie multitude of denunciationa againat the conapiratora of the lOth of Augost, 
to the atrong rumonra eirculated againat Briaaot, and the neceaaity for invea- 
tigating tfaem. 

After theae long explanationa, every moment interrapted and resamed, 
Marat, atill inaiating on being heaid, at length öbtained permiaaion to speak« 
when it waa no longer poaaible to reAiae it It waa the firat time that he had 
appeared in the tribune. The aight of him produced a burat of indignatioo, 
and a tremendoua uproar waa raued againat him. <* Down 1 down !'* was 
the general cry. Slovenly in hia dreaa, wearing a cap, which he laid down 
upon the tribune, and aunreying hia audience with a convulaive and con- 
temptuoua amile, <* I have," aaid he, *^ a great number of peraonal enemiea 
in ihia Aaaembly.*'. . . <« All ! all 1'* cried moat of the deputiea. «« I hare in 
thia Aaaembly," reaumed Marat, with the aame aaaurance, " a great number 
of peraonal enemiea. I recall them to modeaty. Let them apare thetr 
ferocioua damoura againat a man who haa aenred liberty and themselves 
more than they imagine. 

" People talk of a triumvirate, of a dictatorahip— a plan which they attri- 
bute to the deputation of Paria. Well ; it ia due to juatice to declare that 
ny coUeaguea, and eapecially Robeapierre and Daatm, have alwaya be^ 
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liostile to itt and tfaat I have always had to combat them on thia point I 
was the firet and the only one among all the political writera of France, who 
tfaought of this measure aa the only ezpedient for crushing traitore and con- 
spiraton. It ia I alone who ought to be puniahed; but, before you puniah» 
you ought to hear.*' These words were followed by some plaudits from a 
few membera. Marat continued ; ** Amidat the everlaating machinations of 
a perfidioua King, of an abominable court, and of false patriots, who, in 
both Assemblies, sold the public liberty, will you reproach me for having 
devised the only meana of aali^ation, and for having called down vengeance 
npon guilty heada T No ; for the people would condemn you. It has feit 
that it had but this expedient leA, and it ia by making itself dictator that it 
baa deliver^d itself from traitora. 

" I have ahuddered more than any other at the idea of these terrible move» 
ments, and it ia that they might not prove for ever vain that I should have 
wished them to be directed by a just and firm band. If, at the storminz ef 
the Baatille, the necessity of that meaaure had been understood, five hundred 
guüQr heada would have fallen at my bidding, and peace would have been 
inaured from, that time, But, for want of the diaplay of this energy, equaUjr 
wise and neceaaary, one huncLred thonaand patriots have been alaughterod» 
and one hundred Uiouaand more are threatened with slaughter. As a proof 
that it was not my wiah to convert this dictator, tribune, triumvir— the name 
ia of no consequence— ioto a tyrant such aa atupidity might conceive, bat a 
Tictim devoted to the country, whose lot no ambitious man would have 
envied, is, that I propoaed at üie same time that bis authority should last for 
a few days only, that it ahould be limited to the power of condemning 
traitors, and even that a cännon-ball ahould, during that time, be fastened to 
bis leg, that he might always be in the power of the people. My ideaa» 
teyomng aa may appear to you, tended only to the public welfare.* If yon 
were yourselves not enlightened enough to comprehend me, so much the 
worae for you !" 

The profound silence which had prevailed tfaua far was interrupted by 
flome bursts of laughter, which did not diaconcert the Speaker, who waa far 
nore terrible than ludicroua. He reaumed. ** Such waa my opinion, wrii- 
ten, aigned, and publicly maintained. If it were false, it would have been 
right to pombat i^ to eolighten me, and not to denöunce me to despotiam. 

'< I have been accuaed of ambition ; but look at and judge me. Had I 
but condeacended to set a price upon my ailence, I might have been fforged 
with gold — and I am poor. Persecuted without ceasing, I wanderen from 
cellar to cellar, and I have preached truth from a wood-pile. 

** As for you, open your eyea. Instead of wasting time in scandalona 
discussions, perfect the declaration of rights, establlah the Constitution, and 
lav the foundationa of the just and free govemment which ia the real object 
of your labours." ' , 

. A general attention had been paid to thia atrange man, and the Aaaembly, 
. atnpified by a System ao alarming and ao deeply ^culated, had kept ailence«. 

* "Then U no kind of foUy which may not eomo into the head of man, and, what to 
wone, which may not for a moment be realixed. Marat had aeteral ideaa which were nnA- 
teraUe. The Revolution had ita enemiea, and, aecording to him, in oider to inrare iti dorn* 
tton, theae were to be deatroyed ; he thooght no meana more obviooa than to eztenninata 
them ; and to name a dictator, whoee fnnctiona ahould be ttmited to proacription ; he preached 
openlj theee two doctrinea without craelty, bot with an air of cyniciam equatty legardtoae 
of the ralea of decen<7 and the lifeaof meo; and deepiaing ae weak-minded all who üyU 
hie prajecU atrodona iaatead of rogaiding them aa pnMnd/''— ü^gnef • E. 
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Emb()ldened ()y this süenee, sobiä partisAiid of Manit' Uiaä appUtided; Mi 
thblr example wasr not followed, and Mäirat re^amed ki« place widiont 
plaudits, but without any demonstradoia of hosülity. 

Vergniaud, the pnrest, the most prudent, of the Girpilcfihs, deemed it 
light to spe^, in order to rouse the indignation of the Assembly. He cb* 
plored the misfortane of having to ans wer a man who had not cleared him* 
seif from the decrees issued against him, — a man all drippiiig with calamnies, 
gall, and blood. The munnurs were renewed ; bnt he proceeded with 
nrmnesfl, and, after having distinguished in the deputation of Paris, David, 

Sussaulx, and some other members, he töok in band the famoas cinhilar of 
e commune, which we have alreädy qnoted, and read die whole of it. 
As, however, it was already known, it did not prodace so much effect ar 
another paper which Boileau, the deputy, read in his turn. It was a hand> 
bin printed by Marat that very day, in which he said, ** A Single reflectioa 
oppresses me ; namely, that all my efforts tb save the people, will end in 
liothing without a fresh insurrection. From observing die temper of most 
pf the deputies to the National Convention, I despair of the public welfare. 
If the bases of the Constitution are not laid in the first ei£;ht sittings, ezpect 
liothing more from this Assembly., Fifty yeara^ of anarchy await yoa, and 
you will not emerge from it except by means of a dictator, a tr^e patriot and 

slatesman O prating people! if thou didnt but know how to adV^ 

, The reading of this paper was frequenüy interrupted by bursts of indig- 
naüon. As soon as it was finished, a great noinber of menlbers feil foul oiT 
Märat. Some threatened him, and cried, *• To the Abbaye ! to the gulllo* 
tttie !** * while others loaded him with contempi. A fresh smile was his 
only answer to all the attacks leVelled at him. Boileau demanded a decree 
4t accusaUon, ^nd the greater pärt of the assembly was for putting the qaev- 
4bn to vote. Märat coolly insisted oh being heard. They refused to hear 
him unless at the bar. At length he obtained the tribune. According to 
bis usual expression, he recaUed his enemies to modesty, As for the decrees 
v^hich members had not been adhamed to throw in his teeth, he gloried in 
them, because they were Üie price of his couirage. Besides, the people, in 
sehciing him to tliis national asserlibly, had afanulied the decrees, and decided 
beiween his accusers and himself. As for the paper which had just been 
read, he would not disown it ; for falsehood, he said, never approached his 
lips, atid fear was a stranger to his heart, 

" To demand a recantation of me," aclded/ he, •* is to require me not lo 
see what I do see, not to feel what I do feel,' and there is no power undcr 
the sun capable of producing this reversäl of ideas. I can answer for the 
]jurity of ray heart, but I cannot change my thoughts. They are what the 
nipiture of things suggests to me.** Marat then införmed the Assembly that 
this paper, printed as a placard teh days before, had been reprinted against 
his will by his bookseller ; but that he had given, in the first number of the 

^ * This fatal instrament was named after its inventor, of whom the Biographie Moderne 
Q^es the foUowing aocount.'-p^'^M. Qaillotin, a ph^siotan at Paris, bom in 1738, was 
ai^inted a member of the National Assembly, anÜ attracted .attention chiefly faj his 
8^ gentleness (^ disjposition. In 1789 he niade a speech on the penal öode, wh«f«in a 
töne of great humanitjr was peroeptible, and which terminated hj a proposal fbr sabstituting, 
9Jt less cni^, than the cord^that fatal machine, Üie guiHotin^^.whict) ih^ the end recetved so 
i^any vicUms. Some persons, carript) awaj by tb^e horror which this machine has axciteJ, 
Iwyeconsidered asa mönster.one of Üie gentlest and at the sanio Urne most obscure meo </ 
Ihe Revolution. Nobodv deplond more bitte'rly thah M. Galllotm the fiital use tbat ha* 
n mad« of his bTeaUon." £. 
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Journal de ta Rf publique^ a liew expodtion of his principles, with which ha 
^H8 eure the Assembly would be satisfied if it would but listen to it 

Tlie Assembly actually consented to the reading of the article, and 
appeased.by the moderate expressions of Marat in tlus article, entitled his 
«•New March," it treated him with less severity: nay, he even obtained 
Bome tokens of ap'probation. But he again ascendied the tribune witli his 
Qsual audacity, and presumed to lecture bis coUeagues on the danger of givine 
way to passion and prejudice ; say ing that, if his Journal had not appeared 
ihat very day to exculpate him, they would have sent him blindly to prison« 
«• But," fdded he, showin^ a pistol which he always carried in his pocket, 
and which he poihted to his förehead, '* I had wherewithal to remain free ; 
and, had you aecreed my accusation, I woüld have blown out my brains in 
this very tribune. Such is the fruit of my labours, my dangers, my suflfer- 
ings ! Well, I shäll stay amon^ you to defy your fury !" . At these con- 
cludxng words, hiis coUeagues, whose indignation was rekindled, cried out 
that be was a madman, a villain, and a long tumult ensued. 

The discussion had lasted several hours, and whät had been elicited ? 
Nothing whatever conceming the alleged plan of a dictatorship for the benefit 
of a triumvirate, but much relative to the character of the parties and their 
respective strength. The Assembly had beheld Danton easy and füll of 
gopd-will for his coUeagues, on concution that he should not be annoyed on 
account of his cönduct ; Robeisipierre, fuU of spieen and pride ; Marät, asto- 
nishing by his cynicism and boldness, repelled ev^n by his party, but 
striving to accustom minds to his atrocious Systems ; aU three, in shbrt, suc« 
ceeding in the Revolution by different faculties and vices, not agreeing 
together, reciprocally disowning each other, and evidently actuated sblely 
by that love of iufluence, which is natural to aU men, and which is not yet 
a project of tyranny. The Assembly united with the Girondins in proscrib- 
ing September and its horrors; it decreed them the esteem due to their 
talents and their intergrity ; but it deemed their accusations exaggerated and 
imprudent) and could not help perceiving in their Indignation some personal 
feeiings. 

From that moment, the Assembly divided itself into a right side and a left 
side, as in the first days of the Constituent. On the right side were ranged 
all the Girondins, and those who, without being also personcdly connected 
with their party, yet participated in their generous indignation. To the 
centre resorted, in considerable numbers, those upright and peaceable depu- 
ties, who, not being urved either by character or ^ent to take any other 
share in the strug^e of parties than by their vote, sought obscurity and 
safety by mixihg with the crowd. Their numerical influence in the Assem* 
bly, the respect, stiU very great, that was paid them, the anxiety shown by 
the Jacobin and itiunicipal party to justify itself in their opinion — aU served 
to encourage them. They fondly believed that the authohty of the Gonven 
tion would sufßce in time to daunt the agitators ; they were not sorry to 
check the energy of the Girondins, and to be able to teil them that their 
accusations were rash. They were süU but reasonable and impartial; at 
times somewhat jealous of the too frequent and too brilliant eloquence of the 
right side ; but Üiey were soon destined to become weak and cowardly in 
the presence of tyranny. They were caUed the Piain, and by way of Oppo- 
sition the name of Mountain was giv|en to the left side, where all the Jacp-, 
bjna were crowded together«. Ön the benches of this Mountain were seen. 
t))e depiities of Paris, and the deputies of the departments who owed theur 
nbminatiön to corre^pondence with the clubs, or who häd been gained sme« 
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Arir arriiral by die idea that no quarter ought to be p^en to die enemiea iC 
the Revolution. It comprehended, moreover, some autingaiBhed, but ezaet, 
severe, positiVe minds, who condemned the theories and the philanthropy 
of the Girondins as vain abstractiona. The Mountaineers, however, weie 
still far from numeroos. The Piain, united with the right side, composed 
an immense majority, which had conferred the presiden«^ on Petion« and 
which approved of the attacks of the Girondins on September, excepting 
the Personalities, which seemed too premature and too unfounded. 

The Assembly had passed to the order of the day upon the reciprocal 
accusations of the two parties ; but the decree of the preceding day was 
upheld, and three points were determined upon : 1. To demand of the 
minister of the interior an exact and faithful report of the State of Pans ; 

2. To draw up a projei de loi against the instigators of nluider and pillage ; 

3. To derise means for collecting round the Convention a departmental 
guard. As to the report on the State of Paris, it was known with wfaat 
energy and in what spirit that task would be performed, since it was oomr 
mitted to Roland. As for. the commission charged with the two projeis 
against written instigations, and for the raising of a guard, the like hopes 
were conceived of its labours, because it was entirely composed of Giion* 
dins. Buzot, Lasource, and Kersaint, formed part of it 

It was to these two latter measures that the Mountaineers were most hoe- 
tile. They asked if the Girondins meant to renew martial law and the 
massacres of the Ghamp de Mars; and if the Convention intended to sor- 
round itself with satellites and life-guards, like the last King. They agam 
brought forward— «0 the Girondins alleged — all the reasons urged by die 
. eourt against the camp near Paris. 

Many, even of die most ardent members of the left side, were themaelves, 
in their quality of members of the Convention, decidedly adverse to the 
usurpations of the commune ; and, setting aside the deputies of Paris, none 
of diem defended it when ättacked, as it was every day. Accord^ngly, 
decrees briskly followed decrees. As the commune deferred renewing it»elf, 
in execution of the decree prescribing the re-election of all the administra- 
tive bodies, the ezecutive Council was ordered to snperintend its renewal, 
and to report on the subject to the Assembly within diree days. A commis- 
sion of six members was appointed to receive die declaration signed by aü 
those who had deposited effects at the H6tel de Ville, and to investigate the 
ezistence of those effects, or the use to which they had been applied by the 
municipality. The directory of the department, which the insurrectional 
commune had reduced to die tide and duties of a mere administrative com- 
mission, was reinstated in all its functions, and resumed its tide of directory. 
The communal elections, for die appointmentof the mayor, the municipality, 
and the general cpuncU, which, by the contrivance of the Jacobins, were to 
have taken place vivä voce^ for the purpose of indmidating the weak, were 
again rendered secret by a confirmation of the existing law. The eleotions 
a&eady made in this illegal manner were annulled, and the sections pro- 
eeeded to new ones in the prescribed form. Lasdy, all prisoners confined 
without any mandate of arrest were ordered to be fordiwith liberated. This 
was a severe blow given to the commiittee of surveiUance^ which was pard- 
cularly inveterate against persons. 

All diese decrees had been passed in die first days of October; and the 
tommune, being closely pressed, found itself obliged to yield to the aacend- 
«ncy of die Convention. The committee of iurveillaneef however, wonld 
not suffer itself to be besten widiout resistance. Its members repaired «p 
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the Assemblyy saying that they came to confound their enemiea. Harinir in 
thcir custody the papen found in the house of Laporte, Intendant of the 
civil list, condemned, as the reader will recollect, by die tribunal of ^the 17th 
of August, they had diacovered, they aaid, a letter, containing a Statement 
of the sums which certain decrees passed by the preceding Assemblies had 
Goat They came to unmask the deputies sold to the court, and to prove the 
falseness of their patriotism. ** Name them," eried the Assembly with 
Indignation. " We cannot name them yet,'* replied the members of the 
committee. In order to repel the calumny, a commission of twenty-four 
deputies, who had not been members of Uie Constituent and Legislative 
Assemblies, was immediately appointed to examine the papers, and to make 
their report on the subject. Marat, the inventor of this device, boasted in 
bis Journal that he had repaid the JRolandists^ the accusers of the commune, 
in their own coin ; and he proclaimed the pretended discovery of a treason 
of the Girondins. On the examination of the papers, however, none of the 
existing deputies were found to be compromtsed, and the committee of sur- 
veUlanee was declared guilty of calumny. The papers being too voluminous 
for the twenty-four deputies to prosecute the examination at the Hotel de 
Ville, they were removed to one of the committee-rooms of the Assembly. 
Marat, finding himself thus deprived of rieh materials for bis daily accus»- 
tions, was highly incensed, and alleged in bis Journal that there was adesign 
to destroy the evidences of all the treasons. 

The Assembly, having thus repressed the excesses of the commune, 
directed its attention to the executive power, and decided that the miniatera 
could no longer be taken from among its members. Danton, obliged to 
choose between the functions of minister of justice and those of member of 
the Convention, preferred, like Mirabeau, those which insured the tribune 
to him, and quitted the ministry without rendering any account of the secret 
expenditure, saying that he had delivered that account to the Council. The 
fact was not exacdy so : but the Assembly, without looking too closely into 
the matter, suffered the excuse to pass. On the refusal of Francois de 
Neufchateau, Garat,*a distinguished writer, a clever metaphysician, and 
who had acquired reputation by the ability witii which he edited the /otir- 
nal de Paris, accepted the post of minister of justice. Servan, weary of 
a laborious administration, which was above, not bis faculties, but bis 
strength, preferred the command of the army of Observation Üiat was form- 
ing along the Pyrenees. Lebrun was therefore directed to take, ad interim^ 
the portfolio of war, in addition to that of foreign affairs. Lastly, Roland 
ofTered bis resignation, being tired of an anaichy so contrary to bis integrity 
and bis inflexible love of order. The Girondins proposed to the Assembly 
to request him to retain the portfolio. The Mountaineers, and Danton in 
particular, whom he had greaüy thwarted, opposed Üiis step as not consistent 
with the dignity of the Assembly. Danton complained that he was a weak 
man, and undbr the govemment of his wife. In reply to this charge of 
weakness, his opponents referred to Roland's letter of the 3d of September ; 
and they might, moreover, have adduced the Opposition which he, Danton» 

* *' D. J. Gant, the younger, wm a man of letters, a member of the institate, and profee- 
ior of hiatoiy in the Lyoeum of Paria. In 179^ he waa appointed minister of justice, and 
eommiflsioned to inform Louis of his condemnation. In the foUowing year he became minister 
of the interior. Gerat surrived all the perils of the Revolution, and, in 1806, he pronoanced 
in the senate one of the most eloquent speechea that were ever made on the vietoriee of 
the Emperor Napoleon. Gerat publiahed several woiJu on the RevolutioD."— BiognpAi« 
Moderne, E. 
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liad ezp«rieiiced in the Council. The Ajsembly, Ikoweret^ pnwad tp Um 
brder of the day. Being presaed by the Girondins, and by sJl good mest 
Bioland continued in the minlBtry. ** I remain in it," he nobly wrote to the 
Assembly, <* since calumny attacks me there, since dangers there await me^ 
since the Convention has appeared to wish me still to be there. It ia loa 
glorious/' he added, at the conclusion of his letter, '* that no worse r^proack 
can be brought against me than my union wlth courage and virtue." 

The Assembly then divided itself into various committees. It appoioted 
a committee of surveillance, composed of thirty members ; a second, of war, 
consisting of twenty-four ; a third, of accounts, of fifteen ; a fourth, of chmi- 
nal and civil legislation, of forty-eight ; a fifth, of assignats. specie« and 
finances, of forty-two. A sixth committee, more important than all the others, 
was added to the preceding. It was to direct itB attention to the principal 
object for which the Convention had assembled ; namely, the preparatioa of 
a plan of Constitution, It was composed of nine members, celebrated in 
difiecent ways, and almost all holding the sentiments of the right sade. 
Philosophy had its representatives there in the persons of Sieyes, Condorcet, 
and Thomas Payne, tne American, recenüy elected a Frencb Citizen and a 
member of the National Convention ; the Gironde was particularly lepre* 
sented by Gensonne, Vergniaud, Petion, and Brissot: the centre by Bai^ 
rere,* and the Mountain by Danton. The reader will doubdess be sur- 
prised to see this tribune so restless, but so far from speculative, placed in a 
committee so thoroughly philosophical ; and we should think that the 
character of Robespierre, if not his talents, ought to have gained him thb 
appointment. It is certain that Robespierre coveted this distinction mach 
more, and that he was severely mortified because he faüed to obtain it. It 
was conferred in preference on Danton, whose natural talents fitted hioi for 
anything, and whom no deep resentment had yet separated from his col- 
leagues. It was this composition of the committee that so long delayed the 
completion of the plan of the Constitution. 

After having thus provided for the restoration of Order in the capital, for 
ihe Organization of the executivb power, for the formation of committees and 
for the preparatives of the Constitution, there was yet left a last subject, one 
of the most serious to which the Assembly had to direct its attentionr--the 
fate of Louis XVI. and his family. On this point the most profonnd silenee 
had been observed in the Assembly : it was talked of everywhere, at the 
Jacobins, at the commune, in all places, public and private, with the single 
exception of the Convention. Someemigrants had been taken in arms ; and 
they were on their way to Paris for the purpose of being made amenahle to 
the criminal'laws. On this subject, one voice was raised — and this was the 
jGrst — and inquired if, instead of punishiiig subaltem culprits, the Assembly 
did not intend to think of the more exalted ones confined in the Temple4 

• « I lued to meek Barrere at a table d*h6te. I considered him of a mfld and amiabb 
temper. He was very weil bred. and »eemed to love the Revolution from a aentimcnt of 
bftnevolence. His aasodation witb Robespierre, and tbe coart which he paid to the diflervnt 
parties he saccessivetj joined, and aflerwards deserted» were less the effect of an erü di^MMi- 
tion, than of a timid and versatile character, and the oonceit which made it incombent on him 
to appear as a public man. His talents aa an orator were by no mcana of tbe firat oider. 
He was aflerwards sumamed the Anacreon of the suillotine ; bat when I knew hini, l»a was 
onljr the Anacreon of the Revolution, upon which, m hia * Point da Jour/ he wrote aome^erj 
ajoorous strains.'* — DurmonL E. 

t ««The smtll tower of the Temple in which the King was then confined, sCoo^ with Itp 
hack against the great tower, without anj interior communication, and formed a longsquai^ 
flankedt>y twotuneta. tnoneof theae tarreU there was a nanow ataircaae^ UmU led in^ 



Ai äqs qi;|^tipD piofotond ^ilenqe peryf^ed ihe A^embly« BaiibarQUx waa 
tHe first tp spjeak ; and insisted that, before ^t should be determined whether 
Üie Convention was to try Louis XVI., it ought to be decided whet}\er äie 
Convention should be ^ judicial body, for ithadother culprits to try besides 
Ihqse in tbe Temple. In raising tnis question, Barbaroux alluded to the 
prpposal for constituting the Convention an extraordinary court for trying 
itself ^Äe agitatqrs, tke triummrs, &c. After sonae discussion, the proppsi- 
tion was referred to the committee of legislation, that it might examine the 
questions to which it gave rise. 

At this moment the roilitary Situation of France was much changed. It 
was nearly the middle of October. The enemy was already driven out of 
Champagne and Flanders, and the foreign territory was invaded on three 
points, Üie Palatinate, Savoy, and .the county of Nice. 

We have seen the Frussians reüring from the camp of La Lune, retreatinff 
towards the Argonne, strewing" the defiles with the sick and th^ dead, and 
escaping total destruction solely tlirough the negUgence of pur gen^rals, wbo 

4hfl fiiit floor to a galleiy on the platform ; in the otfaer were smell roomi aMwerin; to each 
ptory of the tower. The body of the bnUding wm foar storiee high. The fin( oonsifled of 
an antechamber, a dining-room, and a small room in the tarret, wbere there waa a Ubrarj 
containlng from twelre to fifteen hundred volumea. Tbe second stoiy waa divided nearlj 

' in the same manner. The largeat room waa the Qaeen's bedchamher, in which the dauphin 
aleo alept ; the second, which waa aeparated from the Qbeen'a by a small antechamber 
almoat without Kght, waa o^ctipied by Madame Royale, and Madame Elizabeth. Thiacham- . 
her waa tbe only way to the tunretF-room in tbia story, and the turret-room waa the only phce 
pf Office for tbia whole ränge of building, beiog in common for tbe royal family, the munici- 
pal offioera, and tbe aoldiera. Tbe King^a apartmenta were on the tbird atory. He alept in 
the great room, and made a study of the turret-closet. There was a kitchen separated from 
tbe King*8 Chamber by a amall dark room, which had been auccessively occupied by M. de 
Cfaamilly and M. de Hue, and on which the seals were now fixed. The fourth atory waa 
«htit ttp ; and on the ground fldor, there were kitchena of whieh no ose waa made. The 
Kiog usually roae at aiz in tbe moming. He abaved bimaelf, and I dreaaed hia hair ; ho 
then went to hia reading-room, which being Tory amall, the monicipal officer on duty remained 
in the bed-chamber with the door open, that be might always keep the King in sighu Hii 
majesty continued praying on bis kneea tili five or six o clock, and then read tili nine. 

'During that interval, after putting bis chamber ,to rights, and preparing the break&st, I went 
^own to the Queen, wbo nerer opened her door tili 1 arrived,in order to prevent the muni- 
cjpal officer Irom going into her apartment. At oine o'dock, the Queen, tbe cbildren. and 
JMadame Elizabeth, went up to the Kiiig'a chamber to breakfiüt. At ten, the King and hia 
family went down to the Queen's chamber, and there pasaed tbe day. He employed hipd- 
eelf in educaling hia son, made bim recite pasaages from Corneille and Racine, gave him 
tessona in geography, and cxercised him in cotoüring the mape. The Queen, on her part, 
was employed in the education of her daaghter, and Aieae diflerentieasona laaled tili elevea 
o'clock. The remaiaing ttme tili noon waa paaaed in needlework, knitting» or making 
tapestry. At one o'clodE, wben the weather waa fine, the royal family were conducted to 
the garden by foar municipal oflBcera, and a Commander of a legion of the national gqarda. 
At two we returned to the tower, where I aenred tbe dinner, at which time Santerre regularly 
came to tbe Temple, attended by two aides-de-camp. The Kingiaoroetimea apoke to him — 
the Queen, never. In the evening, the family sat round a table, while the Queen redd to 
Ihem from booka of history, or other worka proper to instruct and amuae the cbildren. 
Ifadame Elizabeth took the book in her tum, and in this manner they read tili eight o'clock* 
After the dauphin had aupped, I undreaaed him, and the Queen heaid him say bis prayers. 
At nine the King went to aupper, and afterwarda went for a moment to the Queen'a cham- 
har; äbook handa ^fith her and her aister iur the night; kiaaed hia diildren; and thjpH 
retired to the turret-room, where he säte reading tili roidpight 

The Queen and the princesaes locked tbemaelvea in, and one of the municipal pffica • 
^mained in the little room which paried their chamber, where he paaaed the night ; the oÜmt 
fottowed bis majesty. ' In thia mai^eir vraa t^e time pafSfsd aa long as the King nmßmed m 
the amall tower."— Cib;y. £• ' * 
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wvfmüy pmmied the enemy with a different objeet The Dake of 1 
Teschen had not been more soccessAd in his attack on the Netfaeriandi: 
While the Prussiana were nnrching upon the Ai;gonne, that prinoe was not 
villing to be left behind, and had deemed it his duty to attempt aome biO- 
liant enterprise. Though, however, our northern frontier had not been pat 
into a State of defenee, he was almost as destitute of means aa oanelvei, 
and had great difficulty in coUecting a scanty maiSriel and fifteen thonaiml 
men. Then, feigning a falsa attack upon our whole line of fortresaea, be 
occasioned the breaking up of one of our litüe camps, and auddenlj moved 
towards Lille, to attempt a siege which the greatest generale conld not haia 
carried on without powenul annies and a considerable materiell 

In war, nothing but the possibility of succeas can justify cruel enterpriaes. 
The duke was only able to approach one point of the fortreaa, and theie 
established batteries of howitzers, which bombarded it for six succeasiTe 
days, and burned more than two hundred houses. It is said that the Arch> 
duchess Christine insisted on witnessing this horrible scene. If this wete 
the case, she could not witness anything but the heroism of the besieged 
and the uselessness of Austrian barbarity. The people of Lille, reaiaiiai 
with noble obstinacy, would not consent to surrender ; and, on the 8th el 
October, while the Prussiana were abandoning the Argonne, Duke Albert 
was obliged to quit Lille. General Labourdonnais, arriving from Soissons, 
and Beurnonville, returning from Champagne, forced him to retreat rapidly 
from our frontiers, and the resistance of the people of Lille, publiabed 
Ihroughout all France, served to increase the general enthusiasm. 

Nearly about the same time, Custine* was attempting hold enterpriaes, 
but with results more brilliant than solid, in the Palatinate. Attached lo 
Biron*s army, which was encamped along the Rhine, he was placed, widi 
aeventeen thousand men, at some distance from Spire. The grand invadinr 
army had but feebly protected its rear, whilst advancing into the interior of 
France. Weak detachments coirered Spire, Worms, and Mayence. Cos- 
tine, perceiving this, marched for Spire, and entered it without resistance 
on the 30th of September. Emboldened by success, he penetrated on the 
5th of Octpber into Worms, without encountering any greater difficultiea, and 
obliged a garrison of two thousand seven hundred men to lay down their 
arms. He then took Frankenthal, and immediately directed hia attentioQ 
to the streng fortress of Mayence, which was the most important point of 
retreat for the Prussians, and in which they had been so imprudeni as to 
leave but a moderate garrison. Custine, with seventeen thousand men and 
destitute of matifid^ could not attempt a siege ; but he resolved to try a 
eot^ dt mcdn. The ideas which had roused France were agitating all Ge^ 



* " Connt Adam Phillippe Ctutine, bom at Metz in 1740. aerved ai captain id the i 

yeazs' war. Through the influence of the Duke of Choiseul, he obtained, in 1708, a regi» 
nent of dragoons» which waa caUed bj bis name. In 1780 he exchanged thia for tfae ragi- 
Bient of Saintonge, which waa on tbe point of going to America, to the aid of tbe coloniea» 
On hia retum, be waa appointed marecbal de camp. In 1789 be waa depaty of the oofaility 
of Metz, and waa one of the firat wbo dedared for the populär party. He aubaequent^ 
entered tbe armj of the North, and, 1792, made himaelf maater of the ppaa of Porentrvj. 
He then receivä the oommand of the army of tbe Lower Rhine, and opened tbe campaiga 
hy Uking poaaeaaion of Spire. He next took Worma, then the fortma of Mentz, and thea 
Frankfor1>on-tbe-Maine, on which he laid heavy contributiona. In 1793 he waa denoanoed, 
and received hia diamiaaal, but the Convention afterwarda inveated him with the oomoiaad 
of tbe Northern army. 9at be had hardly time to visit tbe poaia. Marat and VarcDDas 
were unoeaaing in their accuaationa againat bim, and the revolutionary tribunal «goo '^ 
w^rda oondemned him to death."— ^/icyeAi|MBi2ia Ämerieana. S 
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many, and espeeuJly those cities which had iini?Anitie8. Mayenoe was 

one of these, and Gustine contrived to establiah a correspondence there. He % 

approached the walls, withdrew on the falsa report of the arrival of an 

Austrian corpa, returaed, and, making great movements, deceived the enemy 

aa to the strength of his anny. Deliberations were held in the fortreaa. 

The design of capitolation waa strongly aupported by the partiaans of the 

French, and on the 2l8t of October the gates were opened to Gustine. The 

garriaon laid down its arms, with the exception of eight hundred AustrianSf 

who rejoined the grand army. The intelligence of theae brilliant succeaaea 

spread rapidly and caused an extraordinary Sensation. They had certainly 

cost but little : at the same time, they were far less meritorious than the 

firmness of the people of Lille, and the magnanimous coolness displayed at 

St. Menehould ; but people were delighted with th^ transition from mere 

reaistance to conquest. Thus far all would have been right on Gustine'a 

part, if, appreciating his position, he had possessed the skill to terminate 

the campaign by a movement, which would have been practicable and 

decisive. 

At this moment the three armies of Dumouriez, Kellermann, and Gustine, 
were'by the most fortunate chance so placed thatthey might have destroyed 
the Prussians, and conquered by a single march the whole line of the Rhine 
to the sea. If Dumouriez, less preoccupied by another idea, had kept Kel« 
lermann under his command and pursued the Prussians with his eighty 
thousand men ; if, at the same time, Gustine, descending the Rhine from 
Mayence to Goblentz, had fallen upon their rear, they must infallibly have 
been overpowered. Then, descending the Rhine to Holland, they might 
have taken Duke Albert in the rear, and obliged him either to lay down his 
arms or to fight his wa^ through them, and the whole Netherlands would 
have been subdued. Treves and Luxemburg, comprised within the line 
which we have described, would fall of course. All would be France as far 
as the Rhine, and the campaign would be over in a month. . Dumouriez 
abounded in genius, but his ideas had taken a difTerent course. Impatient 
to retum to Belgium, he thought of nothing but hastening thither imme- 
diately, to relieve Lille and to push Duke Albert in front. He left Keller- 
mann, therefore, alone to pursue the Prussians. The latter general might 
still have marched upon Goblentz, passing between Luxemburg and Treves, * 
while Gustine would be descending from Mayence. But Kellermann, who 
was not enterprising, had not sufficient confidence in ;the capabiliiies of his 
troops, which appeared harassed, and put them into cantonments around 
Metz. Gustine, on his part, desirous of rendering himself independent, and 
of making brilliant incursions, had no inclination to join Kellpnnann and to 
confine himself within the limit of the Rhine. He never thought, there- 
fore, of descending to Goblentz. Thus this admirable plan was neglected, 
so ably seized and developed by the greatest of our military historians.* 

Gustine, though clever, was haughty, passionate, and inconsistent His 
Chief aim was to make himself independent of Biron and every other 
general, and he entertained the idea of conquering around him. If he were 
to take Manheim, he should violate the neutrality of the elector-palatine, 
which the executive Council had forbidden him to do. He thought, there- 
fore, of abandoning the Rhine, for the purpose of advancing into Germany. 
Frankfort, situated on the Mayne, appeared to him a prize worth seizing, 
and thither he resolved to proceed.. Nevertheless, this free commercial city, 

• JomioL 
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nl^ayf neuM^r iß Ü^e different ^ars, and fatrourably |lwp<>p#d .. towarfc | 
j^renoh, did Qpt deserye this iQUchievous preference. Bein^^ defenietia 
jii was easy to enter, but difficult to maintain one^s-eelf there, aod eoa 
^uendy it was useless to occupy it. This excursion could have but ^ 
object, that of levving cQntributions ; and there was no justice in impoq 
them on a population habitualiy neuter, and meriting by its very dispos. 
the gQod-wiU of France, whose principles it apprpved and to whoa 
wished success. Custine committed the fault of entering the city. T 
was on the 27th of October« He levied contributions, inceiised the inim 
aiits, whom he cpnverted into enemies of the French, and ran the rs 
while proceeding towards the Mayne, of being cut oflf from the Rhine, eiik 
by the Prussians, if they had ascended as far as Bingen, or by the eleca 
palatine, if, breaking the neutrality, he had issued from Manheim. 

The tidingsof these incursions into the enemy's territory continuedG 
#3Ecite great joy in France, who vma astonished to find herseif conquering.i 
few days only after she had been afraid of being conquered. The Prassim 
being alarmed, threw a fiying bridge across the Rhine, for the puipose i 
^ascending along the right bank and driving away the French. Fortunaici^ 
for Custine, they were twelve days in crossing the riyer. Discouragemefi 
4i8ea3e, and the Separation of the Austrians, had reduced tbat army to &:r 
thousand men. Ciairfayt, with his eighteen t)iousand Austrians, had f<i 
lowed the general movement of our troops towards Flanders, and was pic> 
ceeding to the aid of Duke Albert. The corps of emigrants had bea 
disbanded, and the brilliant spldiery which composed it had either joined ö 
Corps of Cond^ or passed into foreign Service. 

During these occurrences on the frpntier of the North and of the Rhioe. 
we were gaining other advantages on the frontier of the Alps. MontesquioB, 
who commanded the army of the South, invaded Savoy, and detacbed oas 
of his ofiicers to occupy the county of Nice. This general, who haddis- 
played in the Gonstituent Assembly all the abilities of a statesman, and who 
.päd not had time to exhibit the qualities of a military Commander, which he 
is asserted to have possessed, had been summoned to the bar of the Legisla- 
tive to account for his conduct, which had been deemed too dilatory. He hd 
found means to convince his accusers that the want of means and not of zesl 
was the cause of his tardiness, and had returned to the Alps. He belon^' 
however, to the first revolutionary generation, and this was incompaüble 
with the new one. Again he was sent for, and he was on the pointof being 
stripped of his command, when news arrived that he had entered SavojT' 
His dismissal was then suspended, and he was left to continue his conquest 

According to the plan conceived by Dumouriez, when, as minister of 
foreign affairs, he superintended the departmcnts both of diplomacy and wHi 
France was to push her ai:mies to her natural froiitiers, the Rhine, and the 
lofty chain of the Alps. To this end, it was necessary to conquer Belgiumt 
Savoy, and Nice. France had thus the advantage, in confining berself to 
natural principles, of despoiling only the two enemies with whom ^^^ ^ 
i^t war, the house of Austria and the court of Turin. It was this plan, which 
iailßd in A])ril in Belgium, and was deferred tili now in Savoy, that Montes* 
quiou was about to execute his portion of He gave a division to Genenl 
4Lnselme, with Orders to pa3S the Var and to proceed for Nice upon a gifea 
s^gi^al : he himself, with the greater part of his army, advanced from Grs0^ 
bip uppn Chambery ; he cau$ed the Sardinian troops to be threatene4 by S| 
'Oenies, and, marching himself from the fort Barraux upon Mont-Melian, he 
sQccaeded in dividing and driving them back into the Valleys. Vhüe hif 
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tenant^ y^exp pursuing them, he advanced upqn Chambfsry, qn ihe,2tf^^ 
^eptember, and inäde hjw triumphal entiy into ihat city, to the great «au^- 
loxi oF the inhahitants, who loved liberty like true sons of the mountainsv 
i France like men speaking the saine language, having the same mannerVt 
i belonging to the same basin. He immediately convoked an assembly 
Savoyards, for the purpose of deliberating upon a question which coidd 
i be doubtful— the union of Savoy with France, 

\.t the same moment, Anseline, reinforced by six tliousand Marseillais, 
Lom he had demanded as auxüiaries, had approached the Yar, an unequal 
rent, like all those which descend froni lofty mountains, alternately swol; 
L and dry, and incapable even of receiving a permanent bridge. Anselmia 
Idly crossed the Var, and Qccypied Nice, which the Count St. Andrß had 
st abandoned, and which the magistrates had pressed him to enter, in order 
put a stop to the excesses of the populace, who were committing frightful 
predations. The jSardinian troops retired towards the upper vafleys; 
\selme pursued them ; but he halted before a formidable post, thät of 
korgio, from which he could not drive the Piedmontese. 
Meanwhile, the squadron of Admiral Truguet, combining its movements 
ith those of General Anselme, had obtained the surrender of Villafranca 
id borne away for the litde principality of Oneglia. A great number of 
rivateers were accustomed to take refuge in that port, and for this reason it 
ould be of Service to reduce it. But, while a French boat was advancing 
I parley, the right of nadöns was violated, and several men were killed by 
general discharge. The admiral, laying bis ships aünv art tlie harbour, 
oured upon it an overwhelming fire, and then landed some troöps, which 
acked the town and made a great carna^e among the monks, who were very 
ümerous there, and who were said to be tne instigatocs oif this act of treacherv. 
Such is the rigour of military law, which was inflictcd without mercy on toe 
mfortunate town of Oneglia. After this expedition, the French squadron 
etumed off Nice, where Anselme, separated by the swelling of the Var from 
he rest of his army, was in a dangerous pr'edicament. By carefüUy gtuträr 
Ing himselfj however, against the post of ^aorgip, and by treating the 
mhabitants better than he had done,* he rendered his position tenable, and 
«iras enabled to retain his conquest. 

Montesquieu was, meanwhile, advancing from Chambery towards Genera, 
and was likely soon to find himself in presence of Switzerland, which entef- 
tained extremely adverse feelings towards the French, and pretended to dis- 
cover in the invasion of Savoy a danger to its neutrality. 

The sentiments of the cantons in regard to us were widely different. Ali 
the aristocratic republics condemned our Revolution. Beme, in "particulari 
and its avoyerj Stinger, held it in profound detestation ; and the more so, 
1)ecause it fumished a subject of high gratification to the opprefsed Pays ä» 
Taud. The Helvetic aristocracy, excited by Stinger and Uie English am- 
bassador, called for war against us, and laid great stiess on the massacre oif 
1}ie Swiss guards on the lOth of August, tlie £8anning of a reginient at Aiz, 
and, lastly, the occupation of the gorges of Porentruy, which belonged to tbp 
bishopric of Basle, and which Biron had caused tq be occupied, for the pur^ 

* *< The rbpttblicans made • crael ase of their ▼ictory. The inhabitants of Nioe and the 
neighbouriniT ^»untTy were rewarded for the friendly reception they had given them, bj 
plunder and öutragea of every deacription. A proclamation iasaed by General Aoaelms 
-tsainat theia ezcelNa met with no aort of attention; and the commiaaionera appointed hf 
the Con?entio|i fe inqoire into Ibj» disorder» were aqäl>le to make any eflbctnal repantiotu"-' 
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poM of closing die Jun. The moderate party, nererihrieM, gained lk 
tscendency, aad an armed neutrality was determined npoii. The cantoa a 
Berae, stiU more irritated and distrustful, aent a corpttTarmSe to Nyoii,tBt 
nnder the pretext of an applicaüon from the magistrates of Geneva, plaeed 
garriaon in that city. 

According to ancient treatiea, Genera, in case of a war between Fms 
and Savoy, was not to rdceive a garriaon from either power. Onr Gm 
immediately quitted üie place, and the executive councU, instigated br 
Claviirea, who had forraerly been banished from Genera, and was jeaka 
of introducing the Revolution there, ordered Montesqaiou to enfonx tb 
execution of the treatiea. He was instructed, moreover, to pat a ganiM 
into the place, that ia to say, to commit the aame faiilt with w^hich the B& 
neae were reproached. Montesquieu, sensible, in the first place, that k 
had not at the moment the means of taking Geneva, and in the next, thu 
by violating the neutrality and involving himself in a war with Switzeriaai 
he should throw open the east of France and expose the right flank of oc 
defensive, resolved, on the one band, to intimidate Genera« while, oa tbe 
other, he would endeavour to make the executive Council listen to t&sol 
He therefore loudly insisted on the departure of the Beraese troopa, zst 
atrove to persuade the French ministry that this was all that coold be /^ 
quired. His design was, in case of extremity, to bombaid Genera, andtt 
proceed, by a hold march, towards the canton of Vaud, for the purpose d 
producing a revolution. Geneva consented to the departure of the Benm 
troops, on condition that Montesquieu should retire to the distance of ts 
leagues, which he immediately did. This concession, however, was cea- 
sured at Paris ; and Montesquiou, posted at Carouge, where he was sa^ 
rounded by Genevese exiles, who were desirous of returning to their countrr, 
was worried between the fear of embroiling France with Switzerland, aai 
ihe fear of disobeying the executive Council, which was incapable of appff* 
ciating the soundest military and political views. This negotiatioo, pro- 
longed by the distance of the places, .was not yet brought near to a dose, 
though it was the end of October. 

Such, then, was the State of onr arms in October, 1792, from Dunki^ to 
Basle, and from Basle to Nice. The frontier of Champagne was deliveml 
from the grand invasion ; the troops were proceeding from that proviaoe io- 
wards Flanders, to relieve Lille, and to invade Belgium. Kellermann took 
up his quarters in Lorndne. Gustine, escaped from the control of BiroOf 
master of Mayence, and marching imprudenüy into the Palatinate and to tbe 
Mayne, rejoiced France by his conquests, affrighted Germany, and ind»- 
creetly exposed himself to the risk of being cut off by the Pnissiaos, wAo 
were ascending the Rhine, in sick and beaten, but numerous bodies, and stiH 
eapable of overwhelming üie little French army. . Biron was still encam/)^ 
along the Rhine. Montesquiou, master of Savoy, in consequence of th0 
retreat of the Piedmontese beyond the Alps, and secured from fresh attacks 
by the snow, had to decide the question of Swiss neutrality either by arms 
or by negotiations. Lastly, Anselme, master of Nice, and supported by i 
squadron, was enabled to resist in his position, in spite of the swdün^/^ 
the Var, and of the Piedmontese coUected above him at the post of Saorgio. 

While the war was about to be transferred from Champagne to Bclgiu«^ 
Dumouriez had solicited permission to go to Paris for two or three days onlft 
for the purpose of concerting with the ministers the invasion of the Nethe^ 
landa, aud the general plan of all the military Operations. His enemies^ 
ported that he was Coming to gain applause, and that he wua leaving ^ 
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Sataes of bis commuid for the sake of a frivolouB gntification of yaniOr. 
These reproaches were exaggerated, for Dumouriez^s command suffered^ 
nothing by hia absence, and mere marches of troops could be perfonned 
without bim. Hia presence, on tbe contraiy, was likely to be very uscful 
to the Council for the determination of a general plan; and, besides, he might 
be forgiven an impatience of glory, so general among men, and so excuss^le 
when it does not interfere with duties. 

He arrived in Paris on the llth of October. His Situation was perplez- 

ing» for he could not stand well with either of the two parties. He disliked 

the violence of the Jacobins, and he had broken with the Girondins by expel- 

lingr them a few months before from the ministry. Very favourably receiired, 

however, throughout all Champagne, he was still more warmly welcomed 

in Paris, especially by the ministen, and by Roland himself, who discarded 

all personal resentments when the public welfare was at stake. He present- 

ed himself before the Convention on the 12th. No sooner was he announced, 

than mingled acclamations and applause aröse on all sides. In a simple, 

energetic speech, he gave a brief sketch of the whole campaign of the Ar- 

gonne, and bestowed the highest commendations on his troops, and on 

Kellermann himself. His staff then brought forward a Standard taken 

from the emigjants, and offered it to the Assembly as a monumeht of the 

Tanity of their projects. Immediately afterwards the deputies hastened to 

Surround him, and the sitting was closed, in order to afford a free scope for 

their congratulations. It was more especially the numerous deputies of the 

Piain, the impartialtf as they were termed, who, having neither rupture nor 

rerolutionary Indifference to lay to his charge, gave him the wärmest and 

most cordial welcome. The Girondins were not behindhand; yet, whether 

it was their fault or his, the reconcüiation was not complete, and a lurking 

relic of coolness was perceptible between them. The Mountaineers, who 

had reproached him with a momentary attachment to Louis XVI., and who 

found him, in his manners, his merit, and his elevation, already too like the 

Girondins, grudged him the testimonies paid to him in that quarter, and 

supposed these testimonies 4o be more significant than they really were. 

After the Convention, he had yet to visit the Jacobins, and this power had 
then become so imposing, that the victorious general could not omit paying 
them his homage. It was there that opinion m ferraentation formed all its 
plana and issued its decrees. If an' important law, a high political question, 
a great revolutionary measure was to be brought forward, the Jacobins, 
always more prompt, hastened to open the discussion and to give their opi« 
nion. Immediately afterwards, they thronged to the commune and to Üie 
sections ; they wrote to all the affiliated clubs ; and the opinion which they 
had expressed, the wish which they had conceived, returned in the form of 
addresses from every part of France, and in the form of armed petitions from 
all the quarters of Paris. When, in the municipal Councils, in the sections, 
and in all the assemblies invested with any authority whatever, there was 
still some hesitation on a question, from a last respect for legality, the Jaco- 
bins, who esteemed themselves free as'thought, boldly cut the knot, and 
every insurrection»was proposed among them long beforehand. They had 
for a whole month deliberated on that of the lOth of August. Besides 
this initiative in every question, Üiey had arrogated to themselves an inex- 
orable Inquisition into dl the details of the govemment. If a minister, the 
kead of a public office, a contractor, was accused, commissioners sent by 
the Jaeobiiu wen! to the offices and demanded exact accounts, which wer« 

2m3 
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dbRViered to äiifm tHQiotli häüglititiess« wiihodt dädttn« aba wMioalf mq» 
tience. B very Citizen who haä to complaih of ahy act wh^teVer, had oolj n 
»pply to the Society, and officibus advocates were appöihted to obttSn jnsib 
for him. One day perhaps soldiers woiild complain of their o£Bcers, work- 
men öf their employers ; the next, an actress mi^t be äeeü demändükg jnste 
affainst her manager ; nay, once a Jacobin came to demänd reparaiiofl h 
adultery committed with hia wife by one of his coUeagues. 

Every one was anxioüs to have his name entered in the register of taf 
Society, in order to attest his patriotic zeal, Almost all the depottes wk 
bad recently arrived in Paria had hastened to present themselves at the Jxo- 
bins for that pürpose ; there had been counted one hundried and tfaiitecn d 
ihein in one week, and even such as never meant to attend tfae meeünga d 
the cliib nevertheless applied for admisäion. The affiliated söcieties witA 
from the extremities of the provinces, inquiring if the deputies of Üielr de- 
partments had got themselyes enrolled, and if they were assiduoüs memben. 
The wealth'y of the ciapital strove to gain pardon for their weäl A by gomf 
to the Jacobins to put on the red cap, and their equipages blocked np d» 
entrance to that abode of equality. While the hall was ^ed with it» n1Im^ 
rous members, and the tribnnes were crowded with people, ah nnmense 
eoncourse, mingled with carriages, waited at the door, and with load shoats 
demanded admission. Sometimes this multitnde became irritated when nia, 
so common ander the sky of Paris, aggrarated the wearisoiheiiess öf waitiag, 
» and theii some member demanded the admission of the good people^ wfao 
were sufierihg at the dbors of the hall. Märat had freqaenüy claimed tlus 
privilege on such occasions; and when the admission was gpranted, 8oa^ 
times even before, an immense multitnde of both sexes pöurfed in and nua- 
gled with the members. 

It Was in the evening that they met Anger, excited and repressed in tbe 
Convention, here vent^ itself in a free explosioh. Night,.tHe mnltitudeof 
auditors, all contributed to heat the imagination. The sitting was frequendj 
prolonged tili it degenerated into a tremendous tumult, and there the agitator? j 

fithered courage fox the most audacious attempis on the following day. i 
tili this society, so imbued with a demagogue spirit, was^ not what it sab- 
sequendy became. The equipages of those who came to abjure the inequs- 
lity of conditions were stiU suffered to wait at the door. Some members 
had made inefiectual attempts to speak with their hats on, but they had been 
obliged to uncover themselves. Brissot, it is tme, had just been excluded 
by a solemh decisioh ; but Petion continued to preside there, amidst applanse. 
Chabot, Gollot-d'Herbois, and Fabre-d^Eglantine were the favourite Speaker?. 
Marat stül appeared stränge there, and Chabot observed, in the language of 
the place, tliat Marat was " a hedgehog which could not be laid hold of 
anywhere." 

Dumouriez was received by Danton, who presided at the sitting. He 
was greeted with numerous plaudits, and the sightof him gained foi^gtveness 
for the supposed friendship of the Girondins. He made a short speech ap- 
pTopriate to his Situation, and promised to march htfore ihe endo/ the month 
at the head ofeixty thausand merif to attack kings^ and-io eave thepecfk 
from fyranny. 

Danton, replying in similar style, said that, in rallying the Prench at tfae 
camp of St. Menehould, he had deserved well of the country, but that a new 
eareer was opentng for him ; that he must now niake crbwnS fall before the 
red ea^ With which thie södety had honoüied him, ^d that his tmb wimLd 
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tfien |ihlri^ amoii^ the most glonous nsimes of FVance. Conot^Herböis then 
addressed Kim in a' speecH which shows both the language of that period- 
and the feelings of the moment in regard to the genenl. 

«* It was liot a king* who appointed thee, O Dumouriez ; it was thy fellow* 
Citizens. Bear in mind that a general of the republic oüght to serve nonö 
bxLt the republic. Thon hast heard of Themistocles : he had jüst sared' 
Oreece at Salamis ; but, calumniated by his enemies, he wa^forced to iseek 
an asylum amöng tyrants. They wanted him to serve against his coantry 
His only answer was to plunge his sword ihto his heart. Dumouriez, thon 
haut enemies ; thou wilt be calumniated : remember Themistocles ! 

** Enslaved nations are awaidng thy assistance. Thou wilt soon set them' 
free. What a glorious mission ! . . Thou must nevertheless guard thyself 
a^inst any excess of gencrosity towards thine enemies. Tliou hast con» 
mxcted back the King of Prusaid rather too much in the Freneh mannet, 
But Austria, we hope, will pay doubly. 

** Thou art going to Brüssels, Dumouriez. ... I have liothing to säy t6; 
thee. . • If, however,Jhon shouldst there, find an execrable woman, whb 
came beneath the walls of Lille to feast her ferocity with the sight of red« 
hot balls ! . . . But no, that woman will not wait for thy Coming. 

**At Brüssels, liberty wiB again spring up under tny feet. Citizen^, 
maidens, ihatrons, children, will throng around thee*— O wliat happiness art 
thou aboüt to ehjoy, Dumouriez ! My wife is from Brüssels ; she, too, wHI 
embrace thee !"• 

* The report of the epeech a^dreiied by CoUot^'Herboii to Dutnoüriet, u giVen in th^' 
Joumai des Jäeobink, is m follow« ; 

** I meant to speak of ^ur armiet, and I congratulated myself on having to ipeak of them. 
if> the preaence of ihe soldier wbom you have just heard. I meaot to censure tbe answor 
of the President ; I bave already said several timea tbat the president ought never to reply to 
the membera of the aociety ; but be baa replied to all tbe soldiers of tbe army. Thia anawer 
give« to all a aignai testimony of yoar aatisfaction : Dumouriez will abare it with all bla 
bretbren in arma, for he knowa tbat without them bia gtory would be nothing. We muat 
accuatom ourselvea to thia language. Dumouriez baa done bia duty. Tbia ia bb best 
recompense. It ia not because he ia a general tbat I praiae bim, but becauae he ia a Prench 
aoldier. 

" Ia it not true, general, that it ia a gforioua thing to coromand a repobtlcan army 1 that 
thou baat found a great dißerence between thia army and those of despotism 1 Tbe Freneh 
are not posseased of bravery only; they have aomelhing beyond the mere contempt of deatb; 
for wbo is tbere tbat feara death ? But those inhahitants of Lille and Thionville, wbo coolly 
awaii the red-hot balia, who continue immnveable amid the bursting of bomba and tbe 
deatruclion of their housea — ia not tbis the development öf all the virtuea ? Ab, yea^ thoae 
virtues are aboye all triumphal A new manner of making war ia now invented, and our 
enemiea will not find it out : tyranta will not be able to do any thing ao long aa free men 
ahall be reaolved tb defend tbemselvea. 

** A great number of our brethren have fallen in the defence of liberty ; they are dead, bat 
their memory is dear to ua. They have left ezamplea which live in our hearta-rbut do they 
Uve wbo have attacked ua 1 No ; they are cruahed, and their cohoris are but heapa of car« 
caaaea, which are rotting on the apot wbere they fougbt ; they are but an infectioua danghill, 
which theaun of liberty will have great difficulty to purify. ... That host of Walking* 
akeictons cloaely resembles tbe akeleton of tyranny ■ and like it they will fail to auccumb. . . 
What ia bedoftie of thoae old generale of high renown ? Their ahadow vaniabea before the 
almigbty geniua of liberty ; they Üee, and ihey bave but dungeona for their retreat, for dun« 
geona will aoon be the only palacea of despota : they flee because the nationa are minf, 

*'It waa liot a kin^ wbo appointed thee, Dumouriez ; it waa thy fellow-citizena ' recollect' 
ibat a general of the republic ougbt never to treat with tyranta; recollect that such generats 
aa thyself ought neyer to aerve any bat liberty. Tboa hast heard of Tbemiatocleä ; be had 
•aved Greeoe by the bettle of Salamia ; he waa calumniated — ^thoa baat thy enemiea, DumocU 
lin; thoa ahalt be calumniated, and thit it the rsaaon I talk to thee— TÜemiatodes was 
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Danton then rettred with Domouriez, whom he seized upon, and to vboa 
he did, aa it were, the honours of the new republic. Danton haring ahova 
at Paria as finn a countenance aa Dumouriez at St Menehould, thej wen 
regarded aa the two savioura of the Revolution, and they were appkockd 
together at all the public placea where they made their appearance. A oer- 
tain instinct drew these two men towarda one another, notwithstanding :be 
difference of their habita. They were the rakes of the two Systems, wi» 
united with the like genios the like love of pleasure, but with a different sar. 
of corruption. Danton had thatof the people, Dumouriez that of coum; 
but, more lucky than bis coUeague, the latter had only aenred generooslj 
atad aword in band, while Danton had been so unfortunate as to sollj a greti 
eharacter, by the atrocities of September. 

Those brilliant aaloona where the celebrated men of former days^njoyed 
their glory ; where during the whole of the last Century, Voltaire, Diderot, 
d'Alembert, Rousseau, had been listened to and applauded — those salooBi 
no lon|;er ezisted. There was left the simple and select society of Madame 
Boland, which brought together all the Girondins, thehandsome Bari»arooz, 
the clever Douvet, the grave Buzot, the brilliant Guadet, the persnasiTie 
Vergniaud, and where still a pure lanfuage prevailed, conrersations replete 
with interest, and elegant and polished manners. The ministers met äere 
twice a week, and dined together off ^ single course. Such was the new 
republican society, which joined to the graces of old France the grvritj of 
the new, and which was so soon to be swept away by demagogue coarseness. 

Dumouriez attended one of these simple repasts, feit an unpleasant sen» 
tion at first in the presence of those former friends whom he had drivea 
from the ministry, and of that woman who appeared to him too austere, and 

;cilnmiiiatad i he wu uniastlj punished by his fetlow-citöeiii ; he found ui esylam unoef 
, l^raDtt, but still he wm ThemiBtocIes. He was asked to beer erms against his couatry. ' Mj 
■Word,' Said he, * shall never senre tyrants !' and he plunged it iato his heart I will ab» 
remind theo of Scipio. Antiochos endeavoared to bribe that great man by offering him a 
most ▼aluable hostage, his own son. ' Thou hast not wealth enongh to porcbaae my eo&- 
■eience,' leplied Sctpio, ' and natare knows no Ioto superior to the love of coantrj.' 

** Nations are gnwning in alavery. Thon wilt soon deliver them. What a glorions mtf> 
non I Buocess is not donbtfal ; the Citizens who are waittng for thee, hope for thoe; and 
those who are here arge thee on. We itaust, however, reproach thee with some exoeti of 
generosity towards thine enemies ; thoa hast condacted back the King of Prassia rather too 
mach in the French roanner — ^in the old French manner, that i» to say. (ÄppiagtteJ) Bot 
' let US hope that Aostria will pay double ; she has mouey ; don't spare her ; thou cansl not 
make her pay too much for the outrages which her race has committed upon mankind. 

** Thou art going to Brüssels, Dumouries (^applauM) ; thou wilt pass througfa Courtral 
There the French name has been profaned ; the tndtor«Ja^ry has bumed houses. Thos ftr 
I have spoken only to thy courage. I now speak to thytieart Be mindfol of thon unfo^ 
tnnate inhabitants of Courtrai ; disappoint not their hopes this time; promise them the jus- 
tice of the nation ; the nation will stand by thee. 

*' When thou shalt be at Brüssels ... I have nothing to say to thee conceniing die eea- 
daet which thou hast to pursue . . . If thou there findest an execrable woman, who caias 
to the foot of the walls of Lille to feast her ferocity with Ute sight of red-hot balls ... bot 
that woman will not await thee . • . If thou shouldst find her, she would be thy prisooer; 
we have othera belonging to her family . . . thou wouldst send her hither ... let her be 
shaved in such a manner that she never again could wear a wig. 

" At Brnssels, liberty will leme ander thy auspioes. A whole nstion will give itieif op 
to Joj ; thou wilt lestoce children to their fathers, wives to their husbands ; the aight of ihy 
bappiness will be a recreatioo to thee after thy labours. Boys, dtiiens, girls, women, will 
throng aroand thee, will all embraoe thee as their fiither ! Ah ! how happj wUt tboo ^ 
Pamouriei t • . My wife, she comes from Brüssels ; she will embraoe thee^ too."* 

This speech was freqaeotly Intemipted by Tehemeat applauae. 
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» wliOBi he appened too liceiittous : but he supported fhie sitaation wita 
de aecttfltomed e^irit, and was touehed in partioular bj the sincere cordialiQr 
f Roland. Beaidea the eociety of the Girondins» Uiat of the artistB wai 
he only one whioh had snrrived the diepersion of the ancient aristocjracy. 
Llmoet ali the artiBta had wajrmly embraced a revolution, which avenged 
hem of high-bom disdain and promiaed favour to genius alone. They wel- 
omed Dumoariez, in theur tarn, and gave him an entertainment at which 
U the talenta that the capital contained were assembled. But, in the very 
nidst of this entertainment, a stränge ecene oocurred to interrupt it, and to 
irodoce ae nraeh disgust aa snrpnse* 

Marat, ever prompt to outstrip reTduttonaiy mispicion^, was not satisfied 
rith the generai. The me'rciless denouncer of aÜ those who enjoyed the 
mblic faTour, he had always anticipated by bis disguating invectives the 
lisgrace inourred by the populär leaders. Mirabeau, Bailly, Lafayette, 
l*etiott, the Girondins, had been assailed by bis abuse, while yet in poases- 
ton of all their popularity. Since the lOth of AugUst, in particular, he had 
ndulged all the extravacances of his raind ; and, though revolting to upright 
ind reasonable men, and stränge at least to hot-headed revolutionists, he had 
»een encouraged by success. He failed not, iherefore, to consider himself 
m in flome measuxe a public man, essentisl to tae new order of things* He 
pent part of bis time in colieeting reports, in circulating them in his paper, 
ind in visiting the bureanz for the purpose of redressing the wron^ com* 
nitted by administratörs against the people. Communicating to the public the 
»articuliurs of his life, he declared in one of bis numbers* that his avocations 
irere overwhelming; that, out of his twenty-four hours in the day, he allowed 
int two for sleep, and one only to the table and to his domestic ooncems ; 
hat, besides the hours devoted to hie dnty as a deputy, he regularly spent 
lix in colieeting the complaints of a mulütude of unfortunate and oppressed 
»ersons, and in endeavouring to obtain redress fbr them ; that he passed the 
^emaining hours in reading and answering a multitude of letters, in writlng 
iis observations on public evento, in receiving denunciations, in ascertaining 
he veracity of the denounces: lasüy, in editing his paper and superinten£ 
ng the printing of a mat work. For three years, he sodd, he had not taken 
i quarter of an hour°8 recreation ; and it makes one shudder to think what 
K> inordinate a mind, coupled with such unceasing activity, is capable of 
)roducing in a rcTolution. 

Marat pretended to discover in Dumouriez nothing but an aristocrat of 
iissolute manners, who was not to be trusted. As an addition to his motives, 
le had been informed that Dumouriez had recently proceeded with the utmost 
leverity against two battalions of volunteers, who had slaughtered some emi« 
^ant deserters. Repairing immediately to the Jacobins, he denouuced the 
^neral in their tribune, and asked for two comnussioners to go with him and 
luestion him conceming his conduct Montant and BentaboUe were instantly 
ippointed, and away he went with them. Dumouriez was not at home* 
^f arat hurried to the different theatres, and at length leamed that Dumouriez 
Mras attending an entertainment given to him by the artists at the house of 
Mademoiselle Candeille, a celebrated woman of that day. Marat scrupled 
aot to proceed thither notwithstanding his disgosting costume. The car- 
riages, the detachments of the national gnard, which he found at the door of 
the house where the dinner was given, the presence of Santerre, the coin- 
mandant, and of a great number of deputies, and the arrangements of the 

• JooniildakBipBU^iwFnivttf^N^zeUi.» J«B.9, 1703. 
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entertadnment, excited his spieen* He boldly went forward and asked for 
Dumouriez. A sort of murmur arose at his approach. The mention of his 
name cansed the disappearance of a number of faces, which, he said, ooold 
not endure his accasing looks. Proceeding straightforward to Dumouiiez, 
he loudly ac^osted him, and demanded an ezplanation of his treatment of the 
two battalions. The general eyed him, and then said with a contCTsptnoos 
curiosity : ** Aha 1 so 70a are the man they call Marat l" He then aunreyed 
him again from head to foot, and tumed his back upon him, withoni sajing 
another word. As, however, the Jacobins who accompanied Marat appeared 
milder and more respectable, Dumouriez gave them some explanattona, and 
sent them away satisfied. Marat, who was far from being so, made a great 
noise in the ante-rooms, abnsed Santerre, who, he said, acted the pari of 
lackey to the general ; inveighed against the national guard, which contriboted 
to the splendour of the entertaiument, and retired, threatening Teageance 
against dl the aristocrats composing the assembly. He instanüy hi^tened 
to describe in his Journal this ridiculous scene, which so oorrectly deUneates 
the Situation of Dumouriez, the fury of Marat, and the manners of thal 
period.* 

• 
* The following aeeoimt of the Tifit peid by Merat to DamourieB at MademoiMlIe Gea> 
deille'f if eztracted from the J&umal de la JRipMiquc Fran^tMet it wae wiittea by 
Mant himiel^ and pabliehed in hie paper of Tueeday, October 17, 1793 

•* DtdanaUm ofike Frimd ofüu Peopk. 

"Leu rarprited than indignant at seeiDg former valets of the coort, plaoed by tiie connt 
of eventi at the head of am armiei, and, ainoe the lOth of August, kept in their plaeee bj b> 
fluenee, intrigne, and atopidity, carry their audactty ao &r aa to degrade and treat aa criai- 
nala two patriot battalions, upon the ridicaloos and moet probably falsa pretext thaft «mdb 
indiridaals had mttrdered foni Prassian deaerters; I presented myself at the tribnne oftba 
Jaeobins, to expose this odious proceeding, and to apply for two commiasionera diatinginabed 
for their civism, to aocompany me to Damonries, and to be witnesaea of his answara to my 
neationa. I repaired to tmn with dtisens Bentabolle and Monteeu, two of my ooUeaigaes 

the Conrention. We were told that he waa gone to the play and was to sap in town. 

" We knew that he had retnmed from the Vari^töa; we went in queat of him to the doh 
of D. Cypher, where we were told that he was expected to be. Laboar losL At Icogth 
we learned that he was to sop at the little hoose of Tahna, in the Roe Chanteieine. A filo 
of carriages and briUiant iliommations pointed out to lis the temple where the chiidren of 
Thalia wera eotertaining a aon of Mars. We were anrprised to find Pariaian natioDal 
gnards within and without After passing through an antechamber fall of aerranta, iatsmiixfld 
with heidaka, we arrived at a aaloon eontaining a nomerona Company. 

<* At the door waa Santerre, general of the Pariaian army, performing the oflSoe of ladkay» 
mr gentleman-nsher. He annoaneed me in a k>ad voice the moment he aaw me, which d»- 
pleaaed me exoeedingly, inasmuch as it waa likely to drive away oertain maska which ooe 
would like to be acqaainted with. HowoTer, I aaw enoagh to gain a dae to the intngoeai 
I shall say nothing of half a aoore of fairies destined to grace the entertainment Fofitics 
were probably not Uie object of thdr meeting. Neither ahall I aay anything of the national 
oiBoers who were paying their oourt to the great general, or of the old valets of the ooart who 
formed his retinue, in the drasa of aidea^e-camp. — ^And lastly, I ahall aay nothing of the 
master of the hoose, who was among them in the coetume of a player. Bat I cannot belp 
dedaring, in illnatration of the Operations of the Convention, and of the character of the 
jagglers of decrees, that, in the august Company were Kersaint, the great buiy-body Ldnn, 
Roland, Lasooroe, . . . Ohenier, all tools of the laction of the federative repnblic, and Dolaaia 
and Grorsas, their libeUtng errand-boyft As thera waa a laige party, I distingoished thiea 
eonspirators only ; perhaps they were more numerons ; and, aa it was now still eariy, it is 
probable that they had not all arrived, for the Vergniaads, the Btnota, the Camoaea, the 
JUbaots, the Lacroix, the Gnadeta, the Barbaroax, and other leaders were no doubl of ths 
party, sinoe they belong to the secret oondave. 
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' Before I proceed to our conversation with Domooriss, I ahall here pause a mm 
«0 make with the jndicioas reader some dbserfatioM that wOl not be mispiaeed. bklobs 
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Dumouriez had spent fonr days at Parier, änd dnring that time he had not 
been able to come to a good understandbig with the GirondinB, though he 

Bonoei^red that this geneimlimino of the npnblic, who hM snflind the King of Prana to 
Mcape from Verdau, and who hai ci^ntiilaUMl with the enemj, whom he might ha^e cooped 
iip in his eampa, and foroed to lay down hia anna, inatead of hymumg hia retraat, ahonld 
tiave chooen lo critical a moment to abandon the aimiea onder hia command, to nin to plaj« 
liouaea, to get himielf applaoded, and to indalge in orgiea at an actor'i widi nymphs of tba 
Opera t 

" Dtunonrin haa diagniaed the aeerat motiref which call him to Paria nnder the pretezt of 
ooneevtiiig with the minia tera the plan of the operationa of the eampaign. What ! with a 
Roland, a /rare eoupt'choux and petty intrigner, aequainted on^ with the mean ways of 
Wing and low cunning ! with a £epage, a woithy disciple of hii patron, Roland ! with a 
Clavi^rea, who knowi nothing but the terma of itock-brokering ! with a Gerat, who compre- 
hende noihing bat the afeted phnaea and Uie tricka of an academic paiaaite. I ihall nj 
Bothing of Menge ; he ia deemed a patriot ; bat he ie joat aa ignorant of military operationa 
aa hia colleagaei, who know nothtng at all about them. Domoories ia come to oonoert with 
the leaden of the perty which ia caballing fyt the eatabhihiiient of a ledeiative lepabKob 
Thatia^hiaeRand. 

" On enteriog the saloon wheie the enteitainnient waa given, I peroeived plaioly that my 
preaence damped the gaiety of the gueate, which ia not to be-wondered at, when it ib oonai- 
dered that I am a bagbear to the eneolea of the coontiy. Domomiei, in particalar, appeared 
dinonoerted. I begged him to ttep with me into another room, aa I wudied to conTene with 
him a few momenta in priTate. I addrewed him, and oar convenation waa woid for woid aa 
followi: ' We are membeia of the National Convention, and we come, or, to beg yoa to give 
«8 aome ezplanation relatiTO to the afikir of the two batttaliona, the MaaooowU and the Re- • 
pablican, aoeuaed by yoa of having murdered foor Proanan deaertere in cold blood. We 
have iearched the officea of the military committee and thoae of the war department; we 
«annot there find the least proof of the crime ; and nobody can iiiniiah Information on all 
theae pointa bat yoaraelü*— ^ Gentlemen, I have aent all the docamenta to the miniater.'-— 

* We aanire yoa, or, that we haTe in our handa a memorial, drawn np in hia office and in 
hia name, parporting that there aie no fiicta whatever for pronooncing upon thia alleged 
crime, and that for aoch we moat addreaa ooraeivea to yon.' — * Bat, gentlemen, I have in- 
formed the Convention, and to it I lefer yon.'— ' Permit oa, air, to obaenre, that the informa* 
tion fomiahed ia not aafficient, aince the committeea of the Convention, to which thia matter 
haa been reftrred, have dedared in their report that it waa impoaaible for them to pronoonoe 
for want of particalarB and proola of the crime denounoed. We heg yoa to aay whether yoa 
know all the cireamatancee of thia affiir.' — ^'Certamly, of my own knowledge ' — * Then it ii 
not merely a eonfidential denonciation made by yoa on the iäith of M. Dochaaeaa V — ' Bat* 
gentlemen, when I aaaert a thing, I think I onght to be believed.' — * Sir, if we thought aa yoa 
do on that point, we ahoold not have taken the atep that haa bronght ua hither. We have 
great reaaooa to doabt ; aeveial membeia of the mUitary committee have informed oa thal 
theae pretended Praaaiana were fear French emigranW — ' Well, gentlemen, if that were the 
ceaer— ^ Sir, that wonld abaolutely change the atate of the matter, and, without approving 
beforeband the oonduci of the battaliona, periiapa they are abaolotely innooent : it ia the dr- 
cumatanoea which provoked the mnrder that it ia important to know. Now, letteia from the 
army atate that theae emigranta were diaoovered to be apiea aent by the enemy, and that they 
even roae againat the national gaaida.' — ^ What, air, do yoa then approve the inaabordinatioii 
of the aoldiera V — * No, air, I do not approve the inaabordination of the aoldiera, bat I deteat 
the tyranny of the offioera ; I have too mach reaaon to believe that thia ia a machination of 
Dochaaeaa againat the patriot battaliona, and the manner in which yoa have treated them ie 
revolting/ — * Monaiear Marat, you are too warm ; I cannot enter into explanatiena with yoa.' 
Hera Damoariei, finding hinuwlf too cloaely preaaed, eztricated himaelf from the dilemma ht 
leaving aa. My two coUeegaea foUowed htm, and, in the convenation which they had with 
him, be confined himaelf to aaying that he had aent the docamenta to the nüniater. While 
they were talking, I found myaelf aurroanded by alllhe aidee-de-camp of Dumouriex, and by 
the offioera of the Pariaian goard. Santerre atröve to appeaae roe : he talked to me aix>at the 
neoeaiity of aabordination in the troope. ' I know that aa well aa you,' I replied ; < bat I am 
diagoited at the manner in which the aoldiera of the coantry are tieated : I have atill at haart 
the maaaacrae at Nancy and in the Champ de Mara.' Heie eome aide»de-eamp of Damou* 
ries began to deelaim againat agitatora. * Ceaae thoee lidicaloaa exdamationa !' I ezclaimed ; 

* there an no agitatoia in oor aimiee bot the infiunoiia oflkera» their apiee, and the peifidioui 
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kid vsicfüg di6iii 8ii intmmle friend in tho pcrBoii of CMnotn^. BEts Sad 
merely advised the latter to reeoneile himself widi Danton, as widi tb» 
most powerful man, and the one who, notwithstanding his vices, miglit 
become moat a^nricc^Ie to the weH-meaning. Neither was Dmnouriez os 
better terms with the Jacobms, with whom he was diagusted, and to wbom 
he was an object of snspicion, on accoimt of his auppoaed friendship wilh 
the Girondina. His visit to Paris had, therefore, not served him nracdi widi 
either of the parties, bat it had proTed more beneficial to him in a milituy 
feapect« 

Aecording to his cmtom, he had drawn ap a genere) plan, whidt had beea 
adopted by the executire comicil. Agreeablj to this plan, Montescfnioa* 
Was to maintain his position along the Alps, and to secure the great chain 
as a boundary by completing the conquest of Nice, and striving to keep np 
the neutrality of Switxerlaod. Biron was to be reinforcedt in «rda^ to 
gnard the Rhine from Basle to Landau. A eorps of twelve thoosaad men, 
nnder the command of General Metisnier, was destiiied to more to ßae rear 
of Custine, in order to cover his cpmmnnications. Kellermann had Orders 
to leave his quarters, to pass rapidly between Luxemburg and Treves, to 
hasten to Coblentz, and thus to oo whai he had already Wn adviaed^ and 
what he and Custine had so long neglected to do. Then, taking die offisB- 
sive with ei^ty thousaad men, Dumouries was to complete the Frencfa 
territory by the projected acquisition of Belgium. Keeping thns the defen- 
sive on all the frontiers protected by the nature of the soil, the French woold 
boldly attack only on the open frontier, that of the Netherlands» wbeie^ 
acc<Mraing to the expression of Dumouriez, a mim coold dtfend hknse^onfy 

^aininf baiilei* 

le obtamed, by means of Santerre, compliance with his suggestiona ftai 



ecraitiara, whom webafa had the Mlytdkaveal the headoroartroopi.' I^xiltetoMo 
Ghebrillant and to Bomdoin, one of whom was iermeiij a valet of tbe couit, and the other a 
ipy ofLa&yiotte. 

«I was indignaat at all tbat I heaid, and at all the atrocity that I ro ep e c t eJ in tfae odioBi 
eondael of oor generali. A« I ooald not beer to etay any longer, lieft the paitf, and I beboH 
with aalonithment in the adjoinhig inoai, the doora of wlücb were ajar, eeverml of Dttmoufiea'f 
heidiilci^ wilh drawn awoidi at their aheotdcnL I know not what coold be the db^ oftUe 
fidicoloos fiiroe ; if it wae contrived for the porpoae of intioudatinf me^ it nrait be admillBd 
tfaftt the valeta of Donooria entertain high noCione of liberty. Hai« paCience, gentkawa, 
we will teach yoa to know it Meanwhile be aaaofed that yonr maeter dreade the point of 
taj pen moeh mote than I fear the twonls of hie raganrafBn&" 

* ** Anne Pierre Monteequioa Feacntae, bom in 1741, was a nujoNgeneral, a menber 
of the French Aeadeaiy, and depnty ftom the nobility of Paris to the Statee genei al Tn 
1791, at the time of the Kmg's flight, he dedared himself deroted to the AaseaiUy, and, 
lenewing his ci^e oath, was sent into the departments of the Moaslle, the Meose, and the 
Ardennes, in order to dispose the minds of die people in lavoor of the AesMably. Soom 
tlme after he was appointed coiamander-in-chief of the army of the South ; he wae soon 
afterwaids denouneed by Barrdre as hairing sooght to favoar me King of Saidinia, and hart 
the intsrBst of the patriots in bis treaty with the republic of Geneva. A deeree of eeco»* 
tion was then passed egainst him, bat wben the commiaBionera appointed to selae him 
arrived at the gatee of Geneva, they leamed that he was gone into dwitaerland, and had 
eanied with him the military ehest, to compensate Ibr the property he had left in Fraaeew 
A deeree of 179S left Montceqvioa at liberty toietum to France; and, in 1797, he rsap- 
peared in äie oonstittttional ctrde, wbich the Diiectory then endeavonred to oppose to the 
Clichyan party. He died at Paris in l798:'^BagraphU Moderne. £. 

^ Montesqnioa wrote, in 1798, a worfc entitied * On tbe Administration of Finanee ia a 
Kepablic' wbich shows a tnie aeal for the govemment under wbieb he lived, and a dsgns 
of taleat well ealcolated to senre it Never was he heard lo utter a word that eoaM belny 
tfie faintest regret ibr his stadon before the Revohition ; and yet be was, perhape, one m 
<MM who had Wstbyitmoet power, most heiioaii,aodnioetwealth.''---J2«d^ B. 
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Ae abfüfd ideaof a camp near Paiis shöuld be Telinqnidied;' lliat tbe mmt 
artilleiy, ammunition» provisioiia, and necesaariea for eneamping coUected 
4here, ahould be despatched to FLanders for the uae of hia army, which was 
im want of eYer3rthiiig ; that to these ahould be added ahoes, great-ooata, and 
oix milliona in cash to sopply the aoldiera with ready moneyi tili thej sbould 
enter the Netherlands, after which he hoped to be able to provide for him- 
seif. He aet out, about the Idth of October, with somewhat differeni notiona 
of what iB called public gratitude, on rather worse terms with the parties 
than before, and at the utmoet indemnified for hia joumey by certain military 
arrang^ementa made with the ezeeutiTe oouneil* 

During thia interval, the GonTention had continned to act againat the 
oommune, by urging its renewal and closely watching all its proceeding& 
Petion had been elected mayor by a majority of 13»899 voles, while Robe»- 
piene had obtained but twenty-three, Billaud-Varennes fourteen, Panii 
cighty, and Danton eleven. The popularity of Robespienre and Petioa 
jnust not« however, be meaaured accordinff to thia difierence in the number 
cf Totes ; because people were accuatomed to aee in the one a mayor, and i$ 
the other a deputy, and did not care to make any thing eUe of either ; but 
this immense majority provea the popularity which the principal chief of the 
Girondin party still possesaed. We should not omit to mention that Baillj 
obtained two votes— asinffular memento beatowed on that worthy magistrate 
of 1780. Petion declined the mayoralty, weary of the convulsiona of the 
oommune, and preferring the functiona of depu^ to the National Con* 
▼ention. 

The three principal meaaurea projected in the famoua aitting of the 24th 
weie a law against instigations to murder, a decree relative to Üie formatioa 
of a departmental guard, and, lasdy, an accucate report of the atate of Paria. 
The two former, intmated to &e commisaion of nine, excited a continuajL 
ontcry at the Jacobins, at the commune, and in the aections, "if^he commia» 
aion of nine nevertheless prooeeded with ita task ; and from seyeral depart* 
ments, among otbers Marseilles and Calvados, thete arrived, as before the 
lOth of August, battaliona which anticipated the decree respeoting the d% 
partmental guard. Roland, to whom the third measure, namely, ^ reporl 
on the State of the capital, was allotted, performed bis part without weaknesa 
and with the strietest truäi. He described and ezcnsed the inevitable coi^ 
fosion of the first insurrection ; bui he delineated with energy, and branded 
with reprobation, the crimes added by the 2d of September to the revolutiim 
of the lOth of August He ezpoaed all the ezceasea of the commune, ita 
abuses of power, its arbitrary imprisonmenta, and ita immense pecnlationa. 
He concluded with these words : 

'< A wise department, but possessing Utde power; an active and despotie 
oommune ; an ezoellent poptdation, but the sound part of which ia intimir 
dated or under conatraint, while the other is wrought upon by flatterers and 
inflamed by calumny; confusion of powers ; abuse and contempt of the 
authorities ; ^e public foree weak or reduced to a cipher by being badly 
commanded ;— ^uch is Paris !" , 

His report was received with applause by the usual majority, though« 
during the reading of it, some murmurs had been raised by the Mountain. 
A letter, written by an individual to a magistrate, communicated by that ma- 
rätrate to the executive Council, and unveiling the design of a new 2d of 
September against a partof the Convention, excited great agitation. In that 
letter there was this expression relative to the plotters ; ** They are deter- 
mined to let none speak but Robespierre." At these wordst all ey9§ we^e 

2N 
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tfxed upon kirn. Same expressed their indignatioii, othen nrged him ü 
•peak. He accordingly addreesed the Aesembly, for the purpose of ootmler- 
acting the impreesion produced by Roland's report, which he tenned a 
defamatory romance ; and he inaisted that publicity ought not to be given to 
Ihat report, before those who were aocuaed, and himaelf in paiticalar, had 
been heard. Then, expiating on so mnch as related to him pera<mally, he 
began to justify himself ; bnt he could not gain a hearing on acconnt of the 
noise which prevailed in the hall. Robespierre, havmg succeeded in quell- 
ijig the uproar, recpmmenced bis apology, and challenged his adversaries to 
accnse him to his face, and to produce a Single positive proof againat hink 
At this challenge, Louvet started up. " It is I," said he ; ««I who accnsed 
thee." He was already at the foot of the tribune when he uttered these 
words, and Barbaroux and Rebecqui had followed him thither to sopport the 
accusation. At this sight Robespierre was agitated, and his coantenanee 
betrayed his emotion.* He proposed that his accuser should be heard, and 
that he should then have leave to reply. Dantoni who succeeded him in the 
tribune, complained of the System of calumny organized against the com- 
mune and the deputation of Paris, and repeated, conceming Marat, who was 
the principal cause of all these accusations, what he had already dedared, 
namely, that he disliked him, that he had experienced his volcanic and un- 
Modabh temper^ and that all idea of a triumviral coalition was absurd. He 
concluded by moving that a day should be fixed for discussing the report 
The Assembly ordered it to be printed, but deferred its distribution amoog 
the departments tili Louvet and Robespierre should have been heard. 

Louvet was a man of great boldness and courace. His patriotism was 
sincere, but his hatred of Robespierre was blended with resentment occa- 
sioned by a personal quarrel, begun at the Jacobins, continued in 2ks Senti- 
neüCf revived in the electoral assembly, and rendered more violent since he 
was face to face with his jealous rival in the National Convention. With 
extreme petulance of disposition, Louvet united a romantic and crednloos 
Imagination, which misled him and caused him to suppose concerted plans 
and plotB, where there was nothing more than the spontaneons effect of üie 
passions. He firmly believed in his own suppositioqs, and strove to foree 
his friends also to put faith in them. But in the cool good sense of Roland 
and Petion, and in the indolent impartiality of Vergniaud, he had to enconn- 
ter an Opposition which mortified him. Buzot, Barbaroux, Guadet, withoot 
being equally credulous, without supposing such complicated machinations, 
believed in the wickedness of their adversaries, and seconded Lonvet's 
attacks from Indignation and conrage. Salles, deputy of La Meurthe, an 
inveterate enemy to anarchists in the Gonstituent Assembly and in the Con- 
vention — Salles, endowed with a sombre and violent imagination, was alone 
accessible to all the suggestions of Louvet, and, like him, was a believer in 
vast plots, hatched in the commune, and extending to foreign countries. 
Passionate friends of liberty, Louvet and Salles could not consent to impute 
to it so many evils, and they were fain to believe that the party of the Moun- 
tain, and Marat in particular, were paid by the emigrants and England to 
urge on the Revolution to crime, to dishonour, and to general oonfusion. 
Mor6 uncertain relative to Robespierre, they saw in him at least a tyiant 

* ** Robeapierre, whoM oountenanoe had tili then been firm, and his manner compoae^ 
«rat now profoundlj agiuted. He had onoe meararad hia powen at the JaooMna with Ihb 
ledoobtable advenaiy, whom he kaew to be de Ter, impetooua, and regardloH of tmm' 
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mctuated hj pride and ambidon« and aapiring, no matter by what meana» to 
the supreme power. 

Louvet, having resolved to attack Robespierre boldly, and to allow him 
no rest, bad bis speecb in readineas, and bad brougbt it yriih bim on tbe day 
\vhen Roland was to present bis report Tbns be was quite prepared to 
Support tbe accusation wben be obtained permission to speak. He instantly 
avaüed bimself of it, and immediately after Roland. 

Tbe Girondins were already sufficiently disposed to form false notions of 
events, and to find a plot wbere notbing bat Tiolent passions really existed ; 
but to tbe credulous Louvet tbe conspiracy appeared mucb more evident and 
more intimately combined. In the growing exaggeration of tbe Jacobins, 
and in tbe favour wbicb Robespierre's superciliousness bad found witb tbem 
during tbe year 1792, be beheld a plot framed by the ambitioius tribnne. He 
pictured him surrounded by satellites to wbose violence he gave up bis op- 
ponents ; erecting bimself into the object of an idolatrous woisbip ; causing 
it to be romoured before the lOth of August, that he alone could save liberty 
and France, and, wben the lOth of August arrived, biding bimself from tbe 
light, Coming forth aga.in two days after the danger, proceeding direct to tbe 
commune, notwithstanding bis promise never to accept any place, and, of 
hiflsole autbority, seating bimself at the bureau of the general councU ; there, 
seizing the control over a blind bourgeoisie, instigating it at pleasure to all- 
sorts of excesses, insulting for its sake the Legislative Assembly, and demand- 
ing decrees of that Assembly upon penalty of the tocsin ; directing, but without 
sbowing bimself, the massacres and the robberies of September, in order to 
uphold the municipal autbority by terror ; and afterwards despatching emis- 
saries over all France to recommend the same crimes and to induce &e pro- 
vinces to acknowledge the supremacy and the autbority of Paris. Robes- 
pierre, added Louvet, wished to destroy the national representation, in order 
to Substitute for it the commune wbicb be swayed, and to give us the govem- 
ment of Rome, wbere, under tbe name of municipias the provinces were 
subject to the sovereignty of the metropolis. Thus, master of Paris, which 
would have been mistress of France, he would have become the auccessor 
of overthrown royalty. Seeing, bowever, the meeting of a new assembly 
near at band, he had passed from the general Council to the electoral assem- 
bly, and directed tbe votes by terror, in order to make bimself master of the 
Convention by means of the deputation of Paris. 

It was he, Robespierre, wbo bad recommended to tbe electors that man 
of blood wbose inceudiary placards had fiUed France witb surprise and bor- 
ror. That libeller, witb whose name Louvet would not, be said, soll bin 
Ups, was but the spoiled child of murder, wbo possessed a courage for 
preaching up crime and calumniating the purest Citizens, in wbicb the cau* 
tious Robespierre was deficient. As for Danton, Louvet excluded bim from 
the accusation, nay, be was astonished that he should have ascended the 
tribune to repel an attack wbicb was not direr*ted against bim. He did not, 
bowever, separate bim from the perpetrations of September, because, in 
those disastrous days, wben all the authorities, the Assembly, the ministers» 
the mayor, spoke in vain to stop the massacres, the minister of justice alone 
did not speak: because, lastly, in the notorious placards, he alone was ex- 
cepted from the calumnies poured forth upon the purest of the Citizens. 
** And canst thou," exclaimed Louvet, *< canst thou, O Danton, clear thyself 
in the eyes of posterity from this dishonouring exception?" These words, 
equally generous and imprudent, were loudly cheered. 

This accusation, continually applauded* had not, bowever, been beaid 
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vidioni miny imu r muf s^ «« Proeore silence Ibr me»'* LoQTet had nid to ßm 
President, '</or /am g^ng to tauch tke iore^ and the patieat wüi esy tmL,** 
«• Keep your word," Said Danton ; ** tooch the sore."^ And wheaerer mm- 
ntnra arose, there were criea of ** Silence ! silence, $ore oneaT* 

LouTet at last sammed np bis charges. *' I accuse thee, Robespienct** 
he ezclaimed, •< of having calumniated Üie purest Citizens, and of haTing done 
so on the day when calumnies were proscriptions. I accuse tfaee of haräif 
put thyself forward as an object of idoiatrj, and of having spread abroad thal 
thon wert the only man capable of saving France. I accuse thee of haTim 
▼ilified, insttlted, and persecuted the national representation, of having tyran- 
nized over the electoral assembly of Paris, of having aimed at the aapreme 
power by calnmny, violence, and terror — and I demand a committee to ia- 
Testigate ihy conduct." Louvet then propoeed a law oondemning to banish- 
ment every one who should make bis name a subject of division among the 
Citizens. He proposed that to the measures the plan of which the eommis- 
sion of nine was preparing, should be added a new one, for placing the armed 
force at the disposal of the minister of the interior. *' Lastly," aaid be, ** I 
demand on the spot a decree of accusation against Marat! • • . HeaTens!" 
he ezclaimed, '* O beavens ! I have named bim !" 

Robespierre, stunned by the applause lavished on bis advereaiy, desind 
to be heard. Amidst the uproar and murmurs ezcited by bis preseoce, he 
hesitated ; bis features were distorted, bis voice faltered. He nevertheless 
obtained a hearing and demanded time to prepare bis defence. He was 
allowed time, and bis defence was adjoumed to tlie 5th of November. This 
delay was fortunate for the accused, for the Asserably, excited by LouveC, 
was filled with strong indignation. 

In the evening, there was great agitation at the Jacobins, where aD the 
■ittings of the Convention were reviewed. A great number of membefi 
hurried in dismay to relate the horrid conduct of Louvet, and to demand 
the erasure of bis name. He had calumniated the society, inculpated Dan- 
Ion, Santerre, Robespierre, and Marat He had even demanded an accusa- 
tion against the two latter, proposed sanguinary laws, which attacked the 
liberty of the press, and lasüy, proposed the Atkenian ostracism. Legend» 
said that it was a concerted trick, smce Louvet had bis speech ready pre- 
pared, and that Roland's report had evidently no other object than to furnisk 
an occasion for this diatribe. 

Fahre d'Eglantine complained that scandal was daily increasing, and that 
people were bent on calumniating Paris and the patriots. ** By connecting,** 
Said he, " petty conjectures with petty suppositions, people make out a vast 
conspiracy, and yet they will not teil us either where it is, or who are the 
agents and what the means. If there were a man who had seen everything, 
appreciated everything, in both parties, you could not doubt that this man, 
a friend to truth, would be the very person to make known the truth. That 
man is Petion. Force bis virtue to teil all that he has seen, and to speak 
out concerning the crimes imputed to the patriots. Whatever ddicacy be 
may feel for bis friends, I dare affirm that intrigues have not cormpted him. 
Petion is still pure and sincere. He wanted to speak to-day. Poice bim 
10 ezplatn himself.'** 

" Ainoog the oooleat and moat impartul minds of the Revolution nrast be plaeed IVHea 
No oae hu fMined a «oander jodginent of the two {wrtie« which dirided the Convcatuc. 
lue equitj was so well known, that both sklea agreed to chooee him for their amptre. Tte 
■eenaationa which took place at the veiy opening of the Aaaembly exdted wann disNits 
tt thm Jaoähina. Vthn d*£glaiitiiie ptopoaed tbaV Um mittsr afapoU be lefeiiid io Pi 
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Medin ditapproved of making Pedon judge between Robespiene and 
Louvet iMcause it was yiolating eqvality thua to aet up one eitizen aa tha 

tioo'« dMMoiL Ob tfa» labjaet Im Ibas « p wed binMif in tiie fUtmg of Oetolwr 89^ 
1793: 

**Tliere ii uotlMr waj whieh I think Mefd and whieh will prodaoe a gnatnr efi&et 
AlmotK ftlways when any TMt iotrigne hM been on foot, it hat lud need of power. It has 
bean obliged to make great efibrta to attach a gnat peimal eradit to itadf. If there eztsted 
» man who had aeen ererything, who had appradated ereiything in both partiea, yon ooold 
Bol donU tfaat tUa man, a frieod to trath, woiild ba aoat fit to maka it known. W^ 
I piopoaa tfaat yon innte thia man, a memhar of your aoeiaty, to proaoonoa apon tha crimaa 
that ara impatad to tha patriota. Foica hia virtoa to tall all tbat he haa aaeor-^that man ia 
Petion. Whaterer paitiality a man may have Ibr hia friend% I venUira to aaiart that 
intiigiian ha^e not eomiptod Palion ; ha ia atill pura» atill ainoera. I aay lo here. I fro- 
qnanüy talk to him in tha CooTantion, in momenta of agitation, and he alwaya talla mo 
that he griarea. I aae that he doea griavo— inwardly. Thia moming he detennined to 
aaoand Um tribune. He cannot Tofuaa lo write yoa hia opinion, and we aMl aae if intrigae» 
can diTOit him from iL 

''Obaenre, ciliianB, that thia atap of itaalf wiU prova that yon aaek noining bat the trnth« 
It ia an homage whieh yon pay to tha virtne of a good patriot, with the mora argent motivea^ 
ainoe liara hava wiappad themaalvea np in hia virtoa to gWa thamaalTaa eonaaqnenoe. I 
damand that the motion ba put to tha vote." (Appktuit,) 

Legendfe then ap<Ae. ** The thiog ww oontn^, that ia evident The dialribiitton of 
Briaaot'a apeech, the report of the miniater of tha interior, the apeech of Louvet, brongfat in 
hia pockel, all provad that the matter waa ooneaitad. llie apeeeh of Briaaot on the erasora 
containa all that Lowet haa aaid. The rapoit of Boland waa intandad to fnmiah Louval 
with an opportnni^ for apeaking. I approva of Fabra'a motion ; the Convention will aoon 
pronoonce; Robeapierra ia to ba haard on Monday. I heg the aodety to anapend the ded* 
aion. It ia impoanble that in a ftaa eonntiy viitne ahonld anccamb to erioM." 

After thia quotation, I think it right to introduce the paper written by Petion, relative to 
the diapute between Louvet and Robeapierra. Thia paper and the extracta given elaewhera 
from Oarat, eontain the moat valuaUe paiticulara raapecttng the conduot and character of tha 
man of that tima, and they ara doeomanta whieh hialoiy onght to preaarva aa moat eapabla 
of oonveying joat ideaa of that apoeh. 

** Cttiaen% I had detennined to obaerv» the moat abadhite ailence relative to the evanta 
whieh have oocuned amoe the lOth of Auguat; mativaa of delicacj and aoliekada Ibi tha 
pablio vreUare dedded ma lo naa thia laaervai 

*^Bat it ia impoaaible to be aUent an^ longar : on bolh ndaa my teatimony ia eaUad for; 
•vaiy ooa nigea ma lo dedaia n^ aentmanli; I will loU with franknaaa what I know of 
aaen, what I think of thinga. 

" I have bean a near wpodMat of tha aoenaa of tha Revohitian. I have aeen the cabala, 
tha intiiguaa, tha tnmnltnoaa' atmgglaa balwaea tyiaany and liberty, between vioe and 
virtoe. ^ 

** Whan tha working of the homan paanona ia laid bare, when we paroeive tha aacret 
aprtnga whieh have diraeted the moat important opanttona, when we know all the perila 
whieh libcrty haa incarred, when we panatnte tnto m abyaa of corruption whieh threatened 
avery moment to ingolf na, we aak ooiaalvea wich aaloniAmant by what aariaa of prodigiaa 
wo have anived at the point where we thia day ara ! 

**Revolntiona onght to ba aeen at a diatanoa ; thia vaU ia faighly naeaaaaiy to them ; agea 
affine the ataina whieh dariEen tham; poatanij perea i vea only tha raaalta. Our daaoeiidanta 
will deem ua great. Let ua rander them better than onraelvea. 

<* I paaa ovar tha cirenmatanoea anterior to that evaHnamonriila day, iHiieh aradad. liberty 
vpon the mina of ^lanny, and changad tha mooarohy into o rapoUie. 

«< The aaen who have attribotad to themaalvea tha gkrf of that day am the naan to whom it 
laaat balonga: it ia doe to thoae who prap a rad it; it iadna lo the imperiooa natore of thinga; 
it iadoa lo the brave fedeialiata, and to thair aaciat diractory, whieh had long been eoneerting 
th« plan of the inaurreclion ; it ia doe to the people ; laatly, it ia doe to the guardian apiift 
whieh haa eonstantfy piaaided over tha daatiniea of Franee evar ainee tha fint aaaambly of 
her rapiaaantativaB. 

*^ Sooeeaa, it mnit ba admittad, waa &r a moment oneertain ; and thoae who ara really 

aoqnainlad with tha particnlan of that day know who weia tha intrapid delendera of tha 

coontry, that pravented the Swiaa and all tha aatellitea of deapotini from i ' ' 
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copreme jadge of others. «<Be«ide8,*' said he, ««Petion is no dcrabt s 
respectable man, but» should he swerre ! . . . is he not man ? li not Petk» 

•rthflilflldof battle»ftiidwlio Um^wotb thalnJlted tfaedTielegioii%wfaichii«rofiwaB»> 
moit itaggered. 

«'TiMt day had been broogfat aboat too withoat Um eonenrranoe of thtf nninimaBiMin 
ef leTeral Mctiooa anembled al tha hooae of (ha eommuiMu Tha m e mb e ta of iha «U 
mimictpality, who bad not aeparatad the whola nigbt, wan atill littiDg at halffaat mn ■ 
the mommg. 

"Tbaaa oommiMOiifln ooneaifad, neverthala«^ a grand idea, and took a bold atep bf p» 
aaning ÜMmaalTCi of all the mnnicipal powan, and in atepping into the plaoa of a geawnl 
ooundl, of whooa waaknoM and corraption they wara apprahanaiva. They' c jomajt a uu d y 
aiked their liTea in am aoeoeas «bonld not jnalify tha entärpriaa. 

** Had thaae oomminionara been wiaa enoogh to Ulj down thair anthority at the liglift tiai^ 
to ratom to tha rank of private dttaena alter the patriodc action whkh they had p e tÜMUMd , 
Ihey wonid hava oovared themaalvea with glory ; bat thej cookl not withrtand thaalln 
of power, and tha ambition of governing took poaManon of tbem. 

** In tha fint intoxicating moments of the triumph of liberty, and after ao Tioieot a < 



it waa impoattbk that eveiything abonbl be inftantly rettored to tirnnqnillitj and tv 
ita aocaitomed oider; it woald hava bMn anjoat to requira thia: tha naw eooneil of tl» 
commune waa then aaniled wich roproachea that wera not wall fbondad, and that proved m 
ignorance both of ita aitnation and of dreomstaneet ; but these oommiaaioDera begu 
to deaarve them, when tfaey themadvea prolongad the levdationaxy movement htyaod tfce 



'The National Aaaembly had apoken oot; it had aanimed a grand diaracter; it hd 
paased decieaa whidi aaved the empire ; it had raspandad the King; it had eOaoad the liat 
of demareation whidi divided tha dtizena into two damea ; it had calied togather tha Coa- 
vention. The royaUat paity waa cast down. It waa necewfy theneeforth lo raUy nmd 
it, to fortify it with opinion, to environ it with oonfidence ; dnfrf and aoond poli^ dictüd 
thiaeoniaa. 

*^ The commnne deemed it more gloriona to vie with the AaMmbly. It bagsn a atraggb 
likaly only to throw diaeredit on all that had paand, to indnoe a beliaf that the AaaeaiUy 
waa onder the irranatible yoke of drcamitancea; it obeyed or withatood decreea accoidiag 
aa they fiivonred or thwartod ita viewa ; in ita lepraaantationa to the legidative body it oMd 
ifflperiooa and irntating languaga; it afibeted power, and knew not dther how to enjoy in 
trinmphB or to canaa tham to be forgiven. 

*< Paina had been lucoenfully taken to pennade aome that, ao bng aa tiie revolntiomy 
atate laalad, power had reverted to ila loarDe, that tha National Aawmbly waa withoat dia- 
racter, that iti exiatance waa pieearioaa, and that tha communai aasambiiea wate the onlj 
legal depoaitoriea of aathority. 

«To othen it had been inainoated that the leadera of opinion in the National Aaaembly 
enlartained perfidioua dadgni^ and inttndad to ovarthrow libeity, and to deiiver the rapnblic 
into the handa of fordgnera. 

" Hence a great number of membera of the oonndl concdved that they weia exeiddng a 
kgitimate light when they naarped aathority, that they wäre reaisting oppreanon when they 
appoaad the bw, and that they wera performing an act of dviam when they wäre violaiiag 
their dntiei aa dtiaana; nevarfhelem, amidat thia anaiehy, the coaunune Irom tioM to timi 
paaaed aalotary reaohitiona. 

« I had been retained in my offioe; bot it waa now merely aa empty title ; I longht itf 
fonctiona to no purpoae; thay wera diiperMd among a thonaand handa» and evaiybody azcr- 
dsed them. 

" I went daring the fiiat daya to tha coandl. I waa alarmed at the tamalt whidi pievailad 
in that aawmbly, and itill mora at the apirit by which it waa awayed. It waa no longer an 
adminiatrative body, ddiberating on the oommand affdri ; it waa a politicd aaaembly , denn- 
Ing itaalf inveatad widi fall powen, diacaaaing the great interaafei of the atate, ezamimng tha 
lawa enactad, and ptomalgating naw onaa ; nothtng waa thera talked of bot plota agaiaat dia 
public libeity ; dtiiena wäre denoanoed ; they wäre aummoned to the bar, they wäre pnhfidy 
azamined, they were tried, they wera diamiaaad, acqnitted, or oonfined ; the ofdinaiy ralai 
wera aat adde. Such waa the agitation of the pnblic mind, that it waa impoaaible lo oontm 
thia torrent ; all the deUberationa were earriad on with the impetnoetty of enthuaiaam ; thay 
foUowed one aaother with frightfal raj^ty ; night and day thave waa no interraplioD ; tha 
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I fnend of Hnstiot, aad of Roland? Does not PetioB admit to his House La« 
lourcoy Yergniaud, Barbarouxt aU the intriguera who are compiommiiig 
libertyT" 

** I would not have mj name attached lo a maldttule of acta lo iizegular, lo oontnigr to 
»und principlea. 

** I waa equally aenaible how wiae and how naefol U wonld be not to approve, not to 
nnction bj my preMnce, all that waa done. Thoae mombeia of the counol who wen 
ifraid to aee mo there, who wera annoyed at my attendance, itroDgiy denrad that the people^ 
vhoee oonfidenoe I ratamed, ahould belieb that I pnsided orer ita operationa, and that no- 
hiog waa done bat m oonoert with me ; my Teeerre on thia point increaaed their enmity ; 
rat they dorat not diaplay it too openly, for ümt of displeaaing the peopla, whoae &vour they 
»ireted. 

*< I rarely attended ; and the condact which I panued in thia very delicate ntuation betwMn 
he old munidpalitY, which complained of ita lemoTal, and the new one which pretended to 
le legally tnatitated, waa not nnaenrioeable to the poUie tranquillity ; for, if I bad then pio- 
loanced deciaiTely for or againat, I shoold have occaooned a ruptiue that might have been 
ittended with moat mifchievoua conaequencei. In everything there la a point of matwitj 
vhich it iB reqninte to know how to aeizOi 

« The adminiatration waa neglected ; the mayor waa no bnger a centre of onity ; all tho 
hreada that I bald in my band were cot; the power waa diapened ; the action of auperin- 
endence waa deatitute of power ; the reitrainiog action waa equally ao. 

<* Robespienre aaramed, then» the aacendency in the Council, and it could acaroely hato 
Men otherwiae ander the dreumstancea in which Ire were, and with the temper of bia mind. 
'. heard him deliver a apeech, which grieved me to the aoul ; the decree for opeoing the baiw 
iera waa under diacuauont and on thia topic he laanched out into eztremely animated deda* 
nationa, fall of the extravagancee of a gloomy Imagination; he aaw precipicea beneath hia 
eet, plota for the deatruction of liberty; he pointed out the alleged oonapiratora ; he ad* 
Irened himaelf to the people, heated their minda, and produced in hia haaren the atrongeit 
erment 

'* I repUed to thia apeech for the purpoae of reatoring calmnew, diapelUng thoae dark illit- 
ione, and bringing baisk the diecuaüon to the önly point that oaght to occupy the attentioB 
>f the aawmbly. 

** Robeapierre and hia paitiiiana wera thoa hurxying the commune into inoonaiderate pro- 
ieedmga— into extreme comaee. 

^ I waa not on thia account luepidoua of the intentiona of Robeapierre. I found more foult 
vith hia head than with hia haart ; but the coniequenoea of theie gloomy vieiona excited in 
ne not the leas apprehenaion. 

** The tribonei of the Council rang erexy day with Tiolent inTecti^ea« The memberi oouU 
Mt perauade themselvei that they were magiatratea, appointed to carry the lawa into execi^ 
Ion and to maintain order. They alwaya oonndezad themaelvea aa forming a navolutionary 
kfiociation. 

** The anemUed lectiona reoeived thia influenwi, and communicated it in their tum, lo that 
dl Paris waa at onoe in a forment 

** The comauttee of turveillanee of the commune filled the prieona. It cannot be denied 
hat, if ■everal of ita arreati were juat and neoeaiaiy, othere amounted to a itretch of the hiw. 
rhe chiefii were not lo much to be blamed for thia aa their agenta; the polioe had bad ad* 
riaera; one man in particular, whoae name haa become a by-word, whoae name alone etrikea 
error into the aoula of all peaceable citizena, leemed to have seized the direction of ita moTOr 
nenti. Aariduoua in hia attendance at all conforenoea, he interfered in all mattere; he 
alked, he ordered, like a ^laater. I compkuned loudly of thia to the commune, and I ooii> 
dttded my opioion in theae worde : ' Marat ia either the moat wrongheided or the moet wicked 
if man.' From that day I have never mentioned bim. 

*' Justice waa slow in pronouncing opon the fote of the priaoners, and the prison becamo 
nore and more crowded. On the 23d of August, a section came in deputation to the Council 
)f the commune, and formally declared that the dtixona, tired of and indignant at the delay 
>f judgment, woukl break open the doors of thoae aayloms, and sacrifice the culprita conflned 

n them to their Tengeanoe This petition, couched in the moat furioua language, mal 

irith no oensure ; nay, it received applaose ! 

*" On the 35th, from one thouaand to twelve hnndred armad citiaaDa wt out ffom Paria ta 
ramoTB the State prisoneia confined at Orleana to other plaoaa. 
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Fdbre^t motioa was wididfawn, and R<rtwBpierve tke yonngert 
a lugubrioua tone, as the relatiTea of accoaed peraona were aocuatomed ta do 

** DiMfltrooa intelligenoe arriTed to inereaie ■IUI more the agitation of the pubfic iii]od*,te 
trauon of Longwy became known, and aome daya afierwmrda, the aiege of YenliiiB. 

•< On the 27th, the National Aaiembly innted the department of Paris, and thow uiutliu— 
to it, to forniah thirty thoaaand anned men, to be deepatehed to the ftontienu Thia decna 
exdted a fraHi Sensation, which comHoed wich tbat already prerailtng. 

"On the aist, the aequktal of Montmorin prodnoed a populär commotion. It waim- 
noarad that he had been aaved throagh the peifidy of an emiasaiy of the King^ wfao had lei 
the jnroia into error. 

•< At the same monent a leveiation of a plot made faj a oondemned penon was pe UjAu i 
^ I^ot tending to effect the escape of all the priaoners, who were then to aprend thenis d f 
Ihrottgh the eky, to commit aH aoits of ezcesses, and to cany off the King. 

''Agitation waa at its height The commune, in order to ezdte the endnisiaani of ifae 
eitiaans, and to induoe them to enrol themsehes the more Ireely, had leaohed that tiicj dboaU 
aaMmble with great parade in the Champ de Mars amidat the discharge of caniion. 

« The ad of September arrrred. Oh, day of horror! The alarm-gon waa fired, the toeria 
rang. At this dolefol and alarming aound, a mob eoUected, broke into die priaofia, mariar- 
ing and alaoghtering« Manuel and aereral depnties of the National Asaembly lepanad to 
thoaeaoeneaofoamage. Their eferti wereuaeless ; the victims ¥rerB aacrificed in thar Teiy 
arme! I waa, meanwhile, in a &Ise aacurity ; I waa Ignorant of theae craeltiea ; §or soms 
time paat, nothing whatoTer had been eommonlcated to me. At length I waa infbrmad af 
them, but liowl in a vague, indireet, disfiguied manner. I waa told at tfae aam« time th^ 
all was over. The moat afflicüng particulaia afterwards reached me; bot I feit tbofoogUf 
eouTinoed that the day which had witneased auch atrocious scenes could noTer vetnni. Thfj 
nevertheleas continued: I wrote to tfie commandantFgeneraL I re([uired him to desprtt^ 
Ibroes to the prisona ; at fiiat he gave me no answer. I wrote again. He told nae that bi 
had given hia ordere ; nothing indicated that thoae oiden were altended to. SliO äwy eon- 
tinued : I went to the Council of the commune ; thence I lepaired to the hotel of La Föne 
with aeveral of my eoHeagnea. The street leedhig to that prison waa crowded with mr 

peaceaUe dtixena; a weak guard waa at the door ; I entered Nerer wüt the tpetbdb 

that I there beheld be efiaoed from my memoiy. I aaw two munidpal officere In dieir aceifr; 
•I aaw three men quietly aeated at a table, with liataof the prisonere lymg open belbre thn; 
these were calUng over the namea of the prisonere. Other men were ezamining them, odiai 
performing the offioe of judgea and juron ; a domi execationere, with ban amis, eoveed 
with blood, aome with dnba, othara with aworde and cutlaaeea dripping with gora, wen 
executing the aantenoea forthwith ; dtixena outaide awaittng theae aentencea— with imp» 
tienee obaerving the aaddeat ailenee at the deereea of death, and raising shouta of joy at the« 
ofacquittal. 

** And the man who aat aa judgea, and thoae who aeted aa «xecutiooefB, fielt the aene 
aacurity aa if the Uw had called them to perlbrm thoae Ihnctions. They boaated to me tf 
Ihdr jualioe, of their attention to dielrngmah the innooent from the goihy, of iha menkm 
which they had rendered. They demanded — ^will it be believedl — ^they demanded pef- 
aeent for the time they had been ao employed !....! waa really confounded to hesur then! 

^I addreaaed to them the austere language of the law. I spoke to them witii tfae fecGi« 
of nrofound Indignation with which I waa penetrated. I made them all leava the pieee 
before me. No aaoner had I gone myaelf than they letumed ; I went back to the plaoee te 
drive them away; but in the night they completed their horrid botchecy. 

''Were theae murdera oommanded— were they directed, by any peraonat I have hei 
liste before me^ I have recdved roporta, and I ha^ oollected particulaia. If I fand to jn- 
nounoe aa Judge, I oould not aay, Thia ia the culprit 

<* It ia my opinion that thoae ciimea would not have had such free aoope, that they migM 
have been atopped, if all thoae who had power in their handa and energy had viewed theei 
with horror; but I will affirm, becauae it ia true, that eeveral of theae public men, of the« 
defendere of the oountry, conoeived that tfioae dieastrons and disgraceful proeeedinga were 
tieceasary, that they purged the empire of dangerous peraona, that they atruck teiror iat» 
theaouls of the oonspiratora» and that theae erimea, monlly odioua, wera poIitiaJIf 
aerviceable.. 

«■Tes this is what cooted the aeal of thoae to whom the law hed committed the mua^ 
nanee of order— -of thoae to whom i^had aeeigned the protection of pereone and propeity. 

"Hie obvioua how the 8d, 8d, 4th, and 6di of September may be connected with the at 
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rt Rome, compkmed tkat he wsb not eaiimiiuated Uke Hui brother. ** It bi 
I moment,'* midi he, *^of the giMrtmt dangar. All the people ue not ftv 

iKMtal lOtb of Aagoit ; iMir the faanmwmj ht i^wented ■• • nqvel to tb« nwcHviioauf 
ROTement ioqitited on that day, Um firit m tlie annaUi of the repnblic ; bat I esnnot briiw 
■yaelf to conibaiid gloiy with mhmj, «od to stun the lOth of August with the atrodtiei of 
he 8d of September. 

^The committee of awrpeiÜanee ietutUy braed «n oider for the kttmI of RoTand, tb# 
dtniater. Thie wm on the 4th, «nd the maaeaeres atül eantboed. DahtoQ waa infotmed 
if it; he eame lo the mame t he #a* with Robeapiene ; he warmlj ioveighed agahiat tfalia 
ürtntraiy, tfak mad act; k woold ha^ lained, not Roland, bat thoaa who decraed it; Pantoa 
tbiained ita rerocaliaik; it wto boried in oblinon. 

" I had an explanation with Robeipterre ; it was reiy warm. To hia face I have never 
pared thoae reproaches which friendahip haa tempered in bis abaenoa. I said to him, * Ro 
laqnerre, yoa are doing a great deal of mischieß Toor denundationa, yoar alarma, yoor 
«imoaitiea, yoor aospidona, agitate the people. Bot; oomor czplain yoonelf. Hara yoa 
hetal ha^ yoa pioofii 1 lamieady tonwetyoa; I am attaehad to tnitb alone ; I watttbwt 
iberty/ 

** ' Yoo aoAnr yoniaalf to be aaifonaded, yoa aoflbr yoaraelf to be preponeaied/ aaid he ; 
yoa are biawcd againat ae ; yoa aee my enamiea erery day ; yoa aee BriasoC and hia 
»arty; 

" * Ton aie miataken, RobespieR«. Noman ta mora on hia guafd than myaelf agalnH 
mpoMflaaiona, or jodgea moie oooHy of man and tiiifigiL I aae Briaaot^ tt as tme, tfaodgh 
wy rardy : bot yoa do not know him, whareaa I have known him fiom & boy, I ha?« 
men him in thoae momenta when the wbele aool exhibita itaelf to new, when it abandona 
laelf without reaerve to fnendahip and eonfidence. I know hia disintereatedneas, I know hia 
ninciplea, and I proteat to yoa that they are pure. Thoae who make a party leader of him 
lave not the slightest idea of hia charactor! he poe ncaM a intelligence^ and knowledge, bot 
le haa neither the reaeire, nor the fiarinndaion, nor tha inainaiting mamnen, nor thiC 
i|»irit of taqoenoe, whioh conatitate a par^ hMder, and what wiH aarpriae yoa ia that» laHiad 
i leadmf othaia, he ia f eiy eaaly mialed himaalC' 

** Robeapietra paiaialed in hia opinioo, bat oonfined himaelf te generalitiea. < Do let oa 
inderatand one anothar/ aaid I: ' teil me fiankly what yoa have upon your mind, what yott 

CBOW.' 

" ' Wen, then/ he leplied, ' I bettete that BnMOt ia whh Bmnawiek.* 

" * What an egregioaa miatake I' I etclaimed : < nay, it fai truly inauiity : that ia tha w«v 
n which yoor imaginatton nualeadi yoa: WooU not BnniawiGk be the fint io eat off hm 
Mad ! BriaaoC ia not ai^y enoagh todoabt iL Which of aa aerioaaly can capitilata! which 
ti na doea not liak hia lifel Let na baniih unjuat auapidona,* 

" I retnm to the eventa of whioh I have given yoa a faint akelcfa. Theae erenta, and aoma 
»f thoae which preoedad tha celebrated lOtfa of Anguat, an attentive oonaideratiott of the facti 
ind of a mnldtnde of cheamatanoea, have indaeed a beüaf that intrigneia were atriving ta 
nake a tool of tha people, m oider with the people to make thamaelvea maatan of the 
mprome aaüiori^. RobeapHrre haa been open^ named; hia eonnezions have baen ez»> 
mnedyhiacondnot analyaed; aa axpraaHoa dropped, it ia aaid, by one of hia fiianda, haa beea 
»ught np, and it haa bean inferred that Robaapienre cheriahed tha mad ambition of becomlng 
he dictator of hii country. 

" The character of RobeipierrB acooonta fbr hia actione. Robeapierra ia eztremely anapi- 
iiona and diatraatfal. He everywhera peroeivaa ptota, traaaena, predpieea. Hb bfÜMii 
cmperameot^ hSa aplanetie imagination, praaant all objaeta to him in ^oomy coloort. Impa- 
ioaa in hia opinion, lirtening to none bat himMlf^ impatient of contradiction, never forgiviog 
my one who may have hurt hia ael^love, and never acknowledging himaelf in the wrong ; 
lenoundng on the ilighteat groanda and irritating himaalf on the äighteat auspidon, ahraya 
»ncdving that people aze walehing and deaigning to peraaaato him ; boaating of himantf 
ind talking withoiA reierve of hia aarvicea ; an ntter atranger to deooram, and Uiaa injuring 
he cause which be defenda; ooveting above all thinga the favoar of the people, oontinuaHy 
wymg cooit to them, and eameatiy aaeking thair mianaa ; it is thia, it ii, above au, thia 
aat weakneas that, mixing itwif up with all the aeta of hia pablie life, haa indocad a balief 
hat Robeapierre aspired to high destiniea, and that he wanted to nsorp the dictatorial power. 

" For my pait, I cannot persoade myielf that thia chimem haa aerioosly angagad hia 
hoogfata, that it haa been the object of hb wbhea and the aim of hb ambition. 

^ He ia, neverthde«, a man who haa intozicated himaelf wilh thb fantaatie notiMli wh» 
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«•. It iB oiily die Citizens of Paris wHo are sufficie&dy enliglitened : die 
odiers are so but in a Teiy imperfect degtee. It is possible, tSeiefoie, tkai 
innocence may succumb on Monday ; for tbe Convention has heard cmt the 
lonff lie of Louvet "Citizens!" he exdaimed, «•! bare had a teniUe 
fright. Methought assassins were going to butcher my brother. I bive 
heard men say that he would perish by sach hands only. Another told me 
that he would gladly be his ezecntioner."* At these words, several men- 
becs rose, and declured that they too had been threatened, that it was by 
Baibarouz, by Rebecqui, and by several Citizens in the tribunes ; that those 
who threatened them said, << We mnst get rid of Marat and Robespierre.** 
The members then thronged around the younger Robespierre and promised 
to Protect his brother; and it was determined that all those who had friends 
or relatives in the departments should write for the purpose of enlighteninf 
the public opinion. Robespierre the younger, on leaving the tribnne, did 
not fail to idd a calumny. Anacharsis Cloots, he said, had assured him that 
he was every day breaking lances at Roland's against federalism. 

Next came the fiery Chabot. What particularly ofiended him in Lernet*« 
Speech was, that he attributed the lOth of August to himself and his friends, 
and Üie 2d of September to two hundred murderers« " Now/* said Chabot, 
*' I myself sirell remember that, on the OTeninff of the 9th of August, I 
addressed myself to the gendemen of the right side, to propose the msarFee- 
tion to them, and that they replied by curling up their ups into a smile. I 
know not then what right they have to attribute to themselves the lOth of 
Au^t As for tbe 2d of September, its author is also that same populace 
which produced Üie lOdi of August in spite of them, and which, alter tbe 
▼ictory, wished to avenge itself. Louvet asserls that there were not two 
hundied murderers, and I can assure him that I passed with the commis- 
sioners of the Legislative Assembly, under an arch of ten dionsand swoids. I 
recognised more than one hundred and fiffy federalists. There aie no 
crimes in revolutions. Marat, so vehemenüy accused, is persecuted solely 
for revolutionary acta. To-day Marat, Danton, Robespierre, are accused. 
To-morrow it will be Santerre, Chabot, Merlin,*' ^. 

Excited by this audacious haranffue, a federalist present at Üie sittiof 
did what no man had yet publicly dared to do. He declared that he was 
at work with a great number of his comrades in the prisons, and that be 
believed he was only putting to death conspirators and forgers of false 
assignats, and saving Paris from massacre and conflagration. He added that 
he £anked die society for the kindness which it had shown to them all, 
that diey should set out the next day for the army, and should carry with 
them but one regret, that of leaving patriots in such great dangers. 

This atrocious declaration terminated the sitting. Robespierre had not 
made his appearance, neither did he appear during the whole week, being 
engaged in arranging his answer, and leaving his partisans to prepaie the 
public opinion. The commune of Paris persisted meanwhile in its condnet 

htt never eeaaed to oittt for a dielatonhip in Fnaoe, •■ m bktnng, as the only govenuMBt 
that eould nve lu from the tnerehy that he preeehed, that could lead na to liberty and hep- 
pineas ! He aolidted thia tyrannica] power, for whom ! Yoa wonld nerer believe H ; yoa 
axe not aware of the füll extent of the deliriam of hia vanity ; he aotidted it for whoa, jm, 
for whom, bat Marat ! If hia folly were not ferodona, there would be notfaiog ao ridieoloaa 
aa fhat creators on whom Natura aeema purpoaely to have aet the aeal of raprobatioa.'' 

* " Young Robeapierre waa, what might be calied, an agreeable yoang man, animaied by 
no bad aentimenta, and beUering, or (eigning to beliere» that hia brother waa led oa by a 
parcel of wretchea, eveiy one of whom ha would baniah to Cayenoe, if ha wer» in ha 
rlaoe.''— DtfcAeai tTAhrmia, 
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«nd iis System. It was alleged that it had taken not less thaa ten mülionf 
from the ehest of Septeuil, treasnrer of the civil list ; and at that very mo- 
ment it was cireulating a petition to the forty-four municipalities against the 
plan for giving a gaard to the Convention. Barharouz immediately pror 
posed four fonnidable and jadiciously conceived decrees : 

By the first, the capital was to lose the right of being the seat of the nar 
lional repiesentation, when it conld no longer find means to protect it from 
insult or violence. 

By the second, the federalists and the national gendarmes were, conjoinlly 
with the armed sections of Parb, to guard the national representation and 
the public establishments. 

By the ^ird, the Convention was to constitute itself a eourt of justice for 
the purpose of trying the conspiratois. 

By we fourth and last, the Convention was to cashier the municipality 
of Paris. 

These four decrees were v^erfecüy adapted to drcumstances, and suitable 
to the real dangers of the moment, but it would have requiied all the power 
that could only be given by the decrees themselves in order to pass them» 
To ereate encrgetic means, energy is requisite ; and every moderate party 
which strives to check a violent party is in a vicious circle, which it can 
never get out of. No doubt the majority, inclining to the Oirondins, might 
have been able to carry the decrees ; but it was its moderation that made it 
ineline to them, and this very moderation counselled it to wait, to temporize» 
to trust to tiie futmre, and to avoid all measures that were prematnrely euer« 
getic. The Assembly even rejected a much less rigorous decree» tho first 
of those which the commission of nine had been charffed to draw up. It 
-wsB proposed by Buzot, and related to the instigators of murder and confla- 
gration. All direct instigation was to be punished with death, and indirect 
inetigation with ten years' imprisonment. Hie Assembly considered the 
penalty for direct instigation too severe, and indirect instigation too vagoely 
defined and too difficiüt to reach. To no purpose did Buzot insist that 
revolutionary and consequenüy arbitranr measures were required against the 
adversaries who were to be combated. He was not listened to, neither 
could he be, when addressing a majority which condemned revolutionary 
measures in the violent party itself, and was therefore very unlikely to employ 
them against it The law was consequently adjonmed ; and the commission 
of nine appointed to devise means of maintaining good order, became, in a 
manner, useless. 

The Assembly, however, manifested more energy, when the question of 
checkmg the ezcesses of the commune came under discussion. It seemed 
then to defend its authority with a sort of jealousy and energy. The gene- 
ral Council of the commune, summoned to the bar on occasion of the petition 
against the plan of a departmental guard, came to justify itself. It was not 
the same body, it alleged, as on the lOth of August It had contained pre« 
varicators. They had been jusüy denounced and were no longer among 
its membcrs. «Confound not," it added, *'the innocent with the gnilty. 
Bestow on us the confidence which we need. We are desirous of restor- 
ing the tranquillity necessary for the Convention, in order to the enactment 
of good laws. As for the presentation of this petition, it was the sectiona 
that insisted upon it ; we are only their agents, but we will persuade them 
to withdraw it" 

This Submission disarmed the Girondins themselves, and, at the requett 
of Oensonn^t the honours of the sitting were gracnted to the general Council, 
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Thii äocHiif of die idminktratoit migfat weU gratify tfae pride <»f die A». 
Mmblyt'bot it proved nodiing as to ihe real disposition of Pans* The tnmah 
inereaaed, a« tne 5th of Novembert the day fixed for hearing Robeapare, 
^pioached. On the precedhig day there wero ootcriea in a contrary apint 
Bands went through the atreeta« aome ahouting : '* To the gaiUotine, Bobes- 
pierre, Danton, Marat !*'— KrtheiSt **Death to Roland, Laroaroe, Gnadelf* 
Complainta weie made on thia aubject at the Jacobina, but no notioe wa 
taken, except of the criea againat Robeapierre, Danton, and MaraU These 
criea were laid to the charge of dracoons and federaliata, who at tfaal time 
wereatill devoted to the Convention. Robespierre üie yoiuiger agaia 
appeared in the tribune,4leplored the dangers which beset innocence, coo- 
demned a plan of coneiÜation proposed by a member of the society, aaying 
that the opposite party was decidedly eounter-revolutionary, and tfaat neither 
peace nor truce ought to be made with it; that no doubt innocence woold 
perish in the struggle, but it was requisite that it should be aacrificed, and 
Maximflien Robeapierre muat be attfiered to faU, becauae the min of one 
mdmdual would not be attended with that of liberty. Ali the Jacobiis 
applauded these fine sentimental aaauring the younger Robeapterre thst 
nothing of the aort would happen, and that bis brother should not perish. 

Complainta of a contrary klnd were preferred to the Aaaembly, and there 
die ahonta againat Roland, Laaource, and Guadet, were denounced. Rolaad 
complained of die inefficaey of hia requisitions to die department and to tbe 
commune« to obtain an armed force. Mnch diacussion ensued, Teproadm 
were ezchanged, and the day paaaed without die adopdon of any meaauie. 
At length, on the followtng day, November the 5th, Robeapierre appeaied 
m the tribune. 

The conconrse was greal, and the reauU of thia aolemn diacoasion was 
awaited with impadenee. Robespierre's apeeeh waa very long and caia- 
fiilly oorapoaad. Hia answers to Louvet's aceusadons weie auch as a inaa 
never faila to make in such a case. *' You aceuae me,*' aaid he, **of aspir 
Ing to tyramiy ; but, in order to attain it« meana aie required; and whete 
»re my treaavree and my anniea? Tou all^ge that I have reared at tbe 
Jacoibina the edifice of my power. But what doea this prove ? Only tfait 
I have been heard with more atlendcm, that I appeaied perhaps moro foici- 
Uy than yon to the reaaon of diat jsociety, and diat you are but atriviiii 
here to levenge the wounda inflicted on your vanity. Tou pretend that this 
eelebrated aociety haa degenetated; but demand a decree of accnaadoa 
against it, I will then take care to justify it, and we shall see if yon wil 
prove more soccessful or more petsuasive than Leopold and Lafajrette 
Von aasert that I did not appear at the commune dll two days afler the lOlk 
of August, and diat I then, of my own authority, inatalled myaelf at dis 
boreau. But, in the firat place, I waa not caUed to it sooner, and when I 
did appear at die burean, it waa not to instal myself there, but to have my 
powers verified. You add that I inaulted the Legisladve Assembly, that I 
tfareatened it widi the tocain. The assertion is false. Some one placed 
near me accused m3 of aoundii^ die toosin. I replied to the Speaker that 
tfaey were the ringers of the tocsini who by injusüce soured people'a minds; 
and dien one of my coUeagnes, leaa reserved, added that it would be sounded. 
Such ia the simple fact on whieh my acouser has built this fable. In the 
electoral assemUy, I have spoken, but it was agreed upon that thia libertjr 
might be taken. I made aome observations, and several othera availed them 
aelvea of die aame privilega. I have neither accused nor recommended any 
one. That man« whom you oharge me with making use of, waa nrm 
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ither my friend, or recommended by me. Were I to jadge him by those 
rho attack him, he would stand acquitted, but I decide not I shall merely 
ay that he has ever been a stranger to me ; that once he came to my house, 
irhen I made some obserrations on bis writings, on their exaggeration, and 
n the regret feit by the patriots at seeing him compromise our canse by (he 
iolence of bis opinions ; but he set me down for a politician having narrow 
iews, and published this the very next day. It is a calumny ^en to sup* 
•ose me to be the instigator and Üie ally of this man." 

Passing from these personal accusations to the general charges directed 
gainst the commune, Robespierre repeated, with all bis defenders, that the 
^ of September was the sequel to the lOth of August ; that it is impossible, 
fter the event, to mark the precise point where the billows of populär insur- 
ection must have broken ; that the executions were undoubtedly iUegal, but 
tiat without illegal measures despotism couid not be shaken off; that the 
irhole Revolution was liable to the same reproach ; for everything in it was 
llegal, both the overthrow of the throne and the capture of the Bastille. 
le then described the dangers of Paris, the indignation of the Citizens, 
heir ooncourse around the prisons, and their irresistible fury, on thinking 
hat they should leave behind them conspirators who would butcher their 
amilies. *< It is affirmed that one innocent man has perished," exclaimed 
he Speaker with emphasis, '* one only, and that one a greai dcal too much, 
Qost assuredly. Lament, Citizens, this cruel mistake ! We have long 
amented it ; this was a good Citizen ; he was one of our friends ! Lament 
ven the victims who ought to have been reserved for the vengeance of the 
aws, but who feil beneath the sword of populär justice I But let your 
prief have an end, like all human things. Let us reserve some tears for 
nore touching calamities. Weep for one hundred thousand patriots immo- 
ated by t3rTanny 1 Weep for our Citizens expiring beneath their blazing 
oofs, and the children of Citizens slaughtered in their cradles or in the 
jrms of their mothers ! Weep humanity bowed down beneath the yoke of 
yrants ! . . . But cheer up, if, imposing silence on all base passions, you 
ire resolved to insure the happiness of your country, and to prepare that 
►f the World ! 

** I cannot help suspecting that sensibility which moums almost exclo- 
ively for the enemies of liberty. Cease to shake before my face the bloody 
obe of the tyrant, or I shall believe that you intend to rivet Romeos fetters 
ipon her again !" 

It was with this medley of subüe logic and revolutionary declamation, thät 
lobespierre contrived to captivate bis auditory and to obtain unanimous ap« 
»lause. All that related to himself personally was just, and'it was imprudent 
in the part of the Girondins to stigmatize as a plan of Usurpation that which 
pas as yet but an ambition of infiuence, rendered hateful by an envious dis- 
K)sition. It was imprudent to point out in the acts of the commune the 
iroofs of a vast conspiracy, when they exhibited nothing but the agitation of 
lopular passions. The Girondins thus fumished the Assembly with an 
»ccasion to charge them with wronging their adversaries. Flattered, as it 
trere to see the alleged leader of the conspirators forced to justify himself, 
ielighted to see all the crimes accounted for as the consequence of an insur« 
ection thenceforward impracticable, and to dream of a happier future, the 
Convention deemed it more dignified, more prudent, to put an end to all 
hese Personalities. The order of the day was therefore moved. Lonvet 
ose to oppose it, and demanded permission to reply. A great number of 
nembers presented themselves, desirous of speaking for, on, or against, ihe 
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Order of the day. Barbaroux, hopeless of gaining a hearing, nished to the 
bar that he might at least address the Assembly as a petitloaer. Lanjuinais 
proposed that the important questions involved in Roland's report shonld be 
taken into consideration. At length, Barr^re* obtained permission to speak. 
•* Citizens," said he, " if there existed in the republic a man bom with die 
genius of Cssar or the boldness of Cromwell, a man possessing the dan- 
gerous mcans together with the talents of Sylla : if there existed here any 
legislator of great genius, of vast ambition, or of a profound character ; a 
generale for instance, his brow wreathed with laureis, and retuming among 
you to dictate laws or to violate the rights of the people, I should move for 
a decree of accusation against him. But that you should do this honour to 
men of a day, to petty (kbblers in commotion, to those whose civic crowns 
are intwined with cypress, is what I am incapable of comprehending.*' 

This Singular mediator proposed to assign the foUowing motire for the 
Order of the day : '* Considering that the National Convention onght not to 
occupy itself with any other interests than those of the republic.'* — *'I 
oppose your order of the day," cried Robespierre, if it contaiiis a prenmble 
injurious to me." The Assembly adopted the pure and simple order of the 
day. 

The Partisans of Robespierre hastened to the Jacobins to celebrate this 
▼ictorv, and he was himself received as a triumphant conqueror.t As soon 
as he appeared, he was greeted with plaudits. A mcmber desired that he 
might be permitted to speak, in order that he might relate the proceedinff 
of the day. Another declared that his modesty would prevent his compFi- 
ance, and that he declined speaking. Robespierre, enjoying this enthusiasin 
in silence, left to another the task of an adulatory harangue. He was called 
Aristides. His natural and manly eloquence was lauded with an affectadon 
which proves how well known was his fondness for literary praise. 'Hi© 
Convention was reinstated in the esteem of the society, and it was asseited 
that the triumph of truth had begun, and that there was now no occasion to 
despair of the salvation of the republic. 

Barrere was called to account for the manner in which he had expressed 
himself respecting petly dabblers in commotion: and he laid bare his 
character most completely by declaring that he alluded in those words not 
to the ardent patriots accused with Robespierre, but to their adversaries. 

Such was the result of that celebrated accusation. It was an absolute im» 

* ''Barrere is 8 sort of undefinable creatare— a epedofl of coffee-house wit He med to 
go every day, after leaving the committee, to visit a fenaaie with whom Champoenetz Ut«! 
He would remain with her tili midnight, and would firequently say, * To-morrow we ahall get 
rki of fifleen, twenty, or thirty of them.' When the woman expressed her horror of thesa 
murdera, he woald reply, * We must grease the wheels of the Revolution/ and theo dqtai^ 
laughing." — Monigaillard. E. 

j- ''Robespierre, who afterwards played so terrible a part in onr Revolution, began ffom this 
memorable day to figure among its foremost ranke. This man, whose .talents were bat of sa 
ordinary kind, and whose disposition was vain, owed to his inferiority his late appearanoe oa 
the stage, which in revolutions is always a great advantage. Robeepierre had all the quali- 
ties of a tyrant ; a roind which was without grandeur, but which, nevertheless, was not 
vulgär. He was a living proof that, in civil troubles, obstinate mediocrity is more powerftü 
than the irregularity of genius. It must also be allowed that Robespierre possessed the su|^ 
port of an immense fiinatical sect, which derived its origin from the eighteenth Century. Il 
toqk for its politiöal symbol the absolute sovereignty of the * Gontrat Social* of J. J. Roasseau; 
and in raatters of belief the deism contained in the Savoyard Vicar's confession of faith ; and 
succeeded for a bricf spaoe in realising them in the Constitution of 1793, and in the worship 
of the Supreme Being. There were, indeed, in the various epochs of the RevolutioD, mon 
egotism, and more fanaticism than is generally beUeved."— üf^c/. E. 
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pradence. The whole conduct of the Girondins is characterized by this 
Step. They feit a generous Indignation ; they expressed it with talent, but 
they mixed up with it so many personal animosities, so many false conjec- 
tures, so many chimerical suppositions, as to furnish those who loved to 
deceive themselves with a motive for disbelieving them, those who dreaded 
an act of energy with a motive for concluding that there was no immediate 
danger, and, lasüy, those who afiected impartiality with a motive for refusing 
to adopt their conclusions : and these classes comprehended the whole Piain. 
Among them, however, the wise Petion did not participate in their exagge- 
rations : he printed the Speech which he had prepared, and in which all 
circumstances were duly appreciated. Vergniaud, whose reason and dis- 
dainful indolence raised him above the passions, was likewise exempt from 
their inconsistencies, and he maintained a profound silence. At the moment 
the only rcsult for the Girondihs was that they had rendered reconciliation 
impossible ; that they had even expended on a useless combat their most 
powerful and only meana, words and indignation ; and that they had aug« 
mented the hatred and the fury of their enemies without gaining for them« 
selves a single additional resource.* 

*<*The Girondine flatterad themaelyes that a simple pasmng to the order of ihedvf 
"would extinguUh Robespierre's inflaence as completely as exile or death ; and they actually 
joined with the Jacobins in preventing the reply of Loavet — a fatal error, which France had 
cauBe to lament in teais of blood ! It was now evident that the Girondins were no match 
foT their tenible adversaries. The men of action on their aide in vain strove to rouse them 
to the necessity of vigorous measures. Their constant reply was, that they woald not ho 
tlie first to commence the shedding of blood. Their whole vigour oonsisted in declamation 
• — their whole wisdom in abstract discussion. They were too honourable to believe in the 
wickedness of their opponents ; too scrapuloua to adopt the means requieite to crush them.' 
— ulton. E. 
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